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CHAPTER I 
I AM BORN 


HETHER I shall turn out to be the hero of my own 
life, or whether that station will be held by any- 
body else, these pages must show. To begin my life 
with the beginning of my life, I record that I was born (as 
I have been informed and believe) on a Friday, at twelve 
o'clock at night. It was remarked that the clock began 
to strike, and I began to cry, simultaneously. 
_ In consideration of the day and hour of my birth, it was 
declared by the nurse, and by some sage women in the 
neighbourhood who had taken a lively interest in me several 
months before there was any possibility of our becoming 
age acquainted, first, that I was destined to be un- 
ky in life; and secondly, that I was privileged to see 
ghosts and spirits; both these gifts inevitably attaching, 
as they believed, to all unlucky infants of either gender, 
born towards the small hours on a Friday night. 

I need say nothing here, on the first head, because noth- 
ing can show better than my history whether that pre- 
diction was verified or falsified by the result. On the 
second branch of the question, I will only remark, that 
unless I ran through that part of my inheritance while I 
was still a baby, I have not come into it yet. But I do not 
vat all copam of having been kept out of this property; 
and if anybody else should be in the present enjoyment of 
it, he is heartily welcome to keep it. 

I was born with a caul, which was advertised for sale, 
in the newspapers, at the low price of fifteen guineas. 
} Whether sea-going people were short of money about that 
f time, or were short of faith and preferred cork-jackets, I 
don’t know; all I know is, that there was but one solitary 
bidding, and that was from an attorney connected with the 
f bill-broking business, who offered two pounds in cash, and 
the balance in sherry. but declined to be guaranteed from 
į drowning on any higher bargain. Consequently the 
advertisement was withdrawn at a dead loss—for as to 
sherry, my poor dear mother’s own sherry was in the 
market then—and ten years afterwards the caul was put 
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up in a raffle down in our part of the country, to fifty 
members at half-a-crown a head, the winner to spend five 
shillings. I was present myself, and I remember to have 
felt quite uncomfortable and confused, at a part of myself 
being disposed of in that way. The caul was won, I 
recollect, by an old lady with a hand-basket, who, very 
reluctantly, produced from it the stipulated five shillings, 
all in halfpence, and twopence halfpenny short—as it took 
an immense time and a great waste of arithmetic, to en- 
deavour without any effect to prove to her. It is a fact 
which will be long remembered as remarkable down there, 
that she was never drowned, but died triumphantly in bed, 
at ninety-two. I have understood that it was, to the last, 
her proudest boast, that she never had been on the water in 
her life, except upon a bridge; and that over her tea (to 
which she was extremely partial) she, to the last, expressed 
her indignation at the impiety of mariners and others, who 
had the presumption to go ‘‘ meandering’’ about the 
world. It was in vain to represent to her that some con- 
veniences, tea perhaps included,. resulted from this 
objectionable practice. She always returned, with greater 
emphasis and with an instinctive knowledge of the strength 
of her objection, ‘‘ Let us have no meandering.”’ 

x: oN to meander, myself, at present, I will go back to my 

irth. 

I was born at Blunderstone, in Suffolk, or ‘‘ thereby,” as 
they say in Scotland. I was a posthumous child. My 
father’s eyes had closed upon the light of this world six 
months, when mine opened on it. There is something 
strange to me, even now, in the reflection that he never saw 
me; and something stranger yet in the shadowy remem- 
brance that I have of my first childish associations with 
his white grave-stone in the churchyard, and of the in- 
definable compassion I used to feel for it lying out alone 
there in the dark night, when our little parlour was warm 
and bright with fire and candle, and the doors of our house 
were—alimost cruelly, it seemed to me sometimes—bolted 
fe locked against it. 

An aunt of my father’s, and consequently a great-au 
mine, of whom I shall have more De eaid by call Aap 
the principal magnate of our family. Miss Trotwood, or - 
Miss Betsey, as my poor mother always called her, when 
she sufficiently overcame her dread of this formidable 
personage to mention her at. all (which was seldom), had 
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been married to a husband younger than herself, who was 
very handsome, except in the sense of the homely adage, 
“ handsome is, that handsome does ’’—for he was strongly 
suspected of having beaten Miss Betsey, and even of hav- 
ing once, on a disputed question of supplies, made some 
hasty but determined arrangements to throw her out of a 
two pair of stairs’ window. These evidences of an incom- 
patibility cf temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him off, 
and effect a separation by mutual consent. He went to 
India with his capital, and there, according to a wild legend 
in our family, he was once seen riding on an elephant, in 
company with a Baboon; but I think it must have been a 
Baboo—or a Begum. Anyhow, from India tidings of his 
death reached home, within ten years. How they affected 
my aunt, nobody knew; for immediately upon the separa- 
tion, she took her maiden name again, bought a cottage in 
a hamlet on the sea-coast a long way off, established herself 
there as a single woman with one servant, and was tnder- 
stood to live secluded, ever afterwards, in an inflexible 
retirement. ; 

My father had once been a favourite of hers, I believe; 
but she was mortally affronted by his marriage, on the 
ground that my mother was ‘‘ a wax doll.” She had never 
seen my mother, but she knew her to be not yet twenty. 
My father and Miss Betsey never met again. He was 
double my mother’s age when he married, and of but a 
delicate constitution. He died a year afterwards, and, as 
I have said, six months before I came into the world. 

Thi’ was the state of matters, on the afternoon of, what J 
‘may be excused for calling that eventful and important Fri- 
day. I can make no claim therefore to have known, at that 
time, how matters stood; or to have any remembrance 
founded on the evidence of my own senses, of what follows. 

My mother was sitting by the fire, but poorly in health, 
and v low in spirits, looking at it through her tears, and 
desponding heavily about herself and the fatherless little 
stranger, who was already welcomed by some grosses of 
prophetic pins, in a drawer upstairs, to a world not at all 
excited on the subject of his arrival; my mother, I say, 
was sitting by the fire, that bright, windy March afternoon, 
very timid and sad, and very doubtful of ever coming alive 
out of tbe trial that was before her, when, lifting her eyes 
as she dried them, to the window opposite, she saw a 
strange lady coming up the garden. 
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My mother had a sure foreboding, at the second glance, 
that it was Mise Betsey. The setting sun was glowing on 
the strange lady, over the garden-fence, and she came 
walking up to the door with a fell rigidity of figure and 
composure of countenance that could have belonged to 
nobody else. 

When she reached the house, she gave another proof of 
her identity. My father had often hinted that she seldom 
conducted herself like any ordinary Christian; and now, 
instead of ringing the bell, she came and looked in at that 
identical window, pressing the end of her nose against the 
glass to that extent, that my poor, dear mother used to 
say it became perfectly flat and white in a moment. 

She gave my mother such a turn, that I have always 
been convinced I am indebted to Miss Betsey for having 
been born on a Friday. 

My mother had left her chair in her agitation, and gone > 
behind it in the corner. Miss Betsey, looking round the 
room, slowly and inquiringly, began on the other side, 
and carried her eyes on, like a Saracen’s Head in a Dutch © 
clock, until they reached my mother. Then she made a 
frown and a gesture to my mother, like one who was 
accustomed to be obeyed, to come and open the door. My 
mother went. | 

““Mrs. David Copperfield, I think,’’ said Miss Betsey; 
the emphasis referring, perhaps, to my mother’s mourning — 
weeds, and her condition. | 

“ Yes,” said my mother, faintly. 

“ Miss Trotwood,” said the visitor. ‘‘ You have heard | 
of her, I dare say?” 

My mother answered she had had that pleasure. And 
she had a disagreeable consciousness of not appearing to | 
imply that it had been an overpowering pleasure. | 

““ Now you see her,” said Miss Betsey. My mother bent | 
her head, and begged her to walk in. i 

They went into the parlour my mother had come from, 
the fire in the best room on the other side of the passage , 
not being lighted—not having been lighted, indeed, since 
my father’s funeral; and when they were both seated, and 
Miss Betsey said nothing, my mother, after vainly trying 
to restrain herself, began to cry. 

“ Oh, tut, tut, tut!” said Miss Betsey, in a hurry. 
“ Don't do that! Come, come!” 
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My mother couldn’t help it notwithstanding, so she cried 
until she had her cry out. | 
*“ Take off your cap, child,’’ said Miss Betsey, ‘‘ and let 
see you.’’ 
-~ My mother was too much afraid of her to refuse com- 
pliance with this odd request, if she had any disposition to 
f do so. Therefore she did as she was told, and did it with 
such nervous hands that her hair (which was luxuriant and 
beautiful) fell all about her face. 
= ‘* Why, bless my heart!’’ exclaimed Miss Betsey. ‘‘ You 
are a very Baby!” 
= My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful in appear- 
ance even for her years; she hung her head, as if it were 
her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbing, that indeed she 
was afraid she was but a childish widow, and would be but - 
a childish mother if she lived. In a short pause which 
ensued, she had a fancy that she felt Miss Betsey touch 
her hair, and that with no ungentle hand; but, looking 
at her, in her timid hope, she found that lady sitting with 
‘the skirt of her dress tucked up, her hands folded on one 
knee, and her feet upon the fender, frowning at the fire. 
** In the name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey, suddenly, 
"why Rookery?” 
x-a Do you mean the house, ma’am?’’ asked my mother. 
=" Why Rookery?” said Miss Betsey. ‘‘ Cookery would 
have been more to the purpose, if you had had any prac- 
tical ideas of life, either of you.’’ 
“ The name was Mr. pone rag de choice,’’ returned m 
er. ‘‘ When he bought the house, he liked to thi 
t there were rooks about it.” ; 
. The evening wind made such a disturbance just now, 
among some tall old elm-trees at the bottom of the garden, 
that neither my mother nor Miss Betsey could forbear 
glancing that way. As the elms bent to one another, like 
giants who were whispering secrets, and after a few 
— of such repose, fell into a violent flurry, tossing 
ir wild arms about, as if their late confidences were 
teally too wicked for their peace of mind, some weather- 
beaten, ragged, old rooks’-nests, burdening their higher 
nches, swung like wrecks upon a stormy sea. 
““ Where are the birds?” asked Miss Betsey. 
“ The——?’’ My mother had been thinking of some- 
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‘‘ The rooks—what has become of them?” asked Miss 


Betsey. 

s There have not been any since we have lived here,” 
said my mother. ‘‘ We thought—Mr. Copperfield thought 
—it was quite a large rookery; but the nests were v 
old ones, and the birds have deserted them a long while.”’ 

‘* David Copperfield all over!” cried Miss > 
‘* David Copperfield from head to foot! Calls a house a 
rookery when there’s not a rook near it, and takes the 
birds on trust, because he sees the nests!’’ 

‘“ Mr. Copperfield,’’ returned my mother, “ is dead, and 
if you dare speak unkindly of him to me——’”’ 

My poor, dear mother, I suppose, had some momentary 
intention of committing an assault and battery upon my 
aunt, who could easily have settled her with one hand, even 
if my mother had been in far better training for such an 
encounter than she was that evening. But it passed with 
the action of rising from her chair; and she sat down 
again very meekly, and fainted. 

When she came to herself, or when Miss Betsey had re- 
stored her, whichever it was, she found the latter stand- 
ing at the window. The twilight was by this time ing 
down into darkness; and dimly as they saw each other, 
they could not have done that without the aid of the fire. 

“ Well?” said Miss Betsey, coming back to her chair, as 
if she had only been taking a casual look at the prospect; 
‘and when do you expect——’’ : 

“ Iam all in a tremble,” faltered my mother. ‘‘ I don’t 
know what’s the matter. I shall die, I am sure!”’ 

‘‘ No, no, no,” said Miss Betsey. ‘‘ Have some tea.” 

“ Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me any 
good?” cried my mother in a helpless manner. 

“ Of course it will,” said Miss Poty, “It’s nothing 
but fancy. What do you call your girl?” | 

‘“‘ I don’t know that it will be a girl, yet, ma’am,”’ said 
my mother innocently. | 

“ Bless the Baby!” exclaimed Miss Betsey, uncon- 
sciously quoting the second sentiment of the pincushion 
in the drawer upstairs, but applying it to my mother 
<a of me, ‘‘ I don’t mean that. I meant your servant- 
girl. 

““ Peggotty,” said my mother. 

_“* Peggotty!’’ repeated Miss Betsey, with some indigna- 
tion. “ Do you mean to say, child, that any human bein 
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has gone into a Christian church, and got herself named 
Peggotty?” : 

‘It’s her surname,” said my mother, faintly. ‘‘ Mr. 
Copperfield called her by it, because her Christian name 
was the same as mine.”’ 

E Here! P na aa cried Miss Betsey, opening the par- 
lour door. ‘‘ Tea. Your mistress is a little unwell. Don’t 
dawdle.” 

Having issued this mandate with as much potentiality 
as if she had been a recognised authority in the house ever 
since it had been a house, and having looked out to con- 
front the amazed Peggotty coming along the passage with 
a candle at the sound of a strange voice, Miss Betsey shut 
the door again, and sat down as before: with her feet on 
the fender, the skirt of her dress tucked up, and her hands 
folded on one knee. 

‘* You were speaking about its being a girl,” said Miss 
Betsey. ‘‘ I have no doubt it will be a girl. I have a 
presentiment that it must be a girl. Now, child, from the 
moment of the birth of this girl——’’ 

E Perhaps boy,” my mother took the liberty of putting 


‘* I tell you I have a presentiment that it must be a girl,” 
returned Miss Betsey. ‘‘ Don’t contradict. From the 
moment of this girl’s birth, child, I intend to be her friend. 
[ intend to be her godmother, and I beg you’ll call her 
Betsey Trotwood Copperfield. There must be no mistakes 
in life with this Betsey Trotwood. There must be no 
trifling with her affections, poor dear. She must be well 
brought up, and well guarded from reposing any foolish 
confidences where they are not deserved. I must make that 
my care.” 

there was a twitch of Miss Betsey’s head, after each of 
these sentences, as if her own old wrongs were working 
within her, and she repressed any plainer references to them 
by strong constraint. So my mother suspected, at least, 
as she observed her by the low glimmer of the fire: too 
much scared by Miss Betsey, too uneasy in herself, and 
too subdued and bewildered altogether, to observe any- 
thing very clearly, or to know what to say. 

“And was David good to you, child?” asked Miss 
Betsey, when she had been silent for a little while, and 
these motions of her head had gradually ceased. ‘' Were 
you comfortable together? ’’ 
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“We were very happy,” said my mother. “Mr. 
Copperfield was only too good to me.”’ 73 
‘‘ What, he spoilt you, I suppose?” returned Miss 
Betsey. i 

“ For being quite alone and dependent on myself in’ 
this rough world again, yes, I fear he did indeed,” sobbed 
my mother. | 

“ Well! Don’t cry!’ said Miss Betsey. ‘‘ You were 
not equally matched, child—if any two people can be 
equally matched—and so I asked the question. You were | 
an orphan, weren’t you?” 

ce Yes.’’ 

‘‘ And a governess?’’ 

‘‘T was nursery governess in a family where Mr. Cop- 
perfield came to visit. Mr. Copperfield was very kind to 
me and took a great deal of notice of me, and paid me a 
good deal of attention, and at last proposed to me. And I 
accepted him. And so we were married,” said my 
mother, simply. | 

“ Ha! poor Baby!’’ mused Miss Betsey, with her frown 
still bent upon the fire. ‘‘ Do you know anything?” 

‘ I beg your pardon, ma’am,’’ faltered my mother. 

‘“ About keeping house, for instance,’’ said Miss Betsey. 

‘“ Not much, I fear,” returned my mother. ‘‘ Not so — 
much as I could wish. But Mr. Copperfield was teaching © 
aa o AER i 

(‘‘ Much he knew about it himself!’’) said Miss Betsey 
in a parenthesis 

—‘‘ And I hope I should have improved, being very 
anxious to learn, and he very patient to teach, if the great 
misfortune of his death ’’—my mother broke down again 
here, and could get no further. 

“ Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. 

“IT kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and balanced 
it with Mr. Copperfield every night,’’ cried my mother in 
another burst of distress, and breaking down again. | 

“ Well, well!” said Miss Betsey. ‘‘ Don’t cry any more.”’ 

—“ And I am sure we never had a word of difference © 
respecting it, except when Mr. Copperfield objected to my — 
threes and fives being too much like each other, or to my — 
putting curly tails to my sevens and nines,’’ resumed my 
mother in another burst, and breaking down again. f 

“You'll make yourself ill,” said Miss Betsey, ‘‘ and — 
| 
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you know that will not be good either for you or for my 
god-daughter. Come! You mustn’t do it!” 

This argument had some share in quieting my mother, 
though her increasing indisposition perhaps had a larger 
one. There was an interval of silence, only broken by 
Miss Betsey’s occasionally ejaculating, ‘‘ Ha!’’ as she sat 
with her feet upon the fender. 

‘ David had bought an annuity for himself with his 
money, I know,” said she, by and by. ‘‘ What did he 
do for you?” 

“ Mr. ager said my mother, answering with 
some difficulty, ‘‘ was so considerate and good as to secure 
the reversion of a part of it to me.” 

‘“ How much?” asked Miss Betsey. 

‘ A hundred and five pounds a year,” said my mother. 

‘“ He might have done worse,” said my aunt. 

The word was appropriate to the moment. My mother 
was so much worse that Peggotty, coming in with the tea- 
board and candles, and seeing at a glance how ill she was 
—as Miss Betsey might have done sooner if there had been 
g: enough—conveyed her upstairs to her own room with 

speed; and immediately despatched Ham Peggotty, 
her nephew, who had been for some days past secreted in 
the house, unknown to my mother, as a special messenger, 
in case of emergency, to fetch the nurse and doctor, . 

Those allied powers were considerably astonished, when 
they arrived within a few minutes of each other, to find 
an unknown lady of portentous appearance, sitting before 
the fire, with her bonnet tied over her left arm, stopping 
her ears with jewellers’ cotton. Peggotty knowing nothing 
about her, and my mother saying nothing about her, she 
Was quite a mystery in the parlour; and the fact of her 
having a magazine of jewellers’ cotton in her pocket, and 
sticking the article in her ears in that way did not detract 
from the solemnity of her presence. 

The doctor having been upstairs and come down again, 
and having satisfied himself, I suppose, that there was a 
probability of this unknown lady and himself having to 
sit there, face to face, for some hours, laid himself out to 
be polite and social. He was the meekest of his sex, the 
mildest of little men. He sidled in and out of the room, to 
take up the less space. He walked as softly as the Ghost 
in Hamlet, and more slowly. He carried his head on one 
side, partly in modest depreciation of himself, partly in 
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modest propitation of everybody else. It is nothing to 
say that he hadn’t a word to throw at a dog. He couldn’t 
have thrown a word at a mad dog. He might have offered 
him one gently, or half a one, or a fragment of one; for 
he spoke as slowly as he walked; but he wouldn’t have 
been rude to him, and he couldn’t have been quick with 
him, for any earthly consideration. 

Mr. Chillip, looking mildly at my aunt, with his head on 
one side, and making her a little bow, said, in allusion to 
the jewellers’ cotton, as he softly touched his left ear— 

‘ Some local irritation, ma’am?”’ 

‘* What!” replied my aunt, pulling the cotton out of one 
ear like a cork. 

Mr. Chillip was so alarmed by her abruptness—as he 


told my mother afterwards—that it was a mercy he didn’t 


lose his presence of mind. But he repeated sweetly— 
‘ Some local irritation, ma’am?”’ 


‘“ Nonsense!” replied my aunt, and corked herself 


again, at one blow. 

Mr. Chillip could do nothing after this, but sit and look 
at her feebly, as she sat and looked at the fire, until he 
was called upstairs again. After some quarter of an hour’s 
absence, he returned. 

“Well?” said my aunt, taking the cotton out of the 
ear nearest to him. 

“ Well, ma’am,’’ returned Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ we are—we are 
progressing slowly, ma’am.”’ 

“ Ba—a—ah!’’ said my aunt, with a perfect shake on 
bs contemptuous interjection. And corked herself, as 

efore. 


Really—really—as Mr. Chillip told my mother, he was 
almost shocked; speaking in a professional point of view 


alone, he was almost shocked. But he sat and looked at 
her, notwithstanding, for nearly two hours, as she sat 
looking at the fire, until he was again called out. After 
another absence, he again returned. 

_““ Wel?” said my aunt, taking out the cotton on that 
side again. 

“ Wel, ma’am,’’ returned Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ we are—we 
are progressing slowly, ma'am.” 

= Xia eh |’ said my aunt. With such a snarl at 
him, that Mr. Chillip absolutely could not bear it. It was 
really calculated to break ‘his spirit, he said afterwards. 
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He preferred to go and sit upon the stairs, in the dark 
and a strong draught, until he was again sent for. 

Ham Peggotty, who went to the national school, and 
-was a very dragon at his catechism, and who may therefore 
be regarded as a credible witness, reported next day, that 
happening to peep in at the parlour-door an hour after this, 
he was instantly descried by Miss Betsey, then walking to 
and fro in a state of agitation, and pounced upon before 
he could make his escape. That there were now occasional 
sounds of feet and voices overheard which he inferred 
cotton did not exclude, from the circumstance of his 
evidently being clutched by the lady as a victim on whom 
to expend her superabundant agitation when the sounds 
were loudest. That, marching him constantly up and 
down by the collar (as if he had been taking too much 
iggy i she, at those times, shook him, rumpled his 
hair, e light of his linen, stopped his ears as if she 
confounded them with her own, and otherwise touzled 
and maltreated him. This was in part confirmed by his 
aunt, who saw him at half-past twelve o’clock, soon after 
his release, and afñrmed that he was then as red as I was. 

The mild Mr. Chillip could not possibly bear malice 
at such a time, if at any time. He sidled into the parlour 
as soon as he was at liberty, and said to my aunt in his 
meekest manner— 

_ “ Well, ma'am, I am happy to congratulate you.” 

“ What upon?” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip was fluttered again, by the extreme severity 
of my aunt’s manner; so he made her a little bow and gave 
her a little smile, to mollify her. 

‘ Mercy on the man, what’s he doing!” cried my aunt, 

patiently. ‘‘ Can’t he speak?”’ 
` ** Be calm, my dear ma’am,’’ said Mr. Chillip, in his 
softest accents. ‘‘ There is no longer any occasion for un- 
easiness, ma’am. Be calm.”’ 

It has since been considered almost a miracle that my 
aunt didn’t shake him, and shake what he had to say, 
out of him. She only shook her own head at him, but in 
a way that made him quail. 

“Well, ma'am,” resumed Mr. Chillip, as soon as he 
had courage, “ I am happy to congratulate you. All is now 
over, ma'am, and well over.” 

During the five minutes or so that Mr. Chillip devoted 
to the delivery of this oration, my aunt eyed him narrowly. 
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“ How is she?” said my aunt, folding her arms with 
her bonnet still tied on one of them. 

“ Well, ma’am, she will soon be quite comfortable, I 
hope,’’ returned Mr. Chillip. “‘ Quite as comfortable as we 
can expect a young mother to be, under these melancholy 
domestic circumstances. There cannot be any objection 
to your seeing her presently, ma’am. It may do her 

od >? 


‘* And she. How is ske?” said my aunt, sharply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more on one side, and 
looked at my aunt like an amiable bird. 

“ The baby,” said my aunt. ‘“‘ How is she?” 

‘‘ Ma'am,” returned Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ I apprehended you 
had known. It’s a boy.” 

My aunt said never a word, but took her bonnet by the 
strings, in the manner of a sling, aimed a blow at Mr. 
Chillip’s head with it, put it on bent, walked out, and never 
came back. She vanished like a discontented fairy; or 
like one of those supernatural beings, whom it was 
popularly supposed I was entitled to see; and never came 
back any more. 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in her bed; 
but Betsey Trotwood Copperfield was for ever in the land 
of dreams and shadows, the tremendous region whence I 
had so lately travelled; and the light upon the window of 
our room shone out upon the earthly bourne of all such 
travellers, and the mound above the ashes and the dust 
that once was he, without whom I had never been. 


CHAPTER II 
I OBSERVE 


HE first objects that assume a distinct presence be- 

fore me, as I look far back, into the blank of my 
infancy, are my mother with her pretty hair and 
youthful shape, and Peggotty with no shape at all, and 
eyes so dark, that they seemed to darken their whole neigh, 
bourhood in her face, and cheeks and arms so hard and red. 
san I wondered the birds didn’t peck her in preference to 

es. 

L believe I can remember these two at a little distance 
apart, dwarfed to my sight by stooping down or kneeling 
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on the floor, and I going unsteadily from the one to the 
other. I have an impression on my mind which I cannot 
distinguish from actual remembrance, of the touch of Peg- 
otty’s forefinger as she used to hold it out to me, and of 
its being roughened by needlework, like a. pocket nutmeg 
grater. 
This may be fancy, though I think the memory of most 
of us can go further back into such times than many of us 
suppose; just as I believe the power of observation in 
numbers of very young children to be quite wonderful for 
its closeness and accuracy. Indeed, I think that most 
grown men who are remarkable in this respect, may with 
greater propriety be said not to have lost the faculty, than 
to have acquired it; the rather, as 1 generally observe 
such men to retain a certain freshness, and gentleness, 
and ipe paier $ of being pleased, which are also an inherit- 
ance they have preserved from their childhood. 


ce , 


I might have a misgiving that I am “‘ meandering ” in 
stopping to say this, but that it brings me to remark that I 
build these conclusions in part upon my own experience of 
myself; and if it should appear from anything I may set 
down in this narrative that I was a child of close observa. 
tion, or that as a man I have a strong memory of my 
childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these 
characteristics. 

Looking back, as I was saying, into the blank of my 
infancy, the first objects I can remember as standing out 
by themselves from a confusion of things are my mother 
and Peggotty. What else do I remember? Let me see. 
- There comes out of the cloud, our house—not new to me, 
but quite familiar, in its earliest remembrance. On the 
ground floor is Peggotty’s kitchen, opening into a back 
yard; with a pigeon-house on a pole, in the centre, without 
any pigeons in it; a great dog-kennel in a corner, without 
any dog; and a quantity of fowls that look terribly tall to 
me, walking about, in a menacing and ferocious manner. 
There is one cock who gets upon a post to crow, and seems 
to take particular notice of me as I look at him through 
the kitchen window, who makes me shiver, he is so fierce. 
Of the geese outside the side gate who come waddling after 
me with their long necks stretched out when I go that way, 
I dream at night: as a man environed by wild beasts 


os dream of lions. 
ere is a long passage—what an erormous perspective I 
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make of it!—leading from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front 
door. A dark store-room opens out of it, and that is a 
place to be run past at night; for I don’t know what may 
be amongst those tubs and jars and old tea-chests, when 
there is nobody in there with a dimly burning light, letting 
a mouldy air come out at the door, in which there is the 
smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all at 
one whiff. Then there are the two parlours: the parlour 
in which we sit of an evening, my mother and I, and Peg- 
gotty—for Peggotty is quite our companion, when her work 
is done and we are alone—and the best parlour where we 
sit on a Sunday; grandly, but not so comfortably. There 
is something of a doleful air about that room to me, for 
Peggotty has told me—I don’t know when, but appar- 
ently ages ago—about my father’s funeral, and the com- 
pany having their black cloaks put on. One T night 
my mother read to Peggotty and me in there, how 
was raised up from the dead. And I am so frightened that 
they are afterwards obliged to take me out of bed, and 
show me the quiet churchyard out of the bedroom window, 
with the dead all lying in their places at rest, below the 
solemn moon. ' 
There is nothing half so green that I know anywhere, as — 
the grass of that churchyard; nothing half so shady as its 
trees; nothing half so quiet as its tombstones. The sheep 
are feeding there, when I kneel up, early in the morning, — 
in my little bed in a closet within my mother’s room, to 
look out at it; and I see the red light shining on the sun- — 
dial, and think within myself, ‘‘ Is the sun-dial glad, I 
wonder, that it can tell the time again?’’ 
Here is our pew in the church. What a, high-backed 
pew! With a window near it, out of which our house can 
be seen, and is seen many times during the morning’s — 
service, by Peggotty, who likes to make herself as sure as — 
she can that it’s not being robbed, or it is not in flames. ~ 
But though Peggotty’s eye wanders, she is much offended 
if mine does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, 
that I am to look at the clergyman. But I can’t always 
look at him—I know him without that white thing on, and 
I am afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and perhaps 
Popping the service to inquire—and what am I to do? It’s 
a dreadful yma l to gape, but I must do something. I look 
at my mother, but she pretends not to see me. T lool at a 
boy in the aisle, and he makes faces at me. I look at the 
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sunlight coming in at the open door through the porch, 
and there I see a stray sheep—I don’t mean a sinner, but 
mutton—half making up his mind to come into the church. 
- I feel that if I looked at him any longer, I might be tempted 
to "7 something out loud; and what would become of me 
then! I look up at the monumental tablets on the wall, 
and try to think of Mr. Bodgers, late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have been, when 
affliction sore, long time Mr. ers bore, and physicians 
were in vain. I wonder whether they called in Mr. Chillip, 
and he was in vain; and if so, how he likes to be reminded 
of it once a week. I look from Mr. Chillip, in his Sunday 
neckcloth, to the pulpit; and think what a good place it 
would be to play in, and what a castle it would make, with 
another boy coming up the stairs to attack it, and having 
the velvet cushion with the tassels thrown down on his 
head. In time my eyes gradually shut up; and, from 
seeming to hear the clergyman singing a drowsy song in 
the heat, I hear nothing, until I fall off the seat with a 
crash, and am taken out, more dead than alive, by 


Peggotty. ; ; , 
d now I see the outside of our house, with the latticed 
bedroom windows standing open to let in the sweet-smell- 
ing air, and the ragged old rooks’ nests still dangling in the 
elm trees at the bottom of the front garden. Now ÍI am in 
‘the garden at the back, beyond the yard where the empty 
igeon-house and dog-kennel are—a very preserve of 
tterflies, as I remember it, with a high fence and a gate 
and padlock; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper 
and richer than fruit has ever been since, in any other 
den, and where my mother gathers some in a basket, 
“while I stand by, bolting furtive gooseberries, and trying to 
‘look unmoved. A great wind rises, and the summer is gone 
in a moment. e are playing in the winter twilight, 
dancing about the parlour. When my mother is out of 
breath and rests herself in an elbow-chair, I watch her 
winding her bright curls round her fingers, and straighten- 
‘ing her waist, and nobody knows better than I do that she 
likes to look so well, and is proud of being so pretty. 
That is among my very earliest impressions. That, and 
a sense that we were both a little afraid of Peggotty, and 
submitted ourselves in most things to her direction, were 
among the first opinions—if they may be so called—that 
I ever derived from what I saw. 
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Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlour 
fire, alone. I had been reading to Peggotty about croco- 
diles. I must have read very perspicuously, or the poor 
soul must have been deeply interested, for 1 remember she 
had a cloudy impression, after I had done, that they were 
a sort of vegetable. I was tired of reading, and dead sleepy; 
but having leave, as a high treat, to sit up until my mother 
came home from spending the evening at a neighbour’s, I 
would rather have died upon my post (of course) than have 
gone to bed. I had reached that stage of sleepiness when 
Peggotty seemed to swell and grow immensely large. I 
propped my eyelids open with my two forefingers, and 
looked perseveringly at her as she sat at work; at the 
little bit of wax-candle she kept for her thread—how old 
it looked, being so wrinkled in all directions !—at the little 
house with a thatched roof, where the yard measure lived; 
at her work-box with a sliding lid, with a view of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the top; at the 
brass thimble on her finger; at herself, whom I thought 
lovely. I felt so sleepy, that I knew if I lost sight of any- 
thing, for a moment, I was gone. 

‘“ Peggotty,” says I, suddenly, ‘‘ were you ever 
married,’’ 

‘“ Lord, Master Davy,” replied Peggotty. ‘‘ What’s put ` 
marriage in your head!’’ 

She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke 
me. And then she stopped in her work, and looked at me, 
with her needle drawn out to its thread’s length. 

‘“ But were you ever married, Peggotty?’’ says I. “ You — 
are a very handsome woman, an’t you?” 

I thought her in a different style from my mother, cer- | 
tainly; but of another school of beauty, I considered her a © 
perfect example. There was a red velvet footstool in the 
best parlour, on which my mother had painted a nosegay. ~ 
The ground work of that stool, and Peggotty’s complexion, — 
appeared to me to be one and the same thing. The stool © 
was smooth, and Peggotty was rough, but that made no 
difference. 

‘“ Me handsome, Davy!” said Peggotty. ‘‘ Lawk, no, 
my dear! But what put marriage in your head?”’ 

“ I don’t know!—You mustn’t marry more than one 
person at a time, may you, Peggotty?” 


“ Certainly not,” says Peggotty, with the promptest 
decision. 
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_ ** But if you marry a person, and the person dies, why 
then ‘at may marry another person, mayn’t you, Peg- 


` ** You MAY,” says Peggotty, ‘‘ if you choose, my dear. 
That’s a matter of opinion.” 
= ** But what is your opinion, Peggotty?” said I. 

I asked her, and looked curiously at her, because she 
looked so curiously at me. 

‘t My opinion is,” said Peggotty, taking her eyes from 
me, after a little indecision, and going on with her work, 
“ that I never was married myself, Master Davy, and that 
I don’t expect to be. That’s all I know about the subject.’’ 
=“ You an’t cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you?” said 
I, after sitting quiet for a minute. 
_ I really thought she was, she had been so short with me; 
but I was quite mistaken; for she laid aside her work 

ich was a stocking of her own), and opening her arms 
wide, took my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. I know it was a good squeeze, because, being 
very plump, whenever she made any little exertion after 
she was dressed, some of the buttons on the back of her 
gown flew off. And I recollect two bursting to the opposite 
side of the parlour, while she was hugging me. 

** Now let me hear some more about the Crorkindills,’’ 
said Peggotty, who was not quite right in the name yet, 
“ for I an’t heard half enough.” 

I couldn’t quite understand why Peggotty looked so 

r, or why she was so ready to go back to the croco- 
es. However, we returned to those monsters, with fresh 
wakefulness on my nape and we left their eggs in the sand 
for the sun to hatc ; and we ran away from them, and 
baffled them by tonstantly turning, which they were un- 
able to do quickly, on account of their unwieldy make; 
and we went into the water after them, as natives, and put 
pieces of timber down their throats; and in short we 
ran the whole crocodile gauntlet. J did at least; but I had 
my doubts of Peggotty, who was thoughtfully sticking her 
needle into various parts of her face and arms, all the time. 
We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the 
alligators, when the garden bell rang. We went out to the 
door; and there was my mother, looking unusually pretty, 
I thought, and with her a gentleman with beautiful black 
hair and whiskers, who had walked home with us from 
church last Sunday. 
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As my mother stooped down on the threshold to take 
me in her arms and kiss me, the gentleman said I was a 
more highly privileged little fellow than a monarch—or 
something like that; for my later understanding comes, I 
am sensible, to my aid here. 

‘‘ What does that mean?” I asked him, over her 
shoulder. 

He patted me on the head; but somehow I didn’t like 
him or his deep voice, and I was jealous that his hand 
should touch my mother’s in touching me—which it did. 
{ put it away, as well as I could. 

‘ Oh, Davy!” remonstrated my mother. 

‘“ Dear boy!’’ said the gentleman. ‘‘ I cannot wonder 
at his devotion !’’ 

I never saw such a beautiful colour on my mother’s face 
before. She gently chid me for being rude; and, keeping 
me close to her shawl, turned to thank the gentleman for 
taking so much trouble as to bring her home. She put out 
her hand to him as she spoke, and, as he met it with his 
own, she glanced, I thought, at me. 

‘“ Let us say ‘ good-night,’ my fine boy,” said the gen- 
tleman, when he had bent his head—J saw him !—over my 
mother’s little glove. 

‘< Good-night!’’ said I. 

‘ Come! Let us be the best friends in the world!” said 
the gentleman, laughing. ‘‘ Shake hands!” 

My right hand was in my mother’s left, so I gave him 
the other. ‘‘ Why, that’s the wrong hand, Davy !” laughed 
the gentleman. 

My mother drew my right hand forward, but I was re- 
solved for my former reason not to give it him, and I did 
not. I gave him the other, and he shook it heartily, and 
said I was a brave fellow, and went away. 

At this minute I see him turn round in the garden, and 
give us a last look with his ill-omened black eyes, before 
the door was shut. 

Peggotty, who had not said a word or moved a finger, 
secured the fastenings instantly, and we all went into the 
parlour. My mother, contrary to her usual habit, instead 
of coming to the elbow-chair by the fire, remained at the 
other end of the room, and sat singing to herself. 

““—Hope you have had a pleasant evening, ma’am,”’ 
said Peggotty, standing as stiff as a barrel in the centre of 
the room, with a candlestick. in her hand. 
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_ ““ Much obliged to you, Peggotty,” returned her mother, 
in a cheerful voice, ‘‘ I have had a very pleasant evening.” 
“A stranger or so makes an agreeable change,” sug- 
gested Peggotty. / 

ff hen very agreeable change indeed,’’ returned my 
mother. 

Peggotty continuing to stand motionless in the middle of 
the room, and my mother resuming her singing, I fell 
asleep, though I was not so sound asleep but that I could 
hear voices, without hearing what they said. When I half 
awoke from this uncomfortable doze, I found Peggotty 
and my mother both in tears, and both talking. 

‘* Not such a one as this, Mr. Copperfield wouldn’t have 
liked,” said Peggotty. ‘‘ That I say, and that I swear!’ 

‘ Good Heavens!” cried my mother. ‘‘ You'll drive me 
mad! Was ever any r girl so ill-used by her servants 
as I am! Why do I do myself the injustice of calling 
myself a girl? Have I never been married, Feggotty? AN 

‘‘God knows you have, ma’am,’’ returned Peggotty. 

“ Then how can you dare,” said my mother—‘ you 
know I don’t mean how can you dare, Peggotty, but how 

you have the heart—to make me so uncomfortable and 
such bitter things to me, when you are well aware that 
I kava out of this place, a single friend to turn to!”’ 
_ “The more’s the reason,” returned ree ape i “* for 
saying that it won’t do. No! That it won’t do. No! No 
ce could make it do. No!’’—I thought Peggotty would 
fave thrown the candlestick away, she was so emphatic 
with it. 

“ How can you be so aggravating,” said my mother, 
Shedding more tears than before, “ as to talk in such an 
‘unjust manner! How can you go on as if it was all settled 
and arranged, Peggotty, when I tell you over and over 
again, you cruel thing, that beyond the commonest 
civilities nothing has passed! You talk of admiration. 
What am I to do? If people are so silly as to indulge the 
sentiment, is it my fault? What am I to do, I ask you? 
‘Would you wish me to shave my head and black my face, 
or disfigure myself with a burn, or a scald, or something 
of that sort? I daresay you would, Peggotty. I daresay 
you'd quite enjoy it.” 

Peggotty seemed to také this aspersion very much to 
heart, I thought. 

“ And my dear boy,” cried my mother, coming to the 


, 
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elbow-chair in which I was, and caressing me, “ my own 
little Davy! Is it to be hinted to me that I am wanting 
in affection for my precious treasure, the dearest little 
fellow that ever was!” ; : k 

‘ Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing,” said 
Peggotty. 

“ You did, Peggotty!” returned my mother. ‘“‘ You 
know you did. What else was it possible to infer from 
what you said, you unkind creature, when you know as 
well as I do that on his account only last quarter I 
wouldn’t buy myself a new parasol, though that old green 
one is frayed the whole way up, and the fringe is perfectly 
mangy. You know it is, Peggotty. You can’t deny it.” 
Then, turning affectionately to me, with her cheek against 
mine, ‘‘ Am I a naughty mama to you, Davy? Am Ia 
nasty, cruel, selfish, bad mama? af I am, my child; say 
‘ yes,’ dear boy, and Peggotty will love you, and Peg- 
gotty’s love is a great deal better than mine, Davy. I 
don’t love you at all, do I?” 

At this, we all fell a-crying together. I think I was the 
loudest of the party, but I am sure we were all sincere 
about it. I was quite heart-broken myself, and am afraid 
that in the first transports of wounded tenderness I called 
Peggotty a ‘‘ Beast.” That honest creature was in deep 
affliction, I remember, and must have become quite 
buttonless on the occasion; for a little volley of those ex- 
plosives went off, when, after having made it up with m 
mother, she kneeled down by the elbow-chair, and made it 
up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs kept waking 
me; for a long time; and when one very strong sob quite 
hoisted me up in bed, I found my mother sitting on the 
coverlet, and leaning over me. I fell asleep in her arms, 
after that, and slept soundly. 

Whether it was the following Sunday when I saw the 
gentleman again, or whether there was any greater lapse of 
time before he reappeared, I cannot recall. I don’t profess 
to be clear about dates. But there he was, in church, and 
he walked home with us afterwards. He came in, too, to 
look at a famous geranium we had, in the parlour window. 
It did not appear to me that he took much notice of it, but 
before he went he asked my mother to give him a bit of 
the blossom. She begged him to choose it for himself, but 
he refused to do that—I could not understand why—so she 
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plucked it for him, and gave it into his hand. He said he 
would never, never, pet with it any more; and I thought 
he must be quite a fool not to know that it would fall to 
‘pieces in a day or two. 

Peggotty began to be less with us, of an evening, than 
she had always been. My mother deferred to her very 
much—more than usual, it occurred to me—and we were 
all three excellent friends; still we were different from what 
we used to be, and were not so comfortable among our- 
selves. Sometimes I fancied that Peggotty perhaps ob- 
jected to my mother’s wearing all the pretty dresses she 
had in her p Aea or to her going so often to visit at that 
neighbour’s; but I couldn’t, to my satisfaction, make out 
how it was. 

Gradually I became used to seeing the gentleman with 
the black whiskers. I liked him no better than at first, and 
had the same coeeey jealousy of him; but if I had any 
reason for it beyond a child’s instinctive dislike, and a 
general idea that Peggotty and I could make much of my 
mother without any help, it certainly was not the reason 
that I might have found if I had been older. No such 
thing came into my mind, or near it. I could observe, in 
little pieces, as it were; but as to making a net of a number 
of these pieces, and catching anybody in it, that was, as 
yet, beyond me. 

' One autumn morning I was with my mother in the front 
garden, when Mr. Murdstone—I knew him by that name 
now—came by, on horseback. He reined up his horse to 
salute my mother, and said he was going to Lowestoft to 
see some friends who were there with a yacht, and merrily 
to take me on the saddle before him if I would 

ike the ride. 
` The air was so clear and pleasant, and the horse seemed 
to like the idea of the ride so much himself, as he stood 
snorting and pawing at the garden gate, that I had a great 
desire to go. I was sent upstairs to Peggotty to be made 
ce; and in the meantime Mr. Murdstone dismounted, 
and, with his horse’s bridle drawn over his arm, walked 
slowly up and down on the outer side of the sweet brier 
fence, while my mother walked slowly up and down on the 
inner to keep him company. I recollect Peggotty and I 
ping out at them from my little window; I recollect 
om closely they appeared to be examining the sweet brier 
between them, as they strolled along; and how from being 
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in a perfectly angelic temper, Peggotty turned cross in a 
moment, and brushed my hair the wrong way, excessively 
hard. 

Mr. Murdstone and I were soon off, and trotting along on 
the green turf by the side of the road. He held me quite 
easily with one arm, and I don’t think I was restless 
usually; but I could not make up my mind to sit in front 
of him without turning my head sometimes, and lookin 
up in his face. He had that kind of shallow black eye— 
want a better word to express an eye that has no depth in it 
to be looked into—which, when it is abstracted, seems 
from some peculiarity of light to be disfigured, for a 
moment at a time, by a cast. Several times when I glanced 
at him, I observed that appearance with a sort of awe, and 
wondered what he was thinking about so closely. His hair 
and whiskers were blacker and thicker, looked at so near, 
than even I had given them credit for being. A square- 
ness about the lower part of his face, and the dotted in- 
dication of the strong black beard he shaved close every 
day, reminded me of the waxwork that had travelled into 
our neighbourhood some half a year before. This, his 
regular eyebrows, and the rich white, and black, and — 
brown of his cee etm his complexion, and © 
his memory !—made me think him, in spite of my misgiv- © 
ings, a very handsome man. I have no doubt that my — 
poor dear mother thought him so too. 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gentlemen © 
were smoking cigars in a room by themselves. Each of them — 
was lying on at least four chairs, and had a large, rough 
jacket on. In a corner was a heap of coats and boat- — 
cloaks, and a flag, all bundled up together. | 

They both rolled on to their feet in an untidy sort of 
manner when we came in, and said: ‘‘ Hollo, Murdstone ! 
We thought you were dead!” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

‘“ And who’s this shaver?” said one of the gentlemen, — 
taking hold of me. 

‘“ That’s Davy,” returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Davy who?” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Jones?” 

‘“ Copperfield,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“ What! Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield’s incumbrance?” ` 
cried the gentleman. “ The pretty little widow?” 

‘‘ Quinion,’’ said Mr. Murdstone, “ take care, if you 
please. Somebody’s sharp.’’ 
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“ Who is?” asked the gentleman, laughing. 

I looked up quickly; being curious to know. 

‘‘ Only Brooks of Sheffield,’’ said Mr. Murdstone. 

_ I was quite relieved to find it was only Brooks of Shet. 
field; for, at first, I really thought it was I. 

There seemed to be something very comical in the re- 
oe of Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, for both the gentlemen 

ughed heartily when he was mentioned, and Mr. Murd- 
stone was a good deal amused also. After some laughing, 
the gentleman whom he had called Quinion said: 

‘* And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in re- 
ference to the projected business?’’ 

“ Why, I don’t know that Brooks understands much 
about it at present,” replied Mr. Murdstone; ‘‘ but he is 
not generally favourable, I believe.’’ 

There was more laughter at this, and Mr. Quinion said 
he would ring the bell for some sherry in which to drink to 
Brooks. This he did; and when the wine came, he made 
me have a little, with a biscuit, and, before I drank it, 
stand up and say ‘‘ Confusion to Brooks of Sheffield!’’ 
The toast was received with great applause, and such 

earty laughter that it made me laugh too; at which they 
hed the more. In short, we quite enjoyed ourselves. 
e walked about on the cliff after that, and sat on the 
grass, and looked at things through a telescope—I could 
make out nothing myself when it was put to my eye, but 
I pretended I could—and then we came back to the hotel 
to an early dinner. All the time we were out, the two. 
gentlemen smoked incessantly—which, I thought, if I 
ight judge from the smell of their rough coats, they must 
nave been doing ever since the coats had first come home 

m the tailor’s. I must not forget that we went on 
board the yacht, where they all three descended into the 
cabin, and were busy with some papers. I saw them quite 
ard at work, when I looked down through the open sky- 
ight. They left me, during this time, with a very nice 
man with a very large head of red hair and a very small 
iny hat upon it, who had got a cross-barred shirt or 
istcoat on with ‘‘ Skylark ”’ in capital letters across the 
hest. I thought it was his name; and that as he lived on 
board ship and hadn’t a street door to put his name on, he 
put it there instead; but when I called him Mr. Skylark, 
b said it meant the vessel. 

I observed all day that Mr. Murdstone was graver and 
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steadier than the two gentlemen. They were very gay 
and careless. They joked freely with one another, but 
seldom with him. It appeared to me that he was more 
clever and cold than they were, and that they regarded 
him with something of my own feeling. I remarked that 
once or twice when Mr. Quinion was talking, he looked at 
Mr. Murdstone sideways, as if to make sure of his not being 
displeased; and that once when Mr. Passnidge (the other 
gentleman) was in high spirits he trod upon his foot, and 
gave him a secret caution with his eyes, to observe Mr. 
Murdstone, who was sitting stern and silent. Nor do I 
recollect that Mr. Murdstone laughed at all that day, ex- 
cept at the Sheffield joke—and that, by the bye, was his 
own. 

We went home early in the evening. It was a very fine 
evening, and my mother and he had another stroll by the 
sweet brier, while I was sent in to get my tea. When he 
was gone, my mother asked me all about the day I had 
had, and what they had said and done. I mentioned what 
they had said about her, and she laughed, and told me 
that they were impudent fellows who talked nonsense— 
but I knew it pleased her. I knew it quite as well as I know 
it how. I took the opportunity of asking if she was at all 
acquainted with Mr. Brooks of Sheffield, but she answered 
No, only she supposed he must be a manufacturer in the 
knife and fork way. 

Can I say of her face—altered as I have reason to re- 

.member it, perished as I know it is—that it is gone, when 
here it comes before me at this instant, as distinct as any 
face that I may choose to look on in a crowded street i 
Can I say of her innocent and girlish beauty, that it faded, 
and was no more, when its breath falls on my cheek now, 
as it fell that night? Can I say she ever changed, when 
my remembrance brings her back to life, thus only; and 
truer to its loving youth than I have been, or man ever is, 
still holds fast what it cherished then? | 

I write of her just as she was when I had gone to bec 
after this talk, and she came to bid me good-night. She 
kneeled down playfully by the side of the bed, and layin 
her chin upon her hands, and laughing, said: 

“ What was it they said, Davy? Tell me again. 
can’t believe it.” 

“< Bewitching  . bdgan, 

My mother put her hands upon my lips to stop me. 
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 “ It was never bewitching,” she said, laughing. “‘ It 
never could have been bewitching, Davy. Now I know it 
wasn’t!” 
<“ Yes it was. ‘ Bewitching Mrs. Copperfield,’ ’’ I re- 
peated, stoutly. ‘‘ And ‘ pretty.’ ”’ 

_ “ No, no, it was never pretty. Not pretty,’’ interposed 
my mother, laying her fingers on my lips again. 

“ Yes it was. ‘ Pretty little widow.’ ”’ : 

‘* What foolish, impudent creatures!’’. cried my 
mother, laughing and covering her face. ‘‘ What ridiculous 
men! An’t they? Davy dear——”’ 

= Well, Ma.” 

“Don’t tell Peggotty; she might be angry with them. 

am dreadfully angry with them myself; but I would 
rather Peggotty didn’t know.’’ 

I promised, of course! and we kissed one another over 

ad over again, and I soon fell fast asleep. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it were the 

day when Peggotty broached the striking and adven- 
wrous proposition I am about to mention; but it was pro- 
a) about two months afterwards. 
e were sitting as before, one evening (when my mother 
out as before), in company with the stocking and the 
yard measure, and the bit of wax, and the box with St. 
Paul’s on the lid, and the crocodile book, when Peggotty 
after looking at me several times, and opening her mouth 
as if she were going to speak, without doing it—which I 
ought was merely gaping, or I should have been rather 
armed—said coaxingly : 

““ Master Davy, how should you like to go along with 
me and spend a fortnight at my brother’s at Yarmouth? 
Wouldn’t tha’ be a treat?” + 
**Ts your prother an agreeable man, Peggotty?” I in- 
quired, provisionally. 

_** Oh, what an agreeable man he is!” cried Peggotty, 
holding up her hands. “‘ Then there’s the sea; and the 
fpoats and ships; and the fishermen; and the beach, and 
| Am to play with Fy 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned in my 
í 


irst chapter, but she spoke of him as a morsel of English 


I was flushed by her summary of delights, and replied 
hat it a op indeed be a treat, but what would my 
other say 
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“ Why, then I'll as good as bet a guinea,” said Peg- 
gotty, intent upon my face, “‘ that she’ll let us go. PH 
ask her, if you like, as soon as ever she comes home. There 
now !”’ 

“ But what’s she to do while we're away?” said I, 
putting my small elbows on the table to argue the point. 
“ She can’t live by herself.” ; 

If Peggotty were looking for a hole, all of a sudden, in 
the heel of that stocking, it must have been a very little 
one indeed, and not worth darning. 

“Isay! Peggotty! She can’t live by herself, you 
know.” 

“ Oh, bless you!’’ said Peggotty, looking at me again 
at last. ‘‘ Don’t you know? - She’s going to stay for a 
fortnight with Mrs. Grayper. Mrs. Grayper’s going to 
have a lot of company.” 

Oh! If that was it, I was quite ready to go. I waited, 
in the utmost impatience, until my mother came home 
from Mrs. Grayper’s (for it was that identical neighbour), 
to ascertain if we could get leave to carry out this great 
idea. Without being nearly so much surprised as I had 
expected, my mother entered into it readily; and it was 
all arranged that night, and my board and lodging during 
the visit were to be paid for. 

The day soon came for our going. It was such an early 
day that it came soon, even to me, who was in a fever of 
expectation, and half-afraid that an earthquake or a fiery 
mountain, or some other great convulsion of nature might 
interpose to stop the expedition. We were to go in a 
carrier’s cart, which departed in the morning after break- 
fast. I would have given any money to have been allowed 
to wrap myself up overnight, and sleep in my hat and 
boots. 

It touches me nearly now, although I tell it lightly, to 
recollect how eager I was to leave my happy home; to 
think how little I suspected what I did leave for ever. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier’s cart was 
at the gate, and my mother stood there kissing me, a 
grateful fondness for her and for the old place I had never 
turned my back upon before made me cry. I am glad to 
know that my mother cried too, and that I felt her heart 
beat against mine. 

I am glad to recollect that when the carrier began to 
move, my mother ran out at the gate, and called to him to 
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stop, that she might kiss me once more. I am glad to 
dwell upon the earnestness and love with which she lifted 
her face to mine, and did so. 

_ As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murdstone came 
_ūp to where she was, and seemed to expostulate with her 
for being so moved. I was looking back round the awning 

sf the cart, and wondered what business it was of his. 

, who was also looking back on the other side, 
seemed anything but satisfied; as the face she brought 
back into the cart denoted. 
- I sat looking at Peggotty for some time, in a reverie on 
this supposititious case: whether, if she were employed to 
lose me like the boy in the fairy tale, I should be able to 
track my way home again by the buttons she would shed. 


CHAPTER III 
I HAVE A CHANGE 


[Tis carrier’s horse was the laziest horse in the world, 


: I should hope, and shuffled along, with his head 
down, as if he liked to keep the people waiting to 
whom the packages were directed. I fancied, indeed, that 
he sometimes chuckled audibly over this reflection, but 
the carrier said he was only troubled with a cough. 
' The carrier had a way of keeping his head down, like his 
horse, and of drooping sleepily forward as he drove, with 
one of his arms on each of his knees. I say ‘‘ drove,” but 
it struck me that the cart would have gone to Yarmouth 
quite as well without him, for the horse did all that; and as 
to conversation, he had no idea of it but whistling. 
*, Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, which 
would have lasted us out handsomely, if we had been going 
to London by the same conveyance. We ate a good deal, 
and slept a good deal. Peggotty always went to sleep with 
her chin upon the handle of the basket, her hold of which 
never relaxed; and I could not have believed unless I had 
heard her do it, that one defenceless woman could have 
snored so much. 
_ We made so many deviations up and down lanes, and 
were such a long time delivering a bedstead at a public- 
house, and calling at other places, that I was quite tired, 
and very glad when we saw Yarmouth. It looked rather 
B 
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spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried my eye over 
the ered dull aki that lay across the river; and I could 
not help wondering, if the world were really as round as my 
geography book said, how any part of it came’ to be so 
flat. But I refiected that Yarmouth might be situated at 
one of the poles; which would account for it. 

As we drew a little nearer, and saw the whole adjacent 
prospect lying a straight low line under the sky, I hinted to 
Peggotty that a mound or so might have improved it; and 
also that if the land had been a little more separated from 
the sea, and the town and the tide had not been quite so 
much mixed up, like toast and water, it would have been 
nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than 
usual, that we must take things as we found them, and 
that, for her part, she was proud to call herself a Yar- 
mouth Bloater. 

When we got into the street (which was strange enough © 
to me) and smelt the fish, and pitch, and oakum, and tar, 
and saw the sailors walking about, and the carts jingling 
up and down over the stones, I felt that I had done so 
busy a place an injustice; and said as much to Peggotty, 
who heard my expressions of delight with great com- 
placency, and told me it was well known (I suppose to 
those who had the good fortune to be born Bloaters) that 
Yarmouth was, upon the whole, the finest place in the 
universe. 

‘‘Here’s my Am!” screamed Peggotty, ‘‘ growed out 
of knowledge!’’ 

He was waiting for us, in fact, at the public-house; and 
asked me how I found myself, like an old acquaintance. 
I did not feel, at first, that I knew him as well as he knew 
me, because he had never come to our house since the night 
I was born, and naturally he had the advantage of me. 
But our intimacy was much advanced by his taking me 
on his back to carry me home. He was, now, a huge, 
strong fellow of six feet high, broad in proportion, and 
round-shouldered; but with a simpering boy’s face, and 
curly, light hair that gave him quite a sheepish look. He 
was dressed in a canvas jacket, and a pair of such very 
stiff trousers that they would have stood quite as well 
alone, without any legs in them. And you couldn’t s 
properly have said he wore a hat, as that he was covered 
in a-top, like an old building, with something pitchy. 

Ham carrying me on his back and a small box of o 
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under his arm, and Peggotty carrying another small box 
of ours, we turned down lanes bestrewn with bits of chips 
and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas works, ro 
walks, boat-builders’ yards, ship-wrights’ yards, ship 
breakers’ yards, caulkers’ yards, riggers’ lofts, smiths’ 
forges, and a great litter of such places, until we came 
out upon the dull waste I had already seen at a distance; 
when Ham said— 

‘‘ Yon’s our house, Mas’r Davy!” 

I looked in all directions, as far as I could stare over the 
wilderness, and away at the sea, and away at the river, 
but no house could 7 make out. There was a black barge, 
or some other kind of superannuated boat, not far off, high 
and dry on the ground, with an iron funnel sticking out of 
it for a chimney and smoking very cosily; but nothing else 
in the way of a habitation that was visible to me. 

“ That’s not it?” said I. ‘‘ That ship-looking thing?’’ 

‘‘ That’s it, Mas'r Davy,” returned Ham. 

If it had been Aladdin’s palace, roc’s egg and all, I sup- 
pose I could not have been more charmed with the 
romantic idea of living in it. There was a delightful door 
cut in the side, and it was roofed in, and there were little 
windows in it; but the wonderful charm of it was, that it 
was a real boat which had no doubt been upon the water 
hundreds of times, and which had never been intended to 
be lived in, on dry land. That was the captivation of it 
to me. If it had ever been meant to be lived in, I might 
have thought it small, or inconvenient, or lonely; but never 
having been designed for any such use, it became a perfect 
abode. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. 
There was a table, and a Dutch clock, and a chest of 
drawers, and on the chest of drawers there was a tea-tray 
with a painting on it of a lady with a parasol, taking a 
walk with a military-looking child who was trundling a 
hoop. The tray was kept from tumbling down by a Bible; 
and the tray, if it had tumbled down, would have smashed 
a quantity of cups and saucers and a teapot that were 
grouped around the book. On the walls there were some 
common coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of Scrip- 
ture subjects; such as I have never seen since in the hands 
of pedlars, without seeing the whole interior of Peggotty’s 
brother’s house again, at one view. Abraham in red going 
to sacrifice Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a 
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den of green lions, were the most prominent of these. Over 
the little mantel-shelf was a picture of the Sarah Jane 
lugger, built at Sunderland, with a real little wooden stern 
stuck on to it; a work of art, combining composition with 

entry, which I considered to be one of the most en- 
viable possessions that the world could afford. There were 
some hooks in the beams of the ceiling, the use of which 
I did not divine then; and some lockers and boxes and 
conveniences of that sort, which served for seats and eked 
out the chairs. 

All this I saw in the first glance after I crossed the 
threshold—childlike, according to my theory—then Pa 
gotty opened a little door and showed me my bedroom. It 
was the completest and most desirable bedroom ever seen 
—in the stern of the vessel; with a little window, where 
the rudder used to go through; a little looking-glass, just 
the right height for me, nailed against the wall, and framed 
with oyster-shells; a little bed, which there was just room 
enough to get into, and a nosegay of seaweed in a blue 
mug on the table. The walls were whitewashed as white 
as milk, and the patchwork counterpane made my eyes 
quite ache with its brightness. One thing I particularly 
noticed in this delightful house was the smell of fish; which 
was so searching, that when I took out my pocket hand- 
kerchief to wipe my nose, I found it smelt exactly as if it | 
had wrapped up a lobster. On my imparting this dis: 
covery in confidence to Peggotty, she informed me that 
her brother dealt in lobsters, crabs, and crawfish; and I 
afterwards found that a heap of these creatures, in a state 
of wonderful conglomeration with one another, and never 
leaving off pinching whatever they laid hold of, were 
usually to be found in a little wooden outhouse where the 
pots and kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a very civil woman in a white 
apron, whom I had seen curtseying at the door when I was 
on Ham’s back, about a quarter of a mile off. Likewise 
by a most beautiful little girl (or I thought her so) with a 
necklace of blue beads on, who wouldn’t let me kiss her 
when I offered to, but ran away and hid herself. By and 
by, when we had dined in a sumptuous manner off boiled 
dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with a chop for me, 2 
hairy man with a very good-natured face came home. As 
he called Peggotty ‘‘ Lass,” and gave her a hearty smack 
on the cheek, I had no doubt, from the general propriety 
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of her conduct, —_ he ee ae brother; er ue turned 
out—bei introduced to me as Mr. Peggotty, 
the master of the house. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty. “Yowl 
find us rough, sir, but you’ll find us ready.’’ 

- I thanked him, and replied that I was sure I should be 
happy in such a delightful place. À 

‘“ How’s your Ma, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Did you 
leave her É akes jolly?” 

I gave Mr. Peggotty to understand that she was as jolly 
as I could wish, and that she desired her compliments— 
which was a polite fiction on my part. 

‘‘T’m much obleeged to her, I’m sure,” said Mr. Peg- 
gotty. ‘‘ Well, sir, if you can make out here, fur a fort- 
nut, long wi’ her,’’ nodding at his sister, ‘‘ and Ham, and 
little Em’ly, we shall be proud of your company.” 

Having done the honours of his house in this hospitable 
manner, Mr. Peggotty went out to wash himself in a 
kettleful of hot water, remarking that ‘‘ cold would never 
get his muck off.” He soon returned, greatly improved in 

earance; but so rubicund, that I couldn’t help thinkin 

face had this in common with the lobsters, crabs, an 
crawfish—that it went into the hot water very black, and 
came out very red. 

After tea, when the door was shut and all was made 
snug (the nights being cold and misty now), it seemed to 
me the most delicious retreat that the imagination of man 
could conceive. To hear the wind getting up out at sea, to 
know that the fog was creeping over the desolate flat out- 
side, and to look at the fire, and think that there was no 
house near but this one, and this one a boat, was like en- 
hantment. Little Em’ly had overcome her shyness, and 
was sitting by my side upon the lowest and least of the 
léckers, which was just large a a for us two, and just 
fitted into the chimney corner. . Peggotty, with the 
ite apron, was knitting on the opposite side of the fire. 
ae at her needlework was as much at home with 
aul’s and the bit of wax-candle as if they had never 
wn any other roof. Ham, who had been giving me my 
first lesson in all fours, was trying to recollect a scheme of 
ing fortunes with the dirty cards, and was printing off 
y impressions of his thumb on all the cards he turned. 
. Peggotty was smoking his pipe. I felt it was a time 
conversation and confidence. 
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“ Mr. Peggotty!” says I. 

‘S Spi Teana De ; 

‘“ Did you give your son the name of Ham, because you 
lived in a sort of ark?” 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, but 
answered— 

‘No, sir. I never giv him no name.” 

‘‘ Who gave him that name then?” said I, putting 
question number two of the catechism to Mr. Peggotty. 

‘“ Why, sir, his father giv it him,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

‘“ I thought you were his father!’’ 

‘‘ My brother Joe was his father,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” I hinted, after a respectful 

ause: 
mN Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty was not 
Ham’s father, and began to wonder whether I was mis- 
taken about his relationship to anybody else there. I was 
so curious to know, that I made up my mind to have it 
out with Mr. Peggotty. 

‘* Little Em’ly,” I said, glancing at her. ‘‘ She is your 
daughter, isn’t she, Mr. Peggotty?” a 

“ No, sir. My brother-in-law, Tom, was her father.” _ 

I couldn’t help it. ‘‘“—Dead, Mr. Peggotty?” I hinted, | 


after another respectful silence. 

‘* Drowndead,’’ said Mr. Peggotty. | 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but had not 
got to the bottom of it yet, and must get to the bottom 
somehow. So I said— 

“ Haven’t you any children, Mr. Peggotty?” 

“ No, master,” he answered with a short laugh. “ Pm’ 
a bacheldore.’’ 

“ A bachelor,” I said, astonished. ‘‘ Why, who’s that, 
Mr. Peggotty?” Pointing to the person in the apron who 
was knitting. 

‘“ That’s Missis Gummidge,’’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

‘‘ Gummidge, Mr. Peggotty?” 

But at this point Peggotty—I mean my own peculia 
Peggotty—made such impressive motions to me not to a 
any more questions, that I could only sit and look at 
the silent company, until it was time to go to bed. Then 
in the privacy of my own little cabin, she informed m 
that Ham and Em’ly were an orphan nephew and niece 
whom my host had at different times adopted in thei 
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childhood, when they were left destitute; and that Mrs. 
Gummidge was the widow of his partner in a boat, who 
had died very poor. He was but a poor man himself, said 
Peggotty, but as good as gold and as true as steel—those 
were her similes. The only subject, she informed me, on 
‘which he ever showed a violent temper or swore an oath, 
was this generosity of his; and if it were ever referred to, 
by any one of them, he struck the table a heavy blow with 
his right hand (had split it on one such occasion), and 
swore a dreadful oath that he would be ‘‘ Gormed ” if he 
didn’t cut and run for good, if it was ever mentioned again. 
It appeared, in answer to my inquiries, that nobody had 
the least idea of the etymology of this terrible verb passive 
to be gormed; but that they all regarded it as constituting 
a most solemn imprecation. . 

I was v sensible of my entertainer’s goodness, and 
listened to the women’s going to bed in another little crib 
like mine at the opposite end of the boat, and to him and 
Ham hanging up two hammocks for themselves on the 
hooks I had noticed in the roof, in a very luxurious state 
of mind, enhanced by my being sleepy. As slumber 
gradually stole upon me, I heard the wind howling out at 
sea and coming on across the flat so fiercely that I had a 
lazy a cbr cows of the great deep rising in the night 
But I bethought myself that I was in a boat after all; and 
that a man like Mr. Peggotty was not a bad person to 
have on board if anything did happen. 

Nothing happened, however, worse than morning. 
Almost as soon as it shone upon the oyster-shell frame of 
my mirror I was out of bed, and out witb little Em’ly, 
picking up stones upon the beach. 

‘* You’re quite a sailor, I suppose?’’ I said to Em’ly. 1 
on know that I supposed anything of the kind, but I 

t it an act of gallantry to say something; and a shining 
sail close to us made such a pretty little image of itself, 
at the moment, in her bright eye, that it came into my 
head to say this. 

‘* No,” replied Em’ly, shaking her head, “ I’m afraid of 
the sea.” 
`“ Afraid!’’ I said, with a becoming air of boldness, and 
looking very big at the mighty ocean. ‘‘ J awt!” 

‘* Ah! but it’s cruel,” said Em’ly. “ I have seen it very 
cruel to some of our men. I have seen it tear a boat as 
big as our house all to pieces.” 
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“I hope that wasn’t the boat that——’”’ 

‘* That father was drownded in?” said Em’ly. ‘‘ No. 
Not that one, I never see that boat.” 

“ Nor him?” I asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. “ Not to remember!” 

Here was a coincidence! I immediately went into an 
explanation how I had never seen my own father; and how 
my mother and I had always lived by ourselves in the 
happiest state imaginable, and lived so then, and — 
meant to live so; and how my father’s grave was in the 
churchyard near our house, and shaded by a tree, be- 
neath the boughs of which I had walked and heard the 
birds sing many a pleasant morning. But there were some 
differences between Em’ly’s orphanhood and mine, it ap 
peared. She had lost her mother before her father; and 
where her father’s grave was no one knew, except that it 
was somewhere in the depths of the sea. 

‘“ Besides,” said Em’ly, as she looked about for shells 
and pebbles, ‘‘ your father was a gentleman and P gee 
mother is a lady; and my father was a fisherman and my 
mother was a fisherman’s daughter, and my uncle Dan is 
a fisherman.”’ 

‘* Dan is Mr. Peggotty, is he?” said I. 

“ Uncle Dan—yonder,’’ answered Em’ly, nodding at the 
boat-house. 

‘Yes. I mean him. He must be very good, I should 
think?’’ H 

“ Good!” said Em’ly. ‘‘ If I was ever to be a lady, P'a 
give him a sky-blue coat with diamond buttons, nankeen 
trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, a cocked hat, a large gold 
watch, a silver pipe, and a box of money.”’ : 

I said I had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well deserved 
these treasures. I must acknowledge that I felt it difficult 
to picture him quite at his ease in the raiment proposed for 
him by his grateful little niece, and that I was particularly 
doubtful of the policy of the cocked hat; but I kept these 
sentiments to myself. ij 

Little Em’ly had stopped and looked up at the sky i 
her enumeration of these articles, as if they were a gloriou 
vision. We went on again, picking up shells and pebbles. 

“ You would like to be a lady?” I said. 

Em’ly looked at me and laughed and nodded “ yes.’’ 

‘‘ I should like it very much. We would all be gentle 
folks together then. Me, and uncle, and Ham; and Mrs 
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Gummidge. We wouldn’t mind then, when there comes 
stormy weather. Not for our own sakes, I mean. We 
would for the poor fishermen’s, to be sure, and we’d help 
’em with money when they come to any hurt.”’ 

_ This seemed to me to be a very satisfactory and there: 
fore not at all improbable picture. I expressed my plea- 
sure in the contemplation of it, and little Em’ly was 
emboldened to say, shyly— 

‘ Don’t you think you are afraid of the sea now?’’ 

It was quiet enough to reassure me, but I have no doubt 
if I had seen a moderately large wave come tumbling in, 
{ should have taken to my heels, with an awful recollection 
of her drowned relations. However, I said ‘‘ No,” and I 
added, ‘‘ You don’t seem to be either, though you say 
you are ’’—for she was walking much too near the brink 
of a sort of old jetty or wooden causeway we had strolled 
upon, and I was afraid of her falling over. 
=“ T’m not afraid in this way,” said little Em’ly. ‘‘ But 
I wake when it blows, and tremble to think of uncle Dan 
and Ham, and believe I hear ’em crying out for help. 
That’s why I should like so much to be a lady. But I’m 
not afraid in this way. Not a bit. Look here!” 

She parted from my side, and ran along a jagged timbet 
which pag neo from the place we stood upon, and over- 
hung the deep water at some height, without the least 
defence. The incident is so ee on my remembrance 
that if I were a draughtsman I could draw its form here, 
I daresay, accurately as it was that day, and little Em’ly 
springing forward to her destruction (as it ey to me}, 
with a look that I have never forgotten, directed far out 


to sea. 
The light, bold, fluttering little figure turned and came 
safe to me, and I soon laughed at my fears, and at 
e cry I had uttered; fruitlessly in any case, for there 
Was no one near. But there have been times since, in my 
manhood, many times there have been, when I have 
thought, Is it possible, among the possibilities of hidden 
things, that in the sudden rashness of the child and her 
wild look so far off, there was any merciful attraction of 
her into danger, any soem Se of her towards him per- 
mitted on the part of her d father, that her life might 
have a chance of ending that day? There has been a time 
{since when I have wondered whether, if the life before her 
could have been revealed to me at a glance, and so re- 
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vealed as that a child could fully comprehend it, and if 
her preservation could have depended on a motion of my 
hand, I ought to have held it up to save her. There has 
been a time since—I do not say it lasted long, but it has 
been—when I have asked myself the question, would. it 
have been better for little Em’ly to have had the waters 
close above her head that morning in my sight; and when 
I have answered Yes, it would have been. 

This may be premature. I have set it down too soon, 
perhaps. But let it stand. based 

We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves with things 
that we thought curious, and put some stranded star-fish 
carefully back into the water—I hardly know enough of 
the race at this moment to be quite certain whether they 
had reason to feel obliged to us for doing so, or the reverse 
-—and then made our way home to Mr. Peggotty’s dwell- 
ing. We stopped under the lee of the lobster outhouse to 
exchange an innocent kiss, and went in to breakfast glow- 
ing with health and pleasure. 

‘Like two young mavishes,’’ Mr. Peggotty said. I 
knew this meant, in our local dialect, like two young 
thrushes, and received it as a compliment. 

Of course, I was in love with little Em’ly. I am sure I 
loved that baby quite as truly, quite as tenderly, with 
greater purity, and more disinterestedness than can enter 
into the best love of a later time of life, high and en- 
nobling as it is. I am sure my fancy raised up something 
round that blue-eyed mite of a child which etherealised, 
and made a very angel of her. If, any sunny forenoon, 
she had spread a little pair of wings and flown away be- 
fore my eyes, I don’t think I should have regarded it as 
much more than I had had reason to expect. aa} 

We used to walk about that dim old flat at Yarmouth 
in a loving manner, hours and hours. The days sported by | 
us, as if Time had not grown up himself yet, but were a 
child too, and always at play. I told Em’ly I adored her, 
and that unless she confessed she adored me I should be 
reduced to the necessity of killing myself with a sword. | 
She said she did, and I have no doubt she did. } 

As to any sense of inequality, or youthfulness, or other, 
difficulty in our way, little Em’ly and I had no suc 
trouble, because we had no future. We made no more 
provision for growing older than we did for growing youn 
ger. We were the admiration of Mrs. Gummidge an 
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Peggotty, who used to whisper of an evening when we 
sat, lovingly, on our little locker side by side, ‘‘ Lor! 
wasn’t it beautiful!’’ Mr. Peggotty smiled at us from 
behind his pipe, and Ham grinned all the evening and did 
nothing else. They had something of the sort of pleasure 
in us, I suppose, that they might have had in a pretty 
toy, or a pocket model of the Colosseum. r 
: I soon found out that Mrs. Gummidge did not always 
make herself so agreeable as she might have been expected 
to do, under the circumstances of her residence with Mr. 
Peggotty. Mrs. Gummidge’s was rather a fretful disposi- 
tion, and she whimpered more sometimes than Ęswas com- 
fortable for other parties in so small an establishment. I 
was very sorry for her; but there were moments when it 
d have been more agreèable, I thought, if Mrs. Gum 
midge had had a convenient apartment of her own to 
retire to, and had stopped there until her spirits revived. 
= Mr. Peggotty went occasionally to a public-house called 
The Willing Mind. I discovered this by his being out on 
the second or third evening of our visit, and by Mrs. 
Gummidge’s looking up at the Dutch clock, between eight 
and nine, and saying he was there, and that, what was 
more, she had known in the morning he would go there. 
= Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all day, and 
had burst into tears in the forenoon, when the fire smoked. 
“ Iam a lone lorn creetur’,’’ were Mrs. Gummidge’s words, 

en that unpleasant occurrence took place, “ and every- 
think goes contrairy with me.” j 

“ Oh, it’ll soon leave off,’’ said Š nati Tx again mean 
our Peggotty—‘‘ and besides, you know, it’s not more 

eeable to you than to us.” 

<“ I feel it more,’’ said Mrs. Gummidge. 

It was a very cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. Mrs 
Gummidge’s peculiar corner of the fireside seemed to me 

be the warmest and snuggest in the place, as her chair 
was certainly the easiest, but it didn’t suit her that day 
all. She was constantly a of the cold, and of 
occasioning a visitation in her back which she called 
‘* creeps.” At last she shed tears on that subject, and 
again that she was ‘‘ a lone lorn creetur’ and every- 
k went contrairy with her.” 
" It is certainly very cold,’’ said Peggotty, ‘‘ Everybody 


t feel it so. 


id 
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“ I feel it more than other people,” said Mrs. Gum- 
midge. 

So at dinner; when Mrs. Gummidge was always helped 
immediately after me, to whom the preference was given 
as a visitor of distinction. The fish were small and bony, 
and the potatoes were a little burnt. We all acknowledged 
that we felt this something of a disappointment; but : 
Gummidge said she felt it more than we did, and shed 
tears again, and made that former declaration with great 
bitterness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty came home about nine 
o’clock, this unfortunate Mrs. Gummidge was knitting in 
her corner in a very wretched and miserable condition. 
Peggotty had been working cheerfully. Ham had been 
patching up a great pair of water-boots; and I, with little 
Em’ly by my side, had been reading to them. Mrs. Gum- 
midge had never made any other remark than a forlorn 
sigh, and had never raised her eyes since tea. 

‘“ Well, Mates,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, taking his seat, ‘‘ and 
how are you?” 

We all said something, or looked something, to welcome 
him, except Mrs. Gummidge, who only shook her head 
over her knitting. 

“ What’s amiss?” said Mr. Peggotty, with a clap of his 
hands. ‘‘ Cheer up, old Mawther!’’ (Mr. Peggotty meant 
old girl.) 

Mrs. Gummidge did not appear to be able to cheer up 
She took out an old black silk handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes; but instead of putting it in her pocket, kept it out, 
and wiped them again, and still kept it out, ready for use. 

‘“ What’s amiss, dame!” said Mr. Peggotty. | 

‘““ Nothing,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. ‘‘ You’ve com 
from The Willing Mind, Dan’l?’’ | 


it should be along of me that you’re so ready.’’ 
Along o’ you? It ain’t along o you!” said 
Peggotty. “ Don’t ye believe a bit on it.” 
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“ Yes, yes, it is,” cried Mrs. Gummidge. ‘‘I know 
what Iam. I know that I’m a lone lorn creetur’, and not 
only that everythink goes contrairy with me, but that I 
go contrairy with everybody. Yes, yes. I feel more than 
other people do, and I show it more. It’s my misfortun’.”’ 
` I really couldn’t help thinking, as I sat taking in all this, 
that the misfortune extended to some other members of 
that family besides Mrs. Gummidge. But Mr. Peggotty 
made no such retort, only answering with another entreaty 
to Mrs. Gummidge to cheer up. 

“ Tan’t what I could wish myself to be,” said Mrs. Gum- 
midge. “I am far.from it. I know what I am. My 
troubles has made me contrairy. I feel my troubles, and 
they make me contrairy. I wish I didn’t feel ’em, but I 
do. I wish I could be hardened to ’em, but Ian’t. I make 
the house uncomfortable. I don’t wonder at it. I’ve made 
your sister so all day, and Master Davy.” 

Here I was suddenly melted, and roared out. ‘‘ No, you 
haven’t, Mrs. Gummidge,” in great mental distress. 

‘“ It’s far from right that I should do it,” said Mrs. 
Gummidge. ‘‘ It an’t a fit return. I had better go into 
the house and die. I am a lone lorn creetur’, and had 
much better not make myself contrairy here. If thinks 
must go contrairy with me, and I must go contrairy my- 
self, let me go contrairy in my parish. Dan’l, I’d better go 
into the house, and die and be a riddance!’’ 

_ Mrs. Oe ee, with these words and betook 
herself to bed. en she was gone, Mr. Peggotty, who 
had not exhibited a trace of any feeling but the profoundest 
sympathy, looked round upon us, and nodding his head 
with a lively expression of that sentiment still animating 
his face, said in a whisper— A 

| She’s been thinking of the old ‘un!”’ 

I did not quite understand what old one Mrs. Gummidge 
was sup to have fixed her mind upon, until Peggotty, 
on seeing me to bed, explained that it was the late Mr. 
Gummidge; and that her brother always took that for 
a received truth on such occasions, and that it always had 
a moving effect upon him. Some time after he was im his 
hammock that night, I heard him ye por repeat to Ham, 
“ Poor m i She’s been thinking of the old ‘un!’’ And 
whenever . Gummidge was overcome in a similar man- 
ner during the remainder of our stay (which happened some 
times), he always said the same thing in extenuation 
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of the circumstance, and always with the tenderest com- 
miseration. 

So the fortnight slipped away, varied by nothing but the 
variation of the tide, which altered Mr. Peggotty’s times 
of going out and coming in, and altered Ham’s engagements 
also. When the latter was unemployed, he sometimes 
walked with us to show us the boats and ships, and once or 
twice he took us for a row. I don’t know why one slight 
set of impressions should be more particularly associated 
with a place than another, though I believe this obtains 
with most people, in reference especially to the associations 
of their childhood. I never hear the name, or read the 
name, of Yarmouth, but I am reminded of a certain 
Sunday morning on the beach, the bells ringing for church, 
little Em’ly leaning on my shoulder, Ham lazily drooping 
stones into the water, and the sun, away at sea, just 
breaking through the heavy mist, and showing us the 
ships, like their own shadows. 

At last the day came for going home. I bore up against 
the separation from Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge, but 
my agony of mind at leaving little Em’ly was piercing. We 
went arm-in-arm to the public-house where the carrier put 
up, and I promised, on the road, to write to her. (I re- 
deemed that promise afterwards, in characters larger than 
those in which apartments are usually announced in manu- 
script, as being to let.) We were greatly overcome at part- 
ing; and if ever, in my life, I have had a void made in my 
heart, I had one made that day. 

Now, all the time I had been on my visit, I had been 
ungrateful to my home again, and had thought little or 
nothing about it. But I was no sooner turned towards it, 
than my reproachful young conscience seemed to point that 
way with a steady finger; and I felt, all the more for the 
sinking of my spirits, that it was my nest, and that my 
mother was my comforter and friend. 

This gained upon me as we went along; so that the 
nearer we drew, and the more familiar the objects became 
that we passed, the more excited I was to get there, and 
to run into her arms. But Peggotty, instead of sharing 
in these transports, tried to check them (though very 
kindly), and looked confused and out of sorts. 

Blunderstone Rookery would come, however, in spite of 
her, when the carrier’s horse pleased—and did. How well 
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I recollect it, on a cold gray afternoon, with a dull sky, 
threatening rain! 

The door opened, and I looked, half-laughing, and half- 
crying in my pleasant agitation, for my mother. It was 
not she, but a strange servant. 

. ““ Why, Peggotty!” I said, ruefully, ‘‘ isn’t she come 
home!” ' 7 

‘ Yes, yes, Master Davy,’’ said Peggotty. ‘‘ She’s come 
home. ait a bit, Master Davy, and I’ll—I’ll tell you 
something.’’ 

Between her agitation, and her natural awkwardness in 
getting out of the cart, Peggotty was making a most 
extraordinary festoon of herself, but I felt too blank and 
strange to tell her so. When she had got down, she took 
me by the hand; led me, wondering, into the kitchen; 
and shut the door. f 

‘““ Peggotty!” said I, quite frightened. ‘‘ What is the 
matter?” 

‘“ Nothing’s the matter, bless you, Master Davy dear!” 
she answered, assuming an air of sprightliness. 

‘* Something’s the matter, I’m sure. Where’s mama?’’ 

“ Where’s mama, Master Davy?” repeated Peggotty. 

‘“ Yes. Why hasn’t she come out to the gate, and what 
have we come in here for? Oh, Peggotty!” My eyes 
were full, and I felt as if I were going to tumble down. 

‘* Bless the precious boy!’’ cried Peggotty, taking hold 
of me. ‘‘ What is it? Speak, my pet!” 

- ** Not dead, too! Oh, she’s not dead, Peggotty?’’ 

Peggotty cried out No! with an astonishing volume of 
voice; and then sat down, and began to pant, and said 
I had given her a turn. 

I gave her a hug to take away the turn, or = her 
Mother turn in the right direction, and then st before 
her, looking at her in anxious inquiry. 

“ You see, dear, I should have told you before now,’’ 
said Peggotty, “ but I hadn’t an opportunity. I ought to 
have made it, perhaps, but I couldn’t azackly ’’—that was 
always the substitute for exactly, in Peggotty’s militia of 
wor “ bring my mind to it.” 

‘ Go on, Peggotty,” said I, more frightened than before. 

“ Master Davy,” said Peggotty, untying her bonnet with 
a shaking hand, and speaking in a breathless sort of way. 
“ What do you think? You have got a Pa!” 

I trembled, and turned white. Something—I don’t know 
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what, or how—connected with the grave in the churchyard, 
and the raising of the dead, seemed to strike me like an 
unwholesome wind. 

‘* A new one,” said Peggotty. 

“ A new one?” I repeated. 

Peggotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallowing some- 
thing that was very hard, and, putting out her hand, said— 

‘‘ Come and see him.”’ ; 

‘“ I don’t want to see him.” 

—‘‘ And your mama,” said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to the best 
parlour, where she left me. On one side of the fire sat my 
mother; on the other, Mr. Murdstone. My mother dropped 
her work, and arose hurriedly, but timidly I thought. 

‘“ Now, Clara, my dear,’’ said Mr. Murdstone. ‘‘ Re- 
collect! control yourself, always control yourself! Davy 
boy, how do you do?” 

I gave him my hand. After a moment of suspense, I 
went and kissed my mother: she kissed me, patted me 
gently on the shoulder, and sat down again to her work. 
I could not look at her,,I could not look at him, I knew 
quite well that he was looking at us both; and I turned to 
the window and looked out there, at some shrubs that were 
drooping their heads in the cold. 

As soon as I could creep away, I crept upstairs. My 
old dear bedroom was changed, and I was to lie a long 
way off. I rambled downstairs to find anything that was 
like itself, so altered it all seemed; and roamed into the 
yard. I very soon started back from there, for the empty 
dog-kennel was filled up with a great dog—deep-mouthed 
and black-haired like Him—and he was very angry at the 
sight of me, and sprung out to get at me. 


CHAPTER IV 
I FALL INTO DISGRACE 


F the room to which my bed was removed were a sentient 
Jin that could give evidence, I might appeal to it at 
this day—who sleeps there now, I wonder!—to bear 
witness for me with a heavy heart I carried to it. I went up 
there, hearing the dog in the yard bark after me all the 
way while I climbed the stairs; and, looking as blank and 
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strange upon the room as the room looked upon me, sat 
with my small hands crossed, and thought. 
I thought of the oddest things. Of the shape of the 
Toom, of the cracks in the ceiling, of the paper on the 
wall, of the flaws in the window-glass making ripples 
and dimples on the prospect, of the washing-stand being 
on its three legs, and having a discontented some- 
ing about it, which reminded me of Mrs. Gummidge 
under the influence of the old one. I was crying all the 
time, but, except that I was conscious of being cold and 
, I am sure I never thought why I cried. At last 
in my desolation I began to consider that I was dreadfully 
in love with little Em’ly, and had been torn away from her 
to come here where no one seemed to want me, or to 
care about me, half as much as she did. This made such 
a very miserable piece of business of it, that I rolled myself 
in a corner of the pete iss yp and cried myself to sleep. 
I was awoke by somebody saying ‘‘ Here he is!” and 
ancovering my hot head. My mother and Peggotty had 
come to look for me, and it was one of them who had 
done it. 
= “ Davy,” said my mother. ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ 
I thought it very strange that she should ask me, and 
answered, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ I turned over on my face, I re- 
collect, to hide my trembling lip, which answered her with 
eater truth. 
=“ Davy,” said my mother. “‘ Davy, my child!” 
_ I daresay no words she could have uttered would have 
affected me so much, then, as her calling me her child. I 
hid my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed her from me 
with my hand, when she would have raised me up. 
_‘* This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing!’’ said 
Ry mother. “ I have no doubt at all about it. How can 
you reconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to prejudice 
my own boy against me, or against anybody who is dear to 
me? What do you mean by it, Peggotty?” 
Poor Peggoty lifted up her hands and eyes, and only 
answered, in a sort of paraphrase of the grace I usually 
sated after dinner, ‘‘ Lord forgive you, Mrs. Copperfield, 
ind for what you have said this minute, may you never 
pe truly sorry ges 
** It’s enough to distract me,” cried my mother. “' In 
m honeymoon, too, when my most inveterate enemy 
might relent, one would think, and not envy me a little 
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peace of mind and happiness. Davy, you naughty boy! 
Peggotty, you savage creature! Oh, dear me!” cried my 
mother, turning from one of us to the other, in her pettish, 
wilful manner, ‘‘ what a troublesome world this is, when 
one has the most right to expect it to be as agreeable as 
possible !’’ 

I felt the touch of a hand that I knew was neither hers 
nor Peggotty’s, and slipped to my feet at the bedside. It 
was Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it on my arm as 
he said— 

‘* What’s this? Clara, my love, have you forgotten?— 
Firmness, my dear!’’ 

“ Iam very sorry, Edward,” said my mother, ‘‘ I meant 
to be very good, but I am so uncomfortable.’’ 

‘ Indeed!” he answered. ‘‘ That’s a bad hearing, so 
soon, Clara.’’ 

“ I say it’s very hard I should be made so now,” re- 
cv ies my mother, pouting; ‘‘ and it is—very hard—isn’t 
it LEd 

He drew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed her. 
I knew as well, when I saw my mother’s head lean down 
upon his shoulder, her arm touch his neck—I knew as 
well that he could mould her pliant nature into any form 
he chose, as I know, now, that he did it. 

““Go below, my love,” said Mr. Murdstone. ‘‘ David 
and I will come down together. My friend,” turning a 
darkening face on Peggotty, when he had watched my 
mother out, and dismissed her with a nod and a smile: 
~do ee know your mistress’s name?’’ 

““ She has been my mistress a long time, sir,” answered 
Peggotty. ‘‘ I ought to know it.” 

“ That’s true,” he answered. ‘‘ But I thought I heard 
you, as I came upstairs, address her by the name that is 
not hers. She has taken mine, you know. Will you re- 
member that?’’ 

Peggotty, with some uneasy glances at me, curtseyed 
herself out of the room without replying; seeing, I sup- 
pose, that she was expected to go, and had no excuse for 
remaining. When we two were left alone, he shut the 
door, and sitting on a chair, and holding me standing before 
him looked steadily into my eyes. I felt my own attracted, 
no less steadily, to his. As I recall our being opposed 
thus, face to face, I seem again to hear my heart beat fast 
and high. 


, 
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“ David,” he said, making his lips thin, by pressing 
them together, “ if I have an obstinate horse or doy to 
deal with, what do you think I do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ I beat him.” 

I had answered in a kind of breathless whisper, but I 
felt, in eo silence, that my breath was shorter now. 

‘“ I make him wince, and smart. I say to myself, ‘ P1 
conquer that fellow;’ and if it were to cost him all the 
blood he had, I should do it. What is that upon your 

“ Dirt,’ I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as wellasI. But if he 
had asked the question twenty times, each time with 
twenty blows, I believe my baby heart would have burst 
before I would have told him so. 

“ You have a good deal of intelligence for a little 
fellow,’’ he said, with a grave smile that belonged to him, 
“and you understood me very well, I see. Wash that 
face, sir, and come down with me.” 

He pointed to the washing-stand, which I had made out . 
to be like Mrs. Gummidge, and motioned me with his head 
to obey him directly. I had little doubt then, and I have 
less doubt now, that he would have knocked me down 
without the least compunction, if I had hesitated. 

“ Clara, my dear,” he said, when I had done his bidding, 
and he walked me into the parlour, with his hand still 
on my arm; “ you will not be made uncomfortable any 
more, I hope. We shall soon improve our youthful 
humours.” 

God help me, I might have been improved for my whole 
life, I might have been made another creature perhaps, for 
life, by a kind word at that season. A word A borage: 
ment and explanation, of pity for my childish ignorance, of 
welcome home, of reassurance to me that it was home, 
might have made me dutiful to him in my heart henceforth, 
instead of in my hypocritical outside, and might have made 
me respect instead of hate him I thought my mother 
was sorry to see me standing in the room so scared and 
trange, and that, presently, when I stole to a chair, she 
liowed me with her eyes more sorrowfully still—missing, 
haps, some freedom in my childish tread—but the word 

not spoken, and the time for it was gone. 
We dined alone, we three together. He seemed to be 
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very fond of my mother—I am afraid I liked him none the 
better for that—and she was very fond of him. I gathered 
from what they said, that an elder sister of his was coming 
to stay with them, and that she was expected that evening. 
I am not certain whether I found out then, or afterwards, 
that, without being actively concerned in any business, he 
had some share in, or some annual charge upon the profits 
of, a wine-merchant’s house in London, with which his 
family had been connected from his great-grandfather’s 
time, and in which his sister had a similiar interest; but 
I may mention it in this place, whether or no. 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the fire, and I was 
meditating an escape to Peggotty without having the hardi- 
hood to slip away, lest it should offend the master of the 
house, a coach drove up to the garden-gate, and he 
went out to receive the visitor. My mother followed him. 
I was timidly following her, when she turned round at the 
parlour-door, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace 
as she had been used to do, whispered me to love my 
new father and be obedient to him. She did this hurriedly 
. and secretly, as if it were,wrong, but tenderly; and, putting 

out her hand behind her, held mine in it, until we came near 
to where he was standing in the garden, where she let 
mine go, and drew hers through his arm. 

It was Miss Murdstone who was arrived, and a gloomy- 
looking lady she was; dark, like her brother, whom she 
greatly resembled in face and voice; and with very heavy 
eyebrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, being 
disabled by the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, 
she had carried them to that account. She brought with 
her two uncompromising hard black boxes, with her initials 
on the lids in hard brass nails. When she paid the coach- 
. man, she took her money out of a hard steel purse, and 
she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung upon 
her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bite. I had 
never, at that time, seen such a metallic lady altogether as 
Miss Murdstone was. 

She was brought into the parlour with many tokens of 
welcome, and there formally recognised my mother as a 
new and near relation. Then she looked at me, and said— 

“ Is that your boy, sister-in-law?” 

My mother acknowledged me. 

“ Generally speaking,” said Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ I don’t 
like boys. Howd’ye do, boy?” 
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~ Under these enco ing circumstances, I replied that I 
was very well, and that I hoped she was the same; with 
such an indifferent grace, that Miss Murdstone disposed of 
me in two words— 

‘“ Wants manner!” l 
- Having uttered which, with great distinctness, she begged 
the favour of being shown to her room, which became to 
me from that time forth a place of awe and dread, wherein 
the two black boxes were never seen open or known to be 
left unlocked, and where (for I peeped in once or twice 
when she was out) numerous little steel fetters and rivets, 
with which Miss Murdstone embellished herself when she 
was dressed, generally hung upon the looking-glass in for- 
midable array. 

As well as I could make out, she had come for good, and 
had no intention of ever going again. She began to 
“help” my mother next morning, and was in and out 
of the store-closet all day, putting things to rights, and 
making havoc in the old arrangements. Almost the first 
remarkable thing I observed in Miss Murdstone was, her 
being constantly haunted by a suspicion that the servants. 

d a man secreted somewhere on the premises. Under 
the influence of this delusion, she dived into the coal-cellar 
at the most untimely hours, and scarcely ever opened the 
door of a dark cupboard without clapping it to again, in 
the belief that she had got him. 

Though there was poring very airy about Miss Murd- 
‘stone, she was a ect lark in point of getting up. She 
was up (and, as I believe to this hour, looking for that 
man) before anybody in the house was stirring. Peggotty 
Er it as her opinion that she even slept with one eye open; 

t I could not concur in this idea; for I tried it myself 
-after hearing the suggestion thrown out, and found it 
‘couldn’t be done. 
` On the very first morning after her arrival she was up 
and ringing her bell at cock-crow. When my mother came 
down to breakfast and was going to make the tea, Miss 
Murdstone gave her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was 
her nearest approach to a kiss, and said— 

‘“ Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to 
relieve you of all the trouble I can. You're much too 
pretty and thoughtless ’’—my mother blushed but laughed, 
and seemed not to dislike this character—‘‘ to have any 
duties imposed upon you that can be undertaken by me. 
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If you’ll be so good as give me your keys, my dear, TIl 
attend to all this sort of thing in future.’’ 

From that time, Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her 

own little jail all day, and under her pillow all night, and 
my mother had no more to do with them than I had. 
' My mother did not suffer her authority to pass from 
her without a shadow of protest. One night when Miss 
Murdstone had been developing certain household plans 
to her brother, of which he signified his approbation, my 
mother suddenly began to cry, and said she thought she 
might have been consulted. 

**Clara!’’ said Mr. Murdstone, sternly. ‘‘ Clara! I 
wonder at you.” 

‘* Oh, it’s very well to say you wonder, Edward!” cried 
my mother, ‘‘ and it’s very well for you to talk about 
firmness, but you wouldn’t like it yourself.’’ 

Firmness, I may observe, was the grand quality on which 
both Mr. and Miss Murdstone took their stand. However 
I might have expressed my comprehension of it at that 
time, if I had been called upon, I nevertheless did clearly 
comprehend in my own way, that it was another name 
for tyranny; and for a certain gloomy, arrogant, devil’s 
humour, that was in them both. The creed, as I should 
state it now, was this. Mr. Murdstone was firm; nobody 
in his world was to be so firm as Mr. Murdstone; nobody 
else in his world was to be firm at all, for everybody was 
to be bent to his firmness. Miss Murdstone was an 
exception. She might be firm, but only by relationship, 
and in an inferior and tributary degree. My mother was 
another exception. She might be firm, and must be; but 
only in bearing their firmness and firmly believing there 
was no other firmness upon earth. : 

“ It’s very hard,” said my mother, ‘‘ that in my own 
house ry s 

““ My own house?” repeated Mr. Murdstone. ‘‘ Clara 

““ Our own house, I mean,” faltered my mother, evidently 
frightened—‘‘ I hope you must know what I mean, Ed- 
ward—it’s very hard that in your own house I may not 
have a word to say about domestic matters. I am sure I 
managed very well before we were married. There’s evi- 
dence,’’ said my mother, sobbing; ‘‘ ask Peggotty if I 
didn’t do very well when I wasn’t interfered with!” 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ let there be an end 
of this. I go to-morrow.’ 
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_ ** Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, ‘‘ be silent! How 
dare you to insinuate that you don’t know my character 
better than your words imply?’’ i 

_“*T am sure,” my poor mother went on, at a grievous 
disadvantage, and with many tears, ‘‘I don’t want any- 
body to go. I should be very miserable and unhappy if any- 
body was to go. I don’t ask much. I am not unreasonable. 
I only want to be consulted sometimes. I am very much 
obliged to anybody who assists me, and I only want to 
be consulted as a mere form, sometimes. I thought you 
were pleased, once, with my being a little inexperienced 
and girlish, Edward—I am sure you said so—but you seem 
to hate me for it now, you are so severe.’’ 

“ Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, again, “‘ let there be 
an end of this. I go to-morrow.”’ 

“ Jane Murdstone,” thundered Mr. Murdstone. ‘‘ Will 
you be silent? How dare you?” 

Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her pocket-hand- 

kerchief, and held it before her eyes. 
“ Clara,” he continued, looking at my mother, ‘‘ you 
surprise me! You astound me! Yes, I had a satisfaction 
in the thought of marrying an inexperienced and artless 
person, and forming her character, and infusing into it 
some amount of that firmness and decision of which it 
stood in need. But when Jane Murdstone is kind enough 
to come to my assistance in this endeavour, and to assume, 
for my sake, a condition something like a housekeeper’s, 
and when she meets with a base return Rs 

* Oh, pray, pray Edward,” cried my mother, ‘‘ don’t 
f; se me of being ungrateful. I am sure I am not un- 

rateful. No one ever said I was, before. I have many 

faults, but not that. Oh, don’t, my dear!’’ 
©.“ When Jane Murdstone meets, I say,” he went on, 
fter waiting until my mother was silent, ‘‘ with a base 
arn, that feeling of mine is chilled and altered.” 
_“* Don’t, my love, say that!’’ implored my mother, very 
piteously. ‘‘ Oh, don’t, Edward! I can’t bear to hear it. 
hatever I am, I am affectionate. I know I am affection- 
ate. I wouldn't say it, if I wasn’t certain that I am. Ask 
Peggotty. I am sure she'll tell you I’m affectionate.” 

“ There is no extent of mere weakness, Clara,” said 
ir. Murdstone in reply, ‘‘ that can have the least weight 
ith me. You lose breath.” 

“ Pray let us be friends,” said my mother, “ I couldn’t 
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live under coldness or unkindness. Iam so sorry. I havea 
great many defects, I know, and it’s very good of you, 
Edward, with your strength of mind, to endeavour to 
correct them for me. Jane, I don’t object to anything. I 
should be quite broken-hearted if you thought of leav- 
ing——’’ My mother was too much overcome to go on. 

“ Jane Murdstone,’’ said Mr. Murdstone to his sister, 
‘“ any harsh words between us are, I hope, uncommon. It 
is not my fault that so unusual an occurrence has taken 
place to-night. I was betrayed into it by another. Nor is 
it your fault. You were betrayed into it by another. Let 
us both try to forget it. And as this,” he added, after these 
magnanimous words, “‘ is not a fit scene for the boy— 
David, go to bed!”’ 

I could hardly find the door, through the tears that stood 
in my eyes. I was so sorry for my mother’s distress; but 
I groped my way out, and groped my way up to my room in 
the dark, without even having the heart to say good-night 
to Peggotty, or to get a candle from her. When her coming 
up to look for me, an hour or. so afterwards, awoke me, she 
said that my mother had gone to bed poorly, and that Mr. 
and Miss Murdstone were sitting alone. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than usual, I 
paused outside the parlour-door, on hearing my mother’s 
voice. She was very earnestly and humbly entreating Miss 
Murdstone’s pardon, which that lady granted, and a perfect 
reconciliation took place. I never knew my mother after- 
wards to give an opinion on any matter, without first 
appealing to Miss Murdstone, or without having first. 
ascertained by some sure means, what Miss Murdstone’s ` 
opinion was; and I never saw Miss Murdstone, when out 
of temper (she was infirm that way), move her hand to- 
wards her bag as if she were going to take out the keys and 
offer to resign them to my mother, without seeing that my 
mother was in a terrible fright. 

_ The gloomy taint that was in the Murdstone blood, 
darkened the Murdstone religion, which was austere and 
wrathful. I have thought, since, that its assuming that 
character was a necessary consequence of Mf. Murdstone’s 
firmness, which wouldn’t allow him to let anybody off from 
the utmost weight of the severest penalties he could find 
any excuse for. Be this as it may, I well remember the 
tremendous visages with which we used to go to church, 
and the changed air of the place. Again the dreaded 
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oa captive brought to a condemned service. Again, 
Murdstone, in a black velvet gown, that looks as 
if it had been made out of a pall, follows close upon me; 
my mother; then her husband. There is no Peggotty 
now, as in the old time. Again, I listen to Miss Murdstone 
mumbling the responses, and a all the dread 
words with a cruel relish. Again, I see her dark eyes roll 
round the church when she says ‘‘ miserable sinners,” as if 
she were calling all the congregation names. Again, I catch 
rare glim of my mother, moving her lips timidly 
between the two, with one of them muttering at each 
ear like a low thunder. Again, I wonder with a sudden 
fear whether it is likely that our good old clergyman can 
be wrong, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone right, and that all 
the angels in Heaven can be destroying angels. Again, 
if I move a finger or relax a muscle of my face, Miss Murd- 
ae pokes me with her Prayer Book, and makes my sides 
e 


Yes, and again, as we walk home, I note some neighbours 
looking at my mother, and at me, and whispering. Again, 
as the three go on arm-in-arm, and I linger behind alone, I 
§ follow some of those looks, and wonder if my mother’s step 
be really not so light as I have seen it, and if the gaiety 
of her beauty be really almost worried away. Again, I 
wonder whether any of the neighbours cgll to mind, as I 
do, how we used to walk home together, she and I; and 
I wonder stupidly about that, all the dreary, dismal day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my going to 
boarding-school. Mr. and Miss Murdstone had originated 
it, and my mother had of course agreed with them. Nothing, 
however, was concluded on the subject yet. In the mean- 
time, I learnt lessons at home. 

- Shall I ever forget those lessons! They were presided 
over nominally by my mother, but really by Mr. Murdstone 
— sister, who were always present, and found them 
a f@vourable occasion for giving my mother lessons in that 
miscalied firmness, which was the bane of both our lives. 
I believe I was kept at home for that purpose. I had 
been apt enough to learn, and willing enough, when my 
mother and I had lived alone together. I can faintly re- 
member learning the alphabet at her knee. To this day, 
when I look upon the fat black letters in the primer, the 
puzzling novelty of their shapes, and the easy good-nature 
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of O and Q and S, seem to present themselves again before 
me as they used to do. But they recall no feeling of 
disgust or reluctance. On the contrary, I seemed to have 
walked along a path of flowers as far as the crocodile-book, 
and to have been cheered by the gentleness of my mother’s 
voice and manner all the way. But these solemn lessons 
which succeeded those, I remember as the death-blow at 
my peace, and a grievous daily drudgery and misery. They 
were very long, very numerous, very hard—perfectly un- 
intelligible, some of them, to me—and I was generally as 
much bewildered by them as.I believe my poor mother was 
herself. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one 
morning back again. 

I come into the second-best parlour after breakfast, with 
my books and an exercise-book, and a slate. My mother 
is ready for me at her writing-desk, but not half so ready 
as Mr. Murdstone in his easy-chair by the window (though 
he pretends to be reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, 
sitting near my mother stringing steel beads. The very 
sight of these two has such an influence over me, that I 
begin to feel the words I have been at infinite pains to 
get into my head, all sliding away, and going I don’t know 
where. I wonder where they do go, by the by? 

I hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is a 
grammar, perhaps a history, or geography. I take a last 
drowning look at the page as I give it into her hand, and 
start off aloud at a racing pace while I have got it fresh. I 
trip over a word. Mr. Murdstone looks up. I trip over 
another word. Miss Murdstone looks up. I redden, tumble 
over half a dozen words, and stop. think my mother 
would show me the book if she dared, but she does not 
dare, and she says, softly— l 

te Oh, Davy, avy!” 

“ Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstone, ‘‘ be firm with the 
boy. Don’t say ‘Oh, Davy, Davy!’ That’s childish. He 
knows his lesson, or he does not know it.’’ 

“ He does not know it,’’ Miss Murdstone interposes 
awfully. 

‘‘ I am really afraid he does not,” says my mother. 

““ Then you see, Clara,’’ returns Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ you 
Fe te just give him the book back, and make him know 
it. 

‘ Yes, certainly,’’ says my mother; ‘‘ that is what I in- 
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tend to do, my dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once more, 
and don’t be stupid.’’ l 

-I obey the first clause of the injunction by trying once 
mere, but am not so successful with the second, for I am 
very stupid. I tumble down before I get to the old place, 
at a point where I was all right before, and stop to think. 
But I can’t think about the lesson. I think of the number 
of yards of net in Miss Murdstone’s cap, or of the price of 
$ Mr. Murdstone’s dressing-gown, or any such ridiculous 

problem that I have no business with, and don’t want to 
§} have anything at all to do with. Mr. Murdstone makes a 
# movement of impatience which I have been expecting for 
a long time. Miss Murdstone does the same. My mother 
glances submissively at them, shuts the book, and lays it 
by as an arrear to be worked out when my other tasks are 
done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very soon, and it swells 
like a rolling snowball. The bigger it gets, the more stupid 
I get. The case is so hopeless, and I feel that I am 
wallowing in such a bog of nonsense, that I give up all 
idea of getting out, and abandon myself to my fate.. The 
i despairing way in which my mother and I look at each 
other, as I blunder on, is truly melancholy. But the 
greatest effect in these miserable lessons is when my 
mother (thinking nobody is observing her) tries to give me 
the cue by the motion of her lips. At that instant, Miss 
 Murdstone, who has been lying in wait for nothing else all 
along, says in a deep, warning voice— 

‘t Clara!’’ 

My mother starts, colours, and smiles faintly. Mr. 
Murdstone comes out of his chair, takes the book, throws 
it at me or boxes my ears with it, and turns me out of the 
‘room by. the shoulders. 
= Even when the lessons are done, the worst is yet to 
happen, in the shape of au appalling sum. This is invented 
for me, and delivered to me orally by Mr. Murdstone, and 
begins, ‘‘ If I go into a cheesemonger’s shop, and buy five 
thousand double-Gloucester cheeses at fo nce-half- 

nny each, present payment ’’—at which see Miss 

urdstone secretly overjoyed. I pore over these cheeses 
without any result or enlightenment until dinner-time; 
when, having made a mulatto of myself by getting the 
dirt of the slate into the pores of my skin, I have a slice of 
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bread to help me out with the cheeses, and am considered 
in disgrace fot the rest of the evening. — : 

It seems to me, at this instance of time, as if my un- 
fortunate studies generally took this course. I could have 
done very well if I had been without the Murdstones; 
but the influence of the Murdstones upon me was like 
the fascination of two snakes on a wretched young bird. 
Even when I did get through the morning with tolerable 
credit, there was not much gained but dinner; for Miss 
Murdstone never could endure to see me untasked, and if 
I rashly made any show of being unemployed, called her 
brother’s attention to me by saying, ““ a, my dear, 
there’s nothing like work—give your boy an exercise;’’ 
which caused me to be clapped down to some new labour, 
there and then. As to any recreation with other children 
of my age, I had very little of that, for the gloomy theology 
of the Murdstones made all children out to be a swarm of 
little vipers (though there was a child once set in the midst 
of the Disciples), and held that they contaminated one 
another. 

The natural result of this treatment, continued, I sup- 
pose, for some six months 'or more, was to make me sullen, 
dull, and dogged. I was not made the less so, by my 
sense of being daily more and more shut out and alienated 
from my mother. I believe I should have been almost 
stupefied but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a small collection of 
books in a little room upstairs, to which I had access (for 
it adjoined my own), and which nobody else in our house 
ever troubled. From that blessed little room, ‘‘ Roderick 


Random,’’ Peregrine Pickle,’ “ ene aris 6 Clinker,’’ 
“Tom Jones,’’ ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘ Gil Blas,” and ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” came 


out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They kept 
alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that 
place and time,—they, and the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,’’ and the 
‘““ Tales of the Genii,’’—and did me no harm; for whatever 
harm was in some of them-was not there for me; J knew 
nothing of it. It is astonishing to me now, how I found 
time, in the midst of my porings and blunderings over 
heavier themes, to read those books as I did. It is curious 
to me how I could ever have consoled myself under my 
small troubles (which were great troubles to me), by im- 
personating my favourite characters in them—as I did— 
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nd by putting Mr. and Miss Murdstone into all the bad 
nes—which I did too. I have been Tom Jones (a child’s 
‘om Jones, a harmless creature) for a week together. I 
have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a 
month at a stretch, I verily believe. I had a greedy relish 
or a few volumes of Voyages and Travels—I forget what, 
now—that were on those shelves; and for days and days 


armed with the centre-piece out of an old set of boot-trees— 
he perfect realisation of Captain Somebody, of the Royal 
British Navy, in danger of being beset by savages, and re- 
solved to sell his life at a great price. The Captain never 
ost dignity, from having his ears boxed with the Latin 
Grammar. I did; but the Captain was a Captain and a 

ro, in spite of all the grammars of all the languages in 
the world, dead or alive. 

This was my only and my constant comfort. When I 
think of it, the picture always rises in my mind, of a 


ane’ locality made famous in them. I have seen Tom 
Pipes go climbing up the church-steeple; I have watched 
Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to 
himself upon the wicket-gate; and I know t Comm 

dore Trunnion held that club with Mr. Pickle, in the par- 
lour of our little village alehouse. 

The reader now understands as well as I do, what I 

was when I came to that point of my youthful history to 
which I am now coming again. 
One morning when I went into the parlour with my 
books, I found m wi mother looking anxious, Miss Murdstone 
looking firm, and Mr. Murdstone binding something round 
the bottom of a cane—a lithe and limber cane, which he 
left off binding when I came in, and poised and switched 
in the air. 

“ I tell you, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone, ‘‘ I have been 
often flogged myself.” 

“ To be sure; of course,” said Miss Murdstone. 

“ Certainly, my dear Jane,” faltered my mother, meekly. 
“ But—do you think it did Edward good?” 
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“ Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara?” asked 
Mr. Murdstone, gravely. 

‘‘ That’s the point!” said his sister. 

To this my mother returned, ‘‘ Certainly, my dear Jane,” 
and said no more. i 

I felt apprehensive that I was personally interested in 
this dialogue, and sought Mr. Murdstone’s eye as it lighted 
on mine. ‘‘ Now, David,” he said—and I saw that cast 
again, as he said it—‘‘ you must be far more careful to-day 
than usual.’’ He gave the cane another poise, and another 
switch; and having finished his preparation of it, laid it 
down beside him, with an expressive look, and took up 
his book. 

This was a good freshener to my presence of mind, as a 
beginning. I felt the words of my lesson slipping off, not 
one by one, or line by line, but my the entire page. I tried 
to lay hold of them, but they seemed, if I may so express 
it, to have put skates on, and to skim away from me with 
a smoothness there was no checking. 

We began badly, and went on worse. I had come in, 
with an idea of distinguishing myself rather, conceiving 
that I was very well prepared; but it turned out to be 
quite a mistake. Book after book was added to the heap 
of failures, Miss Murdstone being firmly watchful of us all 
the time. And when we came at last to the five thousand 
cheeses (cames he made it that day, I remember), my 
mother burst out crying. 

“ Clara!’’ said Miss Murdstone, in her warning voice. _ 

“ I am not quite well, my dear Jane, I think,” said my 
mother. 

I saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he rose and 
said, taking up the cane— i 

‘“ Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, with 
perfect firmness, the worry and torment that David has 
occasioned her to-day. That would be stoical. Clara is 
greatly strengthened and improved, but we can hardly 
expect so much from her. David, you and I will go up- 
stairs, boy.” 

As he took me out at the door, my mother ran toward us. 
Miss Murdstone said, ‘‘ Clara! are you a perfect fool?’’ 
and interfered. I saw my mother stop her ears then, and I 
heard her crying. sE 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely—I am 
certain he had a delight in that formal parade of executing 

; 
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ustice—and when we got there, suddenly twisted my head 
under his arm. 

“ Mr. Murdstone! sir!” I cried to him. “ Don’t! Pray 
fion’t beat me! I have tried to learn, sir, but I can’t learn 
vhile you and Miss Murdstone are by. I can’t, indeed!” 
E ‘‘ Can’t you, indeed, David?” he said. “Well try 
hat.’’ 

He had my head as in a vice, but I twined round him 
omehow, and say gti him for a moment, entreating him 
not to beat me. It was only for a moment that I poe ge 
him, for he cut me heavily an instant afterwards, and in 
he same instant I caught the hand with which he held 
me in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit it through. 
t sets my teeth on edge to think of it. 

He beat me then, as if he would have beaten me to 
leath. Above all the noise we made, I heard them run- 
ning up the stairs, and crying out—I heard oy mother 
rying out—and Peggotty. en he was gone; and the door 
was locked outside; and I was lying, fevered and hot, and 
torn, and sore, and raging in my puny way, upon the floor. 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, what an un- 
natural stillness seemed to reign through the whole house! 
ow well I remember, when my smart and passion began 
o cool, how wicked I began to feel! 

I sat listening for a long while, but there was not a sound. 
crawled up from the floor, and saw my face in the glass, 
30 swollen, red, and ugly, that it almost frightened me. 
Ay stripes were sore and stiff, and made me cry afresh, 
e Aka I moved; but they were nothing to the guilt I felt. 
t lay heavier on my breast than if I had been a most 
atrocious criminal, I daresay. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut the window 
I had been lying, for the most part, with my head upon 
the sill, by turns crying, dozing, and looking listlessly out), 

hen the key was turned, and Miss Murdstone came in 
with some bread and meat, and milk. These she put down 
the table without a word, glaring at me the while 
th y remy eed firmness, and then retired, locking the 
door after her. 
none after it was dark I sat there, wondering whether 
ari y else would come. When this appeared improb- 
able for that night, I undressed, and went to bed; and, 
there, I began to wonder fearfully what would be done to 
me. Whether it was a criminal act that I had committed? 


i 
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Whether I should be taken into custody, and sent to 
prison? Whether I was at all in danger of being hanged? 
I never shall forget the waking, next morning; the being 
cheerful and fresh for the first moment, and then the being 
weighed down by the stale and dismal oppression of re- 
membrance. Miss Murdstone reappeared before I was out 
of bed; told me, in so many words, that I was free to walk 
in the garden for half an hour and no longer; and retired, 
leaving the door open, that I might avail myself of that 

permission. À i x 

I did so, and did so every morning of my imprisonment, 
which lasted five days. If I could have seen my mother 
alone, I should have gone down on my knees to her and- 
besought her forgiveness; but I saw no one, Miss Murd- 
stone excepted, during the whole time—except at evening 
prayers in the parlour; to which I was esco Miss 
Murdstone after everybody else was placed; where I was 
stationed, a young outlaw, all alone by myself near the 
door; and whence I was solemnly conducted by my pene E| 
before anyone arose from the devotional posture. I only 
observed that my mother was as far off from me as she 
could be, and kept her face another way so that I never 
saw it; and that Mr. Murdstone’s hand was bound up in 
a large linen wrapper. 

The length of those five days I can convey no idea of to 
anyone. They occupy the place of Ta in my remem- 
brance. The way in which I listened to all the incidents 
of the house that made themselves audible to me; the . 
ringing of bells, the opening and shutting of doors, the 
murmuring of voices, the footsteps on the stairs; to any 
laughing, whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed more 
dismal than anything else to me in my solitude and dis- 
grace—the uncertain pace of the hours, especially at night, 
when I would wake thinking it was morning, and find 
that the family were not yet gone to bed, and that all the 
ein ig of night had yet to come—the depressed dreams 
and nightmares I had—the return of day, noon, afternoon, 
evening, when the boys played in the churchyard, and I 
watched them from a distance within the room, being 
ashamed to show myself at the window lest they should 
know I was a prisoner—the strange sensation of never 
hearing ma i speak—the fleeting intervals of something 
like cheerfulness, which came with eating and drinking, 
and went away with it—the setting in of rain one evening, 
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with a fresh smell, and its coming down faster and faster 
between me and the church, until it and gathering night 
ed to quench me in gloom, and fear, and remorse— 
this appears to have gone round and round for years 
instead of days, it is so vividly and strongly stamped on 
my remembrance. 

On the last night of my restraint, I was awakened by 
hearing my own name spoken in a whisper. I started up 
in bed, and putting out my arms in the dark, said— 

“Ts that you, Peggotty?” 

There was no immediate answer, but presently I heard 
my name again, in a tone so very mysterious and awful, 
that I think I should have gone into a fit, if it had not 
gang to me that it must have come through the key- 

le. 

I groped my way to the door, and putting my own lips to 
the keyhole, whispered— 

“ Is that you, Peggotty, dear?” 

“ Yes, my own precious Davy,” she replied. ‘‘ Be as 
soft as a mouse, or the Cat’ll hear us.”’ 
= I understood this to mean Miss Murdstone, and was 
sensible of the urgency of the case; her room being close 


A How’s mama, dear Peggotty? Is she very angry with 
me ” A 

I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side of the 
keyhole, as I was doing on mine, before she answered. 
“* No. Not very.” 

‘“ What is going to be done with me, Peggotty dear? Do 

know?” ; 

“ School. Near London,” was Peggotty’s answer. I 
was obliged to get her to repeat it, for she spoke it the first 
time quite down my throat, in consequence of my having 

gotten to take my mouth away from the keyhole and put 
-my ear there; and though her words tickled me a good 
deal, I didn’t hear them. 
= “ When, Peggotty?” 
=" To-morrow.” 
=“ Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took the clothes 
.out of my drawers?” which she had done, though I have 
forgotten to mention it. 

Yes,” said Peggotty. ‘‘ Box.” 
' Shan’t I see mama?” 
“ Yes,” said Peggotty. “ Morning.” 
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Then Peggotty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole, 
and delivered these words through it with as much feeling 
and earnestness as a keyhole has ever been the medium of 
communicating, I will venture to assert: shooting in each 
broken little sentence in a convulsive little burst of its own. 

‘* Davy, dear. If I ain’t ben azackly as intimate with 
you. Lately, as I used to be. It ain’t because I don’t love 
you. Just as well and more, my pretty poppet. It’s be- 
cause I thought it better for you. And for someone else 
besides. Davy, my darling, are you listening? Can you 
hear? ” 

“ Ye—ye—ye—yes, Peggotty!’’ 1 sobbed. 

“ My own!” said Peggotty, with infinite compassion. 
‘‘ What I want to say is. That you must never forget me. 
For I[’ll never forget you. And I’ll take as much care of 

our mama, Davy. As ever I took of you. And I won’t 
eave her. The day may come when she’ll be glad to lay 
her poor head. On her stupid, cross old Peggotty’s arm 
again. And I’ll write to you, my dear. Though 1 ain’t no 
scholar. And I’ll—I’lli——’’ Peggotty fell to kissing the 
keyhole, as she couldn’t kiss mé. . 

“Thank you, dear Peggotty!” said 1. ‘‘ Oh, thank 
you! Thank you! Will you promise me one om Peg- 
gotty? Will you write and tell Mr. Peggotty and little 
Em'ly and Mrs. Gummidge and Ham, that I’m not so bad 
as they might suppose, and that I sent ’em all my love— 
especially to little Em’ly. Wil you, if you please, 
Peggotty? ” 

The kind soul promised, and we both of us kissed the 
keyhole with the greatest affection—I patted it with my 
hand, I recollect, as if it had been her honest face—and 
parted. From that night there grew up in my breast a 
feeling for Peggotty, which I cannot very well define. She 
did not replace my mother; no one could do that, but she 
came into a vacancy in my heart, which closed upon her, 
and I felt towards her something 1l have never felt for any 
other human being. It was a sort of comical affection too; 
and yet if she had died, I cannot think what I should have 
done, or how I should have acted out the tragedy it would 
have been to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as usual, and 
told me I was going to school; which was not altogether 
such news to me as she supposed. She also informed me 
that when I was dressed, 1 was to come downstairs into 
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e parlour, and have my breakfast. There, | found m 
1other, very pale and with red eyes: into whose arms. 
an and begged her pardon from my suffering soul. s 
=“ Oh, Davy!” she said. ““ That you could hurt anyone 
love. Try to be better, pray be better! I forgive you; 
t I am so grieved, Davy, that you should have such 
bad passions in your heart.” l 

They had persuaded her that I was a wicked fellow, and 
she was more sorry for that than for my going away. I 
felt it sorely. I tried to eat my ing breakfast, but my 
tears dropped upon my bread and butter, and trickled into 
my tea. I saw my mother look at me sometimes, and then 
glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, and then look down 
or look awa . > 

“ Master Coppertield’s box there?’’ said Miss Murdstone, 

when wheels were heard at the gate. 
I looked for Peggotty, but it was not she; neither she 
nor Mr. Murdstone appeared. My former acquaintance, 
the carrier, was at the door; the box was taken out to his 
cart, and lifted in. : 

“ Clara!” said Miss Murdstone, in her warning note. 

“ Ready, my dear Jane,’’ returned my mother. “ Good- 

, Davy. You are going for your own good. Good-bye, 
my child. You will come home in the holidays, and be a 
better boy.” 

*‘Clara!’’ Miss Murdstone repeated. 

“Certainly, my dear Jane,’’ replied my mother, who 
was holding me. ‘“‘ I forgive you, my dear boy. God bless 

u ! LE 

“ Clara!” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

Miss Murdstone was good enough to take me out to the 
cart, and to say on the way that she i, so I would repent, 
before I came to a bad end; and then I got into the cart, 
d the lazy horse walked off with it. 


CHAPTER V 


I AM SENT AWAY FROM HOME 


E might have gone about half a mile, and nry 
pocket handkerchief was quite wet through, when 


the carrier stopped short. 
Looking out to ascertain what for, I saw, to my amaze- 
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ment, Peggotty burst from a hedge and climb into the cart. 
She took me in both her arms, and squeezed me to her 
stays until the pressure on my nose was extremely painful, 
though I never thought of that till afterwards when I found 
it very tender. Not a single word did Peggotty speak. 
Releasing one of her arms, she put it down in her pocket 
to the elbow, and brought out some paper bags of cakes, 
which she crammed into my pockets, and a purse which 
she put into my hand, but not one word did she say. After 
another and a final squeeze with both arms, she got down 
from the cart and ran away; and. my belief is, and has 
always been, without a solitary button on her gown. lI 
picked up one, of several that were rolling about, and 
treasured it as a keepsake for a long time. 

The carrier looked at me, as if to inquire if she were 
coming back. I shook my head, and said I thought not. 
‘* Then come up,” said the carrier to the lazy horse; who 
came up accordingly. 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly could, 
I began to thing it was of no use crying any more, especially 
as neither Roderick Random, nor that Captain in the Royal 
British Navy, had ever cried, that I could remember, in 
trying situations. The carrier, seeing me in this resolution, 
proposed that my pocket handkerchief should be spread 
upon the horse’s back to dry. I thanked him, and assented; 
and particularly small it looked, under those circumstances. 

I had now leisure to examine the purse. It was a stiff 
leather purse, with a snap, and had three bright shillings 
in it, which Peggotty had evidently polished up with 
whitening, for my greater delight. But its most precious 
contents were two half-crowns folded together in a bit of 

aper, on which was written, in my mother’s hand, ‘‘ For 

avy. With my love.’’ I was so overcome by this, that I 
asked the carrier to be so good as reach me my pocket 
handkerchief again; but he said he thought I had better 
do without it; and I thought I really had; so I wiped my 
eyes on my sleeve and stopped myself. 

For good, too; though, in consequence of my previous 
emotions, l was still occasionally seized with a stormy sob. 
After we had jogged on for some little time, I asked the 
carrier if he was going all the way. eer 

‘‘ All the way where?” inquired the carrier. 

‘* There,” I said. 

‘““ Wkere’s there?’’ inquired the carrier. 
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_ ““ Near London,” I said. 

“ Why, that horse,” said the carrier, jerking the rein to 
point him out, ‘‘ would be deader than pork afore he got 
over half the ground.”’ 
= ** Are you only going to Yarmouth then?” I asked. 

4s t’s about it,” said the carrier. ‘‘ And there I shall 

take you to the stage-cutch, and the stage-cutch that'll 
- take you to—wherever it is.” 

As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose name was 
Mr. Barkis) to say—he being, as I observed in a former 
chapter, of a phlegmatic temperament, and not at all con- 
versational—I offered him a cake as a mark of attention, 
which he ate at one gulp, exactly like an elephant, and 
which made no more impression on his big face than it 
would have done on an elephant’s. 
= “ Did she make ‘em now?’’ said Mr. Barkis, always 
leaning forward, in his slouching way, on the footboard of 
the cart, i arm on each a 
_ * Peggotty, do you mean, sir?” 

“ Ahl” said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ Her.” 

p” Yes. She makes all our pastry, and does all our 

“ Do she though?” said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle, but he didn’t 
whistle. He sat looking at the horse’s ears, as if he saw 
something new there; and sat so, for a considerable time. 
By and by, he said— 

_ “ No sweethearts, I b’lieve?’’ 

_ “ Sweetmeats did you say, Mr. Barkis?” For I thought . 
he wanted something else to eat, and had pointedly alluded 
to that description of refreshment. 

“ Hearts,” said Mr. Barkis. ‘‘ Sweethearts; no person 

With Pesgott ? 

ee e ” 

E7 Ahi” ng tr "en? 
“ Oh, no. She never had a sweetheart.” 
_ “ Didn’t she though!’’ said Mr. Barkis. 
in he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he 
didn’t whistle, but sat looking at the horse’s ears. 

“ So she makes,” said Mr. Barkis, after a long interval 

of reflection, “ all the apple parsties, and doos all the cook- 


ing, do she?” 
replied that such was the fact. 
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‘Well. I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Barkis.. ‘‘ P’raps 
you might be writin’ to her?’’ 

“ I shall certainly write to her,” I rejoined. 

‘‘ Ah!” he said, slowly turning his eyes towards me. 
“ Well! If you was writin’ to her, ap yeu’d recollect 
to say that Barkis is willin’; would you?”’ 

‘“ That Barkis is willing,’’ I repeated, innocently. ‘“‘ Is 
that all the message? ”’ 

“ Ye—es,’’ he said, considering ‘‘ Ye—es. Barkis is 
willin’.’’ 

‘“ But you will be at Blunderstone again to-morrow, Mr. 
Barkis,’’ I said, faltering a little at the idea of my being 
far away from it then, ‘‘ and could give your own message 
so much better.”’ 

As he repudiated this suggestion, however, with a jerk 
of his head, and once more confirmed his previous request 
by saying, with profound gravity, ‘‘ Barkis is willin’. 
That’s the message,’’ I readily undertook its transmission. 
(While I was waiting for the coach in the hotel at Yar- 
mouth that very afternoon, I procured a sheet of paper and 
an inkstand, and wrote a note to Peggotty which ran thus: 
‘“ My dear Peggotty. I have come here safe. Barkis is 
willing. My love to mama. Yours affectionately. P.S. He 
says $ particularly wants you to know—Barkis is will- 
ing.” 

When l had taken this commission on myself prospec- 
tively, Mr. Barkis relapsed into perfect silence; ns y I, feel- 
ing quite worn out by all that had happened lately, lay 
down on a sack in the cart and fell asleep. I slept soundly 
until we got to Yarmouth; which was so entirely new and 
strange to me in the inn-yard to which we drove, that I at 
once abandoned a latent hope I had had of meeting with 
some of Mr. Peggotty’s family there, perhaps even with 
little Em’ly herself. 

The coach was in the yard, shining very much all over, 
but without any horses to it as yet; and it looked in that 
state as if nothing was more unlikely than its ever going to 
London. I was thinking this, and wondering what would 
ultimately become of my box, which Mr. Barkis had put 
down on the yard pavement by the pole (he having driven 
up the yard to turn his cart), and also what would ulti- 
mately become of me, when a lady looked out of a bow: 
window where some fowls and joints of meat were hanging 
up, and said— 
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“Ts that the little gentleman from Blunderstone?’’ 

** Yes, ma'am,” I said. 

“ What name?” inquired the lady. 

“* Copperfield, ma’am,’’ I said. 

‘That won’t do,” returned the lady. ‘‘ Nobody’s 
dinner is paid for here, in that name.” Eo 3 

“ Is it Murdstone, ma’am?’’ I said. 

“Tf you're Master Murdstone,” said the lady, ‘‘ why 
do you go and give another name first?” | i 

I explained to the lady how it was, who then rang a bell, 
and called out, ‘‘ William! show the coffee-room!’’ upon 
which a waiter came running out of a kitchen on the oppo- 
site side of the yard to show it, and seemed a good deal 
er when he found he was only to show it to me. 

t was a large, long room with some large maps in it. 
I doubt if I could have felt much stranger if the maps had 
been real foreign countries, and I cast away in the middle 
of them. [ felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with 
my cap in my hand, on the corner of the chair nearest the 
door; and when the waiter laid a cloth on purpose for me, 
and put a set of castors on it, I think I must have turned 
red all over with modesty. 

He brought me some chops, and vegetables, and took the 
covers off in such a bouncing manner that I was afraid I 
must have given him some offence. But he greatly relieved 
my mind by putting a chair for me at the table, and say- 
ing, very affably, ‘* Now, six-foot! come on!” 
ot thanked him and took my seat at the board: but found 
it extremely difficult to handle my knife and fork with 
anything like dexterity, or to avoid splashing myself with 
the gravy, while he was standing opposite, staring so hard, 
and making me blush in the most dreadful manner every 
time I caught his eye. After watching me into the second 
chop, he said— 

5 be gins half a pint of ale for you. Will you have it 
now Ld 

I thanked him, and said ‘* Yes.” Upon which he poured 
it out of a jug into a large tumbler, and held it up against 
the light, and made it look beautiful 

‘* My eye!” he said. “ It seems a good deal, don’t it?’’ 

‘* It does seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. 
For it was quite delightful to me to find him so pleasant. 
He was a pio ton ae man, with his hair 
standing upright over his head; and as he stood with 
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one arm akimbo, holding up the glass to the light with the 
‘other hand, he looked quite friendly. 

-~ “ There was a gentleman here yesterday,” he said, “ a 
stout gentleman, by the name of Topsawyer—perhaps you 
know him!” 

‘* No,” I said, ‘‘ I don’t think——”’ 

“ In breeches and gaiters, broad-brimmed hat, gray 
coat, speckled choker,’’ said the waiter. 

“ No,” I said, bashfully, “ I haven’t the pleasure——’”’ 

‘* He came in here,” said the waiter, looking at the light 
through the tumbler, “‘ ordered a glass of this ale—would 
order it—I told him not—drank it, and fell dead. It was 
too old for him. It oughtn’t to be drawn; that’s the fact.” 

I was very much shocked to hear of this melancholy 
accident, and said I thought I had better have some water. 

“ Why, you see,” said the waiter, still looking at the 
light kn the tumbler, with one of his eyes shut up, 
‘“ our people don’t like things being ordered and left. H 
offends ’em. But Pll drink it, if you like. I’m used to it, 
and use is everything. I don’t think it’ll hurt me, if I 
throw my head back, and take it off quick. Shall I?” 

I replied that he would much oblige me by pppoe 
if he thought he could do it safely, but by no means other- 
wise. When he did throw his head back, and take it off 
quick, I had a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet 
the fate of the lamented Mr. Topsawyer, and fall lifeless 
on the carpet. But it didn’t hurt him. On the contrary, 
I thought he seemed the fresher for it. 

‘‘ What have we got here?” he said, putting a fork into ~ 
my dish. ‘‘ Not chops?” 

‘* Chops,” I said. 

‘* Lord bless my soul!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ I didn’t know 
they were chops. Why, a chop’s the very thing to take off 
the bad effects of that beer! Ain’t it lucky?” f 

So he took a chop by the bone in one hand, and a potato 
in the other, and ate away with a very good appetite, to 
my extreme satisfaction. He afterwards took another chop, 
and another potato; and after that, another chop and an- 
other potato. When he had done, he brought me a pud- 
ding, and having set it before me, seemed to ruminate, 
and to become absent in his mind for some moments. 

‘ How’s the pie?” he said, rousing himself. 

“ Its a pudding,” I made answer. 

” Pudding!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, bless me, so it is! 
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What!’’ looking at it nearer. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say 
it’s a batter-pudding!’’ 

“ Yes, it is indeed.” 

a Why, a batter-pudding,’’ he said, taking up a table- 
— ‘is my favourable pudding! Ain’t that lucky? 

me on, little ’un, and let’s see who’ll get most.”’ 

The waiter certainly got most. He entreated me more 
than once to come in and win, but what with his table- 
ga to my tea-spoon, his despatch to my despatch, and 

appetite to my appetite, I was felt far behind at the 
first mouthful, and had no chance with him. I never saw 
anyone enjoy a pudding so much, I think; and he laughed, 
when it was all gone, as if his enjoyment of it lasted still. 

Finding him so very friendly and companionable, it was 
then that I asked for the pen and ink and paper, to write 
to Peggotty. He not only brought it immediately, but was 
ee enough to look over me while I wrote the letter. When 

had finished it, he asked me where IT was going to school. 

I said, ‘‘ Near London,” which was all I knew. 

** Oh, my eye!” he said, looking very low-spirited, ‘‘ I 
am sorry for that.” 

“ Why?” l asked him. 

“ Oh, Lord!” he said, shaking his head, ‘‘ that’s the 
school where they broke the boy’s ribs—two ribs—a little 
boy he was. I should say he was—let me see—how old 
are you about?” 

I told him between eight and nine. 

“ That’s just his age,” he said. ‘‘ He was eight years 
and six months old when they broke his first rib; eight 
years and eight months old when they broke his second, 
and did for him.” 

I could not disguise from myself, or from the waiter, that 
‘this was an uncomfortable coincidence, and inquired how 
it was done. His answer was not cheering to my spirits, 
for it consisted of two dismal words, ‘‘ With whopping.”’ 

The blowing of the coach-horn in the yard was a season- 
able diversion, which made me get up and hesitatingly 
inquire, in the mingled pride and diffidence of having a 
| E” (which I took out of my pocket), if there were any- 

ing to pay. 
ere’s a sheet of letter-paper,’’ he returned. ‘‘ Did 

ever buy a sheet of prvi: ond 
I could not remember that I ever had. 
" It’s dear,” he said, ‘‘ on account of the duty. Three- 
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pence. That’s the way we’re taxed in this country. There’s 
nothing else, except the waiter. Never mind the ink. / 
lose by that.” 

‘* What should you—what should I—how much ought I 
to—what would it be right to pay the waiter, if you 
please?’ I stammered, blushing. 

‘If I hadn’t a family, and that family hadn’t the cow- 
pock,’’ said the waiter, ‘‘ I wouldn’t take a sixpence. If I 
didn’t support a aged pairint, and a lovely sister ’’—here 
the waiter was greatly agitated—‘‘ I wouldn’t take a far- 
thing. If I had a good place, and was treated well here, I 
should beg acceptance of a trifle, instead of taking it. But 
I live on broken wittles—and I sleep on the coals ’’-—here 
the waiter burst into tears. i 

I was very much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt 
that any recognition short of ninepence would be mere 
brutality and hardness of heart. Therefore I gave him one 
of my three bright shillings, which he received with much 
humility and veneration, and spun up with his thumb, 
directly afterwards, to try the goodness of. l 

It was a little disconcerting to me to find, when I was 
being helped up behind the coach, that I was supposed 
to have eaten all the dinner without any assistance. I 
discovered this, from overhearing the lady in the bow- 
window say to the guard, ““ Take care of that child, George, 
or he'll burst!” and from observing that the women ser- 
vants who were about the place came out to look and 
giggle at me as a young phenomenon. My unfortunate 
friend the waiter, who had quite recovered his spirits, did 
not appear to be disturbed by this, but joined in the 
general admiration without being at all confused. If I had 
any doubt of him, I suppose this half-awakened it; but I 
am inclined to believe that with the simple confidence of a 
child, and the natural reliance of a child upon superior 
years (qualities I am very sorry any children should pre- 
maturely change for worldly wisdom), I had no serious 
mistrust for him on the whole, even then. . 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, without 
deserving it, the subject of jokes between the coachman 
and guard as to the coach drawing heavy behind; on ac- 
count of my sitting there, and as to the greater expediency 
of my travelling by waggon. The story of my supposed 
appetite getting wind among the outside passengers, they 
were merry upon it likewise; and asked me whether I was 
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oing to be paid for, at school, as two brothers or three, 

d whether I was contracted for, or went upon the regular 
terms; with other pleasant questions. But the worst of it 
was, that I knew I should be ashamed to eat anything, 
when an opportunity offered, and that, atter a rather light 
dinner, | should remain hungry all night—for | had left my 
cakes behind, at the hotel, in my hurry. My apprehensions 
were realised. When we stopped for supper I couldn't 
muster courage to take any, though I should have liked it 
very much, but sat by the fire and said I didn’t want any- 
thing. This did not save me from more jokes either; for a 
husky-voiced gentleman with a rough face, who had been 
eating out of a sandwich-box nearly all the way, except 
when he had been drinking out ot a bottle, said I was like 
a boa constrictor who took enough at one meal to last him 
a long time; after which he actually brought a rash out 
upon himself with boiled beef. 

We had started from Yarmouth at three o’clock in the 
aiternoon, and we were due in London about eight next 
morning. It was midsummer weather, and the evening 
was Dey pleasant. When we passed through a village, I 
pictu to myself what the inside of the houses were like, 
and what the inhabitants were about; and when boys came 
running after us, and got up behind and swung there for a 
little way, I wondered whether their fathers were alive, 
and whether they were happy at home. [| had plenty to 
think of, therefore, besides my mind running continually 
on the kind of place 1 was going to—which was an awful 
speculation. Sometimes, I remember, I resigned myself to 

hts of home and Peggotty; and to endeavouring, in 
a confused, blind way, to recall how I had felt, and what 
sort of boy I used to be, before I bit Mr. Murdstone: which 
I couldn’t satisfy myself about by any means, I seemed to 
have bitten him in such a remote antiquity. 

The night was not so pleasant as the evening, for it got 
chilly; and being put between two gentlemen (the rough- 
ced one and another), to prevent my tumbling off the 
coach, I was nearly smothered by their falling asleep and 
completely blocking me up They squeezed me so hard 
some times, that I could not help crying out, ‘‘ Oh! If 
you please!'’—which they didn’t like at all, because it 
woke them. Opposite me was an elderly lady in a great fur 
cloak, who looked in the dark more like a haystack than 
a lady, she was wrapped up to such a degree. This lady 
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had a basket with her, and she hadn’t known what to do 
with it for a long time, until she found that on account 
of my legs being short, it could go underneath me. It 
cramped and hurt me so, that it made me perfectly miser- 
able; but if I moved in the least, and made a glass that 
was in the basket rattle against something else (as it was 
sure to do), she gave me the cruellest poke with her foot, 
and said, ‘‘ Come, don’t you fidget. Your bones are young 
enough, Pm sure!” 

At last the sun rose, and then my companions seemed 
to sleep easier. The difficulties under which they had 
laboured all night, and which had found utterance in the 
most terrific gasps and snorts, are not to be conceived. As 
the sun got higher, their sleep became lighter, and so the 
gradually one by one awoke. I recollect being very mu 
surprised by the feint everybody made, then, of not hav- 
ing been to sleep at all, and by the uncommon indignation 
with which everyone repelled the charge. I labour under 
the same kind of astonishment to this day, having invari- 
ably observed that of all human weaknesses, the one to 
which our common nature is the least disposed to confess 
(I cannot imagine why) is the weakness of having gone to 
sleep in a coach. 

at an amazing place London was to me when I saw 
it in the distance, and how I believed all the adventures 
of all my favourite heroes to be constantly enacting and 
re-enacting there, and how I vaguely made it out in my 
own mind to be fuller of wonders and wickedness than all 
the cities of the earth, I need not stop here to relate. We. 
approached it by degrees, and got, in due time, to the inn 
in the Whitechapel district, for which we were bound. I 
forget whether it was the Blue Bull, or the Blue Boar; but 
I know it was the blue something, and that its likeness was 
painted up on the back of the coach. 

The guard’s eye lighted on me as he was getting down, 
and he said at the booking-offiice door— 

“Is there anybody here for a yoongster booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, to be 
left till called for?’’ 

Nobody answered. 

“ Try Copperfield, if you please, sir,” said I, looking 
helplessly down. : 

“ Is there anybody here for a yoongster, booked in the 
name of Murdstone, from Bloonderstone, Sooffolk, but 
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owning to the name of Copperfield, to be left till called 
for?” said the guard. ‘‘ Come! Is there anybody?” 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously around; but 
the inquiry made no impression on any of the bystanders, 
if I except a man in gaiters, with one eye, who suggested 
that they had better put a brass collar round my neck, 
and tie me up in the stable. 

A ladder was brought, and | got down after the lady, 
who was like a haystack: not daring to stir, until her 
basket was removed. The coach was clear of reap 
by that time, the luggage was very soon cleared out, the 
horses had been taken out before the luggage, and now 
the coach itself was wheeled and backed off by some 
hostlers out of the way. Still, nobody appeared to claim 
the dusty youngster from Blunderstone, Suffolk. 

More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who had nobody to 
look at him and see that he was solitary, I went into the 
booking-office, and, by invitation of the clerk on duty, 
passed behind the counter, and sat down on the scale at 
which they weighed the luggage. Here, as I sat lookin 
at the ape packages, and books, and inhaling the smel 
of stables (ever since associated with that morning), a pro- 
cession of most tremendous considerations began to march 
through my mind. Supposing nobody should ever fetch 
me, how long would they consent to keep me there? Would 
they keep me long enough to spend seven shillings? Should 
I sleep at night in one of those wooden bins with the other 
luggage, and wash myself at the pump in the yard in the 
morning; or should I be turned out every night, and ex- 
pected to come again to be left till called for, when the 
office opened next day? Supposing there was no mistake 
in the case, and Mr. Murdstone had devised this plan to 

rid of me, what should I do? If they allowed me to 

in there until my seven shillings were spent, I couldn’t 
hope to remain there when I began to starve. That would 
obviously be inconvenient and unpleasant to the customers, 
besides entailing on the Blue-Whatever-it-was the risk of 
funeral expenses. If I started off at once, and tried to 
walk back home, how could I ever find my way, how could 
I ever hope to walk so far, how could I make sure of any- 
one but Peggotty, even if I got back? If I found out the 
nearest proper authorities, and offered myself to go for a 
soldier, or a sailor, I was such a little fellow that it was 
most likely they wouldn’t take me in. These thoughts, 
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and a hundred other such thoughts, turned me burning 
hot, and made me giddy with apprehension and dismay. 
I was in the height of my fever when a man entered and 
whispered to the clerk, who presently slanted me off the 
scale, and pushed me over to him, as if 1 were weighed, 
bought, delivered, and paid for. 

. As I went out of the office, hand in hand with this new 
acquaintance, I stole a look at him. He was a gaunt, 
sallow young man, with hollow cheeks, and a chin almost 
as black as Mr. Murdstone’s; but there the likeness ended, 
for his whiskers were shaved off, and his hair, instead ot 
being glossy, was rusty and dry. He was dressed in a suit 
of black clothes which were rather rusty and dry too, and 
rather short in the sleeves and legs; and he had a white 
neckerchief on that was not over-clean. I did not, and do 
not, suppose that this neckerchief was all the linen he 
wore, but it was all he showed or gave any hint of. 

‘* You’re the new boy?” he said. 

“ Yes, sir,’’ I said. 

I supposed I was. I didn’t know. 

‘“T’m one of the masters at Salem House,” he said. 

I made him a bow and felt very much overawed. I was 
so ashamed to allude to a commonplace thing like my box, 
to a scholar and master at Salem House, that we had gone 
some little distance from the yard before I had the hardi- 
hood to mention it. We turned back, on my humbly 
insinuating that it might be useful to me hereafter; and 
he told the clerk that the carrier had instructions to call 
for it at noon. . 

“ If you please, sir,” I said, when we had accomplished 
about the same distance as before, ‘‘ is it far?” 

‘‘ Its down by Blackheath,” he said. 

“ Is that far, sir?” I diffidently asked. 

‘‘ It’s a good step,” he said. ‘‘ We shall go by the stage 
coach. It’s about six miles.’’ 

I was so faint and tired that the idea of holding out for 
six miles more was too much for me. I took heart to tell 
'him that I had had nothing all night, and that if he would 
allow me to buy something to eat, I should be very. much 
obliged to him. He appeared surprised at this—I see him 
stop and look at me now—and after considering for a few 
moments, said he wanted to call on an old person who 
lived not far off, and that the best way, would be for me to 
buy some bread, or whatever I liked best that was whole- 
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some, and make my breakfast at her house, where we could 
get some milk. £ 

_ Accordingly we looked in at a baker’s window, and after 
I had made a series of pro to buy everything that 
was bilious in the shop, and he had rejected them one by 
one, we decided in favour of a nice little loaf of brown 
bread, which cost me threepence Then, at a grocer’s shop, 
we bought an egg and a slice of streaky bacon; which still 
left what I thought a good deal of change out of the second 


of the bright mep and made me consider London a 


ir look, and by an inscription on a stone over the gate, 
which said they were established for twenty-five poor 
women. : 

The Master of Salem House lifted the latch of one of a 
number of little black doors that were all alike, and had 
each a little diamond-paned window on one side, and an- 
other little diamond-paned window above; and we went 
into the little house of one of these poor old women, who 
was biowing a fire to make a little saucepan boil. On see- 
hat master enter, the old woman stopped with the 

s on her knee, and said something that I thought 

ded like ‘‘ My Charley!’’ but on seeing me come in 

too, she got up, and, rubbing her hands, made a confused 
sort of half curtsey. 

“Can you cook this young gentleman’s breakfast for 
him, if you please?” said the Master at Salem House. 

* Can I?” said the old woman. ‘* Yes can I, sure!” 
** How’s Mrs. Fibbitson to-day?” said the Master, look- 
at another old woman in a large chair by the fire, who 
such a bundle of clothes that I feel grateful to this 
pur for not having sat upon her by mistake. 

* Ah, she’s poorly,” said the first old woman. “ It is 
of her bad days. If the fire was to go out, through 
accident, I verily believe she’d go out too, and never 
e to life again.” 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although 
was a warm day, she seemed to think of nothing but 
fire. I fancied she was jealous even of the saucepan on 
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it;.and I have reason to know that she took its impress- 
ment into the service of boiling my egg and broiling my 
bacon in dudgeon; for I saw her, with my own discomfited 
eyes, shake her fist at me once, when those culinary opera- 
tions were going on, and no one else was looking. The sun 
streamed in at the little window, but she sat with her own 
back and the back of the large chair towards it, screening 
the fire as if she were sedulously keeping it warm, instead 
of it keeping her warm, and watching it in a most distrust- 
ful manner. The completion of the preparations for my 
breakfast, by relieving the fire, gave her such extreme joy 
that she laughed aloud—and a very unmelodious laugh she 
had, I must say. 

I sat down to my brown loaf, my egg, and my rasher of 
bacon, with a basin of milk besides, and made a most 
delicious meal. - While I was yet in the full enjoyment of 
it, the old woman of the house said to the Master— 

‘* Have you got your flute with you?” 

‘“ Yes,” he returned. 

pale a blow at it,’’ said the old woman, coaxingly. 
ee o >»? 

The Master, upon this, put his hand underneath the 
skirts of his coat, and coca out his flute in three pieces, 
which he screwed together, and began immediately to play. 
My impression is, after many years of consideration, that 
there never can have been anybody in the world who 
played worse. He made the most dismal sounds I have 
ever heard produced by any means, natural or artificial. I 
don't know what the tunes were—if there were such things 
in the performance at all, which I doubt—but the influence 
of the strain upon me was, first, to make me think of all 
my sorrows until I could hardly keep my tears back; then 
to take away my appetite; and lastly to make me so sleepy 
that I couldn’t keep my eyes open. They begin to close 
again, and I begin to nod, as the recollection rises fresh — 
upon me. Once more the little room with its open corner 
cupboard, and its square-backed chairs, and its angular © 
little staircase panog to the room above, and its three 
peacock’s feathers displayed over the mantelpiece—I — 
remember wondering when I first went in what that pea- 
cock would have thought if he had known what his fine 
was doomed to come to—fades from before me and I nod, 
and sleep. The flute becomes inaudible, the wheels of the 
coach are heard instead, and I am on my journey. The 
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gach jolts, I wake with a start, and the flute has come 
ick again, and the Master of Salem House is sitting with 
legs crossed, playing it dolefully, while the old woman 
3f the house looks on delighted. She fades in her turn, 
and he fades, and all fades, and there is no flute, no Master, 
no rrer House, no David Copperfield, no anything but 
eavy sleep. 
a d tome 4 I thought, that once while he was blowing 
into this dismal flute, the old woman of the house, who 
had gone nearer and nearer to him in her ecstatic admira- 
tion, leaned over the back of his chair and gave him an 
affectionate squeeze round the neck, which stopped his 
playing for a moment. I was in the middle state between 
eping and waking, either then or immediately afterwards; 
or, as he resumed—it was a real fact that he had stopped 
playing—I saw and heard the same old woman ask Mrs. 
Fibbitson if it wasn’t delicious (meaning the flute), to which 
rs. Fibbitson replied, ‘‘ Ay, ay! Yes!’’ and nodded at 
the fire: to which, I am persuaded, she gave the credit of 
the whole performance. 

When I seemed to have been dozing a long while, the 
Master at Salem House unscrewed his flute into the three 
pie oh np them up as before, and took me away. We 
found the coach very near at hand, and got upon the roof; 
but I was so dead sleepy that when we stopped on the road 
to take up somebody else, they put me inside where there 

ere no passengers, and where Í slept profoundly, until I 
found the coach going at a footpace up a steep hill among 
green leaves. Presently it stopped, and had come to its 
destination. 

_A short walk brought us—I mean the Master and me— 
to Salem House, which was inclosed with a high brick wall, 
and looked very duil. Over a door in this wall was a board 
with Satem House upon it; and through a grating in this 
door we were surveyed when we rang the bell by a surly 

, which I found, on the door being opened, belonged 
to a stout man with a bull-neck a wooden leg, overhang- 

g temples, and his hair cut close all round his head. 

. “ The new boy,” said the Master. 

The man with the wooden leg eyed me all over—it didn’t 
take long, for there was not much of me—and locked the 
ate behind us, and took out the key. We were going up 
to the house among some dark heavy trees, when he called 

r my conductor— 
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“ Hollo!” À Role 
We looked back, and he was standing at the door of a 
little lodge, where he lived, with a pair of boots in his 
hand. 

“ Here! The cobbler’s been,” he said, “‘ since you’ve 
been out, Mr. Mell, and he says he can’t mend ’em any 
more. He says there ain’t a bit of the original boot left, 
and he wonders you expect it.” 

With these words he threw the boots towards Mr. Mell, 
who went back a few sata to pick them up, and looked 
at them (very disconsolately, I was afraid), as we went on 
together. I observed then, for the first time, that the boots 
he had on were a good deal the worse for wear, and that 
his stocking was just breaking out in one place, like a bud. 

Salem House was a square brick building with wings, of 
a bare and unfurnished appearance. All about it was so 
very quiet, that I said to Mr. Mell [ supposed the boys 
were out; but he seemed surprised at my not knowing that 
it was holiday time. That all the boys were at their several 
homes. That Mr. Creakle, the proprietor, was down by 
the seaside with Mrs. and Miss Creakle, and that I was 
sent in holiday time as a punishment for my misdoing, all 
of which he explained to me as we went along. . 

J gazed upon the schoolroom into which he took me, as 
the most forlorn and desolate place I had ever seen. I see 
it now. A long room with three long rows of desks, and 
six of forms, and bristling all round with pegs for hats and 
slates. Scraps of old copy-books and exercises litter the 
dirty floor. Some silkworms’ houses made of the same 
materials are scattered over the desks. Two miserable 
little white mice, left behind by their owner, are running 
up and down in a fusty castle made of pasteboard and 
wire, looking in all the corners with their red eyes for any- 
thing to eat. A bird, in a cage very little bigger than 
himself, makes a mournful rattle now and then in hopping 
on his perch, two inches high, or dropping from it; but 
neither sings nor cine. There is a strange unwholesome ~ 
smell upon the room, like mildewed corduroys, sweet apples — 
wanting air, and rotten books. There could not well be 
more ink splashed about it, if it had been roofless from its 
first construction, and the skies had rained, snowed, hailed, 
and blown ink through the varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell having left me while he took his irreparable 
boots upstairs, I went softly to the upper end of the room, 
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a all this as I crept along. Suddenly I came upon 
placard, beautifully written, which was | ring 
yen desk, and bore these words: “ Take care of 
ites. ” 
K îi got upon the desk immediately, apprehensive of at 
least a great dog underneath. But, though I looked all 
round with anxious eyes, I could see nothing of him. I 
was still engaged in peering about, when Mr. Mell came 
back, and asked me what I id up there. 
“ I beg your r. sir,” says I, “ if you please, I’m 


‘ Dog?” says he. “ What dog?’’ 

“Isn't it a ai sir?” 

“ Isn't what a dog?” 

Eo, Coppe = Ey we ot, sir; — bites.” 

CUNO, e says he, gravely, “‘ that’s not a do 
That’s a boy. My instructions are, yo amen to put this 
placard on your Bakes I am sorry to make such a beginning 
with you, but I must do it.” 

With that, he took me down, and tied the placard, which 
was neatly constructed for the urpose, on my shoulders 
like a knapsack, and are He went, afterwards, I had 
the consolation of carryin ag it 

What I suffered from that ‘placard nobody can imagine. 
Whether it was possible for people to see me or not, I 
always fancied that somebody was reading it. It was no 
Galles to turn round and find nobody; for wherever my back 
was, there I imagined somebody a ways to be. That cruel 

aan with the wooden leg aggravated.my sufferings. He 
as in authority; and if he ever saw me leaning against 
Eres, or a wall, or the house, he roared out from his fadas 
: in a stupendous voice, ““ Hollo, you sir! You 
field! Show that badge conspicuous, or I’ll report 
u!” The playground was a bare gravelled yard, open 
© all the back of the house and the offices; and I knew 
that the servants read it, and the butcher read it, and the 
er read it; that everybody, in a word, who came back- 

e house, of a morning when I was 
erdered to walk there, read that I was to be taken care of, 
for I bit. I recollect that I positively began to have a 
dread of myself, as a kind of wild boy who did bite. 

There was an old door in this ng) caning on which the 
boys had a custom of carving their names. It was com- 
pletely covered with such inscriptions. In my dread of the 
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end of the vacation and their coming back, I could not 
read a boy’s name, without inquiring, in what tone and 
with what emphasis he would read, ‘‘ Take care of him. 
He bites.” There was one boy—a certain J. Steerforth— 
who cut his name very deep and very often, who, I con- 
ceived, would read it in a rather strong voice, and after- 
wards pull my hair. There was another boy, one Tommy 
Traddles, who I dreaded would make game of it, and pre- 
tend to be dreadfully frightened of me. There was a third, 
George Demple, who I fancied would sing it. I have 
looked, a little shrinking creature, at that door, until the 
owners of all the names—there were five-and-forty of them 
in the school then, Mr. Mell said—seemed to send me to 
Coventry by general acclamation, and to cry out each in 
his own way, ‘‘ Take care of him. He bites!” 

It was the same with the places at the desks and forms. 

It was the same with the groves of deserted bedsteads I 
peeped at, on my way to, and when I was in, my own bed. 
I remember dreaming night after night of being with my 
mother as she used to be, or of going to a party at Mr. 
Peggotty’s, or of travelling outside the stage-coach, or of 
dining again with my unfortunate friend the waiter, and in 
all these circumstances making people scream and stare by 
the unhappy disclosure that I had nothing on but my little 
night-shirt, and that placard. “stead 

In the monotony of my life, and in my constant appre- 
hension of the reopening of the school, it was such an 
insupportable affliction! I had long tasks every day to do 
with Mr. Mell; but I did them, there being no Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone here, and got through them without disgrace — 
Before and after them I walked about—supervised, as I 
have mentioned, by the man with the Ban r leg. How 
vividly I call to mind the damp about the house, the green 
cracked fiagstones in the court, an old leaky water-butt, 
and the discoloured trunks of some of the grim trees, which 
seemed to have dripped more in the rain than other trees, 
and to have blown less in the sun! At one we dined, Mr. 
Mell and I, at the upper end of a long bare dining-room, 
full of deal tables, and smelling of fat. Then we had more 
tasks until tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a blue tea- 
cup, and I out of a tin pot. All day long, and until seven | 
or eight in the evening, Mr. Mell, at his own detached 
desk in the schoolroom, worked hard with pen; ink, ruler, 
books, and writing-paper, making out the bills (as I found) 
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for last half-year. When he had put up his things for the 
night he tati out his flute, and blew at it, until I almost 
thought he would gradually blow his whole being into the 
large hole at the top, and ooze away at the keys. 
. 1 picture my small self in the dimly-lighted rooms, sitting 
ith my head upon my hand, listening to the doleful per- 
formance of Mr. Mell, and conning to-morrow’s lessons, I 
pi e myself with my books shut up, still listening to 
he doleful performance of Mr. Mell, and listening through 
it to what used to be at home, and to the blowing of the 
ind on Yarmouth flats, and feeling very sad and solitary. 
picture myself going up to bed, among the unusued rooms, 
and sitting on ré bedside crying for a comfortable word 
from Peggotty. I picture myself coming downstairs in the 
morning, looking through a long ghastly gash of a 
taircase window at the school bell hanging on the top of 
an outhouse, with a weathercock above it; and dreading 
he time when it shall ring J. Steerforth and the rest to 
york: which is only second, in my foreboding apprehen- 
ions, to the time when the man with the wooden leg shall 
nlock the rusty gate to give admission to the awful Mr. 
reakle. I cannot think I was a very dangerous character 
2 any of these aspects, but in all of them I carried the 
ame warning on my back. i 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was never 
harsh to me. I suppose we were company to each other, 
ithout talking. I forgot to mention that he would talk 
© himself sometimes, and grin, and clench his fist, and 
rind his teeth, and pull his hair in an unaccountable 
anner. But he had these peculiarities: and at first they 
ghtened me, though I soon got used to them. 


+ 
CHAPTER VI 
I ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OF ACQUAINTANCE 


HAD led this life about a month, when the man with 
the wooden leg began to stump about with a mop and 
a bucket of water, from which I inferred that prepara- 
ons were making to receive Mr. Creakle and the boys. I 

not mistaken; for the mop came into the schoolroom 
sfore long, and turned out Mr. Mell and me, who lived 
here we could, and got on how we could. for some days, 
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during which we were always in the "n of two or three 
young women, who had rarely, shown themselves before, 
and were so continually in the midst of dust that I sneezed 
almost as much as if Salem House had been a great snuff 
box. 

One day I was informed by Mr. Mell that Mr. Creakle 
would be home that evening. In the evening, after tea, I 
heard that he was come. Before bedtime, I was fetched 
by the man with the wooden leg to appear before him. 

Mr. Creakle’s part of the house was a good deal more 
comfortable than ours, and he had a snug bit of garden 
that looked pleasant after the dusty playground, which 
was such a desert in miniature, that 1 thought no one but 
a camel, or a dromedary, could have teilt at home in it. It 
seemed to me a bold thing even to take notice that the 
passage looked comfortable, as I went on my way, trem- 
bling, to Mr. Creakle’s presence: which so abashed me, 
when I was ushered into it, that I hardly saw Mrs. Creakle, 
or Miss Creakle (who were both there, in the parlour), or 
anything but Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a bunch 
of watch-chain and seals, in an arm-chair, with a tumbler 
and bottle beside him. 

“ So!” said Mr. Creakle. ‘‘ This is the young gentleman 
whose teeth are to be filed! Turn him round.” . 

The wooden-legged man turned be about so as to exhibit 
the placard; and having afforded time for a fuli survey of 
it, turned me about again, with my face to Mr. Creakle, 
and posted himself at Mr. Creakle’s side. Mr. Creakle’s 
face was fiery, and his eyes were small, and deep in his 
head; he had thick veins in his forehead, a little nose, and 
a large chin. He was bald on the top of his head; and 
had some thin wet-looking hair that was just turning gray 
brushed across each temple, so that the two sides inter- 
laced on his forehead. But the circumstance about him 
which impressed me most was that he had no voice, but 
spoke in a whisper. The exertion this cost him, or the 
consciousness of talking in that feeble way, made his angry 
face so much more angry, and his thick veins so much 
thicker, when he spoke, that I am not surprised, on looking 
back, at this peculiarity striking me as the chief one. 

q ‘‘ Now,” said Mr. Creakle. “ What’s the report of this 

oy.”’ l 

‘‘ There’s nothing against him yet,” returned the man 
with the wooden leg. ‘‘ There has been no opportunity.’’ 
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_ I thought Mr. Creakle was disappointed. I thought Mrs. 
nd Miss Creakle (at whom I now glanced for the first 
time, and who were, both, thin and quiet) were not dis- 
appointed. 

~ ** Come here, sir!” said Mr. Creakle, beckoning to me. 
=- *" Come here!” said the man with the wooden leg, re- 
eating the gesture. 

** I have the happiness of knowing your father-in-law,” 
whispered Mr. Creakle, taking me by the ear; “and a 
worthy man he is, and a man of a strong character. He 
ws me, and I know him. Do you know me? Hey?” 
Mr. Creakle, pinching my ear with ferocious playful- 


ess. 
“ Not yet, sir,’’ I said, flinching with pain. 
“ Not yet? Hey?” repeated Mr. Creakle. ‘‘ But you 
will soon. Hey?” 

“You will soon. Hey?’’ repeated the man with the 
rooden leg. I afterwards found that he generally acted, 
th his strong voice, as Mr. Creakle’s interpreter to the 


was ee! much frightened, and said I hoped so, if he 
leased. I felt, all this while, as if-my ear were blazing; 
he pinched it so hard. 

| “ TH tell you what I am,” whispered Mr. Creakle, letting 
t go at last, with a screw at parting that brought the 
water into my eyes. ‘‘ I’m a Tartar.” 

* A Tartar,” said the man with the wooden leg. 

“ When I say I’ll do a thing, I do it,’’ said Mr. Creakle; 

‘and when I say I will have a thing done, I will have it 
ton "Kis 
“—Will have a thing done, 1 will have it done,” repeated 
he man with the wooden leg. 
“**T am a determined character,” said Mr. Creakle. 
That’s what I am. I do my duty. That’s what J do. 
re flesh and blood ’’—he looked at Mrs. Creakle as he 
aid this—‘‘ when it rises against me, is not my flesh and 
pod. I discard it. Has that fellow,” to the man with the 
wooden leg, “ been here again?” 

“ No,” was the answer. 

“ No,” said Mr. Creakle. “ He knows better. He knows 
ne. Let him keep away. I say let him keep away,” said 
f. Creakle, striking his hand upon the table, and looking 
t Mrs. Creakle, “ for he knows me. Now you have begun 
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to know me too, my young friend, and you may go. Take 
him away.”’ 

I was very glad to be ordered away, for Mrs. and Miss 
Creakle were both wiping their eyes, and I felt as uncom- 
fortable for them as I did for myself. But I had a petition 
on my mind, which concerned me so nearly, that I couldn’t 
help saying, though I wondered at my own courage— 

‘“ If you please, sir af 

Mr. Creakle whispered, ‘‘ Ha! What’s this?’’ and bent 
me eyes upon me, as if he would have burnt me up with 
them. 

‘‘ If you please, sir,’’ I faltered, ‘‘ if I might be allowed 
(I am very sorry indeed, sir, for what I do) to take this 
writing off, before the boys come back ; 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or whether he only 
did it to frighten me I don’t know, but he made a burst 
out of his chair, before which I precipitately retreated, 
without waiting for the escort of the man with the wooden 
leg, and never Once stopped until I reached my own bed- 
room, where, finding I was not pursued, I went to bed, as 
it was time, and lay quaking for a couple of hours. 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came back. Mr. Sharp was the 
first master, and superior to Mr. Mell. Mr. Mell took his 
meals with his boys, but Mr. Sharp dined and supped at 
Mr. Creakle’s table. He was a limp, delicate-looking 
gentleman, I thought, with a good deal of nose, and a way 
of carrying his head on one side, as if it were a little too 
heavy for him. His hair was very smooth and wavy; but I 
was informed by the very first boy who came back that it 
was a wig (a second-hand one he said), and that Mr. Sharp 
went out every Saturday afternoon to get it curled. 

It was no other than Tommy Traddles who gave me this 
oe of intelligence. He was the first boy who returned. 

e introduced himself by informing me that I should find 
his name on the right-hand corner of the gate, over the 
top bolt; upon that I said, ‘‘ Traddles?” to which he re- 
plied, ‘‘ The same,” and then he asked me for a full 
account of myself and family. 

It was a happy circumstance for me that Traddles came 
back first. He enjoyed my placard so much that he saved 
me from the embarrassment of either disclosure or .con- 
cealment, by presenting me to every other boy who came 
back, great or small, immediately on his arrival, in this 
form of introduction, ‘‘ Look here! MHere’s a game!” 
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Happily, too, the greater part of the boys came back low- 
spirited, and were not so boisterous at my expense as I 
had expected. Some of them certainly did dance about 
me like wild Indians, and the greater part could not resist 
the temptation of pretending that I was a dog, and patting 
and smoothing me lest I should bite, and saying, ‘‘ Lie 
down, sir!” and calling me Towzer. This was naturally 
confusing, among so many strangers, and cost me some 
tears; but on the whole it was much better than I had 
I was not considered as being formally received into 
the school, however, until J. Steerforth arrived. Before 
this boy, who was reputed to be a great scholar, and was 
very good-looking, and at least half a dozen years my 
» I was carried as before a magistrate. He inquired, 
under a shed in the playground, into the particulars of my 
nishment, and was pleased to express his opinion that 
; was ‘‘ a jolly shame,’ for which I became bound to him 
MP What money hi t, Copperfield?” h 
ra t mone ve you got, eld?’’ he said, 
aside with me when Sk had Sassi of my affair 
in these terms. 
I told him seven shillings. 
- ** You had better give it to me to take care of,’’ he said. 
“ At least, you can if you like. You needn’t if you don’t 
like E 
I hastened to comply with his friendly suggestion, and 
opening Peggotty’s purse, turned it upside i into his 


+ “ Do you want to spend anything now?’’ he asked me. 

wa Sa "thecal you,” I replied. 

A zya can if you like, you know,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Say 

ew ” $ 

_ “No, thank you, sir,’’ I repeated. 

_“ Perhaps you'd like to spend a couple of shillings or so 

a a bottle of currant wine by and by, up in the bedroom?”’ 

aid Steerforth. ‘‘ You belong to my bedroom, I find.’’ 

| It certainly had not occurred to me before, but I said, 

Yes, I like that. 

| ™ Very good,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ You’ll be glad to spend 
bther shillimg or so in almond cakes, I daresay?” 

‘I said, Yes, I should like that too. 

™ And another shilling or so in biscuits, and another in 
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fruit, eh?’’ said Steerforth. ‘‘ I say, young Copperfield, 
you’re going it!” 

I smiled because he smiled, but I was a little troubled 
in my mind too. aie. 

‘“ Well!” said Steerforth. ‘‘ We must make it stretch 
as far as we can; that’s all. Ill do the best in my power 
for you. I can go out when I like, and Pll smuggle the 
prog in.’’ With these words he put the money in his 
pocket, and kindly told me not to make myself uneasy; he 
would take care it should be all right. 

He was as good as his word, if that were all right which 
I had a secret misgiving was nearly all wrong—for I feared 
it was a waste of my mother’s two half-crowns—though I 
had preserved the piece of paper they were wrapped in, 
which was a precious saving en we went upstairs to 
bed he produced the whole seven shillings’ worth, and laid 
it out on my bed in the moonlight, saying— ; 

‘‘ There you are, young Copperfield, and a royal spread 
you've got!” 4 
I couldn’t think of doing the honours of the feast, at my 
time of life, while he was by; my hand shook at the very 
thought of it. I begged him to do me the favour of pre- 
siding; and my request being seconded by the other boys 

who were in that room, he acceded to it, and sat upon m 
pillow, handing round the viands—with perfect fairness, I 
must say—and dispensing the currant wine in a little glass 
without a foot, which was his own property. As to me, I 
sat on his left hand, and the rest were grouped about us, 
on the nearest beds and on the floor. | 
How well I recollect our sitting there, talking in whis- 
pers; or their talking, and my respectfully listening, I ought 
rather to say; the moonlight falling a little way into the 
room through the window, painting a pale window on the - 
floor, and the greater part of us in shadow, except when 
Steerforth dipped a match into a phosphorus-box, when he 
wanted to look for anything on the board, and shed a blue 
glare over us that was gone directly! A certain mysteriou 
feeling, consequent on the darkness, the secrecy of the 
revel, and the whisper in which everything was said, steals 
over me again, and I listen to all they tell me with a va | 
feeling of solemnity and awe, which makes me glad that. 
they are all so near, and frightens me (though I feign t 
laugh) when Traddles pretends to see a ghost in the corner. 
I heard all kinds of things about the schoo! and all be- 
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longing to it. I heard that Mr. Creakle had not preferred 
his claim to being a Tartar without reason; that he was 
the sternest and most severe of masters; that he laid about 
him, right and left, every day of his life, charging in 
among the boys like a trooper, and lashing away unmerci- 
fully. That he knew nothing himself, but the art of 
: s being more ignorant (]. Steerfọrth said) than 
the lowest boy in the school; that he had been, a good 
ny years ago, a small hop-dealer in the Borough, and 
d AB rss to the schooling business after being bankrupt 
n hops, and making away with Mrs. Creakle’s money. 
Vith a good deal more of that sort, which I wondered how 
knew. 
{ heard that the man with the wooden leg, whose name 
as Tungay, was an obstinate barbarian who had formerly 
isted in the hop business, but had come into the 
olastic line with Mr. Creakle, in consequence, as was 
upposed among the boys, of his having broken his leg in 
. Creakle’s service and having done a deal of dishonest 
ork for him, and knowing his secrets. I heard that with 
single exception of Mr. Creakle, Tungay considered the 
hole establishment, masters and boys, as his natural 
nemies, and that the only delight of his life was to be 
and malicious. I heard that Mr. Creakle had a son, 
ho had not been Tungay’s friend, and who, assisting in 
e school, had once held some remonstrance with his father 
m an occasion when its discipline was very cruelly exer- 
ised, and was supposed, besides, to have protested against 
is father’s usage of his mother. I heard that Mr. Creakle 
turned him out of doors in consequence; and that Mrs. 
nd Miss Creakle had been in a sad way ever since. 
.But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. Creakle 
, there being one boy in the school on whom he 
ever ventured to lay a hand, and that boy being 
Steerforth. Steerforth himself confirmed this when it 
as stated, and said that he should like to begin to see 
im do it. On being asked by a mild boy (not me) how 
would proceed if he did ‘begin to see him do it, he 
pped a match into his phosphorus-box on purpose to 
a glare over his reply, and said he would commence 
knocking him down with a blow on the forehead from 
e seven-and-sixpenny ink-bottle that was always on 
mantelpiece. We sat in the dark for some time, 
‘reathless. 
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l heard that Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both- 
supposed to be wretchedly paid; and that when there was 
hot and cold cee for dinner at gre — pore 
Mr. Sharp was always expected to say he preferred cold; 
which was again corroborated by }. Steertarth, the onl 
parlour-boarder. I heard that Mr Sharp’s wig didn’t fit 
him; and that he needn’t be so “‘ bounceable ’’—somebody 
else said ‘‘ bumptious ’’—about it, because his own red 
hair was very plainly to be seen behind. 

I heard that one boy, who was a coal-merchant’s son, 
came as a set-off against the coal-bill, and was called on 
that account ‘‘ Exchange or Barter ’’—a name selected 
from the arithmetic-book as expressing this arrangement. 
I heard that the table-beer was a robbery of parents, and 
the pudding an imposition. I heard that Miss Creakle 
was regarded by the school in general as being in 
love with Steerforth; and I am sure, as I sat in the dark, 
thinking of his nice voice, and his fine face, and his. 
manner, and his curling hair, I thought it v likely. I 
heard that Mr. Mell was not a bad sort of fellow, but 
hadn’t a sixpence to bless himself with; and that there was 
no doubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, was as poor as 
Job. I thought of my breakfast then, and what had 
sounded like ‘‘ My Charley!’’ but I was, I am glad to re- 
member, as mute as a mouse about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, outlasted 
the banquet some time. The greater part of the guests 
had gone to bed as soon as the eating and drinking were 
over; and we, who had remained whispering and listening 
half undressed, at last betook ourselves to bed, too. } 

‘ Good-night, young Copperfield,’’ said Steerforth, ‘‘ I’1] | 
take care of you.” ; i 

‘“ You’re very kind,” I gratefully returned. ‘‘ I am very 
much obliged to you.” iy 

“You haven’t got a sister, have you?’’ said Steerforth, | 
yawning. SM 

‘ No,” I answered. 

‘““ That’s a pity,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ If you had had one, 
I should think she would have been a pretty,. timid; little, 
bright-eyed sort of girl. I should have liked to know her. 
Good-night, young Copperfield.” 

‘““ Good-night, sir,” I replied. . 

I thought of him very much after I went to bed, and 
raised myself, I recollect, to look at him where he lay 
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n the moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, and 
tis head reclining easily on his arm. He was a person 
f great power in my eyes; that was of course the reason 
of my mind running on him. No veiled future dimly 
glanced upon him in the moonbeams. There was no 
shadowy picture of his footsteps in the garden that I 
‘ireamecd of walking in all night. 


CHAPTER VII 


a 


MY “ FIRST HALF’’ AT SALEM HOUSE 


‘\CHOOL began in earnest next day. A profound im- 
Apression was made upon me, I remember, by the roar 

—“of voices in the schoolroom suddenly becoming hushed 
as death when Mr. Creakle entered after breakfast, and 
tood in the doorway looking round upon us like a giant in 
a story-book surveying his captives. 

‘Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle’s elbow. He had no occa- 
sion, I thought, to cry out, “ Silence!’’ so ferociously, for 
the boys were all struck speechless and motionless. 

_ Mr. Creakle was seen to speak. and Tungay was heard, 
to this effect. 

“ Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what you're 
about in this new half. Come fresh up to the lessons, 
-advise you, for I come fresh up to the punishment. I 
ron’t flinch. It will be of no use your rubbing yourselves; 
ou won’t rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now 
t to work, every boy!”’ 

' When this dreadful exordium was over, and Tungay 
had stamped out again, Mr. Creakle came to where I 

t, and told me that if I were famous for biting, he was 
famous for biting, too. He then showed me the cane, 
and asked me what I thought of that, for a tooth? Was 
t a sharp tooth, hey? Was it a double tooth, hey? Had 
it a deep prong, hey? Did it bite, hey? Did it bite? At 
very question he gave me a fleshy cut with it that made 

writhe; so I was very soon made free of Salem House 
as Steerforth said), and very soon in tears also. 
Not that I mean to say these were special marks of dis- 
nction, which only I received. On the contrary, a large 
majority of the boys (especially the smaller ones) were 
ited with similar instances of notice, as Mr. Creakle 
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made the round of the schoolroom. Half the establish- 
ment was writhing and crying, before the day’s work be- 
gan; and how much of it had writhed and cried before the 
day’s work was over, I am really afraid to recollect, lest I 
should seem to exaggerate. 

I should think there never can have been a man who 
enjoyed his profession more than Mr. Creakle did. He had 
a delight in cutting at the boys, which was like the 
satisfaction of a craving appetite. I am confident that 
he couldn’t resist a chubby boy, especially; that there 
was a fascination in such a subject, which made him 
restless in his mind, until he had scored and marked him 
for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought to know. 
I am sure when I think of the fellow now, my blood rises 
against him with the disinterested indignation I should feel 
if I could have known all about him without ever having 
been in his power; but it rises hotly, because I know him 
to have been an incapable brute, who had no more right 
to be possessed of the great trust he held, than to be Lord 
High Admiral, or Commander-in-chief: in either of which 
capacities it is probable that he would have done infinitely 
less mischief. ; a 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, how 
abject we were to him! what a launch in life I think it 
now, on looking back, to be so mean and servile to a ma 
of such parts and pretensions! wit 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his eye—humbly 
watching his eye, as he rules a cyphering-book for another 
victim whose hands have just been flattened by that 
identical ruler, and who is trying to wipe the sting out 
with a pocket-handkerchief. I have plenty to do. I don’t 
watch his eye in idleness, but because I am morbidly 
attracted to it, in a dread desire to know what he will do 
next, and whether it will be my turn to suffer, or somebody 
else’s. A lane of small boys beyond me, with the same 
interest in his eye, watch it too. I think he knows it, 
though he pretends he don’t. He makes dreadful mouths 
as he rules the cyphering-book; and now he throws his 
eye sideways down our lane, and we all droop over our 
books and tremble. A moment afterwards we are again 
eyeing him. An unhappy culprit, found guilty of imperfect 
exercise, approaches at his command. The culprit falters 
excuses, and professes a determination to do better to- 
morrow. Mr. Creakle cuts a joke before he beats him, 
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d we laugh at it—miserable little dogs, we laugh, with 
ou. omg as white as ashes, and our hearts sinking into 
ts. l 
_ Here I sit at the desk again, on a drowsy summer after- 
noon. A buzz and hum go up around me, as if the 
boys were so many blue-bottles. A cloggy sensation of 
the luke-warm fat ot meat is upon me (we dined an hour 
or two ago), and my head is as heavy as so much lead, 
I would give the world to go to sleep. I sit with 
my eye on Mr. Creakle, blinking at him like a young 
owl; when sleep overpowers me for a minute, he still 
ooms through my slumber, ruling those cyphering-books, 
he y comes behind me and wakes me to plainet 
perception of him, with a red ridge across my back. 
Here I am in the playground, with my eye still fascinated 
by him, though I can’t see him The window at a little 
stance from which I know he is having his dinner, stands 
for him, and I eye that instead. If he shows his face near 
, Mine assumes an imploring and submissive expression. 
If he looks out through the glass, the boldest boy (Steer- 
forth excepted) stops in the middle ot a shout or yell, and 
becomes contemplative. One day, Traddles (the most un- 
fortunate boy in the world) breaks that window acciden- 
tally, with a ball. I shudder at this moment with the tre- 
mendous sensation of seeing it done, and feeling that the 
ball has bounded on to Mr. Creakle’s sacred head. 
Poor Traddles! In a tight sky-blue suit that made his 
rms and legs like German sausages, or roly-poly 
puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable of 
I the boys. He was always being caned—I think he 
was caned hg? day that half-year, except one holiday ` 
Monday when he was only ruler’d on both hands—and 
always going to write to his uncle about it, and never 
did. After laying his head on the desk for a little while, 
would cheer up, somehow, begin to laugh again, and 
draw skeletons all over his slate, before his eyes were dry. 
I used at first to wonder what comfort Traddles found in 
drawing skeletons; and for some time looked upon him 
as a sort of hermit, who reminded himself by those symbols 
of mortality that caning couldn’t last for ever But I be- 
li¢ve he only did it because they were easy, and didn’t want 
features. 
“He was very honourable, Traddles was, and held it as 
solemn duty in the boys to stand by one another. He 
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suffered for this on several occasions; and particularl: 
once, when Steerforth laughed in church, and the Beadl 
thought it was Traddles, and took him out. I see hin 
now, going away in custody, despised by the congregation 
He never said who was the real offender, though he smarte: 
for it next day, and was imprisoned so many rs t 
he came forth with a whole churchyard-full of skeleton 
swarming all over his Latin dictionary. But he had hi 
reward. Steerforth said there was nothing of the sneal 
in Traddles, and we all felt that to be the eee. ere 
For my part, I could have gone through a g dea 
(though I was much less brave than Traddles, and nothin; 
like so old) to have won such a recompense. 

To see Steerforth walk forth to church before us 
arm-in-arm with Miss Creakle, was one of the grea 
sights of my life. I didn’t think Miss Creakle equal t 
little Em’ly in point of beauty, and I didn’t love her ( 
didn’t dare); but I thought her a young lady of extra 
ordinary attractions, and in point of gentility not to bi 
surpassed. When Steerforth, in white trousers, carriec 
her parasol for her, I felt proud to know him; an 
believed that she could not choose but adore him with al 
her heart. Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were both notabli 
personages in my eyes. but Steerforth was to them wha 
the sun was to two stars. 

Steerforth continued his ai ate of me, and proved < 
very useful friend; since nobody dared to annoy one whon 
he honoured with his countenance. He couldn’t—or a: 
all events, he didn’t—defend me from Mr. Creakle, whe 
was very severe with me; but whenever I had beer 
treated worse than usual, he always told me that | 
wanted a little of his pluck, and that he wouldn’t havi 
stood it himself; which I felt he intended for encourage 
ment, and considered to be very kind of him. There 
was one advantage, and only one that I know of, ir 
Mr. Creakle’s severity. He found my placard in his way 
when he came up or down behind the form on which 1 
sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in passing; for 
this reason it was soon taken off, and I saw it no more. 

An accidental circumstance cemented the intimacy be. 
tween Steerforth and me, in a manner that inspired me witk 
great pride and satisfaction, though it sometimes led to in- 
convenience.. It happened ‘on one occasion, when he was 
doing the honour of talking to me in the playground, that 
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I hazarded the observation that something or somebody— 
I forget what now—was like something or somebody in 
“ Peregrine Pickle.” He said nothing at the time; but 
when I was going to bed at night, asked me if I had got 
‘that book. 

I told him no, and explained how it was that I had 
read it, and all those other books of which I have made 
mention. 

‘* And do you recollect them?’’ Steerforth said. 

Oh, yes, I replied; I had a good memory, and I believed 
[ recollected them very well. . 

“ Then I tell you what, young Copperfield,” said Steer- 
forth, ‘‘ you shall tell "em to me. I can’t get to sleep 
very early at might, and | generally wake rather early in 
the morning. e'll go over ’em one after another. We’ll 
make some regular Arabian Nights of it.” 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, and we 
commenced carrying it into execution that very evening. 
What ravages I committed on my favourite authors in the 
course of my interpretation of them, I am not in a condition 
to say, and should be very unwilling to know; but I had a 
profound faith in them, and I had, to the best of my belief, 
a simple, earnest manner of narrating what I did narrate; 
and these qualities went a long way. 

The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at night, or 
out of spirits and indisposed to resume the story; and 
then it was rather hard work, and it must be done; 
for to disappoint or displease Steerforth was of course 
out of the question. In the morning, too, when I felt 
‘weary and should have enjoyed another hour’s repose 
‘very much, it was a tiresome thing to be roused, like the 
Sultana Scheherazade, and forced into a long story before 
the getting-up bell rang: but _Steerforth was resolute; 
and as he explained to me, in return, my sums and 
exercises, and anything in my tasks that was too hard 
or me, I was no loser by the transaction. Let me do 
myself justice, however, I was moved by no interested or 
selfish motive, nor was I moved by fear of him. I admired 
and loved him, and his approval was return enough. It 
was so precious to me that I look back on these trifles, now, 
with an aching heart. 

Steerforth was considerate, too; and showed his con- 
sideration, in one particular instance, in an unflinching 
manner that was a little tantalising, I suspect, to poor 
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Traddles and the rest. Peggotty’s promised letter—what a 
comfortable letter it was! arrived before “ the half ’’ was 
many weeks old; and with a cake in a perfect nest ol 
oranges, and two bottles of cowslip wine. This treasure, 
as in duty bound, | laid at the feet of Steerforth, and 
begged him to dispense. 

‘* Now, I'll tell you what, young spa. v ager said he: 
‘* the wine shall be kept to wet your whistle when you are 
story-telling.”’ 

I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my modesty, 
not to think of it. But he said he had observed I was 
sometimes hoarse—a little roopy was his exact expression 
—and it should be, every drop, devoted to the purpose he 
had mentioned. Accordingly it was locked up in his 
box, and drawn off by himself in a phial, and administered 
to me through a piece of quill in the cork, when I was 
supposed to be in want of a restorative. Sometimes, to 
make it a more sovereign specific, he was so kind as to 
squeeze orange juice into it. or to stir it up with ginger, or 
dissolve a peppermint drop in ıt; and although 1 cannot 
assert that the flavour was improved by these experiments, 
or that it was exactly the compound one would have 
chosen for a stomachic, the last thing at night and the 
first thing in the morning, | drank ıt gratefully and was 
7, sensible of his attention. ; 

e seem, to me, to have been months over Peregrine, and 
months more over the other stories. The institution never 
flagged for want of a story. | am certain; and the wine 
lasted out almost as well as the matter. Poor Traddles— 
I never think of that boy but with a strange disposition 
to laugh, and with tears in my eyes—was a sort of chorus, 
in general; and affected to be convulsed with mirth at 
the comic parts. and to be overcome with fear when 
there was any passage of an alarming character in the 
narrative. This rather put me out, very often. It wasa 
great jest of his, I recollect. to pretend that he couldn’t 
keep his teeth from chattering whenever mention was made 
of an alguazil in connection with the adventures of Gil Blas; 
and I remember when Gil Blas met the captain of the 
robbers in Madrid, this unlucky joker counterfeited such an 
ague of terror, that he was overheard by Mr Creakle, who 
was prowling about the passage, and handsomely flogged 
for disorderly conduct in the bedroom. . 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic and 
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eamy was encouraged by so much story-telling in the 
ark; and in that respect the pursuit may not have been 
ery profitable to me. But the being cherished as a kind of 
plaything in my room, and the consciousness that this ac- 

omplishment of mine was bruited about among the boys, 
and attracted a good deal of notice to me though I was 
he youngest there, stimulated me to exertion. In a school 
arried on by sheer cruelty, whether it is presided over by 
a dunce or not, there is not likely to be much learnt. 1 
believe our boys were, generally, as ignorant a set as any 
schoolboys in existence; they were too much troubied and 

nocked about to learn; they could no more do that to 
advantage, than anyone could do anything to advantage 
in a life of constant misfortune, torment, and worry. But 
my little vanity, and Steerforth’s help, urged me on some- 
how; and without saving me from much, if anything, in 
the way of punishment, made me, for the time I was there, 
an exception to the general body, insomuch that I did 
steadily pick up some crumbs of knowledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mell, who had a 
liking for me that I am grateful to remember. It always 
gave me pain to observe that Steerforth treated him with 
systematic disparagement, and seldom lost an occasion of 
wounding his feelings, or inducing others to do so. This 
troubled me the more for a long time, because I had soon 
told Steerforth, from whom I could no more keep such a 
secret, than I could keep a cake or any other tangible 
possession, about the two old women Mr. Mell had taken 
me to see; I was always afraid that Steerforth would let 
it out, and twit him with it. 
` We had little thought, any of us, | dare say, when I ate 
my breakfast that first morning, and went to sleep under 
the shadow of the peacock’s feathers to the sound of the 
flute, what consequences would have come of the intro- 
duction into those alms-houses of my insignificant person. 
But the visit had its unforeseen consequences; and of a 
serious sort, too, in their way. 

One day when Mr. Creakle kept the house from indisposi - 
tion, which naturally diffused a lively joy through the 
school, there was a good deal of noise in the course of the 
morning’s work. The great relief and satisfaction experi- 
enced by the boys made them difficult to manage, and 
though the dreaded Tungay brought his wooden leg in twice 
or thrice, and took notes of the principal offenders’ names, 
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no great impression was made by it, as they were pretty 
sure of getting into trouble to-morrow, do what they would, 
and thought it wise, no doubt, to enjoy themselves to-day. 

It was, properly, a halt-holiday. being Saturday. But 
as the noise in the playground would have disturbed Mr. 
Creakle, and the weather was not favourable for going 
out walking, we were ordered into the school in the after- 
noon, and set some lighter tasks than usual, which were 
made for the occasion. It was the day of the week on 
which Mr. Sharp went out to get his wig curled; so Mr. 
Mell, who always did the drudgery, whatever it was, kept 
school by himself. ig 

If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear with 
anyone so mild as Mr. Mell, 1 should think of him, in 
connection with that afternoon when the uproar was at its 
height, as of one of those animals, baited by a thousand 
dogs. I recall him bending his aching head, supported 
on his bony hand, over the book on his desk, and 
wretchedly endeavouring to get on with his tiresome 
work, amidst an uproar that might have made the 
Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. Boys started 
in and out of their places, playing at puss in the 
corner with other boys; there were laughing boys, sing- 
ing boys, talking boys, dancing boys, howling boys; boys 
shutfled with their feet, boys whirled about him, grinning, 
making faces, mimicking him behind his back and before 
his eyes: mimicking his poverty, his boots, his coat, his 
mother, everything belonging to him that they should 
have had consideration for. 

‘“ Silence!’’ cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising up, and strik- 
ing his desk with the book. ‘‘ What does this mean! It’s 
impossible to bear it. It’s maddening. How can you do 
it to me, boys?”’ iSi 

It was my book that he struck his desk with; and as 
1 stood beside him, following his eye as it glanced round 
the room, I saw the boys all stop, some suddenly surprised, 
some half-afraid, and some sorry perhaps. ; 

Steerforth’s place was at the bottom of the school, at the 
opposite end of the long room. He was lounging with his 
back against the wall, and his hands in his pockets, and 
looked at Mr. Mell with his mouth shut up as if he were 
whistling, when Mr Mell looked at him. 

“ Silence, Mr. Steerforth!’’ said Mr. Mell. 
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“ Silence yourself,” said Steerforth, turning red. 
“ Whom are you talking to?” 

“ Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

_ “ Sit down yourself,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ and mind your 
business.”’ 

There was a titter and some applause; but Mr. Mell 
was so white, that silence immediately succeeded; and one 
boy, who had darted out behind him to imitate his mother 
again, changed his mind, and pretended to want a pen 
mended. 

“ If you think, Steerforth,” said Mr. Mell, ‘‘ that I am 
not acquainted with the power you can establish over any 
mind here ’’—he laid his hand, without considering what 
he did (as I supposed) upon my head—“ or that I have 
not observed you, within a few minutes, urging your 
juniors on to every sort of outrage against me, you are 
mistaken.”’ ’ 

‘* I don’t give myself the trouble of thinking at all about 

,” said Steerforth, coolly, ‘‘ so I’m not mistaken, as it 
happens.” 

‘ And when you make use of your pen of favouritism 
here, sir,” pursued Mr. Mell, with his lip trembling very 
much, “‘ to insult a gentleman A 

“ A what?—where is he?” said Steerforth. 

Here somebody cried out, ‘‘ Shame, J. Steerforth! Too 
bad!’’ It was Traddles; whom Mr. Mell instantly dis- 
comfited by bidding him hold his tongue. 

—‘' To insult one who is not fortunate in life, sir, and 

ho never gave you the least offence, and the many reasons 
tor not insulting whom you are old enough, and wise 
enough to understand,’’ said Mr. Mell, with his lip 
trembling more and more, ‘‘ you commit a mean and base 
action. You can sit down or stand up as you please, sir. 

rfield, go on.”’ x 

‘Young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, coming forward 
up the room, “stop a bit. I tell you what, Mr. Mell, 
once for all. When you take the liberty of calling me 
mean or base, or anything of that sort, you are an impu- 
dent beggar. You are always a beggar, you know; but 
when you do that, you are an impudent beggar.’’ 

I am not clear whether he was going to strike Mr. Mell, 
or Mr. Mell was going to strike him, or there was any 
such intention on either side. I saw a rigidity come upon 
the whole school as if they had been turned into stone, 
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and found Mr. Creakle in the midst of us, with Tungay 
at his side, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking in at the 
door as if they were frightened. Mr. Mell, with his elbows 
on his desk and his face in his hands, sat, for some 
moments, quite still. 

‘“ Mr. Mell,’ said Mr. Creakle, shaking him by the arm; 
and his whisper was so audible now, that Tungay felt it 
unnecessary to repeat his words; ‘‘ you have not forgotten 
yourself, I hope?” 

‘“ No, sir, no,’’ returned the Master, showing his face, 
and shaking his head, and rubbing his hands in great 
agitation. ‘‘ No, sir. No. I have remembered myself, I 
—no, Mr. Creakle, I have not forgotten myself, I—I have 
remembered myself, sir. I—I—could wish you had re- 
membered me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It—it—would 
have been more kind, sir, more just, sir. It would have 
saved me something, sir.”’ 

Mr. Creakle looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his hand 
on Tungay’s shoulder, and got his feet upon the form 
close by, and sat upon the desk. After still looking hard 
at Mr. Mell from his throne. as he shook his head, and 
rubbed his hands, and remained in the same state of agita- 
tion, Mr. Creakle turned to Steerforth, and said— 
FR sir, as he don't condescend to tell me, what is 

is >? 

Steerforth evaded the question for a little while; looking 
in scorn and anger.on his opponent, and remaining silent. 
I could not help thinking even in that interval, I remember, 
what a noble fellow he was in appearance, and how homely 
and bt Mr. Mell looked opposed to him. 

‘““ What did he mean by talking about favourites, then !’’ 
said Steerforth at length. 

‘* Favourites?” repeated Mr. Creakle, with the veins in 
his forehead swelling quickly. ‘' Who talked about 
favourites ?’’ 

‘* He did,” said Steerforth. 

“ And pray, what did you mean by that, sir?” de- 
manded Mr. Creakle, turning angrily on his assistant. 

“ I meant, Mr. Creakle,’’ he returned in a low voice, 
“as I said; that no pupil had a right to avail himself of 
his position of favouritism to degrade me.’’ 

‘To degrade you?” said Mr. Creakle. ‘‘ My stars! 
But give me leave to ask you, Mr. What’s-your-name;’’ 
and here Mr. Creakle folded his arms, cane and all, upon 
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his chest, and made such a knot ot his brows that his 
little eyes were hardly visible below them; ‘‘ whether, when 
you talk about favourites, you showed proper respect to 
me? To me, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, darting his head at 
Aim suddenly, and drawing it back again, ‘‘ the principal 
of this establishment, and your employer.’’ 

“ It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit,” said 
Po Mell. ‘‘ I should not have done so, if I had been 
cool.”’ . 

Here Steerforth struck in. 

** Then he said I was mean, and then he said I was base, 
and then I called him a beggar If J had been cool, per- 
haps I shouldn’t have called him a beggar. But I did, and 
I am ready to take the consequences of it.” . 
= Without considering, perhaps, whether there were any 
consequence to be taken, I felt quite in a glow at this 
ans speech. It made an impression on the boys too, 

there was a low stir among them, though no one spoke 
a word. 

“I am surprised, Steerforth—although your candour 
does you honour,” said Mr. Creakle, *‘ does you honour, 
certainly—I am surprised, Steertorth, I must say, that 
you should attach such an epithet to any person employed 
and paid in Salem House, sir.” 

Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

- “ That’s not an answer, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, ‘‘ to my 
remark. I expect more than that from you, Steerforth.” 

If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before the hand- 
some boy, it would be quite impossible to say how homely 
Mr. Creakle looked. 

“Let him deny it,” said Steerforth. 

“ Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth?” cried Mr. 
Creakle. ‘‘ Why, where does he go a-begging?’”’ 

“ If he’s not a beggar himself, his near relation’s one,’’ 
said Steerforth. ‘‘ It’s all the same.” 

He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell’s hand gently patted me 
upon the shoulder. I looked up. with a flush upon my 
face and remorse in my heart, but Mr. Mell’s eyes were 
fixed on Steerforth. He continued to pat me kindly on the 
shoulder, but he looked at him 

_“ Since you expect me, Mr Creakle, to justify myself,’’ 
said Steerforth, ‘‘ and to say what | mean—what | have 
to say is that his mother lives on charity in an almshouse.’’ 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted me kindly 
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on the shoulder, and said to himself, in a whisper, if I 
heard right, ‘‘ Yes, I thought so.” 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a severe frown 
and laboured politeness. 

‘“ Now, you hear what this gentleman says, Mr. Mell: 
Have the goodness, if you please, to set him right before 
the assembled school.”’ “SS 

‘* He is right, sir, without correction,’’ returned Mr. Mell; 
in the midst of a dead silence; ‘‘ what he has said is 
true.” 

‘ Be so good then as declare publicly, will you,’’ said 
Mr. Creakle, putting his head on one side, and rolling his 
eyes round the school, ‘‘ whether it ever came to my know- 
ledge until this moment?’’ 

‘*T believe not directly,’’ he returned. 

ts hirat you know not,” said Mr. Creakle. “ Don’t you, 
man?” 

‘‘T apprehend you never supposed my worldly circum- 
stances to be very good,” replied the assistant. ‘‘ You 
know what my position is, and always has been, here.” 

‘ I apprehend, if you come to that,’’ said Mr. Creakle, 
with his veins swelling again bigger than ever, ‘‘ that 
you’ve been in a wrong position altogether and mistook 
this for a charity school. Mr. Mell, we’ll part, if you please. 
The sooner the better.”’ 

‘‘ There is no time,” answered Mr Mell, rising, “ like 
the present.” z 

“ Sir, to you!” said Mr. Creakle. 

‘‘T take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and all of you,” 
said Mr. Mell, glancing round the room, and again i 
me gently on the shoulder. ‘‘ James Steerforth, the best 
wish I can leave you is that you may come to be ashamed 
of what you have done to-day. At present I would prefer 
to see you anything rather than a friend to me, or anyone 
in whom I feel an interest.” 


Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder; and then © 


taking his flute and a few books from his desk, and leav- 
ing the key in it for his successor, he went out of the 
school, with his property under his arm. Mr. Creakle then 
made a speech, through Tungay, in which he thanked 
Steerforth for asserting (though perhaps too warmly) the 
independence and respectability of Salem House; and 
which he wound up by shaking hands with Steerforth, 
while we gave three cheers—I did not quite know what 
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for, but I supposed for Steerforth, and so joined in them 
ardently, though I felt miserable. Mr. Creakle then caned 
Tommy Traddles for being discovered in tears, instead of 
cheers, on account of Mr. Mell’s departure; and went back 
to his sofa, or his bed, or wherever he had come from. 

` We were left to ourselves now, and looked very blank, I 
recollect, on one another. For myself, 1 felt so much self- 
reproach and contrition for my part in what had happened, 
that nothing would have enabled me to keep back my tears 
but the fear that Steerforth, who often looked at me, I 
saw, might think it unfriendly—or, I should rather say, 
considering our relative ages, and the feeling with which I 
regarded him, undutiful—if I showed the emotion which 
distressed me. He was very angry with Traddles, and said 
he was glad he had caught it. 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of lying with 
his head upon the desk, and was relieving himself as usual 
with a burst of skeletons, said he didn’t care. Mr. Mell was 
ill-used. 

“ Who has ill-used him, you girl?” said Steerforth. 

“ Why, you have,” returned Traddles. 

“ What have I done?” said Steerforth. 

_ ** What have you done?’’ retorted Traddles. ‘‘ Hurt 
his feelings, and lost him his situation.’’ 

“ His feelings!’’ repeated Steerforth, disdainfully. ‘‘ His 
feelings will soon get the better of it, I'll be bound. His 
feelings are not like yours, Miss Traddles. As to his situa- 
tion—which was a precious one, wasn’t it?—do you sup- 
pose I’m not going to write home. and take care that he 
gets some money, Polly?” 

We thought this intention very noble in Steerforth, 
whose mother was a widow, and rich, and would do almost 
anything, it was said, that he asked her. We were all 
extremely glad to see Traddles so put down, and exalted 
Steerforth to the skies: especially when he told us, as he 
‘eondescended to do, that what he had done had been done 
expressly for us, and for our cause; and that he had con- 
ferred a great boon upon us by unselfishly doing it. 

But I must say that when I was going on with a story 
in the dark that night, Mr. Mell’s old flute seemed more 
than once to sound mournfully in my ears; and that when 
at last Steerforth was tired, and I lay down in my bed, I 
fancied it playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that I was 
quite wretched. 
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1 soon forgot him in the contemplation of Steerforth, 
who, in an easy amateur way, and without any book (he 
seemed to me to know everything by heart), took some 
of his classes until a new master was found. The new 
master came from a grammar-school; and before he 
entered on his duties, dined in the parlour one day to 
be introduced to Steerforth. Steerforth approved of him 
highly, and told us he was a brick. Without exactly under- 
standing what learned distinction was meant by this, I 
respected him greatly for it, and had no doubt whatever of 
his superior knowledge: though he never took the pains 
with me—not that Z was anybody—that Mr. Mell had 
taken. 

There was only one other event in this half-year, out of 
the daily school-life that made an impression on me which 
still survives. It survives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed into a state of 
dire confusion, and Mr. Creakle was laying about him 
dreadfully, Tungay came in, and called out in his usual 
strong way, “‘ Visitors for Copperfield!’’ 

A few words were interchanged between him and Mr. 
Creakle, as, who the visitors were, and what room they 
were to be shown into; and then I, who had, according to 
custom, stood up on the announcement being made, and 
felt quite faint with astonishment, was told to go by the 
back stairs and get a clean frili on, before I repaired to 
the dining-room. These orders I obeyed, in such a flutter 
and hurry of my young spirits as I had never known be- 
fore; and when I got to the parlour-door, and the thought 
came into my head that it might be my mother—I had only 
thought of Mr. or Miss Murdstone until then—I drew back 
my hand from the lock, and stopped to have a sob before 
I tem in. : i : 

At first I saw nobody; but feeling a pressure in: 
the door, I looked round it, and thie; to bey astontshnieine 
were Mr. Peggotty and Ham, ducking at me with their 
hats, and squeezing one another against the wall. I could 
not help laughing; but it was much more in the pleasure 
of seeing them, than at the appearance they made. We 
shook hands in a very cordial way; and I laughed and 
laughed, until I pulled out ‘my pocket-handkerchief and: 
wiped my eyes. l 

Mr. Peggotty (who never shut his mouth once, I re- 
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nembered, during the visit) showed great concern when he 
saw me do this, and nudged Ham to say something. 

“ Cheer up, Mas’r Davy bor’ !’’ said Ham, in his simper-. 
Bway. * y, how you have growed!” i 
‘Am I grown?” I said, drying my eyes. | was not cry- 
ng at anything particular that I know of; but somehow 
t made me cry to see old friends. 
“ Growed, Mas’r Davy bor’? Ain’t he growed!” said 


am. 
‘ Ain’t he growed!” said Mr. Peggotty. 

They made me laugh again by laughing at each other, 
an en we all three laughed until I was in danger of 
again. 

i you know how mama is, Mr. dk cp I said. 
* And how my dear, dear, old Peggotty is?” 
‘*Oncommon,’’ said Mr Peggotty. 3 
“ And little Em’ly, and Mrs. Gummidge?’’ 

** On—common,”’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it, took 
wo prodigious lobsters, and an enormous crab, and a large 
anvas bag of shrimps, out of his pockets, and piled them 
p in Ham’s arms. 

-** You see,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘* knowing as you was 
partial to a little relish with your wittles when vou was 
y with us, we took the liberty. The old Mawther 
ed ’em, she did. Mrs. Gummidge biled 'em. Yes,’’ said 
Mr. Peggotty slowly, who | thought appeared to stick 
the subject on account of having no other subject 
ady, ‘‘ Mrs. pears 2 I do assure you, she biled ’em.”’ 
. I expressed my thanks; and Mr. Peggotty, after looking. 
at Ham, who stood smiling sheepishly over the shell-fish, 
ithout making any attempt to help him, said— 

“ We come, you see, the wind and tide making in our 
favour, in one of our Yarmouth lugs to Gravesen’. My 
sr she wrote to me the name this here place, and 
to me as if ever I chanced to come to Gravesen’, I 
s to come over and inquire for Mas’r Davy and give 
r dooty, humbly wishing him well, and reporting of the 
fam’ly as they was oncommon toe-be-sure. Little Em’ly, 
you see, she'll write to my sister when J go back, as I see 
you and as you was similarly oncommon, and so we make 
it quite a erani ofp T 

I was obliged to consider a little before 1 understood 
bat Mr. Peggotty meant by this figure, expressive of a 
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complete circle of intelligence. I then thanked him heartily; 
and said, with a consciousness of reddening, that I supposed 
little Em’ly was altered too, since we used to pick up shells 
and pebbles on the beach? t; 

“ She’s getting to be a woman, that’s wot she’s getting 
to be,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Ask mm.” 

He meant Ham, who beamed with delight and assent 
over the bag of shrimps. 

“ Her pretty face!” said Mr. Peggotty, with his own 
shining like a light. 

“ Her learning!” said Ham. 

‘* Her writing!’’ said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Why, it’s as black 
as jet! And so large it is, you might see it anywheres.”’ 

It was perfectly delightful to behold with what enthu- 
siasm Mr. Peggotty became go when he thought of- 
his little favourite. He stands before me again, his bluff 
hairy face irradiating with a joyful love and pride, for 
which I can find no description. His honest eyes fire up, 
and sparkle, as if their depths were stirred by something 
bright. His broad chest heaves with pleasure. His strong 
loose hands clench themselves, in his earnestness; and he 
emphasises what he says with a right arm that shows, in 
my pigmy view, like a sledge hammer. 

Ham was quite as earnest as he. I daresay they would 
have said much more about her, if they had not been 
abashed by the unexpected coming in of Steerforth, who, 
seeing me in a corner speaking with two strangers, stopped 
in a song he was singing, and said, ‘“‘ I didn’t know you 
were here, young Copperfield!’’ (for it was not the usual 
visiting room), and crossed by us on his way out. 

I am not sure whether it was in the pride of having such 
a friend as Steerforth, or in the desire to explain to him 
how I came to have such a friend as Mr. Peggotty, that I 
called to him as he was going away. But I said, modestly: 
Good Heaven, how it all comes back to-me this long time 
afterwards ! — 

‘* Don’t go, Steerforth, if you please. These are two 
Yarmouth boatmen—very kind, good people—who are re- 
lations of my nurse, and have come from Gravesend to see 
me. 

‘Ay, ay!” said Steerforth, returning. ‘‘ I am glad to 
see them. How are you both?” 

There was an ease in his manner—a gay and light 
manner it was, but not swaggering—which I still believe 
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9 have borne a kind of enchantment with it. I still believe 
im, in virtue of this carriage, his animal spirits, his de- 
ightful voice, his handsome face and figure, and, for aught 
Í know, of some inborn power ot attraction besides (which 
I think a few people possess), to have carried a spell with 
nim to which it was a natural weakness to yield, and which 
not many persons could withstand. I could not but see 
ow pl they were with him, and how they seemed to 
open their hearts to him in a moment. 

** You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. 
Peggotty,” I said, ‘‘ when that letter is sent, that Mr. 
Steerforth is very kind to me, and that I don’t know what 
I should ever do here without him ’ 

“* Nonsense !’’ said Steerforth, laughing. `“ You mustn’t 
ell them anything of the sort.”’ 

_ ** And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Norfolk or Suf- 
folk, Mr. Peggotty,” I said, “ while I am there, you may 
depend upon it I shall bring him to Yarmouth, if he will 
let me, to see your house. You never saw such a good 
house, Steerforth. It’s made out of a boat!” 

** Made out of a boat, is ıt?’ said Steerforth. “ It’s the 
right sort of house for such a thorough-built boatman.’’ 
_ ** So ’tis, sir, so ’tis, sir,” said Ham, grinning. ‘‘ You’re 
right, young gen’Im’n. Mas’r Davy bor’, gen’lm’n’s right. 
A 0 aah boatman! Hor. hor! That’s what he 
is, too!’’ 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his nephew, 
though his modesty forbade him to claim a personal com- 
pliment so “herr gare hy 

“ Well, sir,” he said, bowing and chuckling, and tucking 
in the ends of his neckerchief at his breast, ‘‘ I thankee, 
sir, I thankee! I do my endeavours in my line of life, 
sir >»? 


sa 
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“ The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peggotty,” said 
Steerforth. He had got his name already. 
~“ T’ll pound it, it’s wot you do yourself, sir,’’ said Mr. 
P weds shaking his head, “ and wot you do well—right 
well’! thankee, sir. I’m obleeged to you, sir, for your 
welcoming manner of me. I’m rough, sir. but I’m ready— 
least ways, I hope I’m ready, you understand. My house 
ain’t much for to see, sir, but it’s hearty at your service if 
ever you should come along with Mas’r Davy to see it. 
I'm a reg’lar Dodman, I am,” said Mr. Peggotty; by which 
he meant snail, and this was in allusion to his being slow 
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to go, for he had attempted to go after every sentence, 
and had somehow or other come back again; “ but I wish 
you both well, and I wish you happy!’ 

Ham echoed this sentiment, and we parted with them in 
the heartiest manner. I was almost per a: that evening 
to tell Steerforth about pretty little Em’ly, but I was tou 
timid of mentioning her name, and too much afraid of 
his laughing at me. I remember that I thought a good 
deal, and in an uneasy sort of way, about Mr. Peggotty 
having said that she was getting on to be a woman; but 
decided that was nonsense. 

We transported the shell-fish, or the ‘‘ relish,” as Mr. 
Peggotty had modestly called it, up into our room unob- 
served, and made a great supper that evening. But 
Traddles couldn’t get happily out of it. He was too un- 
fortunate even to come through a supper like anybody else 
He was taken ill in the night—quite prostrate he was—ip 
consequence of Crab; and after being drugged with black 
draughts and blue pills, to an extent which Demple (whose 
father was a doctor) said was enough to undermine a horse’s 
constitution, received a caning and six chapters of Greek 
Testament for refusing to confess. 

The rest of the half-year is a jumble in my recollection of 
the daily strife and struggle of our lives; of the waning 
summer and the changing season; of the frosty mornings 
when we were rung out of bed, and the cold, cold smell 
of the dark nights when we were rung into bed in; of 
the evening schoolroom dimly lighted and indif erently 
warmed, and the morning schoolroom which was nothing 
but a great shivering-machine; of the alternation of boiled 
beef with roast beef, and boiled mutton with roast mutton; 
of clods of bread-and-butter, dog’s-eared lesson-books, 
cracked slates, tear-blotted copy-books, canings, rulerings, 
hair-cuttings, rainy Sundays, suet puddings, and a dirty 
atmosphere of ink surrounding all. 

I well remember though how the distant idea of the 
holidays, after seeming for an immense time to be a 
stationary speck, began to come towards us, and to grow 
and grow. How, from counting months, we came to weeks, 
and then to days; and how I then began to be afraid that 
I should not be sent for, and, when I learnt from Steer- 
forth that I had been sent for and was certainly to go 
home, had dim forebodings that I might break my leg first. 
How the breaking-up day changed its place fast, at last, 
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the week after next to next week, the day after to- 
ow, to-morrow, to-day, to-night—when I was inside 
Yarmouth mail, and going home. 

.I had many a broken sleep inside the Yarmouth mail, 
many an incoherent dream of all these things. But 
hen I awoke at intervals, the ground outside the window 
not the playground of Salem House, and the sound in 
ears was not the sound ot Mr. Creakle giving it to 
raddles, but the sound of the coachman touching up the 
orses. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MY HOLIDAYS. ESPECIALLY ONE HAPPY AFTERNOON 


HEN we arrived before day at the inn where the 
mail stopped, which was not the inn where my 
friend the waiter lived, I was shown up to a nice 
ittle bedroom, with DoLPHIN painted on the door. Very 
I was, I know, notwithstanding the hot tea they had 
given me before a large fire downstairs; and very glad I 
was to turn into the Dolphin’s bed, pull the Doilphin’s 
blankets round my head, and go to sleep. 

Mr. Barkis the carrier was to call for me in the morning 
at nine oclock. I got up at eight, a little giddy from the 
shortness of my night’s rest, and was ready for him before 
the appointed time. He received me exactly as if not five 
minutes had elapsed since we were last together, and I had 

been into the hotel to get change for sixpence, or 
something of that sort. 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier 
seated, the lazy horse walked away with us all at his 
accustomed pace. 

. “ You look very well, Mr. Barkis,” I said, thinking he 
would Like to know it. 

Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then 
looked at his cuff as if he expected to find some of the 
bloom upon it; but made no other acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

"IT gave your message, Mr. Barkis,” I said; ‘‘ I wrote 
to Peggotty.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr Barkis. 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered dryly. 
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“ Wasn’t it right, Mr. Barkis?” I asked, after a little 
hesitation. i i 
‘“ Why, no,” said Mr. Barkis. l 

‘“ Not the message?”’ iong 

‘‘ The message was right enough, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Barkis; ‘‘ but it come to an end there.” sari 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisi- 
won ‘“ Came to an end, Mr. Barkis?” : 

‘“ Nothing come of it,” he explained, looking at me 
sideways. ‘‘ No answer.” ji 

‘“ There was an answer expected, was there, Mr. 
Barkis?” said I, opening my eyes. For this was a new 
light to me. i 

‘‘ When a man says he’s willin’,’ said Mr. Barkis, — 
turning his glance slowly on me again, “‘ it’s as much as 
to say, that man’s a-waitin’ for a answer.” 

‘“ Well, Mr. Barkis?’’, $ 

“ Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his © 
horse’s ears; ‘‘ that man’s been a-waitin’ for a answer 
ever since.” H 

‘* Have you told her so. Mr. Barkis?” | 

‘“ N—no,” growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. “‘ I~ 
ain’t got no call to go and tell her so. I never said six 
words to her myself. Z ain't a-goin’ to tell her so.” 

‘“ Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis?” said 1, 
doubtfully. 

“You might tell her, if you would,” said Mr. Barkis, 
with another slow look at me, ‘“‘ that Barkis was a-waitin’ 
for a answer. Says you—what name is it?” 

“Her name?’’ 

‘“ Ah!’ said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

““ Peggotty.” 

‘‘ Chrisen name? Or nat’ral name?” said Mr. Barkis. 

‘“ Oh, it’s not her Christian name. Her Christian name 
is Clara.” 

‘‘ Is it though!’’ said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in this 
circumstance, and sat pondering and inwardly whistling for 
some time. 

“ Well!” he resumed at length. ‘‘ Says you, ‘ Peggotty ! 
Barkis is a-waitin’ for a answer.’ Says she, perhaps, 
‘ Answer to what?’ Says you, ‘ To what I told you.’ 
‘ What is that?’ says she. “Barkis is willin’,’ says you.” 

This extremely artful suggestion Mr. Barkis accompanied 
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ith a nudge of his elbow that gave me quite a stitch in 
my side. After that, he slouched over his borse in his 
sual manner; and made no other reference to the subject 
except, half an hour afterwards, taking a piece of chalk 
om his pocket, and writing up, inside the tilt of the cart, 
* Clara Peggotty ’’—apparently as a private memorandum. 
Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going home when 
t was not home, and to find that every object I looked 
at reminded me of the happy old home, which was like a 
eam I could never dream again! The days when my 
mother and I and Peggotty were all in all to one another, 
and there was no one to come between us, rose up before 
e so sorrowfully on the road that I am not sure I was 
glad to be there—not sure but that I would rather have 
emained away, and forgotten it in Steerforth’s company. 
But there I was; and soon I was at our house, where the 
are old elm trees wrung their many hands in the bleak 
intry air, and shreds of the old rooks’ nests drifted away 
pon the wind. 
carrier put my box down at the garden gate, and 
left me. I walked along the path towards the house, 
glancing at the windows, and fearing at every step to see 
Mr. Murdstone or Miss Murdstone lowering out of one of 
them. No face appeared, however; and being come to the 
house, and knowing how to open the door before dark 
without knocking, I went in with a quiet, timid step. 

God knows how infantine the memory may have been 
that was awakened within me by the sound of my mother’s 
voice in the old parlour, when I set foot in the hall. She 
was singing in a low tone. I think I must have lain in 
her arms, and heard her singing so to me when I was but a 

. The strain was new to me. and yet it was so old 

that it filled my heart brim-full; like a friend come back 
from a long absence. 
_ I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful way in which 
my mother murmured her song. that she was alone. And 
I went softly into the room. She was sitting by the fire, 
suckling an infant, whose tiny hand she held against her 
neck. Her eyes were looking down upon its face, and she 
sat singing to it. I was so tar right, that she had no other 
companion. 

I spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. But 
seeing me, she called me her dear Davy, her own boy! and 
coming half across the room to meet me, kneeled down 
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upon the ground and kissed me. And laid my head down 
on her bosom near the little creature that was nestling 


there, and put its hand up to my Lips. 


I wish I had died. I wish I had died then, with that — 
feeling in my heart! I should have been more fit for 


heaven than I ever have been since. 


“ He is your brother,’’ said my mother, fondling me. 
“ Davy, my pretty boy. My poor child!” Then she 
kissed me more and more, and clasped me round the neck. © 


This she was doing when Peggotty came running in, and 


bounced down on the ground beside us, and went mad 


about us both for a quarter of an hour. 


It seemed that I had not been expected so soon, the 


carrier being much before his usual time It seemed, too, © 


that Mr. and Miss Murdstone had gone out upon a visit 


in the neighbourhood, and would not return before night. © 


I had never hoped for this. I had never thought it possible 
that we three could be together undisturbed once more; 
and I felt, for the time, as if the old days were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty was in 
attendance to wait upon us, but my mother wouldn’t let 


ee ee 


her do it, and made her dine with us. I had my own old — 


plate, with a brown view of a man-ot-war in full sail upon 


it, which Peggotty had hoarded somewhere all the time I — 
had been away, and would not have had broken, she said, | 
for a hundred pounds. I had my own old mug with David — 
on it, and my own old little knife and fork that wouldn’t — 


cut. 


While we were at table, | thought it a favourable occa- © 


sion to tell Peggotty about Mr Barkis, who, before I had 
finished what I had to tell her, began to laugh, and throw 
her apron over her face. 

‘* Peggotty!” said my mother ‘‘ What’s the matter?’’ 

Peggotty only laughed the more. and held her apron tight 
over her face when my mother tried to pull it away, and 
sat as if her head were in a bag. 

“ What are you doing, you stupid creature?” said my 
mother, laughing. 

“Oh, drat the man!” cried Peggotty. “ He wants to 


ware me 
““ It would be a very good match for you, wouldn’t it?” 
said my mother. 

‘Oh! I don’t know,” said Peggotty. “ Don’t ask me. 
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I wouldn’t have him if he was made of gold. Nor I 
puldn’t have anybody.”’ 

“ Then why don’t you tell him so, you ridiculous thing? ”’ 
id my mother. 

a Tell him so,” retorted Peggotty, looking out of her 
apron. “ He has never said a word to me about it. He 
knows better. If he was to make so bold as say a word 
to me, I should slap his face.’’ 

Her own was as red as ever I saw it, or any other face, 
I think; but she only covered it again, for a few moments 
at a time, when she was taken with a violent fit of laughter; 
and after two or three of those attacks, went on with her 
dinner. 

I remarked that my mother, though she smiled when 
Peggotty looked at her, became more serious and thought- 
ful. I had seen at first that she was changed. Her face 
was very pretty still, but it loked care-worn, and too 
delicate; and her hand was so thin and white that it seemed 
to me to be almost transparent. But the change to which 
I now refer was super-added to this: it was in her manner, 
which became anxious and fluttered. At last she said, 
ne out her hand, and laying it affectionately on the 
nd of her old servant: 

‘‘ Peggotty, dear, you are not going to be married?”’ 

“ Me, ma'am?” returned Peggotty, staring. ‘‘ Lord 
bless you, no!” 

“ Not just yet?’’ said my mother, tenderly. 

‘ Never!” cried Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said: 

“ Don’t leave me, Peggotty. Stay with me. It will not 
be for long, perhaps. What should I ever do without you? ”’ 

“ Me leave you, my precious!’’ cried Peggotty. ‘‘ Not 
for all the world and his wife. Why, what’s put that in 
your silly little head?” For Peggotty had been used of 
old to talk to my mother sometimes like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to thank her, 
and Peggotty went running on in her own fashion. 

** Me leave you? I think I see myself. Peggotty go 
away from you? I should like to catch her at it! No, no, 
no,” said Peggotty, shaking her head, and folding her arms; 
“Not she, my dear. It isn’t that there ain’t some Cats 
that would be well enough pleased if she did, but they 
shan't be pleased. They shall be aggravated. Pll stay 
with you till I’m a cross, cranky old woman. And when 
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I'm too deaf, and too lame, and too blind, and too mumbly | 
for want of teeth, to be of any use at all, even to be found 
fault with, then I shall go to my Davy, and ask him to 
take me in.”’ 

‘* And, Peggotty,” says I, ‘‘ I shall be glad to see you, 
and [’l] make you as welcome as a queen.” 

‘* Bless your dear heart!” cried Peggotty. “I know 
you will!’’ And she kissed me beforehand, in grateful 
acknowledgment of my hospitality. After that she covered 
her head up with her apron again, and had another laugh > 
about Mr. Barkis. After that she took the baby out of 
its little cradle and nursed it After that she cleared the 
dinner-table; after that. came in with another cap on, and 
her work-box, and the yard measure, and the bit of wax 
candle, all just the same as ever 

We sat round the fire, and talked delightfully. I told 
them what a hard master Mr. Creakle was, and they pitied - 
me very much. I told them what a fine fellow Steerforth 
was, and what a patron of mine, and Peggotty said she 


would walk a score of miles to see him. I took the little 
baby in my arms when it was awake, and nursed it 
lovingly. en it was asleep again, I crept close to my 


mother’s side according to my old custom, broken now a 
long time, and sat with my arms embracing her waist, and 
my little red cheek on her shoulder, and once more felt 
her beautiful hair drooping over me—like an angel’s wing 
as I used to think, I recollect, and was very happy indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire, ti seeing pictures 
in the red-hot coals, I almost believed that I had never - 
been away; that Mr. and Miss Murdstone were such pic- 
tures, and would vanish when the fre got low; and that 
there was nothing real in all that I remembered, save my 
mother, Peggotty and I. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she could 
‘see, and then sat with it drawn on her left hand like a 
glove, and her needle in her right, ready to take another 
stitch whenever there was a blaze. I cannot conceive 
whose stockings they can have been that Peggotty was 
always darning, or where such an unfailing supply of 
stockings in want of darning can have come from. From 
my earliest infancy she seems tc have been always 
employed in that class of needlework, and never by any 
chance in any other. 

*‘ I wonder,” said Peggotty, who was sometimes seized 
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th a fit of wondering on some most unexpected topic, 
what’s become of Davy’s great-aunt?’’ 

“ Lor’, Peggotty!’’ observed my mother, rousing herself 
om a reverie, ‘‘ what nonsense you talk!” 

“ Well, but I really do wonder, ma’am,”’ said Peggotty. 
“ What can have put such a person in your head?” 
aquired my mother. ‘‘ Is there nobody else in the world 
0 come there?” 

** I don’t know how it is,’’ said Peggotty, ‘‘ unless it’s 
m account of being stupid, but my head never can pick 
ad choose its people. They come and they go, and they 
on’t come and they don’t go, just as they like. I wonder 
yhat’s become of her?’’ 

“ How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned my mother. 
“One would suppose you wanted a second visit from her.”’ 
“ Lord forbid !’’ cried Peggotty 

“ Well then, don’t talk about such uncomfortable things, 
iere’s a good soul,” said my mother. ‘‘ Miss Betsey is 
jut up in her cottage by the sea. no doubt, and will re- 
ain there. At all events, she is not likely ever to trouble 


ia Not” mused Peggotty. ‘‘ No, that ain’t likely at all. 
- wonder, if she was to die, whether she’d leave Davy 
berth ag?” 

“ Good gracious me, Peggotty!” returned my mother, 
‘what a nonsensical woman you are! when you know 
that she took offence at the poor dear boy’s ever being born 
: all!” 

+“ I suppose she wouldn’t be inclined to forgive him 
now,’’ hinted Peggotty. 

‘ Why should she be inclined to forgive him now?’’ said 
my mother rather sharply. 

“ Now that he’s got a brother, I mean,” said Peggotty. 
My mother immediately began to cry, and wondered 
Peggotty dared to say such a thing. 

“ As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had ever 

lone any harm to you or anybody else, you jealous thing!”’ 

tid she. “ You had much bette: go sid marry Mr. Barkis, 

the carrier. Why don’t you?” 

“I should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I was to,” 

id cg A 

“ What a disposition you have, Peggotty!’’ returned 
mother. ‘‘ You are as jealous of Miss Murdstone as it 

is possible for a ridiculous creature to be. You want to 
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keep the keys yourself, and give out ali the things, I sup- 
poser 1 shouldn't be surprised it you did. When yor 
know that she only does it out of kindness and the best 
intentions! You know she does, Peggotty—you know it 
well.”’ | 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of “‘ Bother 
the best intentions!’’ and something else to the effect that 
there was a little too much of the best intentions going on. 

‘““] know what you mean, my cross thing,” said my 
mother. ‘‘ 1 understand you, Peggotty, perfectly. You 
know I do, and | wonder you don't colour up like fire. 
But one point at a time. Miss Murdstone is the point now, 
Peggotty, and you sha’n’t escape trom it. Haven't you 
heard her say, over and over again, that she thinks I am 
too thoughtless and too—a—a——’’ ‘ 

“ Pretty,” suggested Peggotty. ch 

‘* Well,” returned my mother, half laughing, “‘ and if 
she is so silly as to say so, can I be blamed for it?” T 

‘“ No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

‘ No, L should hope not, indeed! ' returned my mother. 
‘* Haven’t you heard her say, over and over again, that 
on this account she wishes to spare me a great deal of 
trouble, which she thinks I am not suited for, and which 
I really don’t know myself that I am suited for; and isn’t 
she up early and late, and going to and fro continually—and 
doesn't she do all sorts of things, and grope into all sorts 
of places, coal-holes and pantnes and I don’t know where, 
that can’t be very agreeable—and do you mean to insinuate 
that there is not a sort of devotion in that?’’ 

“ I don’t insinuate at all,” said Peggotty. 

“You do, Peggotty,” returnea my mother. ‘‘ You 
never do anything else, except your work. You are always 
insinuating You revel in it. And when you talk of Mr. 
Murdstone’s good intentions——’’ 

‘‘ I never talked of ’em,’’ said Peggotty. 

‘“ No, Peggotty,” returned my mother, ‘‘ but you in- 
Sinuated. That’s what I told you just now. That’s the 
worst of you. You will insinuate. I said, at the moment, 
that I understood you, and you see I did. When you talk 
of Mr Murdstone’s good intentions, and pretend to slight 
them (for I don’t believe you really do, ın your heart, 
Peggotty), you must be as well convinced as I am how 
good they are, and how they actuate him in everything. Lf 
he seems to have been at all stern with a certain person, 
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ggotty—you understand, and so I am sure does Davy, 
at I am not alluding to anybody present—it is solely 
»cause he is satisfied that it is for a certain person’s bene- 
. He naturally loves a certain person, on my account; 
nd acts solely for a certain person’s good. He is better 
ble to judge of it than I am; for I very well know that I 
m a weak, light, girlish creature, and that he is a firm, 
ave, serious man. And he takes,” said my mother, with 
he tears which were engendered in her affectionate nature, 
ealing down her face, ‘‘ he takes great pains with me; 
nd I ought to be very thankful to him, and very submis- 
> to him even in my thoughts; and when I am not, 
eggotty, I worry and condemn myself, and feel doubtful 
my own heart, and don’t know what to do.” 
Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the stocking, 
oking silently at the fire. 
$ There, res nee A said my mother, changing her 
ne, ‘‘ don’t let us fall out with one another, for I couldn’t 
ear it. You are my true friend, I know, if I have any in 
e world. When I call you a ridiculous creature, or a 
exatious thing, or anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only 
aean that you are my true friend, and always have been, 
er since the night when Mr Copperfield first brought me 
ome here, and you came out to the gate to meet me.” 
Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratified the treaty 
f friendship by giving me one of her best hugs. I think 
had some glimpses of the real character of this conversa- 
on at the time; but I am sure now that the good creature 
ginated it, and took her part in it, merely that my 
nother might comfort herself with the little contradictory 
ammary in which she had indulged. The design was 
acious; for I remember that my mother seemed: more 
ease during the rest of the evening, and that Peggotty 
bse 


rved her less. 

: When we had had our tea, and the ashes were thrown 
, and the candles snuffed, I read Peggotty a chapter out 
the Crocodile Book, in remembrance of old times—she 

ook it out of her pocket; I don’t know whether she had 

ept it there ever since—and then we talked about Salem 
fouse, which brought me round again to Steerforth, who 
yas my great subject. We were very happy; and that 
vening, as the last of its race, and destined evermore to 
lose that volume of my life, will never pass out of my 


nemory. 
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It was almost ten o’clock before we heard the sound o 
wheels. We all got up then; and my mother said hurriedly 
that, as it was so late, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone ap 
proved of early hours for young people, perhaps I 
better go to bed. I kissed her, and went upstairs with my 
candle directly, before they came in. It appeared to my 
childish fancy, as I ascended to the bedroom where I 
been imprisoned, that they brought a cold blast of air in 
the house which blew away the old familiar feeling like & 
feather. 4 

I felt uncomfortable about going down to breakfast ir 
the morning, as I had never set eyes on Mr. Murdstone 
since the day when I committed my memorable offence. 
However, as it must be done, | went down, after two ot 
three false starts half-way, and as many runs back on tip. 
toe to my own room, and presented myself in the parlour, 

He was standing before the fire with his back to it, while 
Miss Murdstone made the tea. He looked at me steadily 
as I entered, but made no sign of recognition whatever. — 

I went up to him, after a moment of confusion, and said, 
“ I beg your pardon, sir. I am very sorry for what I did, 
and I hope you will forgive me.” | 

‘“ I am glad to hear you are sorry, David,’’ he replied. 

The hand he gave me was the hand I had bitten. l 
not restrain my eye from resting tor an instant on a r 
spot upon it; but it was not so red as I turned, when I met 
that sinister expression in his face. 

‘“ How do you do, ma’am,’’ I said to Miss Murdstone. 

‘“ Ah, dear me!” sighed Miss Murdstone, giving me the 
tea-caddy scoop instead of her fingers. ‘‘ How long are the 
holidays?” ! 

“ A month, ma’am.’’ i 

“ Counting from when?” i 

“ From to-day, ma’am.’’ 7 

Ph aed said Miss Murdstone. ‘‘ Then here’s one day 
off. 

She kept a calendar of the holidays in this way, and 
every morning checked a day off in exactly the same 
manner. She did it gloomily until she came to ten, but 
when she got into two figures she became more hopeful, 
and, as the time advanced, even jocular : 

It was on this very first day that I had the misfortune to 
throw her, though she was not subject to such weakness in 
general, into a state of violent consternation. I came into 
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room where she and my mother were sitting; and the 

(who was only a few weeks old) being on my mother’s 
p, I took it very carefully in my arms. Suddenly Miss 
urdstone gave such a scream that I all but dropped it. 
“ My dear Jane!” cried my mother. 

“ Good Heavens, Clara, do you see?” exclaimed Miss 

ne. 

“ See what, my dear Jane?” said my mother; ‘‘ where?” 

“ He’s got it!” cried Miss Murdstone. ‘‘ The boy has 

the baby!” 

She was limp with horror; but stiffened herself to make 

dart at me, and take it out of my arms. Then she turned 

int; and was so very ill that they were obliged to give 

cherry-brandy. I was solemnly interdicted by her, on 

recovery, from touching my brother any more on any 
ence whatever; and my poor mother, who, I could see, 

ished otherwise, meekly confirmed the interdict, by say- 

g, ‘‘ No doubt’ you are right, my dear Jane.” 

On another occasion, when we three were together, this 

e dear baby—it was truly dear to me, for our mother’s 
was the innocent occasion of Miss Murdstone’s going 

a passion. My mother, who had been looking at its 

as it lay upon her lap, said: 

“ Davy! come here!” and looked at mine. 

I saw Miss Murdstone lay her beads down. 

_“*T declare,” said my mother eens “ they are exactly 

like. I suppose they are mine. I think they are the colour 

£ mine. But they are wonderfully alike.’’ 

«“ What are you talking about, Clara?’’ said Miss 

furdstone. 

“ My dear Jane,” faltered mv mother, a little abashed 
yy the harsh tones of this inquiry, ““ I find that the baby’s 
yes and Davy’s are exactly alike.”’ | 

“ Clara!’’ said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, ‘‘ you are 
} positive fool sometimes.”’ 

‘ My dear Jane,’’ remonstrated my mother. 

“ A positive fool,” said Miss Murdstone. ‘‘ Who else 
ould compare my brother’s baby with your boy? They 
we not at all alike. They are exactly unlike. They are 
utterly dissimilar in all respects. I hope they will ever re- 
nain so. I will not sit here and hear such comparisons 
nade.’’ With that she stalked out, and made the door 
yang after her. 

In short, I was not a favourite with Miss Murdstone. [n 
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short, I was not a favourite there with anybody, not ev 
with myself; for those who dic like me could not show i 
and those who did not showed it so plainly that I had 
sensitive consciousness of always appearing constrained, 
boorish, and dull. 1 
I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as they made 
me. If I came into the room where they were, and they 
were talking together and my mother seemed cheerful, an 
anxious cloud would steal over her face from the Pamour, 1 


my entrance. If Mr. Murdstone were in his best humour, 
checked him. If Miss Murdstone were in her worst, 
intensified it. I had perception enough to know that m 
mother was the victim always. that she was afraid to speak 
to me or to be kind to me. lest she should give them some 
offence by her manner of doing so, and receive a lecture 
afterwards; that she was not only ceaselessly afraid of her 
own offending, but of my offending, and uneasily watched 
their looks if I only moved. x i 

Therefore I resolved to keep myself as much out of their 
way as I could; and many a wintry hour did I hear the 
church clock strike, when I was sitting in my cheerless bed- 
room, wrapped in my little great-coat, poring over a book. 

In the evening, sometimes, I went and sat with Peggotty 
in the kitchen. There I was comfortable, and not afraid 
of being myself. But neither ot these resources was ap- 
proved of in the parlour. The tormenting humour which 
was dominant there stopped them both. [ was still held to 
be necessary to my poor mother’s training, and, as one of 
her trials, could not be suffered to absent myself. 

“ David,” said Mr. Murdstone one day after dinner 
when I was going to leave the room as usual; ‘‘ I am sorry 
to observe that you are of a sullen disposition.’’ 

‘“ As sulky as a bear!’’ said Miss Murdstone. 

I stood still, and hung my head. 

“ Now, David,” said Mr Murdstone, ‘‘a sullen, ob- 
durate disposition is, of all tempers the worst.’’ 

'“ And the boy’s is, of all such dispositions that ever I 
have seen,” remarked his sister ‘‘ the most confirmed and 
stent I think, my dear Clara. even you must observe 
ite 

“ I beg your pardon, my dear Jane,’’ said my mother, 
“ but are you quite sure—I am certain you’ll excuse me, 
my dear Jane—that you understand Davy?” 

‘I should be somewhat ashamed of myself, Clara,” 
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sturned Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ if I could not understand the 
, or any boy. I don’t profess to be profound: but I do 
claim to common sense.” 

“No doubt, my dear Jane,” returned my mother, 
your understanding is very vigorous——’”’ 

‘ Oh, dear, no! Pray don’t say that, Clara,’’ interposed 
iss Murdstone angrily. 

“ But I am sure it is,” resumed my mother; ‘* and every- 
ody knows it is. I profit so much by it myself, in many 
vays—at least I ought to—that no one can be more con- 
rinced of it than myself; and therefore | speak with great 
lifidence, my dear Jane, I assure you ”’ 

“ We'll say I don’t understand the boy, Clara,’’ returned 
fiss Murdstone, arranging the little fetters on her wrists. 
‘ We’ll agree, if you please, that I don’t understand him 
t all. e is much too deep for me. But perhaps my 
prother’s penetration may enable him to have some insight 
nto his character. And I believe my brother was speaking 
on the subject when we—not very decently—interrupted 
“ I think, Clara,” said Mr. Murdstone, in a low, grave 
oice, ‘‘ that there may be better and more dispassionate 
udges of such a question than you.”’ 

“ Edward,” replied my mother timidly, ‘‘ you are a far 
better judge of aans than I pretend to be. Both 
you and Jane are. I only said + 
“ You only said something weak and inconsiderate,” he 
eplied. ‘‘ Try not to do it again, my dear Clara, and keep 
2 watch upon yourself.” 

My mother’s lips moved, as if she answered, ‘‘ Yes, my 
dear Edward,” but she said nothing aloud. 

“ I was sorry, David, I remarked,’ said Mr. Murdstone, 
turning his head and his eyes stiffly towards me, “ to ob- 

erve that you are of a sullen disposition. This is not a 
haracter that I can suffer to develop itself beneath my 
eyes without an effort at improvement. You. must 
deavour, sir, to change it. We must endeavour to change 
it for you.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” I faltered. ‘‘ I have never 
meant to be sullen since I came back.” 

** Don’t take refuge in a lie, sir!’’ he returned so fiercely 
that I saw my mother involuntarily put out her trembling 
hand as if to interpose between us. ‘‘ You have withdrawn 
yourself in your sullenness to your own room. You have 


bo 
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kept your own room when you ought to have been here. 
You know now, once for all, that I require you to be here, 
and not there. Further, that I require you to bring 
obedience here. You know me, David. will have it 
done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“ I will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing 
towards myself,” he continued, ‘‘ and towards Jane 
Muidstone, and towards your mother I will not have this 
room shunned as if it were infected, at the pleasure of a 
child. Sit down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a dog. 

‘‘ One thing more,” he said. “‘ I observe that you have 
an attachment to low and common company. You are not 
to associate with servants. The kitchen will not improve 
you, in the many respects in which you need improvement. 
Of the woman who abets you, I say nothing—since you, 
Clara,’’ mii i my mother in a lower voice, ‘‘ from old 
associations and long-established fancies have a weakness 
respecting her which is not yet overcome.”’ 

‘A most unaccountable delusion it is!’’ cried Miss 
Murdstone. s ; 

‘“ I only say,” he resumed, addressing me, ‘‘ that I dis- 
approve of your preferring such company as Mistress 
Peggotty, and that it is to be abandoned. Now, David, 
you understand me, and you know what will be the 
consequence if you fail to obey me to the letter.” . 

I knew well—better perhaps than he thought, as far as 
my poor mother was concerned—and I obeyed him to the 
letter. I retreated to my own room no more; I took refuge 
with Peggotty no more; but sat wearily in the parlour day 
after day, looking forward to night, and bedtime. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting in the 
same attitude hours upon hours, afraid to move an arm or a 
leg lest Miss Murdstone should complain (as she did on the 
least pretence) of my restlessness, and afraid to move an 
eye lest it should light on some look of dislike or scrutiny 
that would find new cause for complaint in mine! What 
intolerable dullness to sit listening to the ticking of the 
clock; and watching Miss Murdstone’s little shiny steel 
beads as she strung them; and wondering whether she would 
ever be married, and if so, to what sort of unhappy man; 
and counting the divisions in the moulding on the chimney- 
piece; and wandering away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, 
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among the curls and corkscrews in the paper on the wall! 
What walks I took alone, down muddy lanes, in the bad 
winter weather, aing that pariour, and Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone in it, everywhere: a monstrous load that I was 
obliged to bear, a daymare that there was no possibility of 
breaking in, a weight that brooded on my wits, and blunted 
nem t 
What meals Í had in silence and embarrassment, always 
feeling that there were a knife and fork too many, and 
hat mine; an appetite too many and that mine; a plate 
and chair too many, and those mine; a somebody too many, 
and that I! 
What evenings, when the candles came, and I was ex- 
pected to employ myself, but, not daring to read an enter- 
taining book, pored over some hard-headed, harder- 
| ted treatise on arithmetic; when the tables of weights 
and measures set themselves to tunes, as Rule Britannia, 
or Away with Melancholy; and wouldn't stand still to be 
earnt, but would go threading my grandmother’s needle 
“ty my unfortunate head, in at one ear and out at the 
other 

What yawns and dozes I pe ei into, in spite of all my 
are; what starts I came out of concealed sleeps with; what 
answers I never got to little observations that I rarely 
aade; what a blank space I seemed with everybody over- 
looked, and yet was in everybody's way; what a heavy 
relief it was to hear Miss Murdstone hail the first stroke of 
nine at night, and order me to bed! 
Thus the holidays lagged away until the morning came 
hen Miss Murdstone said, ‘‘ Here’s the last day off!’’ and 
gave me the closing cup of tea of the vacation. 
I was not sorry to go. I had lapsed into a stupid state; 
but I was recovering a little and looking forward to Steer- 
orth, albeit Mr. Creakle loomed behind him. Again Mr. 
Barkis appeared at the gate, and again Miss Murdstone in 
her warning voice said, ‘‘ Clara!’’ when my mother bent 
over me to bid me farewell. 
I kissed her, and my baby brother, and was very sorry 
then; but not sorry to go away, for the guif between us 
there, and the parting was there, every day. And it is 
not so much the embrace she gave me that lives in my 
hind, though it was as fervent as could be, as what 
followed the embrace. 
I was in the carrier's cart when I heard her calling to 
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me. I looked out, and she stood at the garden gate alone, 
holding her baby up in her arms for me to see. It was cold, 
still weather; and not a hair of her head, or a fold of her 
dress was stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding up 
her child. 

So I lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in my sleep at 
school—a silent presence near my bed—looking at me with 
the same intent face—holding up her baby in her arms. 


CHAPTER IX 


I HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY 


versary of my birthday came round in March. Except 

that Steerforth was more to be admired than ever, I 
remember nothing. He was going away at the end of the 
half-year, if not sooner, and was more spirited and inde- 
pendent than before in my eyes, and therefore more 
engaging than before; but beyond this | remember nothing. 
The great remembrance by which that time is marked in 
my mind seems to have swallowed up all lesser recollections, 
and to exist alone. : 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there was a gap 
of full two months between my return to Salem House and 
the arrival of that birthday. I can only understand that 
the fact was so, because I know it must have been so; 
otherwise I should feel convinced that there was no 
RRETAN and that the one occasion trod upon the other’s 

eels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was! I smell the 
fog that hung about the place, I see the hoar frost, ghostly, 
through it; I feel my rimy hait fall clammy on my cheek; 
I look along the dim perspective of the schoolroom, with a 
spluttering candle here and there to light up the foggy 
morning, and the breath of the boys wreathing and smok- 
ing in the raw cold as they blow upon their fingers, and 
bi their feet upon the floor. 

t 


I PASS over all that happened at school, until the anni- 


was after breakfast, and we had been summoned in pi 


from the boku ac when Mr. Sh entered and said: 
“ David Copperfield is to go into aie parlour.’’ 
I expected a hamper from: Peggotty, and brightened at 
the order. Some of the boys about me put in their claim 
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to be forgotten in the distribution of the good things, 
as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 
“ Don’t hurry, David,” said Mr Sharp. ‘‘ There’s time 
nough, my boy, don’t hurry.” 
I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in which 
e spoke, if I had given it a thought, but l gave it none 
antil afterwards. I hurried away to the parlour: and there 
found Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast with the cane 
and a newspaper before him and Mrs Creakle with an 
ed letter in her hand But no hamper. 
‘“ David Copperfield,” said Mrs. Creakle, leading me to 
a sofa, and sitting down beside me * 1 want to speak to 
very particularly. 1 have something to tell you, my 
siid.” 
Mr. Creakle, at whom, of course, I looked, shook his 
ead without looking at me, anu stopped up a sigh with a 
ery large piece of buttered toast. 
‘You are too young to know how the world changes 
very day,” said Mrs. Creakle, `“ and how the people ın it 
pass away. But we all have to learn it David, some of us 
when we are young, some of us when we are old, some of 
us at all times ot our lives ”’ 
I looked at her earnestly. 
“ When you came away from home at the end of the 
vacation,’’ said Mrs Creakle, aite:.a pause, ‘‘ were they all 
well?” After another pause, ‘ Was your mama well?’’ 
I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still 
looked at her earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 
“ Because,” said she, ‘‘ | grieve to tell you that I hear 
s morning your mama is very 1ll.” 
A mist rose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her figure 
seemed to move in it for an instant Then | telt the burning 
tears run down my face, and it was et again. 
“ She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 
I knew all now. 
“ She is dead.” 
There was no need to tell me so. I had already broken 
out into a desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the wide 
‘orld. 
She was very kind to me. She kept me there all day, 
and left me alone sometimes; and [ cried. and wore myself 
to sleep, and awoke and cried again. When I could cry no 
more Í began to think; and then the oppression on my 
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breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull pain that there 
was no ease for. 

And yet my thoughts were idle; not intent on the cala- 
mity that weighed upon my heart. but idly loitering near 
it. I thought of our house shut up and hushed. I thought 
of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had been pining 
away for some time, and who, they believed, would die too. 
I thought of my father’s grave in the churchyard, by our 
house, and of my mother lying there beneath the tree I 
knew so well. I stood upon a chair when I was left alone, 
and looked into the aye, to see how red my eyes were, and 
how sorrowful my face. I considered, after some hours 
were gone, if my tears were really hard to flow now, as they 
seemed to be, what, in connection with my loss, it would 
affect me most to think of when I drew near home—for I 
was going home to the funeral I am sensible of having 
felt that a dignity attached to me among the rest of the 
boys, and that I was important in my affliction. 

If ever child was stricken with sincere grief, I was. But 
I remember that this importance was a kind of satisfaction 
to me, when I walked in the playground that afternoon 
while the boys were in school. en I saw them glancing 
at me out of the windows, as they went up to their classes, 
I felt distinguished, and looked more melancholy, and 
walked slower. When school was over, and they came out 
and spoke to me, I felt it rather good in myself not to be 
proud to any of them, and to take exactly the same notice 
of them all as before. 

I was to go home next night; not by the mail, but by the 
heavy night-coach, which was called the Farmer, and was 
principally used by country people travelling short inter- 
mediate distances upon the road We had no story-telling 
that evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me his 
pillow. I don’t know what good he thought it would do 
me, for I had one of my own: but it was all he had to 
lend, poor fellow, except a sheet of letter-paper full of 
skeletons; and that he gave me at parting, as a soother of 
my sorrows and a contribution to my peace of mind. 

I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I little 
thought then that I left it, never to return. We travelled 
very slowly all night, and did not get into Yarmouth before 
nine or ten o’clock in the morning. I looked out for Mr. 
Barkis, but he was not there; and instead of him a fat, 
short-winded, merry-looking, little old man in black, with 
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rusty little bunches of ribbon at the knees of his breeches, — 
black stockings, and a broad-brimmed hat, came puffing 
to the coach window, and said— 
“ Master Copperfield?’’ 
“Yes, sir.” 
“ Will you come with me, young sir, if you please,” he 
said, opening the door, “and I shall have the pleasure of 
taking you home.” 
I put my hand in his, wondering who he was, and we 
walked away to a shop in a narrow street, on which was 
written OMER, DRAPER, TAILOR, HABERDASHER, FUNERAL 
Furnisuer, etc. It was a close and stifling little shop, full 
of all sorts of clothing, made and unmade, including one 
window full of beaver hats and bonnets. We went into a 
e back-parlour behind the shop, where we found three 
young women at work on a quantity of black materials, 
hich were heaped upon the table, and little bits and 
cuttings of which were littered all over the floor. There 
was a good fire in the room, and a breathless smell of warm 
black crape—I did not know what the smell was then, but 
I know now. 

The three young women, who appeared to be very in- 
dustrious and comfortable, raised their heads to look at 
me, and then went on with their work. Stitch, stitch, 
stitch. At the same time there came from a work-shop 
across a little yard outside the window a regular sound of 
hammering that kept a kind of tune: Rat—tat-tat, RaT— 
tat-tat, RaT—tat-tat, without any variation. 

“ Well!” said my conductor to one of the three young 
omen. ‘‘ How do you get on, Minnie?” 

“ We shall be ready by the trying-on time,’’ she replied 

, without looking up. ‘‘ Don’t you be afraid, father.’’ 
Ír. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, and sat down 
and panted. He was so fat that he was obliged to pant 
some time before he could say— 

Ws ee That’s right. a? 
“ Father!” said Minnie, playfully. ‘‘ What a porpoise 


bu do grow!” 
“ Well, I don’t know how it is, my dear,” he replied, 
OT sidering about it. ‘‘ I am rather so.’ 


“ You are such a comfortable man, you see,” said 
Minnie. “ You take things so easy.’ 
* No use taking ’em otherwise, my dear,” said Mr 
mer. 

E 


ae 
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‘No, indeed,” returned his daughter. ‘‘ We are all 
pretty gay here, thank Heaven! Ain’t we, father?” 
‘“ I hope so, my dear,’’ said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ As I have got 


‘= breath now, I think I’ll measure this young scholar. 
o 


uld you walk into the shop, Master Copperfield?” 

I preceded Mr. Omer in compliance with his request, 
and after showing me a roll of cloth, which he said was 
extra super, and too good mourning for anything short of 
parents, he tock my various dimensions, and put them 
down in a book. While he was recording them he called 
my attention to his stock-in-trade, and to certain fashions 
which he said had ‘‘ just come up,” and to certain other 
fashions which he said had ‘‘ just gone out.” 

‘“ And by that sort of thing we very often lose a little 
mint of money,’’ said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ But fashions are like 
human beings. They come in, nobody knows when, why, 
or how; and they go out, nobody knows when, why, or’ 
how. Everything is like life, in my opinion, if you look at 
it in that point of view.’’ | 

-It was too sorrowful to discuss the question, which would 
possibly have been beyond me under any circumstances; 
and Mr. Omer took me back into the parlour, breathing 
with some difficulty on the way. . 

He then called down a little break-neck range of steps 
behind a door, ‘‘ Bring up that tea and bread-and-butter!’’ 
which, after some time, during which I sat looking about 
me and thinking, and listening to the stitching in the room — 
and the tune that was being hammered across the yard, 
appeared on a tray, and turned out to be for me. dici 

‘“‘T have been acquainted with you,” said Mr. Omer, 
after watching me for some minutes, during which I had 
not made much impression on the breakfast, for the black 
things destroyed my appetite, ‘‘I have been acquainted 


with you a long time, my young friend.’’ 


‘Have you, sir?” | 

“ All your life,’’ said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ I may say before it. 
I knew your father before you. He was five foot nine and 
a half, and he lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground.” 

a RaT—tat-tat, RaT—tat-tat, RaT—-tat-tat,’’ across the 
yard. i 
“ He lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground, if he lays 
im & fraction,” said Mr. Omer pleasantly. “ It was either 
his request or her direction, I forget which.’’ nt 
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Ar. Omer shook his head. 
‘ Rat—tat-tat, RaT—tat-tat, nare-tatetat: x 
** He is in his mother’s arms,’’ said he. 
“Oh, poor little fellow! Is he dead?” 
“ Don’t mind it more than you can help,” said Mr: 
Dmer. “ Yes. The baby’s dead.” 
My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. I left 
e scarcely-tasted breakfast, and went and rested m 
ead on another table in a corner of the little room, whic 
linnie hastily cleared lest I should s r the mourning 
hat was lying there with my tears. he was a pretty, 
good-natured girl, and put my hair 7 from my eyes 
rith a soft, kind touch, but she was very cheerful at ae bes 
nearly finished her work and being in good time, and was 
o different from me! 
sently the tune left off. and a good-looking oung 

dice came across the yard into the room. sabad a 
ammer in his hand, and his mouth was full of vee nails, 
which he was obliged to take out before he could speak. 

PA Well, Joram!” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ How do vos pet 


-“ All right,” said Joram. “‘ Done, sir.’ 
Minnie coloured a little, and the pore two girls ihid 
at one another. 

“ What! you were at it b pecans A last night when 
was at the club, then? ere you?” said Mr. Omer, 
hutting up one eye. 

“ Yes,” said Joram. ‘‘ As you said we could make a 
ttle trip of it, aay go over together, if it was done, Minnie 
nd me—and 

“Oh! I disdaghst you were going to leave me out alto- 
zethe ,” said Mr. Omer, laughing till he coughed. 

“As you was so good as to say that,” resumed the 
young man, “ why, I turned to with a will, you see. Will 
you ive me your opinion of it?” 

will,” said Mr. Omer, rising. ‘‘ My dear,” and he 
pped and turned to me; “would you like to see 
‘our——"’ 

** No, father,” Minnie interposed. 
* E thou p r it might be agreeable, my dear,” said Mr. 
ut perhaps you're right.” 
I can't say how I knew it was my dear, dear mother’s 
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coffin that they went to look at. l had never heard one 
making; I had never seen one that I know of: but it came 
into my mind what the noise was, while it was going on; 
and when the young man entered, I am sure I knew what 
he had been doing. 

The work being now finished, the two girls, whose names 
I had not heard, brushed the shreds and threads from their 
dresses, and went into the shop to put that to rights, and 
wait for customers. Minnie stayed behind to fold up what 
they had made, and pack it in two baskets. This she did 
upon her knees, humming a lively little tune the while. 
Joram, who I had no doubt was her lover, came in and 
stole a kiss from her while she was busy (he didn’t appear 
to mind me at all), and said her father was gone for the 
chaise, and he must make haste and get himself ready. 
Then he went out again, and then she put her thimble and 
scissors in her pocket, and stuck a needle threaded with 
black thread neatly in the bosom of her gown, and put on 
her outer clothing smartly, at a little glass behind the door, 
in which I saw the reflection of he: pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the corner with 
my head leaning on my hand, and my thoughts ing on 
very different things. The chaise soon came round to the 
front of the shop, and the baskets being put in first, I was 

ut in next, and those three followed. I remember it as a 

ind of half chaise-cart, half pianoforte van, painted of a 
sombre colour, and drawn by a black horse with a long 
tail. There was plenty of room for us all. 

I do not think I have ever experienced so strange a feel- 
ing in my life (I am wiser now, perhaps) as that of bei 
with them, remembering how they had been employed, and 
seeing them enjoy the ride. I was not angry with them; I 
was more afraid of them, as if I were cast away among 
creatures with whom I had no community of nature. They 
were very cheerful. The old man sat in front to drive, and 
the two young people sat behind him, and whenever he 
spoke to them, leaned forward, the one on one side of his 
chubby face and the other on the other, and made a great 
deal of him. They would have talked to me too, but I held 
back, and moped in my corner; scared by their love-making 
and hilarity, though it was far from boisterous, and almost 
wondering that no judgment came upon them for their 
hardness of heart. 

So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and ate and 
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drank and mojot themselves, I could touch nothing that 
hey touched, but kept my fast unbroken. So, when we 

hed home, I dropped out of the chaise behind, as 
quickly as possible, that I might not be in their company 
before those solemn windows, looking blindly on me like 
closed eves once bright. And oh, how little need I had 
had to think what would move me to tears when I came 
back—seeing the window of my mother’s room, and next 
t that which, in the better time, was mine! 

I was in Peggotty’s arms before I got to the door, and 
she took me into the house. Her grief burst out when she 
first saw me; but she controlled it soon, and spoke in 
whispers, and walked softly, as if the dead could be dis- 
turbed. She had not been in bed, I found, for a long time. 
She sat up at night still, and watched. As long as her 
poor dear pretty was above the ground, she said, she would 
never desert her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I went into 

he parlour where he was, but sat by the fireside, weeping 
silently, and pondering in his elbow-chair. Miss Murdstone, 
who was busy at her writing-desk, which was covered with 
letters and papers, gave me her cold finger-nails, and asked 
me, in an iron whisper, if I had been measured for my 
mournin g. 

I said “ Yes.” 

* And your shirts,” said Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ have you 
brought ‘em home?’’ 

“ Yes, ma’am. I have brought home all my clothes.’’ 

This was all the consolation that her firmness adminis- 
tered to me. I do not doubt that she had a choice pleasure 
in exhibiting what she called her self-command, and her 
firmness, and her strength of mind, and her common sense, 

nd the whole diabolical catalogue of her unamiable 
qualities, on such an occasion. She was particularly proud 
of her turn for business; and she showed it now in reducing 
everything to pen and ink, and being moved by nothing. 

l the rest of that day, and from morning to night after- 

ds, she sat at that desk; scratching composedly with a 

p , Speaking in the same imperturbable whisper to 
ve! y; never relaxing a muscle of her face or softening 
tone of her voice, or appearing with an atom of her dress 


t ay. 
Her brother took a book sometimes, but never read it 
that I saw. He would open it and look at it as if he were 
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reading, but would remain for a whole hour without turn- 
ing the leaf, and then put it down and walk to and fro in 
the room. I used to sit with folded hands watching him, 
and counting his footsteps, hour after hour. He very 
seldom spoke to her, and never to me. He seemed to be 
the only restless thing, except the clocks, in the whole 
motionless house. Á 

In these days before the funeral, I saw but little of 
Peggotty, except that, in passing up or down stairs, J 
always found her close to the room where my mother and 
her baby lay, and except that she came to me every night, 
and sat by my bed’s head while I went to sleep. A day or 
two before the burial—I think it was a day or two ve) ed 
but I am conscious of confusion in my mind about that 
heavy time, with nothing to mark its progress—she took 
me into the room. I only recollect that underneath some 
white covering on the bed, with a beautiful cleanliness and 
freshness all around it, there seemed to me to lie embodied 
the solemn stillness that was in the house; and that when 
she would have turned the cover gently back, I cried, ‘‘ Oh, 
no! oh, no!” and held her hand. aA 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I could not recollect it 
better. The very air of the best parlour, when I went in at 
the door, the bright condition of the fire, the shining of 
the wine in the decanters, the patterns of the glasses and | 
plates, the faint sweet smell of cake, the odour of Miss 

urdstone’s dress, and our black clothes. Mr. Chillip is in 
the room, and comes to speak to me. : 

‘“ And how is Master David?’’ he says kindly. 

I cannot tell him very well. I give him my hand, which 
he holds in his. in 

“ Dear me!” says Mr. Chillip, meekly smiling, with 
something shining in his eye. ‘‘ Our little friends grow up 
around us. They grow out of our knowledge, ma’am?”’ 

This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes no reply. 
cunt is a great improvement here, ma’am?”’ says Mr. 

illip. 

Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown and a 
formal bend; Mr. Chillip, discomfited, goes into a corner 
keeping me with him, and opens his mouth no more. 

T remark this, because I remark everything that happens, 
not because I care about myself, or have done since I came 
home. And now the bell begins to sound, and Mr. Omer 
and another come to make us ready. As Peggotty was 
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ont to tell me, long ago, the followers of my father to the. 
ame grave were made ready in the same room. | 
There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr. Grayper, 
m Chillip, and I. When we got out to the door, the 
arers and their load are in the garden; and they move 
fore us down the path, and past the elms, and through. 
he gate, and into the churchyard where I have so often 
eard the birds sing on a summer morning. ee 
We stand around the grave. The day seems different, 
> me from every other day, and the light not of the same. 
plour—of a sadder colour. Now there is a solemn hush,- 
hich we have brought from home with what is resting 
a the mould; and while we stand bareheaded, I hear the. 
ice of the clergyman, sounding remote in the open air,. 
ind yet distinct and plain, saying, “ I am the Resurrection. 
md the Life, saith the Lord!’’ Then I hear sobs; and,. 
anding apart among the lookers-on, I see that good and. 
aithful servant, whom of all the people upon earth I.love 
he best, and unto whom my childish heart is certain that 
he Lord will one day say, ‘* Well done.” Dee at, 
There are many faces that I know, among the little 
rowd; faces that I knew in church, when mine was always 
rondering there; faces that first saw my mother, when 
he came to the village in her youthtul bloom. I do not 
aind them—I mind nothing but my grief—and yet I see 
ad know them all; and even in the background, far away, 
se Minnie looking on, and her eye glancing on her sweet- 
, who is near me. 
«It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to 
ome away. Before us stands our house, so pretty and 
mchanged, so linked in my mind with the young idea of 
hat is gone, that all my sorrow has been nothing to the 
orrow it calls forth. But they take me on; and Mr. Chillip 
lks to me; and when we get home, puts some water 
9 my lips; and when I ask his leave to go to my room, 
lismisses me with the gentleness of a woman. . 
All this, I say, is yesterday’s event. Events of later date 
e floated from me to the shore where all forgotten 
things will reappear, but this stands like a high rock in the 
pean. 
I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room, 
he Sabbath stillness of the time (the day was so like 
Sunday! I have forgotten that) was suited to us both. She 
at down by my side upon my little bed; and holding my 
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hand, and sometimes putting it to her lips, and sometimes 
smoothing it with hers, as she might have comforted m 
little brother, told me, in her way, all that she had to tell 
concerning what had happened. 


“ She was never well,” said Peggotty, *‘ for a long time. 
She was uncertain in her mind, and not happy. 
her baby was born, I thought at first she would get better, 
but she was more delicate, and sunk a little every day. 
She used to like to sit alone before her baby came, . 
then she cried; but afterwards she used to sing to it—so 
soft, that I once thought, when I heard her, it was like k 
voice up in the air, that was rising away. 

‘“ I think she got to be more timid, and more frightenedd 
like, of late; and that a hard word was like a blow to her. 
But she was always the same to me. She never changed 
to her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet girl.” 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand a 
little while. ef 

“ The last time that I saw her like her own old self, was 
the night when you came home, my dear. The day you 
went away, she said to me, ‘I never shall see my pr 
reak again. Something tells me so, that tells the truth, 

ow. 

‘‘ She tried to hold up after that; and many a time, 
when they told her she was thoughtless and light-hearted, 
made believe to be so; but it was all a bygone then. She 
never told her husband what she had told me—she was 
afraid of saying it to anybody else—till one night, a little 
more than a week before it happened, when she said to 
him, ‘ My dear, I think I am dying.’ 

‘““ It’s off my mind now, Peggotty,’ she told me, when 
I laid her in her bed that night. ‘ He will believe it more 
and more, poor fellow, every day for a few days to come; 
and then it will be past. I am very tired. If this is sleep, 
sit by me while I sleep: don’t leave me. God bless — 
my children! God protect and keep my fatherless bo 

“ I never left her afterwards,” said Peggotty. She 
often talked to them two downstairs—for she loved thoid 
she couldn’t bear not to love anyone who was about her— 
but when they went away from her bedside, she always 
turned to me, as if there was rest where Peggotty was, 
and never fell asleep in any other way. 

** On the last night, in the evening, she kissed me, and 
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aid: ‘If my baby should die, too, Peggotty, please let 
em lay him in my arms, and bury us together.’ (It was 
one; for the poor lamb lived but a day beyond her.) ‘ Let 
ny dearest boy go with us to our resting-place,’ she said, 
and tell him that his mother, when she lay there, blessed 
im not once, but a thousand times.’ ”’ 

Another silence followed this, and another gentle beat- 
Rt eres atetty far in the night,” said ® tty, wh 
It was pre ar in the night,” sai gotty, “‘ when 
he asked = ped some drink; and when aha had taken 
, gave me such a patient smile, the dear!—so beauti- 


f 
“ Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, when she 
aid to me, how kind and considerate Mr. Copperfield had 
ways been to her, and how he had borne with her, and 
d her, when she doubted herself, that a loving heart was 
ter and stronger than wisdom, and that he was a happy 
nin hers. ‘ Peggotty, my dear,’ she said then, ‘ put me 
sarer to you,’ for she was very weak. ‘ Lay your good 
rm underneath my neck,’ she said, ‘ and turn me to you, 
or your face is going far off, and I want it to be near.’ 
put it as she asked: and oh, Davy! the time had come 
yhen my first parting words to you were true—when she 
yas glad to lay her poor head on her stupid, cross old 
ggotty’s arm—and she died like a child that had gone 
gl aaa 
Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. From the moment of 
ny knowing of the death of my mother, the idea of her as 
he had been of late had vanished from me. I remembered 
er, from that instant, only as the young mother of my 
arliest impressions, who had been used to wind her bright 
urls round and round her finger, and to dance with me 
t twilight in the parlour. What Peggotty had told me 
ow, was so far from bringing me back to the later period, 
hat it rooted the earlier image in my mind. It may be 
urious, but it is true. In her death she winged her way 
sk to her calm, untroubled youth, and cancelled all the 


“The mother who lay in the grave, was the mother of my 
nfancy; the little creature in her arms, was myself, as I 
d been once, hushed for ever on her bosom. 
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CHAPTER X 
I BECOME NEGLECTED, AND AM PROVIDED FOR 


7 HE first act of business Miss Murdstone performed 
when the day of solemnity was over, and light was 
freely admitted into the house, was to give Peg- 
gotty a month’s warning. Much as Peggotty would have 
disliked such a service, I believe she would have retained 
it, for my sake, in preference to the best upon earth. She 
told me we must part, and told me why; and we con- 
doled with one another, in all sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a word was said, or a step 
taken. Happy they would have been, I dare say, if they 
could have dismissed me at a month’s warning too. [Í 
mustered courage once, to ask Miss Murdstone when I 
was going back to school; and she answered drily, she be- 
lieved I was not going back at all. I was told nothing 
more. I was very anxious to know what was going to 
be done with me, and so was Peggotty; but neither she 
nor I could pick up any information on the subject. 

There was one change in my position, which, while it 
relieved me of a great deal of present uneasiness, might 
have made me, if I had been capable of considering it 
closely, yet more uncomfortable about the future. It was 
this. The constraint that had been put upon me, was 
quite abandoned. I was so far from being required to keep 
my dull post in the parlour, that on several occasions, when 
I took my seat there, Miss Murdstone frowned to me to 
away. I was so far from being warned off from Peggotty’s 
society, that, provided I was not in Mr. Murdstone’s I 
was never sought out or inquired for. At first I was in 
daily dread of his taking my education in hand again, or 
of Miss Murdstone’s devoting herself to it; but I soon 
began to think that such fears were groundless, and that 
all I had to anticipate was neglect. 

I do not conceive that this discovery gave me much paim 
then. I was still giddy with the shock of my mother’s 
death, and in a kind of stunned state as to all tributary 
things. I can recollect, indeed, to have speculated, at 
odd times, on the possibility of my not being taught any 
more, or cared for any more; and growing up to be æ 
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nabby, moody man, lounging an idle life away, about the 
yil age; as well as on the feasibility of my getting rid of 
his picture by going away somewhere, like the hero in a 
story, to seek my fortune, but these were transient visions, 

ay dreams I sat looking at sometimes, as if they were 
faintly painted or written on the wall of my room, and 
yhich, as they melted away, left the wall blank again. 
“ Peggotty,” I said, in a thoughtful whisper, one eyen- 
g, when [ was warming my hands at the kitchen fire, 
fr. Murdstone likes me less than he used to. He never 
iked me much, Peggotty; but he would rather not even 
see me now, if he can help it.” . 

“ Perhaps it’s his sorrow,” said Peggotty, stroking my 


“I am sure, Peggotty. I am sorry too. If I believed 
t was his sorrow, I should not think of it at all. But it’s 
ot that; oh, no, it’s not that.” | ; 
“ How do you know it’s not that?” said Peggotty, 
after a silence. irie 
** Oh, his sorrow is another and quite a different thing. 
He is sorry at this moment, sitting by the fireside with Miss 
Murdstone; but if I was to go in, Peggotty, he would be 
something besides.’’ 

“ What would he be?” said Peggotty. 

“ Angry,” I answered, with an involuntary imitation of 
is dark frown. ‘‘ If he was only sorry he wouldn’t look at 
me as he does. 7 am only sorry, and it makes me feel 
inder.” : . . » 

« Peggotty said nothing for a little while; and I warmed 
my hands, as silent as she. i - 

“ Davy,” she said at length. 

“ Yes, Peggotty?’ 

“ I have tried, my dear, all ways I could think of—all 
he ways there are, and all the ways there ain’t, in short 
—to get a suitable service here, in Blunderstone; but 
there’s no such a thing, my love.” 

“ And what do you mean to do, Peggotty?” says I, 
fully. ‘‘ Do you mean to go and seek your fortune?’’ 
I expect I shall be forced to go to Yarmouth,” replied 
Peggotty, ‘‘ and live there.” 

ou might have gone farther off,’’ I said, brightening 
a little, ‘‘ and been as bad as lost. I shall see you some- 
times, my dear old Peggotty, there. You won’t be quite at 
he other end of the world, will you?” 


~ ee 
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‘‘ Contrary ways, please God!” cried Peggotty, with 
great animation. ‘‘ As long as you are here, my pet, I shall 
come over every week of my life to see you. One day, every 
week of my life!’’ : 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind by this promise; 
but even this was not all, for Peggotty went on to say— 

‘“ [I’m a-going, Davy, you see, to my brother’s first, for 
another fortnight’s visit—just till I have had time to look 
about me, and get to be something like myself again. 
Now, I have been thinking, that perhaps, as they don’t 
want you here at present, you might be let to go along 
with me.’ i 

If anything, short of being in a different relation to every- 
one about me, Peggotty excepted, could have given me a 
sense of pleasure at that time, it would have been this pro- 
ject of all others. The idea of being again surrounded by 
those honest faces, shining welcome on me; of renewing the 
peacefulness of the sweet Sunday morning, when the bells 
were ringing, the stones dropping in the water, and the 
shadowy ships breaking through the mist; of roaming u 
and down with little Em’ly, telling her my troubles, aH 
finding charms against them in the shells and pebbles on 
the beach; made a calm in my heart. It was ruffled next 
moment, to be sure, by a doubt of Miss Murdstone’s giving 
her consent; but even that was set at rest soon, for she 
came out to take an evening grope in the store-closet while 
we were yet in conversation, and Peggotty, with a bold- 
ness that amazed me, broached the topic on the spot. 

“* The boy will be idle there,” said Miss Murdstone, look- 
ing into’a pickle-jar, ‘‘ and idleness is the root of all evil. 
But, to be sure, he would be idle here—or anywhere, in 
my opinion.” 

Peggotty had an angry answer ready, I could see; but 
she swallowed it for my sake, and remained silent. : 

“ Humph!’’ said Miss Murdstone, still keeping her eye 
on the pickles; “ it is of more importance than anything 
else—it is of paramount importance—that my brother 
should not be disturbed or made uncomfortable. I sup- 
pose I had better say yes.” 

I thanked her, without making any demonstration of joy, 
lest it should induce her to withdraw her assent. Nor could 
I help thinking this a prudent course, when she looked at 
me out of the pickle-jar, with as great an access of sour- 
ness as if her black eyes had absorbed its contents. How- 
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, the permission was given, and was never retracted; 
when the month was out Peggotty and I were ready to 


fir, Barkis came into the house for Peggotty’s boxes. I 
ad never known him to pass the garden-gate before, but 
n this occasion he came into the house. And he gave me 
look as he shouldered the largest box and went out, 
hich I thought had meaning in it, if meaning could ever 
said to find its way into Mr. Barkis’s visage. 
Peggotty was naturally in low spirits at leaving what had 
her home so many years, and where the two strong 
ttachments of her life—for my mother and myself—had 
formed. She had been diar dea g in the churchyard, too, 
early; and she got into the cart, and sat in it with her 
dkerchief at her eyes. | 
So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. Barkis 
ve no sign of life whatever. He sat in his usual place 
| attitude, like a great stuffed figure. But when she 
Pegan to look about her, and to speak to me, he nodded 
is head and grinned several times. I have not the least 
otion at whom, or what he meant by it. 
“ It’s a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis!” I said, as an act of 
liteness. 
“ It ain’t bad,” said Mr. Barkis, who generally qualified 
is speech, and rarely committed himself. 
ig Denevity is quite comfortable now, Mr. Barkis,’’ I re- 
ed, for his satisfaction. 
** Is she, though!’’ said Mr. Barkis. 
„After reflecting about it, with a sagacious air, Mr. Barkis 
ed her, and said— 
‘* Are you pretty comfortable? ”’ 
Peggotty laughed, and answered in the affirmative. 
“ But really and truly, you know. Are you?” growled 
r. Barkis, sliding nearer to her on the seat, and nudging 
er with his elbow. “Are you? Really and truly pretty 
mfortable? Are you? Eh?’’ At each of these inquiries, 
. Barkis shuffled nearer to her, and gave her another 
hudge; so that at last we were all crowded together in the 
-hand corner of the cart, and I was so squeezed that I 
ould hardly bear it. 
Peggotty calling his attention to my sufferings, Mr. 
gave me a little more room at once, and got away 
degrees. But I could not help observing that he seemed 
think he had hit upon a wonderful experiment for ex- 
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pressing himself in a neat, agreeable, and pointed: manner, 
without the inconvenience of inventing conversation. He 
manifestly chuckled over it for some time. By and. by he 
turned to Peggotty again, and repeating, “* Are you pretty 
comfortable, though?’’ bore down upon us as before, until 
the breath was nearly wedged out of my body. By and by 
he made another descent upon us with the same inquiry, 
and the same result. At length, I got up whenever I saw 
him coming, and standing on the foot-board, pretended 
to look at the prospect; after which I did very well. ` 

_He was so polite as to stop at a public-house, expressly on 
our account; and entertain us with broiled mutton and beer. 
Even when Peggotty was in the act of drinking, he was 
seized with one of those approaches, and almost choked 
her. But as we drew nearer to the end of our journey, he 
had more to do, and less time for gallantry; and when we 
got on Yarmouth pavement, we were all too much shaken 
and jolted, I apprehend, to have any leisure for anything 
else. i ; 
.. Mr.» Peggotty and Ham waited for us at the old place. 
They received me and Peggotty in an affectionate manner, 
they shook hands with Mr Barkis, who, with his hat on 
the very back of his head, and a shame-faced leer upon his 
countenance, and pervading his very legs, presented but a 
vacant appearance, I thought. They each took one of 
Peggotty’s trunks, and we were going away, when Mr. 
Barkis solemnly made a sign to me with his forefinger to 
come under an archway. te 

“* I say,” growled Mr. Barkis, ‘‘ it was all right.” - 

I looked up into his face, and answered, with an attempt 
to be very profound, ‘‘ Oh!” 

‘* It didn’t come to an end there,” said Mr. Barkis, nod- 
ding confidentially. ‘‘ It was all right.” 

Again I answered, ‘‘ Oh!” | i 

“ You know who was willin’,’’ said my friend. ‘‘ It was 
Barkis, and Barkis only.” 

I nodded assent. 7 

“ It’s all right,’’ said Mr. Barkis, shaking hands; ‘‘ I’m 
a friend of yourn. You made it all right, first. It’s all 
right.” l 

In his attempt to be particularly lucid, Mr. Barkis was so 
extremely mysterious, that I might have stood looking in 
his face for an hour, and most assuredly should have got as 
much information out of it as out of the face of a clock that 
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nad estopped, but for P tty’s calling me away. As we 


going along, she asked me what he had said; and I — 


old her he had said it was all right. 

“ Like his impudence,” said Peggotty, ‘‘ but I don’t 
mind that! Davy, dear, what Aang you think if I was to 
think of being married?’’ 

_ ** Why—I suppose you would like me as much then, 

Peggotty, as you do now?’’ I returned, after a little con- 
ideration. 

Greatly to the astonishment of the passengers in- Tie 
treet, as well as of her relations going on before, the good 
oul was obliged to pis dees embrace me on the spot,- -with 

many protestations of her unalterable love. 
“‘ Tell me what you should say, darling?” she asked 
gain, when this was over, and we were walking on. 

“Tf ae were thinking of pes aT emai: Mr. mr, 

O 
Yes,” said Peggotty. 

“ I should think it would be a very good thing. ‘Por ‘hin 
ou know, Peggotty, you would always have the horse and 
art to bring you over to see me, and could come for 
porping, and be sure of coming.’ 

*“ The sense of the dear!’’ cried Peggotty. A What I have 
een thinking of, this month back! Yes, my precious; and 
[bink I should be more independent altogether, you see; 
et alone my working with a better heart in my own house, 
han I could in anybody else’s now. I don’t Esisi what I 
mig ht be fit for, now, as a servant to a stranger. And I 
hall be always near pretty’s resting-place,’’ said Peg- 

Boty, musing, “ and able to see it when I like; and when J 
| ie down to rest, fi may be laid not far off from my darling 

r) hd 
| We neither of us said anything for a little while. - - 
|“ But I wouldn’t so much as give it another thought,’ ad 

aid FG potty cheerily, ‘‘ if my Davy was anyways against 

not if I had been asked in church thirty times three 
imes over, and was wearing out the ring in my pocket.” 

“ Look at me, Pegg i te I replied; ‘‘ and see if-IT am 
not really glad, and-don’t truly wish it!’’ As indeed I 
lid, with all my heart. 

“ Well, my life,’’ said Peggotty, giving me a squeeze, “ I 

ave thought of it night and day, every way I can, and I 

the right way; But I'll think of it again, and speak 

p j my brother about it, and in the meantime we'll keep 


t 
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it to ourselves, Davy, you and me. Barkis is a good 
plain creetur’,’’ said Peggotty, “and if I tried to do my 
duty by him, I think it would be my fault if I wasn’t— 
if I wasn’t pretty comfortable,” said Peggotty, laughing 
heartily. | 
This quotation from Mr. Barkis was so appropriate, and 
tickled us both so much, that we laughed again and bs Sr 
and were quite in a pleasant humour when we came in 
view of Mr. Peggotty’s cottage. fete, 
Tt looked just the same, except that it may, perhaps, 
have shrunk a little in my eyes; and Mrs. Gummidge was- 
waiting at the door as if she had stood there ever since. All 
within was the same, down to the seaweed in the blue mug 
in my bedroom. I went into the outhouse to look about 
me; and the very same lobsters, crabs, and crawfish pos- 
sessed by the same desire to pinch the world in general, 
appeared to be in the same state of conglomeration in the 
same old corner. ie 
But there was no little Em’ly to be seen, so I asked Mr. 
Peggotty where she was. 4 
“ She’s at school, sir,’ said Mr. Peggotty, wiping the 
heat consequent on the porterage of Peggotty’s box 
his forehead; ‘‘ she’ll be home,” looking at the Dutch- 
clock, ‘‘ in from twenty minutes to half an hour’s time. 
We all on us feel the loss of her, bless ye!” ier 
Mrs. Gummidge moaned. 
“ Cheer up, Mawther!’’ cried Mr. Peggotty. eee 
‘‘T feel it more than anybody else,” said Mrs. Gum- 
midge: ‘‘ I’m a lone lorn creetur’, and she used to be- 
a’most the only think that didn’t go contrairy with me.” 
Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shaking her head, 
applied herself to blowing the fire. Mr. Peggotty, looking 
round upon us while she was so engaged, said in a low . 
voice, which he shaded with his hand, ‘‘ The old ’un!’’ 
From this I rightly conjectured that no improvement had 
taken place since my last visit in the state of Mrs. Gum- 
midge’s spirits. 
Now, the whole place was, or it should have been, quite 
as delightful a place as ever; and yet it did not impress me 
in the same way. I felt rather disappointed with it. Per- 
haps it was because little Em’ly was not at home. I knew 
the way by which she would come, and presently found 
myself strolling along the path to meet her. i 
A figure appeared in the distance before long, and I 
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soon knew it to be Em’ly, who was a little creature still in- 
stature, though she was grown. But when she drew nearer, 
and I saw her blue eyes looking bluer, and her dimpled face 
looking brighter, and her whole self prettier and gayer, a 
curious feeling came over me and até me pretend not to 
tnow her, and pass by as if I were looking at something 
a long way off. I have done such a thing since in later 
fe, or I am mistaken. 

- Little Em’ly didn’t care a bit. She saw me well enough; 
but instead of turning round and calling after me, ran away 
aughing. This obliged me to run after her, and she ran 
so fast that we were very near the cottage before I caught 
` “Oh, it’s you, is it?” said little Em’ly. 

“ Why, you knew who it was, Em’ly,”’ said I. 

“ And didn’t you know who it was?” said Em’ly. I was 
going to kiss her, but she covered her cherry lips with her 
ands, and said she wasn’t a baby now, and ran away, - 
au g more than ever, into the house. 

She seemed to delight in teasing me, which was a change 
i her I wondered at very much. The tea-table was ready, 
and our little locker was put out in its old place, but 
nstead of coming to sit by me, she went and bestowed her 
ompany upon that grumbling Mrs. Gummidge: and on 
Mr. Peggotty’s inquiring why, rumpled her hair all over 
er face to hide it, and would do nothing but laugh. 

** A little puss, it is!” said Mr. Peggotty, patting her 

th his great hand. 

*“ So sh’ is! so sh’ is!’’ cried Ham. ‘‘ Mas’r Davy bor’, 
30 sh’ is!” and he sat and chuckled at her for some time, 
n a state of mingled admiration and delight, that made his 
face a burning red. 

Little Em’ly was spoiled by them all, in fact; and by no 
one more than Mr. Peggotty himself, whom she could have 
coaxed into anything, by only going and laying her cheek 
against his rough whisker. That was my opinion, at least, 
when I saw her do it; and I held Mr. Peggotty to be 
thoroughly in the right. But she was so affectionate and 

yeet-natured, and had such a pleasant manner of being 
both sly and shy at once, that she captivated me more than 


“ver. 
She was tender-hearted, too; for when, as we sat round 
he fire after tea, an allusion was made by Mr. Peggottv 
ver his pipe to the loss I had sustained, the tears stood 
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in her eyes, and she looked at me so kindly across the 
table, that I felt quite thankful to her. PRT (ii 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Peggotty, taking up her curls, and 
running them over his hand like water, ‘‘ here’s another 
orphan, you see, sir. And here,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, 
giving m a back-handed knock in the chest, “is 
another of ’em, though he don’t look much like it.” 

‘“ If I had you for my guardian, Mr. Peggotty, í said I, 
shaking my head, ‘‘ I don’t think I should feel much like 
en > 

“ Well said, Mas’r Davy bor’ !’’ cried Ham in an ecstasy. 
‘* Hoorah! Well said! Nor more you wouldn’t! Hor! 
Hor !’’—Here he returned Mr. Peggotty’s back-hander, and 
little Em’ly got up and kissed Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ And how’s 
your friend, sir?’’ said Mr. Peggotty to me. P7 l 

“* Steerforth?” said I. | 

‘ Thats the name!’' cried Mr. Peggotty, turning to 
Ham. ‘‘I knowed it was something in our way.” . 

‘“ You said it was Rudderford,’’ observed Ham, laugh- 


ing. ee 
‘“ Well?” retorted Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ And ye steer with a 
rudder, don’t ye? It ain’t fur off. How is he, sir?”’ 
‘“ He was very well indeed when I came away, Mr. Peg- 
gotty.’’ ae 
‘‘ There’s a friend!” said Mr. Peggotty, stretching ou 
his yr “ There’s a friend, if you talk of friends! Why, 
Leak, ove my heart alive, if it ain’t a treat to look at 
im!” , 
‘He is very handsome, is he not?” said I, my heart 
warming with this praise. ; 
‘“ Handsome!’’ cried Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ He stands up to 
you like—like a—why, I don’t know what he don’t stand 
up to you like. He’s so bold!’’ 
“Yes! That’s just his character,” said I. -“ He’s as 
brave as a lion, and you can’t think how frank he is, Mr. 
Peggottty.” epee 
“ And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking 
at me through the smoke of his pipe, ‘‘ that in the way 
book-larning he’d take the wind out of a’most anything.’ 
‘““ Yes,” said I, delighted; ‘‘ he knows everything. He is 
astonishingly clever.” f 
‘‘ There’s a friend!” murmured Mr. Peggotty, with a 
grave toss of his head. ) E. 
“ Nothing seems to cost him any trouble,” said I. ‘‘ He 
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knows a task if he only looks at it. Heis the best cricketer 
you ever saw. He will give you almost as many men as 
you like at draughts, and beat you easily.” 

“Mr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as much as to 
say, ‘‘ Of course he will.” 2a 

‘* He is such a speaker,” I pursued, ‘‘ that he can win 
anybody over; and I don’t: know what you’d say if you 
were to hear him sing, Mr. Peggotty.” er 
'-Mr. Peggotty gave his head another toss, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ I have no doubt of it.” 

~“ Then he’s such a generous, fine, noble fellow,” said I, 
quite carried away by my favourite theme, “‘ that it’s 
hardly possible to give him as much praise as he deserves. 
I am sure I can never feel thankful enough for the genero- 
sity with which he has protected me, so much younger 
and lower in the school than himself.’’ 

1 was running on, very fast indeed, when my eyes rested 
on little Em’ly’s face, which was bent forward over the 
table, listening with the deepest attention, her breath held, 
her blue eyes sparkling like jewels, and the colour mant- 
ling in her cheeks. She looked so extraordinarily earnest 
pon pretty, that I stopped in a sort of wonder; and they 
all observed her at the same time, for, as I stopped, they 
laughed and looked at her. 

“ Em’ly is like me,” said Peggotty, ‘‘ and would like 
to see him.” 

Em’ly was confused by our all observing her, and hung 
down her head, and her face was covered with blushes. 
Glancing up presently through her stray curls, and seeing 
that we were all looking at her still (I am sure, I, for one, 
could have looked at her for hours), she ran away, and 
kept away till it was nearly bedtime. 

Éi lay down in the old little bed in the stern of the boat, 
and the wind came moaning on across the flat as it had 
done before. But I could not help fancying, now, that it 
moaned of those who were gone; and instead of thinking 
that the sea might rise in the night and float the boat 
away, I thought of the sea that had risen, since I last heard 
Sthose sounds, and drowned my happy home. I recollect, 
fas the wind and water began to sound fainter in my ears, 
| paang a short clause into my prayers, petitioning that 
fi might grow up to marry little Em'ly, and so dropping 
Hlovingly asleep. 

The days passed pretty much as they had passed before, 
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except—it was a great exception—that little Em’ly and 1 
seldom wandered on the beach now. She had tasks to 
learn, and needlework to do; and was absent during a 
great part of each day. But I felt that we should not have 
had those old wanderings, even if it had been otherwise. 
Wild and full of childish whims as Em’ly was, she was more 
of a little woman than I had supposed. She seemed to 
have got a great distance away from me, in little more 
than a year. She liked me, but she laughed at me, and 
tormented me; and when I went to meet her, stole home 
another way, and was laughing at the door when I came 
back, disappointed. The best times were when she sat 
quietly at work in the doorway, and I sat on the wooden 
step at her feet, reading to her. It seems to me, at this 
hour, that I have never seen such sunlight as on those 
bright April afternoons; that I have never seen such a 
sunny little figure as I used to see, sitting in the Goorway 
of the old boat; that I have never beheld such sky, ids 
water, such glorified ships sailing away into golden air. — 

On the very first evening after our arrival, Mr. Barkis 
appeared in an exceedingly vacant and awkward condition, 
and with a bundle of oranges tied up in a handkerchief: 
As he made no allusion of any kind to this property, he 
was supposed to have left it behind him by accident, when 
he went away; until Ham, running after him to restore 
it, came back with the information that it was intended 
for Peggotty. After that occasion he appeared every even- 
ing at exactly the same hour, and always with a little 
bundle, to which he never alluded, and which he regularly 
put behind the door, and left there. These offerings of 
affection were of a most various and eccentric description: 
Among them I remember a double set of pig’s trotters, a 
huge pin-cushion, half a bushel or so of apples, a pair of 
jet earrings, some Spanish onions, a box of dominoes, a 
canary bird and cage, and a leg of pickled pork. 

Mr. Barkis’s a as I remember it, was altogether 
of a peculiar kind. e very seldom said anything; but. 
would sit by the fire in much the same attitude as he 
sat in his cart, and stare heavily at Peggotty, who was 
opposite. One night, being, as I suppose, inspired by love, 
he made a dart at the bit of wax-candle she kept for her 
thread, and put it in his waistcoat-pocket and carried it off. 
After that, his great delight was to produce it when it was 
wanted, sticking to the lining of his pocket, in a partially- 
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fmelted state, and pocket it again when it was done with. 

e seemed to enjoy himself very much, and not to feel 
at all called upon to talk. Even when he took Peggotty 
out for a walk on the flats, he had no uneasiness on that 
head, I believe; contenting himself with now and then 
asking her if she was pretty comfortable; and 1 remember 
hat sometimes, after he was gone, Peggotty would throw 
her apron over her face, and laugh for half an hour. In- 
deed, we were all more or less amused, except that 
miserable’ . Gummidge, whose courtship would appear 
to have been of an exactly parallel nature, she was so con- 
tinually reminded by these transactions of the old one. 

hegre when the term of my visit was nearly expired, 
t was given out that Peggotty and Mr. Barkis were going 

o make a day’s holiday together, and that little Em’ly and 

were to accompany them. I had but a broken sleep 
he night before, in anticipation of the pleasure of a whole 
day with Em’ly. We were all astir betimes in the 
morning; and while we were yet at breakfast, Mr. Barkis 

Ẹ ed in the distance, driving a chaise-cart towards the 

i ai of hié affections. i 

| Peggotty was dressed as usual, in her neat and quiet 

mourning; but Mr. Barkis- bloomed in a new blue coat, 

of which the tailor had given him such good measure, that 

‘the cuffs would have rendered gloves unnecessary in the 
oldest weather, while the collar was so high that it pushed 
his hair up on end on the top of his head. His bright 
buttons, too, were of the largest size. Rendered complete 
by drab pantaloons and a buff waistcoat, I thought Mr. 
Barkis a phenomenon of respectability. 

When we were all in a bustle outside the door, I found 
hat Mr. Peggotty was prepared with an old shoe, which 
was to be thrown after us for luck, and which he offered 
to Mrs. Gummidge for that purpose. 

“ No. It had better be done by somebody else, Dan’],’’ 

d Mrs. Gummidge. “I’m a lone, lorn creetur’ myself, 
ad everythink that reminds me of creeturs that ain’t lone 
nd lorn, goes contrairy with me.” 

“ Come, old gal!’’ cried Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Take and heave 


” No, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering 
nd shaking her head. ‘“‘ If I felt less, I could do more. 
You don't feel like me, Dan’l; thinks don’t go contrairy 
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with you, nor you with them; you had better do it your- 
self,’’ 

But here Peggotty, who had been going about from one 
to another in a hurried way, kissing everybody, called out 
from the cart, in which we all were by this time (Em’ly 
and I on two little chairs, side by side), that Mrs. Gum- 
midge must do it. So Mrs. Gummidge did it; and, | am 
sorry to relate, cast a damp upon the testive character of 
our departure, by immediately bursting ınto tears, and 
sinking subdued into the arms of Ham, with the declaration 
that she knowed she was a burden, and had ‘better be 
carried to the House at once. Which | really thought was 
a sensible idea, that Ham might have acted on. 

Away we went, however, on our holiday excursion; and 
the first thing we did was to stop at a church, where 
Mr. Barkis tied the horse to some rails, and went in with 
Peggotty, leaving little Em’ly and me atone in the chaise. 
[ took that occasion to put my arm round Em’ly’s waist, 
and gs e that as | was going away so very soon now, we 
should determine to be very afiectionate to one another, 
and very happy all day. Little Em’ly consenting, and 
allowing me to kiss her, I became desperate; intorming 
her, | recollect, that | never could love another, and that 
I was pomine to shed the blood of anybody who should 
aspire to her affections. 

ow merry little Em'ly made herself about it! With 
what a demure assumption of being immensely older and 
wiser than |, the fairy little woman said | was ‘‘a silly 
boy '’; and then laughed so charmingly that I forgot the 
pain of being called by that disparaging name, in the 
pleasure of looking at her. 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in the 
church, but came out at last, and then we drove awa 
into the country. As we were going along, Mr. Barkis 
turned to me, and said, with a wink—by the ty, I should 
hardly have thought, before, that he sould wink— 

‘“ What name was it as I wrote up in the cart?” 

‘“ Clara Peggotty,” I answered. 

“ What name would it be as I should write up now, if 
there was a tilt here?’’ 

‘Clara Peggotty, again?’’ I suggested. 

‘ Clara Peggotty BARKIS!” he returned, and burst into 
a roar of laughter that shook the chaise. j 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into the 


ew 
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church for no other purpose. Peggotty was resolved that 
it should be quietly done; and the clerk had given her 
away, and there had been no witnesses of the ceremony. 
She was a little confused when Mr. Barkis made this abrupt 
‘announcement of their union, and could not hug me enough 
in token of her unimpaired affection; but she soon became 
_herself again, and said she was very glad it was over. 

We drove to a little inn in a bye road, where we were 
expected, and where we had a very comfortable dinner, and 
| d the day with great satisfaction. If Peggotty had 
-been married every day for the last ten years, she could 
hardly have been more at her ease about it; it made no 
sort of difference in her: she was just the same as ever, 
„and went out for a stroll with little Em’ly and me before 
tea, while Mr. Barkis philosophically smoked his pipe, and 
enjoyed himself, I suppose, with the contemplation of his 
happiness. If so, it sharpened his appetite; for I distinctly 
oa to mind that, although he had eaten a good deal of 

k and greens at dinner, and had finished off with a 
fowl or two, he was obliged to have cold boiled bacon for 
tea, and disposed of a large quantity without any emotion. 
_ I have often thought since, what an odd, innocent, out- 
of-the-way kind of wedding it must have been! We got 
-jnto the chaise again soon after dark, and drove cosily 
back, looking up at the stars, and talking about them. I 
was their chief exponent, and opened Mr. Barkis’s mind 
to an amazing extent. I told him all I knew, but he 
would have believed anything I might have taken it into 
my head to impart to him; for he had a profound venera- 
« tion for my abilities, and informed his wife in my hearing 
„on that very occasion, that I was ‘‘ a young Roeshus ’’— 
by which I think he meant prodigy. 

When we had exhausted the subject of the stars, or 
rather when I had exhausted the mental faculties of Mr. 
Barkis, little Em’ly and I made a cloak of an old 
wrapper, and sat under it for the rest of the journey. 
Ah, how I loved her! What happiness (I thought) if we 
Were married, and were going away anywhere to live 
among the trees and in the fields, never growing older, 
never growing wiser, children ever, rambling hand in hand 

ugh sunshine and among flowery meadows, laying 
down our heads on moss at night, in a sweet sleep of 
parity and peace, and buried by the birds when we were 

Some such picture, with no real world in it, bright 
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with the light of our innocence, and vague as the stars 
afar off, was in my mind all the way. I am glad to think 
there were two such guileless hearts at Peggotty’s marriage 
as little Em’ly’s and mine. I am glad to think the Loves 
and Graces took such airy forms in its homely procession. 

Well, we came to the old boat again in good time at 
night; and there Mr. and Mrs. Barkis bade us goodbye 
and drove away snugly to their own home. I felt then, 
for the first time, that I had lost Peggotty. I should have 
gone to bed with a sore heart indeed under any other roof 
but that which sheltered little Em’ly’s head. . 

Mr. Peggo and Ham knew what was in my thoughts 
as well as I did, and were ready with some sup and 
their hospitable faces to drive it away. Little Eis ai aa 
and sat beside me on the locker, for the only time in all 
that visit; and it was altogether a wonderful close to a 
wonderful day. 

It was a night tide; and soon after we went to bed, Mr. 
Peggotty and Ham went out to fish. I felt very brave at 
being left alone in the solitary house, the protector of 
Em’ly and Mrs. Gummidge, and only wished that a lion 
or a serpent, or any ill-disposed monster, would make an 
attack upon us, that I might destroy him, and cover my- 
self with glory. But as nothing of the sort happened to 
be walking about on Yarmouth flats that night, I pro- 
vided the best substitute I could by dreaming of dragons 
until morning. 

With morning came Peggotty; who called to me, as — 
usual, under my window as if Mr. Barkis the carrier had | 
been from first to last a dream too. After breakfast she | 
took me to her own home, and a beautiful little home it 
was. Of all the movables in it, I must have been most | 
impressed by a certain old bureau of some dark wood in 
the parlour (the tile-floored kitchen was the general sitting- | 
room), with a retreating top which opened, let down, and | 
became a desk, within which, was a large quarto edition of | 
Foxe’s ‘‘ Book of Martyrs.’’ This precious volume, of which © 
I do not recollect one word, I immediately discovered and — 
immediately applied myself to; and I never visited the 
house afterwards, but I kneeled on a chair, opened the 
casket where this gem was enshrined, spread my arms 
over the desk, and fell to devouring the book afresh. [ 
was chiefly edified, I am afraid, by the pictures, which were - 
numerous, and represented all kinds of dismal horrors; but 
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the Martyrs and Peggotty’s house have been inseparable 
in my mind ever since, and are now. 

- I took leave of Mr. Peggotty, and Ham, and Mrs. Gum 
midge, and little Em’ly, that day; and passed the night 
at Peggotty’s, in a little room in the roof (with the croco- 
dile-book on a shelf by the bed’s head) which was to be 
always mine, Peggotty said, and should always be kept for 
me in exactly the same state. 

** Young or old, Davy dear, as long as I am alive and 
have this house over my head,” said Peggotty, ‘‘ you shall 
find it as if I expected you here directly minute. I shall 
keep it every day, as I used to keep your old little room, 
my darling; and if you was to go to China, you might 
think of it as being kept just the same, all the time you 
were away.” 
` I felt the truth and constancy of my dear old nurse, with 
all my heart, and thanked her as well as I could. That 
was not very well, for she spoke to me thus, with her 
arms round my neck, in the morning, and I was going 
home in the morning, and I went home in the morning, 
with herself and Mr. Barkis in the cart. They left me at 
the gate, not easily or lightly; and it was a strange sight 
to me to see the cart go on, taking Peggotty away, and 
leaving me under the old elm-trees looking at the house, 
‘in which there was no face to look on mine with love or 

any more. 
And now I fell into a state of neglect, which I cannot 
f look back upon without compassion. I fell at once into 
Ja solitary condition—apart from all friendly notice, apart 
from the society of all other boys of my own age, apart 
rom all companionship but my own spiritless thoughts— 
‘which seems to cast its gloom upon this paper as I write. 

What would I have given to have been sent to the 
hardest school that ever was kept!—to have been taught 
something, anyhow, anywhere! No such hope dawned 
ja me. They disliked me; and they sullenly, sternly, 
) y overlooked me. I think Mr. Murdstone’s means 
were amn, poe at about this time; but it is little to the 

. He could not bear me; and in putting me from 
he tried, as I believe, to put away the notion that I 
had any claim upon him—and succeeded. 

I was not actively ill-used. I was not beaten, or starved; 
but the wrong that was done to me had no intervals of 
ting, and was done in a systematic, passionless man- 
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ner. Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
I was coldly neglected. I wondered sometimes, when I. 
think of it, what they would have done if I had been taken 
with an illness; whether I should have lain down in my 
lonely room, and languished through it in my usual 
solitary way, or whether anybody would have helped me 
out. 

When Mr. and Miss Murdstone were at home, I took my 
meals with them; in their absence, I ate and drank by 
myself. At all times I lounged about the house and neigh- 
bourhood quite disregarded, except that they were jealous 
of my making any friends: thinking, perhaps, that, if I did, 
I might complain to someone. For this reason, though Mr. 
Chillip often asked me to go and see him (he was a widower, 
having, some years before that, lost a little small light- — 
haired wife, whom I can just remember connecting in my — 
own thoughts with a pale tortoise-shell cat), it was but — 
seldom that I enjoyed the happiness of passing an after- © 
noon in his closet of a surgery; reading some book that was — 
new to me, with the smell of the whole pharmacopesia — 
coming up my nose, or pounding something in a mortar — 
under his mild directions. . 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the old dislike of — 
her, I was seldom allowed to visit Peggotty. Faithful to © 
her promise, she either came to see me, or met me some- © 
where near, once every week, and never empty-handed; but — 
many and bitter were the disappointments I had, in being © 
refused permission to pay a visit to her at her house. Some — 
few times, however, at long intervals, I was allowed to go — 
there; and then I found out that Mr. Barkis was something ~ 
of a miser, or as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was “a 
little near,” and kept a heap of money in a box under his — 
bed, which he pretended was only full of coats and trousers. 
In this coffer, his riches hid themselves with such a — 
tenacious modesty, that the smallest instalments could only 
be tempted out by artifice; so that Peggotty had to prepare 
a long and elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder Plot, for 
every Saturc<y’s expenses. stew" 

All this time I was so conscious of the waste of any 
promise I had given, and of my being utterly neglected, 
that I should have been perfectly miserable, I- have no 
doubt, but for the old books. They were my only comfort; 
and I was as true to them as they were to me, and read 
them over and over I don’t know how many times -more.. 
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I now approach a period of my life, which I can never 
lose the remembrance of, while I remember anything; and 
the recollection of which has often, without my invocation, 
come before me like a ghost, and haunted happier times. 

I had been out one day, loitering somewhere, in the 
listless, meditative manner that my way of life engendered, 
when, turning the corner of a lane near our house, I came 
upon Mr. Murdstone walking with a gentleman. I was 
re aig and was was going by them, when the gentleman 

ae i y 

“What! Brooks!” 

“ No, sir, David Copperfield,” I said. Panties 

“ Don’t tell me. You are Brooks,” said the gentleman. 
“ You are Brooks of Sheffield. That’s your name.’’ 

At these words, I observed the gentleman more atten- 
tively. His laugh coming to my remembrance too, I knew 
him tc be Mr. Quinion, whom I had gone over to Lowestoft 
vith Mr. Murdstone to see, before—it is no matter—I need 
ot recall when. : 

“And how do you get on, and where are you being 
educated, Brooks?’’ said Mr. Quinion. 

He put his hand upon my shoulder, and turned me 
about, to walk with them. I did not know what to reply, 
and glanced dubiously at Mr. Murdstone. 
~“ He is at home at present,’’ said the latter. ‘‘ He is not 
sing educated anywhere. I don’t know what to do with 
m. He is a difficult subject.’’ 
That old, double look was on me for a moment; and then 
is eye darkened with a frown, as it turned in its aversion, 
ewhere. “ Humph!”’ said Mr. Quinion, looking at us 
, I thought. ‘‘ Fine weather!’’ 
Silence ensued, and I was considering how I could best 
isengage af shoulder from his hand, and go away, when 
the said—‘‘ I suppose you are a pretty sharp fellow still? 
Eh, Brooks?” 
“ Ay! He is sharp enough,” said Mr. Murdstone, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ You had better let him go. He will not thank 
ou for troubling him.” 
On this hint Mr. Quinion released me, and I made the 
st of my way home. Looking back as I turned into the 
t garden, I saw Mr. Murdstone leaning against the 
yicket of the churchyard, and Mr. Quinion talking to him. 
hey were boih looking after me, and T felt that they were 
ing of me. 
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Mr. Quinion lay at our house that night. After breakfast, 
the next morning, I had put my chair away, and was go- 
ing out of the room, when Mr. Murdstone called me back. 
He then gravely repaired to another table, where his sister 


sat herself at her desk. Mr. inion, with his hands in 
his pockets, stood looking out of window; and I stood look- 
ing at them all. 


‘ David,’’ said Mr. Murdstone, ‘‘ to the young this is a 
world for action; not for moping and droning in.” — =. 
—‘‘ As you do,” added his sister. Fan 
‘* Jane Murdstone, leave it to me, if you please. I say, 
David, to the young this is a world for action, and not for 
moping and droning in. It is especially so fora a boy 
of your disposition, which requires a great deal of cor- á 
recting; and to which no greater service can be done than 
to force it to conform to the ways of the working world, and 
to bend it and break it.’’ ee 
‘For stubbornness won’t do here,” said his sister. 
“ What it wants is to be crushed. And crushed it must 
be. Shall be, too!” ce 
He gave her a look, half in remonstrance, half in ap- 
proval, and went on— = 
‘‘ I suppose you know, David that I am not rich. At] 
anyrate, you know it now. You have received some 
considerable education already. Education is costly; and 
even if it were not, and I could afford it, I am of opinion 
that it would not be at all advantageous to you to be kept 
at a school. What is before you, is a fight with the world; 
and the sooner you begin it, the better.’’ l 
I think it occurred to me that I had already begun it, 
in my poor way: but it occurs to me now, whether or 
no. 
‘ You have heard ‘the counting-house’ mentioned 
sometimes,’’ said Mr. Murdstone. 
‘“ The counting-house, sir?” I repeated. a 
oe Murdstone & Grinby, in the wine trade,” he re- 
lied. ; 
y I suppose I looked uncertain, for he went on hastily— 
‘ You have heard the ‘ counting-house ° mentioned, or 
the business, or the cellars, or the wharf, or something 
about it.” wat 
“ I think I have heard the business mentioned, sir,” I 
said, remembering what I vaguely knew of his and his 
sister’s resources. ‘‘ But I don’t know when.”’ dey ina 
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-** It does not matter when,” he returned. “ Mr. Quinion 
manages that business.’’ 
_ I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood looking 
out of the window. 
“Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to 
some other boys, and that he sees no reason why it 
shouldn’t, on the same terms, give employment to you.” 
“ He having,” Mr. Quinion observed in a low voice, and 
Shalf turning round, ‘‘ no other prospect, Murdstone.” 
Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an angry gesture, 
resumed without noticing what he had said— 
“ Those terms are, that you will earn enough for yourself 
provide for your eating and drinking, and pocket-money. 
our lodging (which I have arranged for) will be paid by 
me. So will your washing——”’ 
** _Which will be kept down to my estimate,” said his 


sister. 

Your clothes will be looked after for you, too,” said 
Mr. Murdstone; ‘‘ as you will not be able, yet awhile, to 
get them for yourself. So you are now going to London, 

vid, with Mr. Quinion, to begin the world on your own 
account.”’ 
** In short, you are provided for,’ 
** and will please to do your duty.’’ 
Though I quite understood that the purpose of this 
announcement was to get rid of me, I have no distinct 
remembrance whether it pleased or frightened me. My 
impression is, that I was in a state of confusion about it, 
nd, oscillating between the two points, touched neither. 
or had I much time for the clearing of my thoughts, as 
fr. Quinion was to go upon the morrow. 
Behold me, on the morrow, in a much worn little white 
t, with a black crape round it for my mother, a black 
et, and a pair of hard, stiff corduroy trousers—which 

Murdstone considered the best armour for the legs in 
t fight with the world which was now to come off: be- 
nold me so attired, and with my little worldly all before 
ime in a small trunk, sitting, a lone, lorn child (as Mrs. 
\WGummidge might have said), in the post-chaise that was 
trying Mr. Quinion to the London coach at Yarmouth! 
s», how our house and church are lessening in the distance; 
the ve beneath the tree is blotted out by inter- 
g objects; how the spire points upward from my old 


2 


observed his sister; 
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CHAPTER XI 


I BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON’T LIKE IT 


the capacity of being much surprised by anything; but 
it is matter of some surprise to me, even now, that I can 
have been so easily thrown away at such an age. A child 
of excellent abilities, and with strong powers of observa- 
tion, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt bodily or men- 
tally, it seems wondertul to me that nobody should have 
made any sign in my behalf. But none was made; and I 
became, at ten years old, a little labouring bind in the ser- 
vice of Murdstone & Grinby. A 
Murdstone & Grinby's warehouse was at the water side. 
It was down in Blackfriars. Modern improvements have 
altered the place; but it was the last house at the bottom 
of a narrow street, curving down hill to the river, with 
some stairs at the end, where people took boat. It was a 
crazy old house with a whart of its own, abutting on the 
water when the tide was in, and on the mud when the tide 
was out, and literally overrun with rats. Its panelled rooms, 
discoloured with the dirt and smoke of a hundred years, I 
dare say; its decaying floors and staircase; the squeakir 
and scuffling of the old gray rats down in the cellars; an 
the dirt and rottenness of the place; are things, not of many 
years ago, in my mind, but of the present instant. Th 
are all before me, just as they were in the evil hour when I 
went among them for the frst time, with my trembling 
hand in Mr. Quinion’s. i 
Murdstone & Grinby’s trade was among a good many 
kinds of people, but an important branch of it was the 
supply of wines and spirits to certain packet ships. I for- 
get now where they chiefly went, but I think there were 
some among them that made voyages both to the East and 
West Indies. I know that a great many empty bottles” 
were one of the consequences of this traffic, and that cer- 
tain men and boys were employed to examine them against 
the light, and reject those that were flawed, and to rinse 
and wash them. When the empty bottles ran short, there 
were labels to be pasted on PAN a or corks to be fitted — 
to them, or seals to be put upon the corks, or finished 


Tie cap enough of the world now to have almost lost 
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pottles to be packed in casks. All this work was my work, 
und of the boys employed upon it I was one. 
f There were three or four of us, counting me. My working 
iblace was established in a corner of the warehouse, where 
Mr. Quinion could see me, when he chose to stand up on 
the bottom rail of his stool in the counting-house, and look 
Ht me through a window above the desk. Hither, on the 
st morning of my so ogg beginning life on my 
wn account, the oldest of the regular boys was summoned 
Fo show me my business. His name was Mick Walker, and 
fhe wore a ragged apron and a paper cap. He informed me 
Ehat his father was a bargeman, and walked, in a black 
elvet head-dress, in the Lord Mayor’s show. He also in- 
formed me that our principal associate would be another 
whom he introduced Rewer me—extraordinary 
ame of Mealy Potatoes. I discovered, however, that this 
youth had not been christened by that name, but that it 
had been bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on account 
f his complexion, which was pale or mealy. Mealy’s father 
Iwas a waterman, who had the additional distinction of be- 
fng a fireman, and was engaged as such at one of the large 
Mheatres; where some young relation of Mealy’s—I think 
nis little sister—did Imps in the Pantomimes. 
f No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I 
Bunk into this companionship; compared these henceforth 
Ievery-day associates with those of my happier childhood— 
ot to say with Steerforth, Traddles, and the rest of those 
boys; and felt my hopes of growing up to be a learned 
nd distinguished man crushed in my bosom. The deep 
emembrance of the sense I had of being utterly without 
ope now; of the shame I felt in my position; of the misery 
t was to my young heart to believe that day by day what 
had learned, and thought, and delighted in, and raised 
ay fancy and my emulation up by, would pass away from 
ae, little by little, never to be brought back any more; 
annot be written. As often as Mick Walker went away in 
he course of that forenoon, I mingled my tears with the 
ater in which I was washing the bottles; and sobbed as if 
sre were a flaw in my own breast, and it were in danger 
bursting. 

The counting-house clock was at half-past twelve, and 
here was general penta for going to dinner, when 
. Quinion tapped at the counting-house window, and 
eckoned to me to go in. I went in, and found there a 
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stoutish, middle-aged person, in a brown surtout and blac 
tights and shoes, with no more hair upon his head (whic 
was a large one, and very shining) than there is upon 
egg, and with a very extensive face, which he turned f 
upon me. His clothes were shabby, but he had an ir 
posing shirt collar on. He ee a jaunty sort of a es 
with a large puir of rusty tassels to it; and a quizzing gla: 
hung outside his coat—for ornament, I after wanda aaal 
as he very seldom looked through it, and couldn’t sé 
anything when he did. orf 
*« This,’’ said Mr. Quinion, in allusion to myself, “: 
he.” a 
‘* This,’’ said the stranger, with a certain con i 
roll in his voice, and a certain indescribable air of doin 
something genteel, which impressed me very much, “‘: 
Master Copperfield. I hope I see you well, sir?” . 
I said I was very well, and hoped he was. I was sufi 
ciently ill at ease, Heaven knows; but it was not in 
nature to complain much at that time of my life, so I 
I was very well, and hoped he was. eit 
‘““Tam,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘ thank Heaven, quite wel 
I have received a letter fron: Mr. Murdstone, in which ł 
mentions that he would desire me to receive into an apar 
ment in the rear of my house, which is at present unocct 
pied—and is, in short, to be let as a—in short,” said th 
stranger, with a smile and in a burst of confidence, ‘‘ as 
bedroom—the young beginner whom I have now t 
pleasure to——’’ and the stranger waved his hand, an 
settled his chin in his shirt collar. 
‘“ This is Mr. Micawber,’’ said Mr. Quinion to me. 
‘ʻ“ Ahem!” said the stranger, ‘‘ that is my name.” — 
‘“ Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion, ‘‘ is known to M 
Murdstone. He takes orders for us on commission, wh 
he can get any. He has been written to by Mr. Murdsto: 
on the subject of your lodgings, and he will receive you 
a lodger.’’ MEE 
“ My address,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ is Windsor T 
race, City Road. I—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, wi 
the same genteel air, and in another burst of confidence- 
‘*T live there.” l 
I made him a bow. 
“ Under the impression,” said Mr. Micawber, “ thi 
your peregrinations in this metropolis have not as yet bee 
extensive, and that you might have some difficulty in pene 
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trating the arcana of the Modern Bablyon in the direction 
of the City Road-—in short,’’ said Mr. Micawber, in another 
burst of confidence, ‘‘ that you might lose yourself—TI shall 
be happy to call this evening, and install you in the 
kno viedge of the nearest way.” 
I thanked him with all my heart, for it was friendly in 
m to offer to take that trouble. 
“ At what hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “ shall I——’’ 
“ At about eight,” said Mr. Quinion. 
“ At about eight,” said Mr. Micawber. ‘‘ I beg to wish. 
you -day, Mr. Quinion. I will intrude no longer.’’ 
So he put on his hat, and went out with his cane under 
his arm: very upright, and humming a tune when he was 
lear of the counting-house. 
Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as useful 
as I could in the warehouse of Murdstone & Grinby, at a 
salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I am not clear 
vyhether it was six or seven. I am inclined to believe, 
from my uncertainty on this head, that it was six at first 
and seven afterwards. He paid me a week down (from 
his own pocket, I believe), and I gave Mealy sixpence out 
of it to get my trunk carried to Windsor Terrace at night; 
t being too heavy for my strength, small as it was. I paid 
ixpence more for my dinner, which was a meat pie and a 
turn at a neighbouring pump; and passed the hour which 
was allowed for that meal in walking about the streets. 
f At the s | mrtg time in the evening, Mr. Micawber re- 
Mppeared. I washed my hands and face, to do the greater 
honour to his gentility; and we walked to our house, as I 
Huppose I must now call it, together; Mr. Micawber 
fmpressing the names of streets, and the shapes of corner 
Pouses upon me as we went along, that I might find my 
way back easily in the morning. 
f Arrived at his house in Windsor Terrace (which I noticed 
vas shabby like himself, but also, like himself, made all 
the show it could), he presented me to Mrs. Micawber, a 
| thin and faded lady, not at all young, who was sitting in 
ithe — (the first floor was altogether unfurnished, and 
phe blinds were kept down to delude the neighbours), with 
baby at her breast. This baby was one of twins; and I 
| may remark here that I hardly ever, in all my experience 
i the family, saw both the twins detached from Mrs. 
Micawber at the same time. One of them was always 
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There were two other children; Master Micawber, aged 
about four, and Miss Micawber, aged about three. These. 
and a dark-complexioned young woman, with a habit. o 
snorting, who was servant to the family, and informed me, 
before half an hour had expired, that she was “‘ a Orfling,” 
and came from St. Luke’s workhouse, in the neighbour- 
hood, completed the establishment. My room was at the 
top of the house, at the back; a close chamber; stencilled 
all over with an ornament which my young imagination 
represented as a blue muffin; and very scantily furnished. 

“ I never thought,” said Mrs. Micawber, when she 
_ up, twin and all, to show me the apartment, and sat down 

to take breath, ‘‘ before I was married, when I lived with 
papa and mama, that I should ever find it necessary 
take a lodger. But Mr. Micawber being in difficulties, all 
considerations of private feeling must give way.” f; 

I said, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am.”’ pÀ 

‘‘ Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are most overwhelmi 
just at present,’’ said Mrs. Micawber; ‘‘ and whether it 
possible to bring him through them, I don’t know. Wh 
I lived at home with papa and mama, I really should ha 
hardly understood what the word meant, in the sense i 
which I now employ it, but experientia does it—as pa 
used to say.’’ : . F 

I cannot satisfy myself whether she told me that M 
Micawber had been an officer in the Marines, or whether 
have imagined it. I only know that I believe to this hour 
that he was in the Marines once upon a time, without 
knowing why. He was a sort of town traveller for a num 
of miscellaneous houses now; but he made little or noth 
of it, I am afraid. : 

“ If Mr. Micawber’s creditors will not give him time,’ 
said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ they must take the consequences; 
and the sooner they bring it to an issue the better. Bloot 
cannot be obtained from a stone, neither can anything o 
account be obtained at present (not to mention lar 
expenses) from Mr. Micawber.” 

I never can quite understand whether my precocious 
self-dependence confused Mrs. Micawber in reference to my 
age, or whether she was so full of the subject that s fe 
would have talked about it to the very twins if there had 
been nobody else to communicate with, but this was, he 
strain in which she began, and she went on accordingly al 
the time I knew her. s E 
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Poor Mrs. Micawber! She said she had tried to exert 
herself; and so, I have no doubt, she had. The centre ot 
he street door was perfectly covered with a great brass 
plate, on which was engraved, *‘ Mrs. Micawber’s Boarding 
Establishment for Young Ladies ’’; but I never found that 
any young lady had ever been to school there; or that any 
young y ever came, or proposed to come; or that the 
east preparation was ever made to receive any young lady. - 
The only visitors I ever saw or heard of were creditors. 
They used to come at all hours, and some of them were 
quite ferocious. One dirty-faced man, I think he was a 
pootmaker, used to edge himself into the passage as early 
as seven o'clock in the morning, and call up the stars 
o Mr. Micawber: “ Come! You ain’t out yet, you know. 
Pay us, will you? Don’t hide, you know’ that’s mean. 
wouldn’t be mean if I was you. Pay us, will you? You 
ust pay us, d’ye hear? Come!” Receiving no answer to 
hese taunts, he would mount in his wrath to the words 
‘ swindlers ’’ and *‘ robbers "’; and these being ineffectual! 
00, would sometimes go to the extremity of crossing the 
street, and roaring up at the windows ot the second floor, 
where he knew Mr. Micawber was. At these times, Mr. 
icawber would be transported with grief and mortitica: 
tion, even to the length (as I was once made aware by a 
cream from his wife) of making motions at himself with a 
fazor; but within half an hour afterwards, he would polish 
lip his shoes with extraordinary pains, and go out, hum- 
ning a tune with a greater air of prem: than ever. Mrs. 
Micawber was quite as elastic. I have known her to be 
Rhrown into fainting fits by the king’s taxes at three o'clock, 
End to eat lamb-chops, breaded, and drink warm ale (paid 
For with two teaspoons that had gone to the pawnbroker’s) 
t four. On one occasion, when an execution had just been 
put in, coming home through some chance as early as six 
clock, I saw her lying (of course, with a twin) under the 
erate in a swoon, with her hair all torn about her face; tut 
Ẹ never heard her more cheerful than she was, that very 
: 
| 
ji 
: 


fame night, over a veal-cutlet before the kitchen fire, telling 
fne stories about her papa and mama, and the company 
hey used to keep. 

In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure 
ime. My own exclusive breakfast of a penny loaf and a 
ennyworth of milk I provided mysc'f. I kept another 
mall loaf, and a modicum of cheese, on a particular shelf 
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of a particular cupboard, to make my pe on when | 
came back at night. This made a hole in the six or seven 
shillings, I know well; and I was out at the warehouse all 
day, and had to support myself on that m all the 
week. From Monday morning until Saturday night, I had 
no advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no consolation, 
no assistance, no support, of any kind, from anyone, that 
I can call to mind, as [ hope to go to heaven! . 
I was so young and childish, and so little ne 
could I be otherwise? —to undertake the whole charge of 
my own existence, that often, in going to Murdstone & 
Grinby’s, of a Senee could y resist the rar | 
ut out for sale at -price at the pastrycooks’ doors, 
aaa spent in that the money I should have kept for my 
dinner. Then I went without my dinner, or bought a rol 
or a slice of pudding. I remember two pudding-shcps, 
between which I was divided, according to my i 
One was in a court clọse to St. Martin’s Church—at 
back of the church—which is now removed altogether. 
pudding at that shop was made of currants, and wa 
rather a special pudding, but was dear, twopenny . | 
not being larger than a pennyworth of more ordinary pu 
ding. A good shop for the latter was in the Strand 
somewhere in that part which has been rebuilt since. 
was a stout pale pudding, heavy and flabby, and with 
great flat raisins in it, stuck in whole at wide dis 
apart. It came up hot at about my time every day, < 
many a day did [ dine off it. When | dined iati ie o 
handsomely, I had a saveloy and a penny loaf, or a four 
penny plate of red beef from a cook's shop; or a plate o 
wen and cheese and a glass of beer, from a miserable ol 
public-house opposite our place of business, called the Lion, 
or the Lion and something else that I have forgotten. Once 
I remember carrying my own bread (which | had brought 
from home in the morning) under my arm, wrapped in a 
piece of paper, like a book, and going to a famous alamode 
beef-house near Drury Lane, and ordering a “‘ small plate ° 
of that delicacy to eat with it. What the waiter thought of 
such a strange little apparition coming in all alone, I don’ 
know; but I can see him now, staring at me as I eat m5 
dinner, and bringing up the other waiter to look. I gave 
him a halfpenny for himself, and I wish he hadn’t taken it. 
We had half an hour, I think, for tea. When I nad 
money enough, I used toget half a pint of ready-made 
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and a slice of bread-and-butter. When I had none, 
to look at a venison shop in Fleet Street; or I have 
strolled, at such a time, as far as Covent Garden Market, 
and stared at the pine-apples. I was fond of wandering 
about the Adelphi, because it was a mysterious place, with 
those dark arches. I see myself emerging one evening from 
some of these arches, on a little public-house close to the 
river, with an open space before it, where some coal-heavers 
were dancing; to look at whom, I sat down upon a bench. 
I wonder what they thought of me! 
I was such a child, and so little, that frequently when 
I went into the bar of a strange public-house for a glass 
of ale or porter, to moisten what I had had for dinner, they 
were afraid to give it me. I remember one hot evening I 
went into the bar of a public-house, and said to the 
tandi — 
E t is your best—your very best—ale a glass?” For 
it was a “seem occasion. I don’t know what. It may have 
been my birthday. 
“ Twopence-halfpenny,’’ says the landlord, “‘ is the price 
of the Genuine Stunning ale.’ 
“ Then,” says I, producing the money, “‘ just draw me 
a glass of the Genuine Stunning, if you please, with a good 
head to ale 
The landlord looked at me in return over the bar from 
head to foot, with a strange smile on his face; and instead 
of drawing the beer, looked round the screen and said 
something to his wife. She came out from behind it, with 
her work in her hand, and joined him in surveying me. 
Here we stand, all three, before me now. The landlord in 
his shirt sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame; his 
wife looking over the little half-door; and I, in some con- 
fusion, looking up at them from outside the partition. 
hey asked me a good many questions; as, what my name 
as, how old I was, where I lived, how I was employed, 
nd how I came there. To all of which, that I might 
Kommit nobody, L invented, I am afraid, appropriate 
| nswers. They served me with the ale, though I suspect it 
d 


L 


‘not the Genuine Stunning; and the landlord’s wife, 
pening the little half-door of the bar, and bending down, 
s me my money back, and gave me a kiss that was 
-admiring and half-compassionate, but all womanly 
nc , Lam sure. 
I I do not exaggerate. unconsciously and unin- 
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tentionally, the scantiness of my resources or the difficulties 
of my life. I know that if a shilling were given me by Mr. 
Quinion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a tea.. I 
know that I worked, from morning until night, with com- 
mon men and boys, a shabby child. I know that I lounged 
about the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I 
know that, but for the mercy of God, I might easily have 
been, for any care that was taken of me, a little robber or 
a little vagabond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstone & Grinby’s too. 
Besides that Mr. Quinion did what a careless man so occu- 
pied, and dealing with a thing so anomalous, could, to 
treat me as one upon a different footing from the rest, Í 
never said, to man or boy, how it was that I came to be 
there, or gave the least indication of being sorry that I 
was there. That I suffered in secret, and that I suffered 
exquisitely, no one ever knew but I. How much I suffered, 
it is, as I have said already, utterly beyond my power to 
tell. But I kept my own counsel, and I did my work. [ 
knew from the first that if I could not do my work as 
well as any of the rest, I could not hold myself ated slight 
and contempt. I soon became at least as expeditious and 
as skilful as either of the other boys. Though perfectly 
familiar with them, my conduct and manner were different 
enough from theirs to place a space between us. They 
and the men generally spoke of me as “ the little gent,” 
or ‘‘ the young Suffolker.’’ A certain man named Gregory, 
who was foreman of the packers, and another named Tipp, 
who was the carman, and wore a red jacket, used to address 
me sometimes as ‘‘ David ’’; but I think it was mostly 
when we were very confidential, and when I had made 
some efforts to entertain them, over our work, with some 
results of the old readings; which were fast perishing out 
of my remembrance. Mealy Potatoes uprose once, and 
rebelled against my being so distinguished; but Mick 
Walker settled him in no time. . 

My rescue from this kind of existence I considered quite 
hopeless, and abandoned, as such, altogether. I am 
solemnly convinced that I never for one hour was recon- 
ciled to it, or was otherwise than miserably unhappy; but. 
I bore it; and even to Peggotty, partly for the love of her 
and partly for shame, never in any letter (though many 
passed between us) revealed the truth. | 

Mc. Micawber’s difficulties were an addition to the 
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distressed state of my mind. In my forlorn state I became 
quite attached to the family, and used to walk about, busy 
with Mr. Micawber’s calculations of ways and means, and 
heavy with the weight of Mr. Micawber’s debts. Ona 
Saturday night, which was my grand treat—partly because 
it was a great thing to walk home with six or seven shil- 
lings in my pocket, looking into the shops and thinking 
what such a sum would buy, and partly because I went 
home early—Mrs. Micawber would make the most heart- 
i confidences to me; also on a Sunday morning, 
when I mixed the portion of tea or coffee I had bought 
anigha, in a little shaving pot, and sat late at my 
. It was nothing at all unusual for Mr. Micawber 
to sob violently at the beginning of one of these Saturday 
night conversations, and sing about Jack’s delight being 
his lovely Nan, towards the end of it. I have known him 
come home to supper with a flood of tears, and a declara- 
tion that nothing was now left but a jail; and go to bed 
making a calculation of the expense of putting bow-windows 
to the house, ‘‘ in case anything turned up,” which was 
his favourite expression. And Mrs. Micawber was just the 
same. 
- A curious equality. of friendship, originating, I suppose, 
in our respective circumstances, sprung up between me 
and these people, notwithstanding the ludicrous disparity 
f in our years. But I never allowed myself to be prevailed 
upon to accept any invitation to eat and drink with them 
out of their stock (knowing that they got on badly with 
butcher and baker, and had often not too much for 
: lves), until Mrs. Micawber took me into her entire 
confidence. This she did one evening as follows— 
_“* Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ I make no 
ger of you, and therefore do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Micawber’s difficulties are coming to a crisis.’’ 
_ It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked at 
Mrs. Micawber’s red eyes with the utmost sympathy. 
~“ With the exception of the heel of a Dutch cheese— 
ich is not adapted to the wants of a young family,” said 
Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ there is really not a scrap of anything 
in the larder. I was accustomed to speak of the larder when 
I lived with papa and mama, and I use the word almost 
unconsciously. What I mean to express is that there is 
Hothing to eat in the house.” 
vi me!'’ I said, in great concern. 
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I had two or three shillings of my week’s money in my 
pocket—from which I presume that it must have been on 
a Wednesday night when we held this conversation—and I 
hastily produced them, and with heartfelt emotion begged © 
Mrs. Micawber to accept of them as a loan. But that lady, 
kissing me, and making me put them back in my pocket, 
replied that she couldn’t think of it. 3 

‘‘ No, my dear Master Copperfield,” said she, ‘‘ far be it 
from my thoughts! But you have a discretion beyond your 
years, and can render me another kind of service, if you 
will; and a service I will thankfully accept of.” 

I begged Mrs. Micawber to name it. 

‘“ I have parted with the plate myself,” said Mrs. 
Micawber. ‘ Six tea, two salt, and a pair of sugars, I have 
at different times borrowed money on, in secret, with er 
own hands. But the twins are a great tie; and to me, with 
my recollections of papa'and mama, these transactions are 
very painful. There are still a few trifles that we could 
part with. Mr. Micawber’s feelings would never allow him 
to dispose of them; and Clickett ’’—this was the girl from 
the workhouse—‘“‘ being of a vulgar mind, would take 
painful liberties if so much confidence was reposed in her. 
Master Copperfield, if I might ask you Ez k 

I understood Mrs. Micawber now, and begged her to 
make use of me to any extent. I began to dispose of the 
more portable articles of property that very evening; and 
went out on a similar expedition almost every morning, 
before I went to Murdstone & Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber had a few books on a little chiffonier, 
which he called the library; and those went first. I carried 
them, one after another, to a bookstall in the City Road 
—one part of which, near our house, was almost all book- 
stalls and bird a then—and sold them for whatever 
they would bring. The keeper of this bookstall, who lived 
in a little house behind it, used to get tipsy every night, and 
to be violently scolded by his wife every morning. More 
than once, when I went there early, I had audience of him 
in a turn-up bedstead, with a cut in his forehead or a black 
eye, bearing witness to his excesses overnight (I am afraid — 
he was quarrelsome in his drink), and he, with a shaking 
hand, endeavouring to find the needful shillings in one or 
other of the pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the 
floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms and her 
shoes down at heel, never left off rating him. Sometimes 
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he had lost his money, and then he would ask me to call 
again; but his wife had always got some—had taken his, I 
daresay, while he was drunk—and secretly completed the 
bargain on the stairs, as we went down together. 
At the pawnbroker’s shop, too, I began to be very well 
known. e principal gentleman who officiated behind 
he counter took a good deal of notice of me, and often 
got me, I recollect, to decline a Latin noun or adjective, 
or to conjugate a Latin verb, in his ear, while he transacted 
my business. After all these occasions Mrs. Micawber 
fmade a little treat, which was generally a supper; and there 
fwas a peculiar relish in these meals which I well remember. 
At last Mr. Micawber’s difficulties came to a crisis, and 
he was arrested early one morning, and carried over to the 
King’s Bench Prison in the Borough. He told me, as he 
went out of the house, that the God of day had gone 
down upon him—and I really thought this heart was 
broken, and mine too. But I heard afterwards that he 
yas seen to play a lively game at skittles before noon. 
On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I was to go 
and see him, and have dinner with him. I was to ask my 
way to such a place, and just short of that place I should 
see such another place, and just short of that I should 
see a yard, which I was to cross, and keep straight on 
until I saw a turnkey. All this I did; and when at last 
did see a turnkey l oe little fellow that I was!), and 
Mhought how, when Roderick Random was in a debtors’ 
Morison, there was a man there with nothing on him but an 
told rag, the turnkey swam before my dimmed eyes and my 
| 8). ting heart. j 
f Mr. Micawber was waiting for me within the gate, and 
fwe went up to his room (top storey but one), and cried very 
fnuch. He solemnly conjured me, I remember, to take 
ning by his fate; and to observe that if a man had 
fety pounds a year for his income, and spent nineteen 
sounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, he would be happy, 
but that if he spent twenty pounds one he would be miser- 
e. After which he borrowed a shilling of me for porter, 
gave me a written order on Mrs. Micawber for the amount, 
nd put away his pocket handkerchief, and cheered up. 
We sat before a little fire, with two bricks put within the 
usted grate, one on each side, to prevent its burning too 
! many coals; until another debtor, who shared the room 
th Mr. Micawber, came in from the bakehouse with the 
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loin of mutton which was our joint-stock repast. Then I 
was sent up to ‘‘ Captain Hopkins ”’ in the room overhead, 
with Mr. Micawber’s compliments, and I was his are 
friend, and would Captain Hopkins lend me a knif e and 
fork. E i 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, with hi 
compliments to Mr. Micawber. There was a very dirty 
lady in his little room, and two wan girls, his daughters 
with shock heads of hair. I thought it was better to borrow 
Captain Hopkins’s knife and fork than Captain Hopkins’s 
comb. The Captain himself was in the last extremity of 
shabbiness, with large whiskers, and an old, old brown 
great-coat with no other coat below it. I saw his bed rolled 
up in a corner; and what plates and dishes and pots he had 
on a shelf; and I divined (God knows how) that though 
the two girls with the ‘shock heads of hair were Captain 
Hopkins’s children, the dirty lady was not married to 
Captain Hopkins. My timid station on his threshold was 
not occupied more than a couple of minutes at most; bt 
I came down again with all this in my knowledge, as surely 
as the knife and fork were in my hand. 

There was something gipsy-like and agreeable in th 
dinner, after all. I took baci. Captain Hopkins’s knife an 
fork early in the afternoon, and went home to comfoi 
Mrs. Micawber with an account of my visit. She fainte 
when she saw me return, and made a little jug of egg-he 
afterwards to console us while we talked it over. 

I don’t know how the household furniture came to b 
sold for the family benefit, or who sold it, except that 
did not. Sold it was, however, and carried away in a van; 
except the bed, a few chairs, and the kitchen table. Witt 
these possessions we encamped, as it were, in the ty 
parlours of the emptied house in Windsor Terrace; Mr 
Micawber, the children, the Orfling, and myself; and live 
in those rooms night and day. I have no idea for hoy 
long, though it seems to me for a long time. At last Mr 
Micawber resolved to move into the prison, where M 
Micawber had now secured a room to himself. So I tool 
the key of the house to the landlord, who was very glad 
get it; and the beds were sent over to the King’s Bench 
except mine, for which a little room was hired outside tl 
walls in the neighbourhood of that Institution, very mut 
to my satisfaction, since the Micawbers and I had becom 
too used to one another, in our troubles, to part. 
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Orfling was likewise accommodated with an inexpensive 
lodging in the same neighbourhood. Mine was a quiet back 
garret with a sloping roof, commanding a pleasant prospect 
of a timber yard; and when I took possession of it, with 
the reflection that Mr. Micawber’s troubles had come to a 
crisis at last, I thought it quite a paradise. 

_ All this time I was working at Murdstone & Grinby’s in 
the same common way, and with the same common com- 
panions, and with the same sense of unmerited degradation 
as at first. But I never, happily for me no doubt, made a 
‘single acquaintance, or spoke to any of the many boys 
whom I saw daily in going to the warehouse, in comin 
{rom it, and in prowling about the streets at meal-times. 
fed the same secretly unhappy life; but I led it in the same 
lonely, self-reliant manner. The only changes I am con- 
‘scious of are, firstly, that I had grown more shabby, and 
‘secondly, that I was now relieved of much of the weight of 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber’s cares; for some relatives or friends 
had engaged to help them in their present pass, and they 
lived more comfortably in the prison than they had lived 
for a long while out of it. I used to breakfast with them 
now, in virtue of some arrangement, of which I have for- 
-gotten the details. I forget, too, at what hour the gates 
were opened in the morning, admitting of my going in; but 
{í know that I was often up at six o'clock, and that my 
favourite lounging-place in the interval was old London 
‘Bridge, where I was wont to sit in one of the stone recesses, 
watching the people going oye or to look over the balus- 
«trades at the sun shining in the water, and lighting up the 
golden flame on the top of the Monument. The Orfling met 
me here sometimes, to be told some astonishing fictions 
respecting the wharves and the Tower; of which I can say 
no more than that I hope I believed them myself. In the 
evening I used to go back to the prison, and walk up and 
down the parade with Mr. Micawber; or play casino with 
Mrs. Micawber, and hear reminiscences of her papa and 
mama. Whether Mr. Murdstone knew where I was, I am 
unable to say. I never told them at Murdstone & 
Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micawber’s affairs, although past their crisis, were 
very much involved by reason of a certain ‘‘ Deed,’’ of 
which I used to hear a great deal, and which I suppose, 
now, to have been some former composition with his 
creditors, though I was so far from being clear about it 
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then that I am conscious of having confounded it with 
those demoniacal parchments which are held to have, once 
upon a time, obtained to a great extent in Germany. At 
last this document appeared to be got out of the way, 
somehow; at all events it ceased to be the rock ahead it 
had been; and Mrs. Micawber informed me that “‘ her 
family ’’ had decided that Mr. Micawber should apply for 
his release under the Insolvent Debtors Act, which would 
set him free, she expected, in about six weeks. 

‘“ And then,” said Mr. Micawber, who was present, “ 
have no doubt I shall, please Heaven, begin to be before- 
hand with the world, and to live in a perfectly new 
manner, if—in short, if anything turns up.’ de 

By way of going in for anything that might be on thi 
cards, I call to mind that Mr. Micawber, about this time, 
composed a petition to the House of Commons, pora 
for an alteration in the law of imprisonment for debt. I set 
down this remembrance here, because it is an instance to 
myself of the manner in which I fitted my old books to my 
altered life, and made stories for myself, out of the streets. 
and out of men and women; and how some main points 


as a gentleman, was a great authority. Mr. Micawber had 
stated his idea of this petition to the club, and the club hac 
strongly approved of the same. Wherefore Mr. Micawber 
(who was a thoroughly good-natured man, and as active 
a creature about everything but his own affairs as eve 
existed, and never so happy as when he was busy abou 
something that could never be of any profit to him) set to 
work at the petition, invented it, engrossed it on an im 
mense sheet of paper, spread it out on a table, and 
appointed a time for all the club, and all within the walls 
if they chose, to come up to his room and sign it. 
When I heard of this approaching ceremony, I was s¢ 
anxious to see them all come in, one after another, though 
I knew the greater part of them already, and they me, that 
[ got an hour’s leave of absence from Murdstone 
Grinby’s, and established myself in a corner for that pur- 
pose. As many of the principal members of the club a 


could be got into the small room without filling it support 
Mr. Micawber in front of the petition, while my old friend 
Captain Hopkins (who had washed himself, to do honour’ 
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© sO solemn an occasion) stationed himself close to it, to 
ead it to all who were unacquainted with its contents. 
door was then thrown open, and the general popula- 
m began to come in, in a a file: several waiting 
Mutside, while one entered, affixed his signature, and went 
ut. To everybody in succession, Captain Hopkins said: 
=‘ Have you read it?’’—‘‘ No.’’—‘‘ Would you like to hear 
ft read?” If he weakly showed the least disposition to 
hear it, Captain Hopkins, in a loud sonorous voice, gave 
m every word of it. The Captain would have read it 
ousand times, if twenty thousand people would 
eard him, one by one. I remember a certain luscious 
he gave to such phrases as “‘ The a Sy representa- 
in Parliament assembled,” “‘ Your petitioners 
srefore humbly approach your honourable house,” ‘‘ His 
cious Majesty’s unfortunate subjects,’’ as if the words 
re something real in his mouth, and delicious to taste; 
Mr. Micawber, meanwhile, listening with a little of an 
Buthor’s vanity, and contemplating (not severely) the 
pikes on the opposite wall. 
f As I walked to and fro daily between Southwark and 
Blackfriars, and lounged about at meal-times in obscure 
treets, the stones of which we i for anything I know, be 
vorn at this moment by my childish feet, I wonder how 
any of these on were wanting in the crowd that used 
o come filin fore me in review again, to the echo of 
aptain Hopkins’s voice! When my thoughts go back, 
ow, to that slow agony of my youth, I wonder how much 
the histories I invented for such people hangs like a mist 
b over well-remembered facts! When I tread the 
ground, I do not wonder that I seem to see and pity, 
ng on before me, an innocent romantic boy, making his 
ative world out of such strange experiences and 
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CHAPTER XII me. 
LIKING LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT NO BETTER, I FORM A- 
GREAT RESOLUTION ot 
N due time, Mr. Micawber’s petition was ripe for 
[hearing and that gentleman was ordered to be dis 
charged under the act, to my great joy. His creditor 
were not implacable; and Mrs. Micawber informed me the 
even the revengeful bootmaker had declared in open cour 
that he bore him no malice, but that when money was 
owing to him, he liked to be paid. He said he thought it 
was human nature. ` : 
Mr. Micawber returned to the King’s Bench when his 
case was over, as some fees were to be settled, and som 
formalities observed, before he could be actually released 
The club received him with transport, and held an harmoni 
yneeting that evening in his honour, while Mrs. Micawbe 
and I had a lamb’s fry in private, surrounded by the sleep 
ing family. 
‘On such an occasion I will give you, Master Coppe: 
field,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, “‘ in a little more flip,” for v 
had been having some already, ‘‘ the memory of my pap 
and mama.”’ 
‘“ Are they dead, ma’am?”’’ I inquired, after dri 
the toast in a wine glass. d 
‘* My mama departed this life,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
“ before Mr. Micawber’s difficulties commenced, or at lea 
before they became pressing. My papa lived to bail Mi 
Micawber several times, and then expired, regretted by 
numerous circle.”’ | 
Mrs. Micawber shook her head, and dropped a pious te 
upon the twin who happened to be in hand. Pi 
As I could hardly hope for a more favourable opportuni 
of putting a question in which I had a near interest, I sai 
to Mrs. Micawber— | 
‘* May I ask, ma’am, what you and Mr. Micawber in 
tend to do, now that Mr. Micawber is out of his difficulties, 
and at liberty? Have you settled yet?” s 
‘“ My family,” said Mrs. Micawber, who always said 
those two words with an air, though I never could disan 
who came under the denomination, ‘‘ my family are í 
opinion that Mr. Micawber should quit London. and exei 
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s talents in the country. Mr. Micawber is a man of great 
alent, Master Copperfield.’’ 

I said I was sure of that. 
‘““ Of great talent,” repeated Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ My 
amily are of opinion that, with a little interest, something 
night be done for a man of his ability in the Custom 
ouse. The influence of my family being local, it is their 
zish that Mr. Micawber should go down to Plymouth. 
hey think it indispensible that he should be upon the 


“ That he may be ready?” I suggested. 

“ Exactly,” returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ That he may 
be ready—in case of anything turning up.” 
* And do you go too, ma’am?”’ 
The events of the day, in combination with the twins, if 
ot with the flip, had made Mrs. Micawber hysterical, and 
he shed tears as she replied— 
“ I never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber may 
ave concealed his difficulties from me in the first instance, 
but his sanguine temper may have led him to expect that 
ne would overcome them. The pearl necklace and bracelets 
yhich I inherited from mama have been disposed of for 
ess than half their value; and the set of coral, which was 
he wedding gift of my papa, has been actually thrown 
way for nothing. But I never will desert Mr. Micawber. 
o!” cried Mrs. Micawber, more affected than before, ‘‘ I 
sever will do it! It’s of no use asking me!”’ 
I felt quite uncomfortable—as if Mrs. Micawber supposed 
had asked her to do anything of the sort!—and sat 
oking at her in alarm. 
“ Mr. Micawber has his faults. I do not deny that he 
s improvident. I do not deny that he has kept me in the 
lark as to his resources and his liabilities both,’’ she went 
m, looking at the wall; ‘‘ but I never will desert Mr. 


Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice into a perfect 
cream, I was so frightened that I ran off to the club-room, 
md disturbed Mr. Micawber in the act of presiding at a 
ong table, and leading the chorus of 


“ Gee up, Dobbin, 
Gee ho, Dobbin, 
Gee up, Dobbin, 
Gee up, and gee ho—o—o!”’ 
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—with the tidings that Mrs. Micawber was in an i 
state, upon which he immediately burst into tears, 
came away with me with his waistcoat full of the heads 
and tails of shrimps, of which he had been partaking. 
“ Emma, my angel!” cried Mr. Micawber, running into 
the room; ‘‘ what is the matter?’’ . 
‘“ I never will desert you, Micawber!’’ she exclaimed. — 
‘* My life!” said Mr. Micawber, taking her in his arms. 
‘“ I am perfectly aware of it.” i 
“ He is the parent of my children! He is the father of 
my twins! He is the husband of my affections,” cried 
Mrs. Micawber, struggling: ‘‘ and I ne—ver—will—desert 
Mr. Micawber!” 3 
Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof of 
her devotion (as to me, I was dissolved in tears), that he 
hung over her in a passionate manner, imploring her to 
look up, and to be calm. But the more he asked Mrs. 
Micawber to look up, the more she fixed her eyes on noth- 
ing; and the more he asked her to compose herself, the 
more she wouldn’t. Consequently Mr. Micawber was soon 
so overcome that he mingled his tears with hers and mine; 
until he begged me to do him the favour of taking a chair 
on the staircase, while he got her into bed. I would have 
taken my leave for the night, but he would not hear of my 
doing that until the strangers’ bell should ring. So I sat 
at the staircase window, until he came out with another, 
chair and joined me. E 
‘“ How is Mrs. Micawber now, sir?” I said. fi 
“ Very low,” said Mr. Micawber, shaking his head; “‘ re- 
action. Ah, this has been a dreadful day! We stand alone 
now—everything is gone from us!” 4 
Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and after. 
wards shed tears. I was greatly touched, and disappointed 
too, for I had expected that he would be quite gay on this 
happy and long-looked-for occasion. But Mr. and Mrs 
Micawber were so used to their old difficulties, I think 
that they felt quite shipwrecked when they came to con 
sider that they were released from them. All their elasticity 
was departed, and I never saw them half so wretched as or 
_this night; insomuch that when the bell rang, and Mr. 
Micawber walked with me to the Jodge, and parted from 
me there with a blessing, I felt quite afraid to leave hin 
by himself, he was so profoundly miserable. — 
But through all the confusion and lowness of spirits i 
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yhich we had been, so unexpectedly to me, involved, I 
plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and their 
amily were going away from London, and that a parting 
between us was near at hand. It was in my walk home 
hat night, and in the sleepless hours which followed when 
lay in bed, that the thought first occurred to me—though 
don’t know how it came into my head—which afterwards 
shaped itself into a settled resolution. 
I had grown to be so accustomed to the Micawbers, and 
had been so intimate with them in their distresses, and was 
s0 utterly friendless without them, that the prospect of 
being thrown upon some new shift for a lodging, and going 
fonce more among unknown people, was like being that 
moment turned adrift into my present life, with such a 
knowledge of it ready-made, as experience had given me. 
) the sensitive feelings it wounded so cruelly, all the 
hame and misery it kept alive within my breast, became 
more poignant as I thought of this; and I determined that 
the life was unendurable. = 
That there was no hope of escape from it, unless the 
escape was my own act, I knew quite well. I rarely heard 
from Miss Murdstone, and never from Mr. Murdstone: but 
wo or three parcels of made or mended clothes had come 
fup for me, consigned to Mr. Quinion, and in each there was 
f scrap of paper to the effect that J. M. trusted D. C. was 
fapplying himself to business, and devoting himself wholly 
duties—not the least hint of my ever being anything 
alse than a common drudge into which I was fast settling 


sit 


The very next day showed me, while my mind was in 
the first agitation of what it had conceived, that Mrs. 
Micawber had not pan of their going away without war- 
ant. They took a lodging in the house where I lived for a 
eek; at the expiration of which time they were to start 
for Plymouth. Mr. Micawber himself came down to the 
scounting-house, in the afternoon, to tell Mr. Quinion that 
She must relinquish me on the day of his departure, and to 
five me a high character, which I am sure I deserved. 
And Mr. Quinion, calling on Tipp the carman, who was a 
married man, and had a room to let, quartered me prospec- 
ively on him—by our mutual consent, as he had every 
on to think; for I said nothing, though my resolution 
as now taken. 
I passed my evenings with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
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during the remaining term of our residence under the same 
roof; I think we became fonder of one another as the 
time went on. On the last Sunday, they invited me to 
dinner; and we had a loin of pork and apple sauce, and a 
pudding. I had bought a spotted wooden horse overnight 
as a parting gift to little Wilkins Micawber—that was the 
boy—and a doll for little Emma. I had also bestowed a 
shilling on the Orfling, who was about to be disbanded. — 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were all in a 
tender state about our approaching separation. } 

“ I shall never, Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, © 
‘* revert to the period when Mr. Micawber was in difficul- 
ties, without thinking of you. Your conduct has always 
been of the most delicate and obliging description. You 
have never been a lodger. You have been a friend.” 

‘* My dear,” said Mr.: Micawber, ‘‘ Copperfield,’’ for so 
he had been accustomed to call me, of late, ‘‘ has a heart 
to feel for the distresses of his fellow creatures when they 
are behind a cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand to—in 
short, a general ability to dispose of such available property 
as could be made away with.’’ 

I expressed my sense of this commendation, and said I 
was very sorry we were going to lose one another. . 

‘“ My dear young friend,” said Mr. Micawber, “ I am 
older than you; a man of some experience in life, and— 
and of some experience, in short, in difficulties, generall 
speaking. At present, and until something turns up (which 
I am, I may say, hourly expecting), I have nothing to 
bestow but advice. Still my advice is so far worth taking, 
that—in short, that I have never taken it myself, and am 
the ’’—here Mr. Micawber, who had been beaming and 
smiling all over his head and face up to the present 
moment, checked himself and frowned—‘‘ the miserable 
wretch you behold.’’ 

‘““ My dear Micawber!” urged his wife. a 

“ I say,” returned Mr. Micawber, quite forgetting him- 
self, and smiling again, ‘‘ the miserable wretch you behold. 
My advice is, never do to-morrow what you can do to-day. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. Collar him!” 

‘“ My poor papa’s maxim,’’ Mrs. Micawber observed. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ your papa was very 
well in his way, and Heaven forbid that I should disparage 
him. Take him for all in all, we ne’er shall—in short, make 
the acquaintance, probably, of anybody else possessing, at: 
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his time of life, the same legs for gaiters, and able to read © 

he same description of print without spectacles. But he 
applied that maxim to our marriage, my dear; and that 
as so far prematurely entered into, in consequence, that 
never recovered the expense.”’ , 

Mr. Micawber looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and added: 
‘ Not that I am sorry for it. Quite the contrary, my love.’’ 
\fter which he was grave for a minute or so. _ 

“ My other piece of advice, Copperfield,” said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ you know. Annual income ay pounds, 
annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result happiness. 
Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty 
pounds ought and six, result misery. The blossom is 
blighted, the leaf is withered, the god of day goes down 
pon the dreary scene, and—and in short you are for ever 
100 ed. As I ami” 

To make his example the more impressive, Mr. Micawber 

ank a glass of punch with an air of great enjoyment and 
satisfaction, and whistled the College Hornpipe. í 
I did not fail to assure him that I would store these 
ecepts in my mind, though indeed I had no need to do 
50, for, at the time, they affected me visibly. Next morning 
X met the whole family at the coach-office, and saw them, 
vith a desolate heart, take their places outside, at the back. 

“ Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ God bless 
you! I never can forget all that, you know, and I never 

ould if I could.’’ 

“ Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ farewell! Every 
happiness and prospefity! If, in the progress of revolving 
years, I could persuade myself that my blighted destiny 
had been a warning to you, I should feel that I had not 
pecupied another man’s place in existence altogether in 

in. In case of anything turning up (of which I am rather 
confident), I shall be extremely happy if it should be in my 
power to improve your prospects. 

I think, as Mrs. Micawber sat at the back of the coach, 
with the children, and I stood in the road looking wistfully 

them, a mist cleared from her eyes, and she saw what a 
little creature I really was. I think so, because she beckoned 
to me to climb up, with quite a new and motherly expres- 
ion in her face, and put her arm round my neck, and gave 
me just such a kiss as she might have given to her own 
boy. I had barely time to get down again before the coach 
l sd, and I could hardly see the family for the hand- 
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kerchiefs they waved. It was gone in a minute. The 
Orfling and I stood looking vacantly at each other in the 
middle of the road, and then shook hands and said good- 
bye; she going back, I suppose, to St. Luke’s workhouse, 
as I went to begin my weary day at Murdstone & Grinby’s 
But with no intention of passing many more weary ; 
there. No. I had resolved to run away. To go, by some 
means or other, down into the country, to the only relation 
I had in the world, and tell my story to my aunt, Miss 
Betsey. 4 
I have already observed that I don’t know how this 
desperate idea came into my brain. But, once there, it 
remained there; and hardened into a purpose than which 
I have never entertained a more determined purpose in my 
life. I am far from sure that I believed there was anything 
hopeful in it, but my mind was thoroughly made up tha’ 
it must be carried into execution. 
Again, and again, and a hundred times again, since the 
night when the thought had first occurred to me and 
banished sleep, I had gone over that old story of my poor 
mother’s about my birth, which it had been one of my 
great delights in the old time to hear her tell, and which 
I knew by heart. My aunt walked into that story, an | 
walked out of it, a dread and awful personage; but there 
was one little trait in her behaviour which I liked to dwell 
on, and which gave me some faint shadow of encourage- 
ment. I could not forget how my mother had thought 
that she felt her touch her pretty hair with no ungentle 
hand; and, though it might have been altogether my 
mother’s -g and might have had no foundation what- 
ever in fact, ade a little picture out of it of my terrible 
aunt relenting towards the girlish beauty that I recollected 
so well and loved so much, which softened the whole 
narrative. It is very possible that it had been in my mind 
a long time, and had gradually engendered my determina- 
tion. 
As I did not even know where Miss Betsey lived, 1 wrote 
a long letter to Peggotty and asked her, incidentally, if 
she remembered; pretending that I had heard of such a 
lady living at a certain place I named at random, and had 
a curiosity to know if it were the same. In the course of 
that letter, I told Peggotty that I had a particular occasion 
for half a guinea; and that if she could lend me that sum 
until I could repay it, I should be very much obliged to 
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Peggotty’s answer soon arrived, and was, as usual, full 
affectionate devotion. She inclosed the half-guinea (I 
as afraid she must have had a world of trouble to get it 
nt of Mr. Barkis’s box), and told me that Miss Betsey 
zed near Dover, but whether at Dover itself, at Hythe, 
andgate, or Folkestone, she could not say. One of our 
nen, however, informing me, on my asking him about 
hese places, that they were all close together, I deemed 
his enough for my object, and resolved to set out at the 
nd of that week. 
Being a very honest little creature, and unwilling te 
grace the memory I was going to leave behind me at 
urdstone & Grinby’s, I considered myself bound to re- 
aain until Saturday night; and, as I had been paid a 
eek’s wages in advance when I first came there, not to 
resent myself in the counting-house at the usual hour to 
ceive my stipend. For this express reason I had borrowed 
he half-guinea that I might not be without a fund for my 
welling expenses. Accordingly, when the Saturday night 
ame, and we were all waiting in the warehouse to be paid, 
nd Tipp the carman, who always took precedence, went 
n first to draw his money, I shook Mick Walker by the 
and; asked him when it came to his turn to be paid, to 
ay to Mr. Quinion that I had gone to move my box to 
pp’s; and, bidding a last good-night to Mealy Potatoes, 
an away. 
My baz was at my old lodging over the water, and I had 
ritten a direction for it on the back of one of our address 
ards that we nailed on the casks: ‘‘ Master David, to be 
t till called for, at the Coach Office, Dover.” This I had 
h my pocket ready to put on the box, after I should have 
it out of the house; and as I went towards my lodging, 
looked about me for someone who would help me to 
y it to the booking-office. 
here was a long-legged young man with a very little, 
j ey-cart, standing near the Obelisk, in the 
Mackfriars Road, whose eye I caught as I was going by, 
md who, addressing me as “ Sixpenn’orth o’ bad 
'pence,” hoge “ I should know him agin to swear to ” 
in allusion, I have no doubt, to my staring at him. I 
ospped to assure him that I had not done so in bad 
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manners, but uncertain whether he might or might not 
like a job. | 

‘“ Wot job?” said the long-legged young man. 

‘To move a box,” I answered. À 

‘““ Wot box?” said the long-legged young man. 4 

I told him mine, which was down that street there, and 
which I wanted him to take to the Dover coach-office for 
sixpence. i 

“ Done with you for a tanner!” said the long-legged 
young man, and directly got upon his cart, which wa 
nothing but a large wooden tray on wheels, and rattled 
away at such a rate, that it was as much as I could do to 
keep pace with the donkey. $ 

There was a defiant manner about this young man, and 
particularly about the way in which he chewed straw as he 
spoke to me, that I did not much like; as the bargain was 
made, however, I took him upstairs to the room I was 
leaving, and we brought the box down, and put it on his 
cart. Now, I was unwilling to put the direction card on 
there, lest any of my landlord’s family should fathom 
what I was doing, and detain me; so I said to the young 
man that I would be glad if he would stop for a minute, 
when he came to the dead-wall of the King’s Bench prison. 
The words were no sooner out of my mouth than he rattled 
away, as if he, my box, the cart, and the donkey, were all 
equally mad; and I was quite out of breath with runnin 
and calling after him, when I caught him at the pla 
appointed. 

Being much flushed and excited, I tumbled my half 
guinea out of my pocket in pulling the card out. i ut i 
in my mouth for safety, and though my hands trembled 
good deal, had just tied the CaA on very much to m 
satisfaction, when I felt myself violently chucked und 
the chin by the long-legged young man, and saw my half 
guinea fly out of my mouth into his hand. 

“ Wot!” said the young man, seizing me by my jacke 
collar, with a frightful grin. ‘‘ This is a pollis case, is it 
You're a-going to bolt, are you? Come to the pollis, yo 
young warmin; come to the pollis!’’ 

“ Give me my money back, if you please,” said I, ver 
much frightened, ‘‘ and leave me alone.’’ ; 

““Come to the pollis!’’ said the young man. ‘ Yor 
shall prove it yourn to the pollis!’’ 
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“ Give me my box and money, will you?” I cried, 
ursting into tears. 

‘The young man still replied, “‘ Come to the pollis!’’ 
nd was driving me against the donkey in a violent 
nanner, as if there were any affinity between that animal 
nd a magistrate; when he changed his mind, jumped into 
the cart, sat upon my box, and, exclaiming that he would 
ve to the pollis straight, rattled away harder than ever. 
I ran after him as fast as I could, but I had no breath 
o call out with, and should not have dared to call out 
ow if I had. I narrowly escaped being run over, twenty 
imes at least, in half a mile. Now I lost him, now I saw 
nim, now I lost him, now I was cut at with a whip, now 
houted at, now down in the mud, now up again, now 
unning into somebody’s arms, now running headlong at 
. . At length, confused by fright and heat, and 
doubting whether half London might not by this time be 
turning out for my apprehension, I left the young man to 
zo where he would with my box and money; and, panting 
and crying, but never stopping, faced about for Green- 
h, which I had understood was on the Dover Road; 
taking very little more out of the world, towards the re- 
treat of my aunt, Miss Betsey, than I had brought into it, 
on the night when my arrival gave her so much umbrage. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE SEQUEL OF MY RESOLUTION 


OR anything I know, I may have had some wild idea 
of running all the way to Dover, when I gave up the 
pursuit of the young man with the donkey-cart, and 
tarted for Greenwich. My scattered senses were soon 
tollected as to that point, if I had; for I came to a stop in 
the Kent Road, at a terrace with a piece of water before 
it, and a great foolish image in the middle, blowing a dry 
hell. Here I sat down on a door-step, quite spent and 
xhausted with the efforts I had sody made, and with 
hardly breath enough to cry for the loss of my box and 
half-guinea. 
It was by this time dark; I heard the clocks strike ten, 
as I sat resting. But it was a summer night, fortunately, 
and fine weather. When I had recovered my breath, and 
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had got rid of a stifling sensation in my throat, I rose up 
and went on. In the midst of my distress I had no notion 
of going back. I doubt if I should have had , though 
there had been a Swiss snowdrift in the Kent Road. 
But my standing, possessed of only three-halfpence in 
the world (and I am sure I wonder how they came to b 
left in my pocket on a Saturday night!) troubled me none 
the less because I went on. I thew to picture to myself, 
as a scrap of newspaper intelligence, my being found dead 
in a day or two, under some hedge; and n 
miserably, though as fast as I could, until I happened te 
pass a little shop, where it was written up that ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wardrobes were bought, and that the best 
price was given for rags, bones, and kitchen stuff. Tt 
master of this shop was sitting at the door in his sh: 
sleeves, smoking; and as there were a great many coat; 
and pairs of trousers dangling from the low ceiling, and 
only two feeble candles burning inside to show what the 
were, I fancied that he looked like a man of a revengeful 
disposition, who had hung all his enemies, and wa 
enjoying himself. 4 
My late experiences with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber sı 
gested to me that here might be a means of keeping oi 
the wolf for a little while. I went up the next by-street, 
took off my waistcoat, rolled it neatly under my arm, an 
came back to the shop door. “‘ If you please, sir,” I sai 
‘“ I am to sell this for a fair price.” i 
Mr. Dolloby—Dolloby was the name over the shop 
door, at least—took the waistcoat, stood his pipe on its 
head against the door-post, went into the shop, followed 
by me, snuffed the two candles with his fingers, spread the 
waistcoat on the counter, and looked at it there, held it 
up against the light, and looked at it there, and ultimatel: 
said— 
“ What do you call a price, now, for this here little 
weskit?’’ 
‘“ Oh! you know best, sir,” I returned modestly. 
“ I can’t be buyer and seller too,’’ said Mr. Dollob: 
‘‘ Put a price on this here little weskit.”’ T 
‘“ Would eighteenpence be——-’’ I hinted, after som 
hesitation. 
Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me back. 
‘‘T should rob my family,” he said, “ if I was to offél 
ninepence for it.’* | 
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This was a disagreeable way of putting the business; 
ecause it imposed upon me, a p ect stranger, the yn- 
easantness of asking Mr. Dolloby to rob his family on 
ly account. My circumstances being so very pressing, 
owever, I said I would take ninepence for it, if he pleased. 
r. Dolloby, not without some grumbling, gave ninepence. 
wished him good-night, and walked out of the shop, the - 
her by that sum, and the poorer by a waistcoat. But 
hen I buttoned my jacket, that was not much. 
Indeed, I foresaw pretty clearly that my jacket would 
o next, and that I should have to make the best of my 
ay to Dover in a shirt and a pair of trousers, and might 
seem myself lucky if I got there even in that trim. But 
ny mind did not run so much on this as might be sup- 
osed. Beyond a general impression of the distance before 
and of the young man with the donkey-cart having 
sed me cruelly, I think I had no very urgent sense of my 
ficulties when I once again set off with my ninepence 
my pocket. 
A plan had occurred to me for passing the night, which 
was going to carry into execution. This was, to lie 
ehind the wall at the back of my old school, in a corner 
here there used to be a haystack. I imagined it would 
ə a kind of company to have the boys, and the bedroom 
here I used to tell the stories, so near me: although the 
0} would know nothing of my being there, and the 
edroom would yield me no shelter. 
I had had a hard day’s work, and was pretty well jaded 
hen I came climbing out, at last, upon the level of Black- 
feath. It cost me some trouble to find out Salem House; 
Sut I found it, and I found a haystack in the corner, and 
§ lay down by it; having first walked round the wall, and 
eked up at the windows, and seen that all was dark and 
lent within. Never shall I forget the lonely sensation of 
lying down, without a roof above my head! 
Sleep came u me as it came on many other outcasts, 
Szainst whom house doors were locked, and house dogs 
Marked, that night—and I dreamed of lying on my old 
mhool-bed, talking to the boys in my room; and found 
yself sitting upright, with Steerforth’s name upon my 
Bps, looking wildly at the stars that were glistening and 
Himmering above me. When I remembered where I was 
È that untimely hour, a feeling stole upon me that made 
get up, afraid of I don't know what, and walk about. 
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But the fainter glimmering of the stars, and the pale light 
in the sky where the ya coming, Bpis and- 
my eyes being very heavy, I lay down again, and re ee 
though with a knowledge in my sleep that it was 
until the warm beams of the sun, and the ringing of the 
getting-up bell at Salem House, awoke me. I could 
have hoped that Steerforth was there, I would have lurked 
about until he came out alone; but I knew he must have 
left long since. Traddles still remained, perhaps, but it 
was very doubtful; and I had not sufficient confidence in 
his discretion or good luck, however strong my reliance 
was on his good nature, to wish to trust him with my 
situation. So I crept away from the wall as Mr. Creakle’s 
boys were getting up, and struck into the long, dusty track 
which I had first known to be the Dover Road when I was 
one of them, and when I little expected that any eyes would 
ever see me, the wayfarer I was now, upon it. Í 
What a different Sunday morning from the old Sunday 
morning at Yarmouth! In due time I heard the church- 
bells ringing, as I plodded on; and I met people who were 
going to church; and I passed a church or two where the 
congregation were inside, and the sound of singing came 
out into the sunshine, while the beadle sat and cooled 
himself in the shade of the porch, or stood beneath the 
yew-tree, with his hand to his forehead, glowering at me 
going by. But the peace and rest of the old Sunday 
morning were on everything, except me. That was the 
difference. I felt quite wicked in my dirt and dust, and 
with my tangled hair. But for the quiet picture I had 
conjured up, of my mother in her youth and bar , weep 
ing by the fire, and my aunt relenting to her, I hardly 
think I should have had courage to go on until next day.. 
But it always went before me, and I followed. 
I got, that Sunday, through three-and-twenty miles on 
the straight road, though not very easily, for I was new 
to that kind of toil. I see myself, as evening closes in, 
coming over the bridge at Rochester, footsore and tired, 
and eating bread that I had bought for supper. One 
or two little houses, with the notice, ‘‘ Lodgings for 
Travellers,” hanging out, had tempted me; but was. 
afraid of spending the few pence I had, and was even 
more afraid of the vicious, looks of the trampers I had 
met or \overtaken. I sought no shelter, therefore, but the 
sky; and toiling into Chatham—which, in that night’s 
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pect, is a mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, and 
astless ships in a muddy river, roofed like Noah’s arks 
crept at last, upon a sort of grass-grown battery over- 
ang ng a lane, where a sentry was walking to and fro. 
ere I lay down, near a cannon; and, happy in the society 
the sentry’s footsteps, though he knew no more of my 
sing above him than the boys at Salem House had known 
my lying by the wall, slept soundly until morning. 
Very stiff and sore of foot I was in the morning, and 
ite dazed by the beating of drums and marching of 
oops, which seemed to hem me in on every side when 
went down towards the long, narrow street. Feeling 
at I could go but a very little way that day, if I were 
reserve any strength for getting to my journey’s end, 
resolved to make the sale of my jacket its principal 
usiness. Accordingly, I took the jacket off, that I might 
arm to do without it; and carrying it under my arm, 
"gan a tour of inspection of the various slop-shops. 

t was a likely place to sell a jacket in; for the dealers 
second-hand clothes were numerous, and were, generally 
eaking, on the look-out for customers at their shop- 
bors. But as most of them had, hanging up among 
eir stock, an officer’s coat or two, epaulettes and all, I 
as rendered timid by the costly nature of their dealings, 
d walked about for a long time without offering my 
erchandise to anyone. 

This modesty of mine directed my attention to the 
arine-store shops. and such shops as Mr. Dolloby’s, in 
eference to the regular dealers. At last I found one that 
thought looked promising, at the corner of a dirty lane, 
ding in an inclosure full of stinging nettles, against the 
ings of which some second-hand sailors’ clothes, that 
smed to have overflowed the shop, were fluttering among 
me cots, and rusty guns, and oilskin hats, and certain 
ys full of so many old rusty keys of so many sizes that 
ey seemed various enough to open all the doors in the 


Into this shop, which was low and small, and which was 
sned rather than lighted by a little window overhung 
h clothes, and was descended into by some steps, I 
with a palpitating heart; which was not relieved 
i an ugly old man, with the lower part of his face 
covered with a stubbly, gray beard, rushed out of a dirty 

behind it, and seized me by the hair of my head. He 
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fi 
was a dreadful old man to look at, in a filthy flannel 
waistcoat, and smelling terribly of rum. His bedst 
covered with a tumbled and ragged piece of patchwork 
was in the den he had come from, where another little 
window showed a prospect of more stinging nettles, and 


a lame donkey. 
“ Oh, what do you want?” grinned this old man, in a 
fierce, monotonous whine. ‘‘ Oh, my eyes and limb: 


what do you want? Oh, my lungs and liver, what dc 
you want? Oh, goroo, goroo!’’ ; 

I was so much dismayed by these words, and icularly 
by the repetition of the last unknown one, which was a 
kind of rattle in his throat, that I could make no answer; 
hereupon the old man, still holding me by the hair, 
repeated— — 

‘*Oh, what do you want? Oh, my eyes and limbs, | 
what do you want? Oh, my lungs and liver, what do 

ou want? Oh, goroo!’’ which he screwed out of 
ee with an energy that made his eyes start in his 
ead. 

‘* I wanted to know,” I said, trembling, ‘‘ if you would 
buy a jacket.” l 

‘ Oh, let’s see the jacket!” cried the old man. ‘‘ Oh, 
my heart on fire, show the jacket to us! Oh, my eyes 
and limbs, bring the jacket out!” ae 

With that he took his trembling hands, which were like 
the claws of a great bird, out of my hair; and put on a 
pair of spectacles, not at all ornamental to his inflamed 
eyes. å 

ya Oh, how much for the jacket?” cried the old man, 
after examining it. ‘‘ Oh—goroo!—how much for tt 
jacket? ”’ 

‘* Half-a-crown,’’ I answered, recovering myself. 

“ Oh, my lungs and liver,” cried the old man, “ no! 
Oh, my eyes, no! Oh, my limbs, no! Eighteenpence. 
Goroo !’’ } 

Every time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes seemed to 
be in danger of starting out; and every sentence he spoke, 
he delivered in a sort of tune, always exactly the same, and 
more like a gust of wind, which begins low, mounts up 
high, and falls again, than any other comparison I cag 
find for it. l 

‘““ Well,” said I, glad to have closed the bargain, “ I’ 
take eighteenpence.” “a 
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“Oh, my liver!’’ cried the old man, throwing the 
et on a shelf. ‘‘ Get out of the shop! Oh, my lungs, 
t out of the shop! Oh, my eyes and limbs—goroo!— 
n’t ask for money; make it an exchange.” 
I never was so frightened in my life, before or since; but 
told him humbly that I wanted money, and that nothing 
e was of any use to me, but that I would wait for it, as 
e desired, outside, and had no wish to hurry him. So 
went outside, and sat down in the shade in a corner. 
nd I sat there so many hours, that the shade became 
nlight, and the sunlight became shade again, and still I 
t there waiting for the money. 
ere never was such another drunken madman in 
at line of business, I hope. That he was well known 
the neighbourhood, and enjoyed the reputation of having 
Id himselt to the devil, I soon understood from the visits 
= received from the boys, who continually came skirmish- 
g about the shop, shouting that legend, and calling to 
m to bring out his gold. “ You ain’t poor, you know, 
harley, as you pretend. Bring out your gold. Bring out 
me of the gold you sold yourself to the devil for. Come! 
s in the lining of the mattress, Charley. Rip it open 
ad let’s have some!” This, and many offers to lend him 
knife for the purpose, exasperated him to such a degree, 
nat the whole day was a succession of rushes on his part, 
flights on the part of the . Sometimes in his 
ze he would take me for one of them, and come at me, 
athing as if he were going to tear me in pieces; then, 
bmembering me, just in time, would dive into the shop, 
nd lie upon his bed, as I thought from the sound of 
is voice, yelling in a frantic way, to his own windy tune, 
s “‘ Death of Nelson ’’; with an Oh! before every line, 
ad innumerable Goroos! interspersed. As if this were 
bad enough for me, the boys, connecting me with this 
tablishment, on account of the patience and perseverance 
ith which I sat outside, half-dressed, pelted me, and used 
1e very ill all day. 
He made many attempts to induce me to consent to an 
thange; at one time coming out with a fishing-rod, at 
nother with a fiddle, at another with a cocked hat, at 
nother with a flute. But I resisted all these overtures, 
ad sat there in desperation; each time asking him, with 
rs in my eyes. for my money or my jacket. At last 
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he began to pay me in halfpence at a time; and was full 
two hours getting by or to a shilling. 

“Oh, my eyes and limbs!” he then cried, peepiny 
hideously out of the shop, after a long pause, “‘ will yot 
go for twopence more?”’ 

“I can’t,” I said; ‘‘ I shall be starved.” ; 

“ Oh, my lungs and liver, will you go for threepence?” 

“I would go for nothing, if I could,” I said, ““ but 
want the money badly.” i 

‘“ Oh, go—roo!” (it is really impossible to express how 
he twisted this ejaculation out of himself, as he peepe 
round the door-post at me, showing nothing but his cratt 
old head;) ‘‘ will you go for fourpence?”’ 

I was so faint and weary that I closed with this offer 
and taking the money out of his claw, not withou 
trembling, went away more hungry and thirsty than I has 
ever been, a little before sunset. But at an ex f 
threepence I soon refreshed myself completely; and, bein 
in better spirits then, limped seven miles upon my roac 

My bed at night was under another haystack, where | 
rested comfortably, after having washed my blistered fee 
in a stream, and dressed them as well as I was able 
with some cool leaves. When I took the road again nex 
morning, I found that it lay through a succession of hop? 
grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently late in the year 
for the orchards to be ruddy with ripe apples; and in a fey 
places the hop-pickers were already at work. 1l thought 
all extremely beautiful, and made up my mind to sleep, 
among the hops that night: imagining some cheerfu 
companionship in the long perspectives of poles, with th 
graceful leaves twining round them. 

The trampers were worse than ever that day, and inspire 
me with a dread that is yet fresh in my mind. Some oa 
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them were most ferocious-looking ruffians, who stared 
me as I went by; and stopped, perhaps, and called a 
me to come back and speek to them: and when I took t 
my heels, stoned me. I recollect one young fellow 
tinker, I suppose, from his wallet and brazier—who had | 
woman with him, and who faced about and stared at m 
thus, and then roared to me in such a tremendous voice t 
come back, that I halted and looked round. 
‘‘ Come here, when you're called,” said the tinker, ‘‘ of 
I'll rip your young body open.” | 
I thought it best to go back. As I drew nearer to them, 
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ying to propitiate the tinker in my looks, I observed that 
a ee oye, a 

“ Where are you going?” sai e tinker, gripping the 
psom of my shirt with his blackened hand. 

“ I am going to Dover,” I said. | 

** Where do you come from?”’ asked the tinker, giving 
s hand er turn in my shirt, to hold me more 
‘` Cure y. 

“ I come from London,” I said. 

= What lay are you upon?’’ asked the tinker. “‘ Are you 


prig ? 

‘ N—no,’’ I said. 

** Ain’t you, by G—? If you make a brag of your 
mesty to me,” said the tinker, ‘‘ PIH knock your brains 


“ Have you got the price of a pint of beer about you?” 
aid the tinker. ‘‘ If you have, out with it, afore I take it 


way!’ . 

I ouii certainly have produced it, but that I met the 

oman’s look, and saw her very slightly shake her head, 

nd form ‘‘ No!” with her lips. 

“I am very poor,” I said, attempting to smile, 
Ai mk no money.” 

Y , what do you mean?” said the tinker, looking 

y at me, that I almost feared he saw the money 

my pocket. 

“ Sir!’’ I stammered. 

“What do you mean,” said the tinker, ‘‘ by wearing 

y brother’s silk handkerchief? Give it over here!” And 

e had mine off my neck in a moment, and tossed it to 

é woman. 

The woman burst into a fit of laughter, as if she thought 

his a joke, and tossing it back to me, nodded once, as 

ightly as before, and made the word ‘‘ Go!” with her 

Before I could obey, however, the tinker seized the 

andkerchief out of my hand with a roughness that threw 

ae away like a feather, and putting it loosely round his 

a neck, turned upon the woman with an oath, and 

nocked her down. I never shall forget seeing her fall 
kward on the hard road, and lie there with her bonnet 

umbled off, and her hair all whitened in the dust; nor, 
sn I looked back from a distance, seeing her sitting on 


ee 
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the pathway, which was a bank by the roadside, wipin 
the blood from her face with a corner of her shawl, whi 
he went on ahead. | 
This adventure frightened me so, that, afterwards, whe 
I saw any of these people:coming, I turned back until 
could find a hiding-place, where I remained until they ha 
gone out of sight; which happened so often, that I was ver 
seriously delayed. But under this difficulty, as under all th 
other difficulties of my journey, I seemed to be sustaine 
and led on by my fanciful picture of my mother in h 
youth, before I came into the world. It always kept m 
company. It was there, among the hops, when I 
down to sleep; it was with me on my waking in the mor 
ing; it went before me all day. I have associated i 
ever since, with the sunny street of Canterbury, dozi 
as it were in the hot light; and with the sight of its ok 
houses and gateways, and the stately, gray Cathedr: 
with the rooks sailing round the towers. When I came 
at last, upon the bare, wide downs near Dover, it relieve 
the solitary aspect of the scene with hope; and not until 
reached that first great aim of my journey, and actual 
set foot in the town itself, on the sixth day of my flight 
did it desert me. But then, strange to say, when I stodi 
with my ragged shoes, and my dusty, sunburnt, half-cloth 
figure, in the place so long desired, it seemed to vanisl 
like a dream, and to leave me helpless and dispirited. | 
I inquired about my aunt among the boatmen first, am 
received various answers. One said she lived in the Sout 
Foreland Light, and had singed her whiskers by doing so 
another, that she was made fast to the great buoy outsii 
the harbour, and could only be visited at half-tide; a thir 
that she was locked up in Maidstone Jail for child-stealin 
a fourth, that she was seen to mount a broom in the 1 
high wind, and make direct for Calais. The fly-drive 
among whom I inquired next, were equally jocose a 
equally disrespectful; and the shopkeepers, not liking m 
appearance, generally replied, without hearing what I h 
to say, that they had got nothing for me. I felt mot 
miserable and destitute than I had done at any period í 
my running away. My money was all gone, I had noth : 
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left to dispose of; I was hungry, thirsty, and worn out; añ 
seemed as distant from my end as if I had remained | 
London. d 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, and 
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as sitting on the step of an empty shop at a street 
mer, near the market-place, deliberating upon wander- 
ig towards those other p which had been mentioned, 
hen a fly-driver, coming by with his carriage, dropped a 
Tse Something good-natured in the man’s face, 
3 I handed it a encouraged me to ask him if he could 
ell me where Miss Trotwood lived; though I had asked 
uestion so often, that it almost died upon my lips. 
rotwood,” said he. ‘‘ Let me see. I know the name, 
. Old lady?” . 
aes,” 1 said, ‘* rather.” 

“ Pretty stiff in the back?’’ said he, making himself up- 
its t ; 


“ Yes,” I said. “ I should think it very likely.” 

** Carries a bag?” said he—‘* bag with a good deal of 
oom in it—is gruffish, and comes down upon you, sharp?’’ 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the un- 
oubted accuracy of this description. 

* Why then, I tell you what,” said he. ‘* If you go up 
nere,” pointing with his whip towards the heights, “‘ and 
eep right on till you come to some houses facing the sea, 
think you’ll hear of her. My opinion is she won’t stand 
ything, so here’s a penny for you.” 
accepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf with it. 
espatching this refreshment by the way, I went in the 
lirection my friend had indicated, and walked on a good 
listance without coming to the houses he had mentioned. 

t lerigth | saw some before me; and approaching them, : 
ent into a little shop (it was what we used to call a 
feneral shop, at hemes. § and inquired if they could have 
s goodness to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived. I 
ddressed myself to a man behind the counter, who was 
sighing some rice for a young woman; but the latter, 
taking the inquiry to herself, turned round quickly. 

“ My — ” she said. ‘‘ What do you want with 
T, bo * 

ce! si,” I replied, ‘‘ to s to her, if you please.’ 
“ To beg of her, you mean,’ retorted the damsel. 

“ No,” I said, “ indeed.” But suddenly remembering 

t in truth I came for no other eee I held my 
) in confusion, and felt my face burn. 

My aunt’s handmaid, as I ang ren she was from what 
he said, put her rice in a little basket and walked 
of the shop; telling me that I could follow her, if 

G 
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I wanted to know where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed 
no second permission; though I was by this time in such 
a state of consternation and agitation, that my legs shook 
under me. I followed the young woman, and we soon 
came to a very neat little cottage with cheerful bow- 
windows: in front of it, a small, square, gravelled court 
or garden full of flowers, carefully tended, and smelling 
deliciously. 

‘ This is Miss Trotwood’s,’’ said the young woman. 
‘* Now you know; and that’s all I have got to say.” 
With which words she hurried into the house, as if to © 
shake off the responsibility of my appearance; and left ` 
me standing at the garden-gate, looking disconsolately — 
over the top of it towards the parlour-window, where 
a muslin curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a large, 
round, green screen or fan fastened on to the window-sill, 
a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me that 
my aunt might be at that moment seated in awful 
state. 

My shoes were by this time in a woeful condition. The 
soles had shed themselves bit by bit, and the up 
leathers had broken and burst until the very shape and 
form of shoes had departed from them. My hat (which 
had served me for a night-cap, too) was so crushed and 
bent, that no old battered handleless saucepan on a dung- — 
hill need have been ashamed to vie with it. My shirt 
and trousers, stained with heat, dew, grass, and the 
Kentish soil on which I had slept—and torn besides— 
might have frightened the birds from my aunt’s garden, 
as I stood at the gate. My hair had known no comb 
or brush since I left London. My face, neck, and hands, | 
from unaccustomed exposure to the air and sun, were _ 
burnt to a berry-brown. From head to foot I was | 
powdered almost as white with chalk and dust, as if I. 
had come out of a lime-kiln. In this plight, and with | 
a strong consciousness of it, I waited to introduce myself ` | 
to, and make my first impression on, my formidable | 
aunt. > | 

The unbroken stillness of the parlour-window leading | 
me to infer, after awhile, that she was not there, I lifted — 
up my eyes to the window above it, where I saw a florid, 
pleasant-looking gentleman, :with a gray head, who shut | 
up one eye in a grotesque manner, nodded his head~at 
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me several times, shook it at me as often, laughed, and 
went ig Bd 

. I had been discomposed enough before; but I was so 
much the more discomposed by this unexpected behaviour, 
that I was on the point of slinking off, to think how I’d 
best proceed, when there came out of the house a lady 
with a handkerchief tied over her cap, and a pair of 
eiga gloves on her hands, wearing a gardening pocket 
ike a toll-man’s apron, and carrying a great knife. I 
knew her immediately to be Miss Betsey, for she came 
stalking out of the house, exactly as my poor mother had 
so often described her stalking up our garden at Blunder- 
stone Rookery. 

“' Go away!” said Miss Betsey, shaking her head, and 
making a distant chop in the air with her knife. ‘‘ Go 
along! No boys here!” 

I watched her with my heart at my lips, as she marched 
to a corner of her garden, and stooped to dig up some 
little root there. Then, without a scrap of courage, but 
with a great deal of desperation, I went softly in and stood 
beside her, touching her with my finger. 

_ “If you please, ma’am,’’ I began. 

_ She started, and looked up. 

“ If you please, aunt.” 

_ “ En?” exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement 

I have never heard approached. 

- “If you please, aunt, I am your nephew.” 

“ Oh, Lord!” said my aunt, and sat flat down in the 
garden-path. 

“ I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in Suffolk— 
where you came, on the night when I was born, and saw 
my dear mama. I have been very unhappy since she died. 
I have been slighted, and taught nothing, and thrown 
upon myself, and put to work not fit for me. It made 
me run away to you. I was robbed at first setting out, 
and have walked all the way, and have never slept in 
a bed since I began the journey.” Here my self-support 

ve way all at once; and with a movement of my hands, 

Send to show her my ragged state, and call it to 
witness ~ I had oie ee i oe into a 
passion crying, which I suppose had been pent u 
within me all the week. 7 d 
_ My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder 
Recharges from her countenance, sat on the gravel, 
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staring at me, until I began to cry; when she got up in 
a great hurry, collared me, and took me into the parlour. 
Her first proceeding there was to unlock a tall press, bring 
out several bottles, and pour some of the contents of each 
into my mouth. I think they must have been taken out 
at random, for I am sure I tasted aniseed water, anchovy 
sauce, and salad dressing. When she had administered 
these restoratives, as I was still quite hysterical, and un- 
able to control my sobs, she put me on the sofa, with 
a shawl under my head, and the handkerchief from her 
own head under my feet, lest I should sully the cover; 
and then, sitting herself down behind the green fan or 
screen I have already mentioned, so that I could not see 
her face, ejaculated at intervals, ‘‘ Mercy on us!” letting 
those exclamations off like minute guns. i 
After a time she rang the bell. “‘ Janet,” said my aunt, 
when her servant came in, “‘ go upstairs, give my com- 
pliments to Mr. Dick, and say I wish to s to him.’” 
Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying stiffly on 
the sofa (I was afraid to move lest it should be displeas- 
ing to my aunt), but went on her errand. My aunt, with 
her hands behind her, walked up and down the room, 
until the gentleman who had squinted at me from the 
upper window same in laughing. 
‘“ Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, ‘‘ don’t be a fool, because 
nobody can be more discreet than you can, when you 
choose. We all know that. So don’t be a fool, whatever 
you are.” $ 
The gentleman was serious immediately, and looked at 
me, I thought, as if he would entreat me to say nothing 
about the window. i 
‘* Mr. Dick,’’ said ay aunt, “ you have heard me men- 
tion David Copperfield? Now don’t pretend not to hav 
a memory, because you and I know better.’’ 
‘* David Copperfield?’’ said Mr. Dick, who did not ap- 
pear to remember much about it. ‘‘ David Copperfield? 
Oh yes, to be sure. David, certainly.” € 
“ Well,” said my aunt, ‘‘ this is his boy-~his son. He 
would be as like his father as it’s possible to be, if he 
was not so like his mother, too.” b 
“ His son?” said Mr. Dick. ‘‘ David’s son? Indeed!" 
“ Yes,” pursued my aunt, ‘‘ and he has done a pretty 
iece of business. He has run away. Ah! His sister, 
ets¢y Trotwood, never would have run away.” My aunt 
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shook her head firmly, confident in the character and be- 
haviour of the girl who never was born. 

‘ Oh! you think she wouldn’t have run away?” said 
Mr. Dick. 

“ Bless and save the man,” excluimed my aunt, sharply, 
“ how he talks! Don’t I know she wouldn’t? She would 
have lived with her godmother, and we should have been 
devoted to one another. Where, in the name of wonder, 
should his sister, Betsey Trotwood, have run from, or to?” 

** Nowhere,” said Mr. Dick. 

“ Well then,” returned my aunt, softened by the reply, 
“ how can you pretend to be wool-gathering, Dick, when 
you are as sharp as a surgeon’s lancet? Now, here you 
see young David Copperfield, and the question I put to 

is, what shall I do with him?’’ 

“ What shall you do with him?” said Mr. Dick feebly, 
scratching his head. ‘‘ Oh! do with him?”’ 

** Yes,” said my aunt, with a grave look and her fore- 
finger held up. ‘‘ Come! I want some very sound advice.” 

“ Why, if I was you,” said Mr. Dick, considering and 
looking vacantly at me, “ I should ” The contempla- 
tion of me seemed to inspire him with a sudden idea, and 
he added, briskly, ‘‘ I should wash him!” 

“ Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet 
triumph, which I did not then understand, ‘‘ Mr. Dick sets 
us all right. Heat the bath!” 

Although I was deeply interested in this dialogue, I could 
not help observing my aunt, Mr. Dick, and Janet, while 
it was in progress, and completing a survey I had already 
been engaged in making of the room. 

My aunt was a tall, hard-featured lady, but by no means 
ill-looking. There was an inflexibility in her face, in her 
voice, in her gait and carriage, amply sufficient to account 
for the effect she had made upon a gentle creature like 
-d mother; but her features were rather handsome than 

erwise, though unbending and austere. I particularly 
noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, 
which was gray, was arranged in two plain divisions, under 
what I believe would be called a mob-cap: I mean a cap, 
much more common then than now, with side-pieces 
fastening under the chin. Her dress was of a lavender 
colour, and perfectly neat; but scantily made, as if she 
desired to be as little encumbered as possible. I remember 
that I thought it, in form, more like a riding-habit with the 
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superfluous skirt cut off, than aay thing else. She wore at 
her side a gentleman’s gold watch, if I might judge from 
its size he o make, with an appropriate chain and seals; 
she had some linen at her throat not unlike a shirt-collar, 
and things at her wrists like little shirt wristbands. — 
Mr. Dick, as I have already said, was gray-headed and 
florid: I should have said all about him, in saying so, had 
not his head been curiously bowed—not by age; it re- 
minded me of one of Mr. Creakle’s boys’ heads after a 
beating—and his gray eyes prominent and large, with a 
strange kind of watery brightness in them that made me 
in combination with his vacant manner, his submissio 
to my aunt, and his childish delight when she praised hi 
suspect him of being a little mad; though, if he were 
how he came to be there puzzled me extremely. He was 
dressed like any other ordinary gentleman, in a loose gray 
morning coat and waistcoat, and white trousers; and had 
his watch in his fob, and his money in his pockets: whi 
he rattled as if he were very proud of it. i 
Janet was a pretty, blooming girl, of about nineteen of 
twenty, and a perfect picture of neatness. Though I made 
no further observation of her at the moment, I may mention 
here what I did not discover until afterwards, namely, that 
she was one of a series of protégées whom my aunt had 
taken into her service expressly to educate in a renounce- 
ment of mankind, and who had generally completed their 
abjuration by marrying the baker. a 
The room was as neat as Janet or my aunt. As I laic 
down my pen, a moment since, to think of it, the a 
from the sea came blowing in again, mixed with the per, 
fume of the flowers; and I saw the old-fashioned furniture 
brightly rubbed and polished, my aunt’s inviolable chain 
and table by the round green fan in the bow-window, 
drugget-covered carpet, the cat, the kettle-holder, the 
canaries, the old china, the punch-bowl full of dried 
leaves, the tall press guarding all sorts of bottles and pots. 
and, wonderfully out of keeping with the rest, my dust} 
self upon the sofa, taking note of everything. d 
Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, when mj 
aunt, to my great alarm, became in one moment rigid with 
indignation, and had hardly voice to cry out, ‘* Janet 
Donkeys!” E 
Upon which, Janet came running up the stairs as if the 
house were in flames, darted out on a little piece of greei 
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in front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, lady-ridden, 
that had presumed to set hoof upon it; while my aunt, 
rushing out of the house, seized the bridle of a third 
animal laden with a bestriding child, turned him, led him 
forth from those sacred precincts, and boxed the ears of 
the unlucky urchin in attendance who had dared to pro- 
fane that hallowed ground. 

To this hour I don’t know whether my aunt had any 
lawful right of way over that patch of green; but she had 
settled it in her own mind that she had, and it was all 
the same to her. The one great outrage of her life, de- 
manding to be constantly avenged, was the passage of a 
donkey over that immaculate spot. In whatever occupa- 
tion she was engaged, however interesting to her the 
conversation in which she was taking part, a donkey turned 
the current of her ideas in a moment, and she was upon 
him straight. Jugs of water, and watering pots, were kept 
in secret places ready to be discharged on the offending 
boys; sticks were laid in ambush behind the door; sallies 
were made at all hours; and incessant war prevailed. Per- 
haps this was an agreeable excitement to the donkey boys; 
or perhaps the more sagacious of the donkeys, understand- 
ing how the case stood, delighted with constitutional 
-obstinacy in coming that way. I only know that there 
were three alarms before the bath was ready; and that 
on the occasion of the last and most desperate of all, I 
saw my aunt engage, single-handed, with a sandy-headed 
lad of fifteen, and bump his sandy head against her own 

te, before he seemed to comprehend what was the matter. 
tThese interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, because 
‘she was giving me broth out of a tablespoon at the time 
(having firmly persuaded herself that I was actually 
starving, and must receive nourishment at first in very 
small quantities), and, while my mouth was yet open to 
receive the spoon, she would put it back into the basin, 
cry, ‘‘ Janet! Donkeys!” and go out to the assault. 

The bath was a great comfort. For I began to be sen- 
sible of acute pains in my limbs from lying out in the fields, 
and was now so tired and low that I could hardly kee 
myself awake for five minutes together. When I had bathed, 
they (I mean my aunt and Janet), enrobed me in a shirt 
ied a pair of trousers belonging to Mr. Dick, and tied 
me up in two or three great shawls. What sort of bundle I 
looked like I don’t know, but I felt a very hot one. Feeling 
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also very faint and drowsy, I soon lay down on the sof: 
and fell asleep. . 

It might have been a dream, originating in the fan 
which had occupied my mind so long, but I awoke w th 
the impression that my aunt had come and bent over me, 
and had put my hair awa mer from my face, and laid m 
head more comfortably, and had then stood looking at n 
The words, “ Pretty fellow,” or ‘‘ Poor fellow,” seen a 
to be in my ears too; but certainly there was nothing else 
when I awoke, to lead me to believe that they had bee: 
uttered by my aunt, who sat in the bow-window a 
the sea from behind the green fan, which was mounted o 
a kind of swivel, and turned any way. E 

We dined soon after I awoke, off a roast fowl and % 
pudding; I sitting at table, not unlike a trussed bin 
myself, and moving my arms with considerable difficult 
But as my aunt had swathed me up, I made no com 
of being inconvenienced. All this time, I was eepl 
anxious to know what she was going to do with me; bu 
she took her dinner in profound silence, except when sh 
occasionally fixed her eyes on me sitting opposite, 
said, ‘‘ Mercy upon us!” which did not by any me 
relieve my anxiety. 

The cloth being drawn, and some sherry put upon th 
table (of which I had a glass), my aunt sent up for Mi 
Dick again, who joined us, and looked as wise as he cou 
when she requested him to attend to my story, which s 
elicited from me, gradually, by a course of questions. Dut 
ing my recital, she kept her eyes on Mr. Dick, who | 
thought would have gone to sleep but for that, and who, 
whensoever he lapsed into a smile, was checked by a frow 
from my aunt. E 

‘“ Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate Baby, tha 
she must go and be married again,” ” said my aunt, whe 
I had finished, ‘‘ Z can’t conceive.’ 

‘“ Perhaps she fell in love with ved second husbasill 
Mr. Dick suggested. 

‘“ Fell in love!” repeated my aunt, ‘‘ What do 
mean? What business had she to do ita 

‘* Perhaps,” Mr. Dick simpered, after thinking a litt 

‘ she did it for pleasure.”’ 

‘‘ Pleasure, indeed!” replied my aunt. ‘‘ A mighi 
pleasure for the poor Baby to fix her simple faith upon 
any dog ot a fellow, certain to ill-use her in some way ¢ 
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other. What did she propose to herself, I should like to 
mow! She had had one husband. She had seen David 
opperfield out of the world, who was always running after 
wax dolls from his cradle. She had got a baby—oh, there 
were a pair of babies when she gave birth to this child 
sitting here, that Friday night!—and what more did she 
are nt 2? 

Mr. Dick secretly shook his head at me, as if he thought 
there was no getting over this. 

** She couldn’t even have a baby like anybody else,” 
said my aunt. ‘‘ Where was this child’s sister, Betsey 
frotwood! Not forthcoming. Don’t tell me!” 

Mr. Dick seemed quite frightened. 

“ That little man of a doctor, with his head on one 
side,” said my aunt, ‘‘ Jellips, or whatever his name was, 
what was he about? All he could do, was to say to me, 
ike a robin redbreast—as he is—‘ It’s a boy.’ A boy! 
Tah, the imbecility of the whole set of ’em!”’ 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. Dick ex- 
sedingly; and me, too, if I am to tell the truth. 

Ad d then, as if this was not enough, and she had not 
stood sufficiently in the light of this child’s sister, Betsey 
rotwood,’’ said my aunt, ‘‘ she marries a second time— 
goes and marries a Murderer—or a man with a name like 
t—and stands in this child’s light! And the natural con- 
eguence is, as anybody but a baby might have foreseen, 
that he prowls and wanders. He’s as like Cain before he 

as grown up as he can be.” 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify me in this 
ter 


“ And then there’s that woman with the Pagan name,” 
said my aunt, ‘‘ that Peggotty, she goes and gets married 
next. icause she has not seen enough of the evil attend- 
ng such things, she goes and gets married next, as the 
hild relates. I only hope,” said my aunt, shaking her 
head, “ that her husband is one of those Poker husbands 
ho abound in the newspapers, and will beat her well 
ith one.” 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so decried, and 
made the subject of such a wish. I told my aunt that in- 
ed she was mistaken. That Peggotty was the best, the 
est, the most faithful, most devoted, and most self- 
denying friend and servant in the world, who had ever 
ved me dearly; who had ever loved my mother dearly, 
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who had held my mother’s dying head upon her arm, on 
whose face my mother had imprinted her last grateful 
kiss. And my remembrance of them both, choking me, | 
broke down as I was trying to say that her home was m 
home, and that all she had was mine, and that I wow 
have gone to her for shelter, but for her humble statior 
which made me fear that I might bring some trouble o 
-her—I broke down, I say, as I was trying to say so, ar 
laid my face in my hands upon the table. k 

“ Wel, well!’’ said my aunt, ‘‘ the child is right t 
stand by those who have stood by him—Janet 
Donkeys !’’ 

I thoroughly believe that but for those unfoi 
donkeys, we should have come to a good understanding 
for my aunt had laid her hand on my shoulder, and thé 
impulse was upon me, thus emboldened, to embrace H 
and beseech her protection. But the interruption and th 
disorder she was thrown into by the struggle outside pt 
an end to all softer ideas for the present; and kept m 
aunt indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about her dete! 
mination to appeal for redress to the laws of her country 
and to bring actions for trespass against the whole donke 
proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. ; i 

After tea, we sat at the window—on the look-out, as 
imagined, from my aunt’s sharp expressions of face, fi 
more invaders—until dusk, when Janet set candles and 
backs on the table, and pulled down 
blinds. 

‘““ Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, with her grave lool 
and her forefinger up as before, ‘‘ I am going to ask yo 
another question. Look at this child.’’ 3 

‘* David’s son?” said Mr. Dick, with an attentiv 
puzzled face. | 

“ Exactly so,” returned my aunt. ‘‘ What would yc 
do with him now?” 

““ Do with David’s son?” said Mr. Dick. 

‘** Ay,” replied my aunt, ‘‘ with David’s son.’’ . 

‘“ Ob!” said Mr. Dick. “ Yes. Do with—I should pi 
him to bed.’’ : 

‘“ Janet!’’ cried my aunt, with the same complacem 
triumph that I had remarked before. ‘‘ Mr. Dick sets Us 
all right. If the bed is ready, we’ll take him up to it.” 

Janet reporting it to be ‘quite ready, I was taken up 
it; kindly, but in some sort like a prisoner; my aunt going 
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n front and Janet bringing up the rear. The only circum- 
tance which gave me any new hope was my aunt’s stop- 
Ding on the stairs to inquire about a smell of fire that was 
orevalent there; and Janet’s replying that she had been 

aking tinder down in the kitchen of my old shirt. But 
here were no other clothes in my room than the odd heap 
things I wore; and when I was left there, with a little 
aper which my aunt forewarned me would burn exactly 
ive minutes, I heard them lock my door on the outside. 
Turning these things over in my mind, I deemed it possible 
hat my aunt, who could know nothing of me, might sus- 
sct I had a habit of running away, and took precautions, 
yn that account, to have me in safe keeping. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the house, 
eg te sea, on which the moon was shining bril- 
iantly. After I had said my prayers, and the candle had 
Durnt out, I remember how I still sat looking at the 
moonlight on the water, as if I could hope to read my 


ner sweet face. I remember how the solemn feeling with 
which at length I turned my eyes away yielded to the 
ensation of gratitude and rest which the sight of the 
white-curtained bed—and how much more the lying softl 
own upon it, nestling in the snow-white sheets !—inspired. 
remember how I thought of all the solitary places under 
ne night sky where I had slept, and how I prayed that I 
ever might be houseless any more, and never might forget 
e houseless. I remiember how I seemed to float, then, 
jown the melancholy glory of that track upon the sea, 
way into the world of dreams. 


CHAPTER XIV 
MY AUNT MAKES UP HER MIND ABOUT ME 


N going down in the morning, | found my aunt 
musing so profoundly over the breakfast table, with 
her elbow on the tray, that the contents of the urn 
nad overflowed the teapot and were laying the whole table- 
oth under water, when my entrance put her meditations 
© flight. 1 felt sure that I had been the subject of her 
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reflections, and was more than ever anxious to know her 
intentions towards me. Yet I dared not express my 
anxiety, lest it should give her offence. 

My eyes, however, not being so much under control a 


my tongue, were attracted towards my aunt very oft 
during breakfast. I never could look at her for a fe 
moments together but I found her looking at me—in an 
odd, thoughtful manner as if I were an immense way off 
instead of being on the other side of the small, round table. 
When she had finished her breakfast, my aunt very de- 
liberately leaned back in her chair, knitted her brows, 
folded her arms, and contemplated me at her leisure, with 
such a fixedness of attention that I was quite overpowered 
by embarrassment. Not having as yet finished my own 
breakfast, I attempted to hide my confusion by proceedin; 
with it; but my knife tumbled over my fork, my fork 
tripped up my knife, I chipped bits of bacon a surprisin 
height into the air instead of cutting them for my own 
eating, and choked myself with my tea, which n 
oing the wrong way instead of the right one, until I gave) 
in altogether, and sat blushing under my aunt’s clos 
scrutiny. | 

“ Hollo!” said my aunt, after a long time. . 

looked up, and met her sharp, bright glance respecti 
fu 

OF I have written to him,’’ said my aunt. 

“ To—?”’ 

‘“ To your father-in-law,’’ said my aunt. ‘‘ I have sent 
him a letter that I’ll trouble him to attend to, or he and | 
will fall out, I can tell him!’’ F 

‘“ Does he know where I am, aunt?” I inqui 
alarmed. 

‘*T have told him,” said my aunt, with a nod. 

** Shall I—be—given up to him?” I faltered. 

“ I don’t know,” said my aunt. ‘‘ We shall see.” | 

“Oh! I can’t think what I shall do,” I exclaimed, ““ 
I have to go back to Mr. Murdstone !’” $ 

““ I don’t know anything about it,” said my aunt, shak 
ing her head. ‘‘ I can’t say, I am sure. We shall see. ni 

My spirits sank under these words, and I became ve 


,? 


to take much heed of me, put on a coarse apron with & 
bib, which she took out of the press; washed up the teé 
cups with her own hands; and when everything was washed 
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ad set in the tray again, and the cloth folded and put on 
he top of the whole, rang for Janet to remove it. She 
next swept up the crumbs with a little broom (putting on 
ir of gloves first), until there did not appear to be one 
microscopic speck left on the carpet; next dusted and ar- 
anged the room, which was dusted and arranged to a 
hair’s-breadth already. When all these tasks were 
performed to her satisfaction, she took off the gloves and 
apron, folded them up, put them in the particular corner 
of the press from which they had been taken, brought out 
her workbox to her own table in the open window, and 
sat “ie with the green fan between her and the light, to 


“I wish you’d go upstairs,” said my aunt, as she 
threaded her needle, “‘ and give my compliments to Mr. 
Dick, and I’ll be glad to know how he gets on with his 
Lem orial.”’ 

I rose with all alacrity, to acquit myself of this 
9mmmission. 

“ I suppose,” said my aunt, eyeing me as narrowly as 
she had eyed the needle in threading it, ‘‘ you think Mr. 
Dick a short name, eh?’’ 

FI i it was rather a short name yesterday,” I 
onfessed. 

‘t You are not to suppose that he hasn’t got a longer 
name, if he chose to use it,” said my aunt, with a loftier 
air. ‘‘ Babley—Mr. Richard Babley—that’s the gentle- 
man’s true name.’’ 

I was going to suggest, with a modest sense of my youth 
and the familiarity I had been already guilty of, that I had 
er give him the full benefit of that name, when my 
aunt went on to say— 

“ But don’t you call him by it, whatever you do. He 
an’t bear his name. That’s a peculiarity of his. Though 
don’t know that it’s much of a peculiarity either; for he 
has been ill-used enough, by some that bear it, to have a 
mortal antipathy for it, Heaven knows. Mr. Dick is his 
name here, and anywhere else, now—if he ever went any- 
here else, which he don’t. So take care, child, you don’t 
tall him anything but Mr. Dick.” 

I promised to obey, and went upstairs with my message; ` 
thinking, as I went, that if Mr. Dick had been working at 
Memorial long, at the same rate as I had seen him 
orking at it, through the open door, when I came down, 
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he was probably getting on very well indeed. I found him 
still driving at it with a long pen, and his head almost laid i 
upon the paper. He was so intent upon it, that I had 
ample leisure to observe the large paper kite in a corner, 
the confusion of bundles of manuscript, the number of 
pens, and, above all, the quantity of ink (which he seemed 
to have in, in half-gallon jars by the dozen), before he 
observed my being present. an 

“ Ha, Phoebus!’’ said Mr. Dick, laying down his pen. 
‘“ How does the world go! PLU tell you what,” he added 
in a lower tone, ‘‘ I shouldn’t wish it to be mentioned, but 


my ear—‘‘ it’s a mad world. Mad as Bedlam, boy!” said 
Mr. Dick, taking snuff from a round box on the table, and | 
laughing heartily. i 

Without presuming to give my opinion on this question, 
I delivered my message. p 

‘“ Wel,” said Mr. Dick, in answer, ‘‘ my compliment: 
to her, and I—I believe I have made a start. I think 
have made a start,’’ said Mr. Dick, passing his hand amon 
his gray hair, and casting anything but a confident look a 
his manuscript. ‘‘ You have been to school?’’ 

‘“ Yes, sir,” I answered; ‘‘ for a short time.” 

‘“Do you recollect the date,’’ said Mr. Dick, looking 
earnestly at me, and taking up his pen to note it down 
‘“ when King Charles the First had his head cut off?” © 

I said I believed it happened in the year sixteen hundre 
and forty-nine. 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Dick, scratching his ear with his 
pen, and looking dubiously at me. ‘‘ So the books say 
out I don’t see how that can be. Because, if it was so long 
ago, how could the people about him have made that 
mistake of putting some of the trouble out of his heac 
after it was taken off, into mine?’’ 

I was very much surprised by the inquiry; but could give 
no information on this point. EE 

“It’s very strange,” said Mr. Dick, with a despondent 
look upon his papers, and with his hand among his haii 
again, ‘‘ that I never can get that quite right. I never cam 
make that perfectly clear. But no matter, no matter!’’ he 
said cheerfully, and rousing himself, ‘‘ there’s time enough! 
My compliments to Miss Trotwood, I am getting on very 
well indeed.”’ a 
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‘* What do you think of that for a kite?” he said. 

I answered that it was a beautiful one. I should think 
t must have been as much as seven feet high. 
“I made it. We’ll go and fly it, you and I,’’ said Mr. 

k. ‘*‘ Do you see this?’’ 
He showed me that it was covered with manuscript, very 
sely and laboriously written; but so plainly, that as I 
ooked along the lines, I thought I saw some allusion to 
King Charles the First’s head again, in one or two places. 
“ There’s plenty of string,” said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ and when 
t flies high, it takes the facts a long way. That’s my 
nanner of diffusing ‘em. I don’t know where they ma 
come down. It’s according to circumstances, and the wind, 
and so forth; but I take my chance of that.” 
His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had some- 
hing so reverend in it, though it was ha'e and hearty, that 
was not sure but that he was having a good-humoured 
jest with me. So I laughed, and he laughed, and we 
parted the best friends possible. 
“ Well, child,” said my aunt, when | went downstairs. 
* And what of Mr. Dick, this morning?”’ 
I informed her that he sent his compliments, and was 
on very well indeed. 

t do you think of him?” said my aunt. 
I had some shadowy idea of endeavouring to evade the 
question by replying that I thought him a very nice gen- 
tleman; but my aunt was not to be so pet off, for she laid 
her work down in her lap, and said, folding her hands upon 


- 
FELL 
ee 


“ Come! Your sister Betsey Trotwood would have told 
me what she thought of anyone, directly. Be as like your 
ister as you can, and speak out!” 
“ Ts he—is Mr. Dick—I ask because I don’t know, aunt 
s he at all out of his mind, then?” I stammered; for I 
felt I was on dangerous ground. 

** Not a morsel,” said my aunt. 

“ Oh, indeed!” I observed T: 
_“ If there is anything in the world,” said my aunt, with 
zrez A decision and force of manner, ‘‘ that Mr. Dick is not, 
ts that.” 
I ~| gaia better to offer than another timid ‘‘ Oh, 
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_.‘* He has been called mad,” said my aunt. ‘I have a 
selfish pleasure in saying he has been called mad, or I 
should not have had the benefit of his society and advice 
for these last ten years and upwards—in fact, ever since 
your sister, Betsey Trotwood, disappointed me.” 

‘* So long as that?” I said. 

‘* And nice people they were, who had the audacity to 
call him mad,” pursued my aunt. ‘‘ Mr. Dick is a sort o 
distant connection of mine—it doesn’t matter how; I 
needn’t enter into that. If it hadn’t been for me, his owr 
brother would have shut him up for life. That’s all.” 

I am afraid it was hypocritical in me, but seeing that my 
aunt felt strongly on the subject, I tried to look as if I fel 
strongly too. 

‘“ A proud fool!’’ said my aunt. ‘* Because his brother 
was a little eccentric—though he is not half so eccentric at 
a good many people—he didn’t like to have him visible 
about his house, and sent him away to some private asylu 
place; though he had been left to his particular care b 
their deceased father, who thought him almost a natural 
And a wise man he must have been to think so! Mad 
himself, no doubt.’’ . | 

Again, as my aunt looked quite convinced, I endeavoured 
to look quite convinced also. 

‘* So I stepped in,” said my aunt, ‘f and made him a 
offer. I said, Your brother’s sane—a great deal more sanë 
than you are, or ever will be, it is to be hoped. Let hii 
have his little income, and’ come and live with me. 7 a 


squabbling,” said my aunt, “ I got him; and he has bee 
here ever since. He is the most friendly and amena 
creature in existence; and as for advice! But noboc 
knows what that man’s mind is, except myself.” 

My aunt smoothed her dress and shook her head, as if 
she smoothed defiance of the whole world out of the onë, 
and shook it out of the other. 

‘‘ He had a favourite sister,” said my aunt, “a got 
creature, and very kind to him. But she did what they ¢ 
do—took a husband. And he did what they all do—made 
her wretched. It had such an effect upon the mind of N 
Dick (that’s not madness, I hope!) that, combined wit 
his fear of his brother, and his, sense of his unkindness, 7 
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w him into a fever. That was before he came to me, 
ut the recollection of it is oppressive to him even now. 
> ong say anything to you about King Charles the First, 


“ Yes, aunt.”’ 3 

“ Ah!” said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if she were a 
ttle vexed. ‘‘ That’s his allegorical way of expressing it. 

e connects his illness with great disturbance and agita- 
on, naturally, and that’s the figure, or the simile, or 
yhatever it’s called, which he chooses to use. And why 
houldn’t he, if he thinks proper!’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Certainly, aunt.”’ 

“It’s not a business-like way of speaking,” said my 
unt, “‘ nor a worldly way. I am aware of that; and that’s 
he reason why I insist upon it, that there shan’t be a 
ord about in in his Memorial.” 

“Is it a Memorial about his own history that he is 
ing, aunt?’’ 

“ Yes, child,” said my aunt, rubbing her nose again. 
He is memorialising the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord 
omebody, or other—one of those people, at all events, 
ho are paid to be memorialised—about his affairs. I 
ppose it will go in, one of these days. He hasn’t been 
ble to draw it up yet, without introducing that mode of 
xpressing himself; but it don’t signify; it keeps him 


Th ct, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had been 
upwards of ten years endeavouring to keep King Charles 
> First out of the Memorials; but he had been constantly 
ting into it, and was there now. 

“I say again,” said my aunt, ‘‘ nobody knows what 
mat man’s mind is except myself; and he’s the most 
enable and friendly creature in existence. If he likes to 
y a kite sometimes, what of that! Franklin used to fly a 
te. He was a Quaker, or something of that sort, if I am 
mistaken. And a Quaker flying a kite is a much more 
diculous object than anybody else.” 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had recounted 
sse particulars for my especial behoof, and as a piece of 
fidence in me, I should have felt very much distin- 
ished, and should have augured favourably from such a 
rk of her opinion. But I could hardly help ob- 
ng that she had launched into them, chiefly because 
question was raised in her own mind, and with very 
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little reference to me, though she had addressed herself te 
me in the absence of anybody else. r ro 
At the same time, I must say that the generosity of he: 
championship of poor harmless Mr. Dick not only inspire 
my young breast with some selfish hope for myself, bu 
warmed it unselfishly towards her. I believe that I bega 
to know that there was something about my aunt, not 
withstanding her many eccentricities and odd humours, t 
be honoured and trusted in. Though she was just as shar 
that day as on the day before, and was in and out abou 
the donkeys just as often, and was thrown into a tremer 
dous state of indignation, when a young man, going 
ogled Janet at a window (which was one of the grave 
misdemeanours that could be committed against my aunt 
dignity), she seemed to me to command more of m 
respect, if not less of my fear. y La 
The anxiety I underwent, in the interval which nece 
sarily elapsed before a reply could be received to her lett 
to Mr. Murdstone, was extreme; but I made an endeavo' 
to suppress it, and to be as agreeable as I could in a qui 
way, both to my aunt and Mr. Dick. The latter anc 
would have gone out to fly the great kite; but that I he 
still no. other clothes than the anything but ornamer 
garments with which I had been decorated on the fi 
day, and which confined me to the house, except for 
hour after dark, when my aunt, for my health’s sak 
paraded me up and down on the cliff outside, before g 
to bed. At length the reply from Mr. Murdstone can 
and my aunt informed me, to my infinite terror, that 
was coming to speak to her himself on the next day. ¢ 
the next day, still bundled up in my curious habilimen 
I sat counting the time, flushed and heated by the confi 
of sinking hopes and rising fears within me; and waiti 
to be startled by the sight of the gloomy face, whose non 
arrival startled me every minute. i 
My aunt was a little more imperious and stern tl 
usual, but I observed no other token of her preparing her 
self to receive the visitor so much dreaded by me. She Sa 
at work in the window, and I sat by, with my thought 
running astray on all possible and impossible results Q 
Mr. Murdstone’s visit, until pretty late in the afternoor 
Our dinner had been indefinitely postponed; but it wa 
growing so late, that my aunt Baa ordered it to be. 
ready, when she gave a sudden alarm of donkeys, and 
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y consternation and amazement, I beheld Miss Murd- 
one, on a side-saddle, ride deliberately over the sacred 
ece of green, and stop in front of the house, looking about 


“i Go along with you!” cried my aunt, shaking her head 
ad her fist at the window. ‘‘ You have no business there. 
ow ie you trespass? Go along! Oh, you bold-faced 


My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness with which 
iss Murdstone looked about her, that I really believe she 
as motionless, and unable for the moment to dart out 
cording to custom. I seized the opportunity to inform 
sr who it was; and that the gentleman now coming near 
e offender (for the way up was very steep, and he had 
op behind), was Mr. Murdstone himself. : 
don’t care who it is!” cried my aunt, still shaking 
head, and gesticulating anything but welcome from 
e bow-window. ‘‘ I won’t be trespassed upon. I won’t 
low it. Go away! Janet, turn him round. Lead him 
f!” and I saw, from behind my aunt, a sort of hurried 
ttle-piece, in which the donkey stood resisting every- 
ody, with all his four legs planted different ways, while 
net tried to pull him round by the bridle, Mr. Murdstone 
ed to lead him on, Miss Murdstone struck at Janet with 
parasol, and several boys, who had come to see the 
gagement, shouted vigorously. But my aunt, suddenly 
scrying among them the young malefactor who was the 
ynkey’s guardian, and who was one of the most inveterate 
fenders against her, though hardly in his teens, rushed 
t to the scene of action, pounced upon him; captured 
n, dragged him, with his jacket over his head, and his 
3 gri a the ground, into the garden, and, calling 
on janet to fetch the constables and justices that he 
ight be taken, tried, and executed on the spot, held him 
bay there. This part of the business, however, did not 
long; for the young rascal, being expert at a variety 
feints and dodges, of which my aunt had no conception, 
on went whooping away, leaving some deep impressions 
his nailed boots in the flower-beds, and taking his 
mkey in triumph with him. 
liss Murdstone, during the latter portion of the contest, 
dismounted, and was now waiting with her brother at 
e bottom of the steps, until my aunt should be at leisure 
receive them. My aunt, a little ruffed by the combat, 
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marched past them into the house with great dignity, an 
took no notice of their presence, until they were announce 
by Janet. i 

“ Shall I go away, aunt?” I asked, trembling. 

“ No, sir,” said my aunt. ‘‘ Certainly not!” Wit 
which she pushed me into a corner near her, and fence 
me in with a chair, as if it were a prison or a bar of justice 
This position I continued to occupy during the whol 
interview, and from it I now saw Mr. and Miss Murdston 
enter the room. 

“ Oh!” said my aunt, ‘‘I was not aware at first t 
whom I had the pleasure of objecting. But I don’t alloy 
anybody to ride over that turf. I make no exceptions. | 
don’t allow anybody to do it.” a 

‘“ Your regulation is rather awkward to strangers,” sa 
Miss Murdstone. i 

“Is it!’’ said my aunt. É 

Mr. Murdstone seemed afraid of a renewal of hostilitie 
and, interposing, began— i 

‘“ Miss Trotwood!” 

‘ I beg your pardon,” observed my aunt, with a k 
look. ‘‘ You are the Mr. Murdstone who married 
widow of my late nephew, David Copperfield, of Blunder 
stone Rookery? Though why Rookery, J don’t know! 

“I am,” said Mr. Murdstone. a 

‘“ You'll excuse my saying, sir,’’ returned my aun 
‘‘ that I think it would have been a much better and hap 
pier thing if you had left that poor child alone.” 4 

‘* I so far agree with what Miss Trotwood has remarked, 
observed Miss Murdstone, bridling, ‘‘ that I consider ou 
lamented Clara to have been, in all essential respects, 
mere child.” i 

‘“ Tt is a comfort to you and me, ma’am,”’ said my aun 
‘‘ who are getting on in life, and are not likely to be mad 
unhappy by our personal attractions, that nobody can sé 
the same of us.’’ f é 

‘“ No doubt!” returned Miss Murdstone, though, | 
thought, not with a very ready or gracious assent. “ At 
it certainly might have been, as you say, a better ar 
happier thing for my brother if he had never entered in 
such a marriage. I have always been of that opinion.” 

‘‘ I have no doubt you have,” said my aunt. ‘ Janet, 
ringing the bell, ‘‘ my compliments to Mr. Dick, and be 
him to come down.” l i : 


, 
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Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright and stiff, 
frowning at the wall. When he came, my aunt performed 
the ceremony of introduction. 

“ Mr. Dick. An old and intimate friend. On whose 
judgment,” said my aunt, with emphasis, as an admonition 
tC . Dick, who was biting his forefinger and looking 

ather foolish, ‘‘ I vy oe 

Mr. Dick took his finger out of his mouth, on this hint, 
nd stood among the group, with a grave and attentive 
expression of face. y aunt inclined her head to Mr. 
Murdstone, who went on: 

“‘ Miss Trotwood: on the receipt of your letter, I con- 
sidered it an’ act of greater justice to myself, and perhaps 
of more respect to you-——”’ 

_* Thank you,” said my aunt, still eyeing him keenly. 
‘ You needn’t mind me.” 

“To answer it in person, however inconvenient the 
gurney,” pursued Mr. Murdstone, ‘‘ rather than by letter. 

his unhappy boy who has run away from his friends and 
us Occupation——”’ 

“ And whose appearance,’’ interposed his sister, directing 

neral attention to me in my indefinable costume, “‘ is 
perfectly scandalous and disgraceful.’’ 

“ Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, ‘‘ have the good- 
ness not to interrupt me. This unhappy boy, Miss Trot- 

ood, has been the occasion of much domestic trouble 

ad uneasiness; both during the lifetime of my late, dear 

fe, and since. He has a sullen, rebellious spirit; a violent 

emper; and an untoward, intractable disposition. Both 

ay sister and myself have endeavoured to correct his vices, 
ineffectually. And I have felt—we both have felt, I 
say; my sister being fully in my confidence—that it is 

you should receive this grave and dispassionate 
ssurance from our lips.” 

“ It can hardly be necessary for me to confirm anything 
tated by my brother,” said Miss Murdstone; ‘‘ but I beg 
3 observe that, of all the boys in the world, I believe this 

‘the worst boy.” 

“ Strong!” said my aunt, shortly. 

“ But not at all too strong for the facts,” returned Miss 

rdstone. 

“Ha!” said my aunt. “ Well, sir?” 

“I have my own opinions,” resumed Mr. Murdstone, 

nose face darkened more and more, the more he and my 


ret 
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aunt observed each other, which they did very narrowly, 
‘as to the best mode of bringing him up; they are founded, 
in part, on my knowledge of him, and in part on my know 
ledge of my own means and resources. | am responsible 
for them to myself, I act upon them, and | say no more 
about them. It is enough that | place this boy under the 
eye of a friend of my own, in a respectable business; that it 
does not please him; that he runs away from it; makes hir 
self a common vagabond about the country; and come 
here, in rags, to appeal to you, Miss Trotwood. | wish t 
set before you, honourably, the exact consequences—so fa 
as they are within my knowledge—of your abetting him i 
this appeal.’’ ee à 

‘But about the respectable business first,’ said mi 
aunt. ‘‘ If he had been your own boy, you would have pu 
him to it, just the same, I suppose?’”’ E 

“‘ If he had been my brother's own boy,” returned Mi 
Murdstone, striking in, ‘‘ his character, I trust, woul 
have been altogether different.” 

‘Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, h 
would still have gone into the respectable business, would 
he?” said my aunt. 

‘I believe,” said Mr. Murdstone, with an inclination of 
his head, ‘‘ that Clara would have disputed nothing, whick 
myself and my sister Jane Murdstone were agreed was fot 
the best.” 

Miss Murdstone confirmed this, with an audible murmur 

‘‘ Humph!”’ said my aunt ‘‘ Unfortunate baby!" 

Mr. Dick, who had been rattling bis money all this time, 
was rattling it so loudly now, that my aunt felt it neces 
sary to check him with a look, before saying— 2 

‘The poor child’s annuity died with her?” $ 

'*“ Died with her,” replied Mr. Murdstone. à 

‘‘ And there was no settlement of the little property—the 
house and garden—the what's-its-name Rookery withou' 
any rooks in it—upon her boy?’’ $ 

‘It had been left to her, unconditionally, by her firs 
husband,” Mr. Murdstone began, when my aunt caugh 
him with the greatest irascibility and impatience. 

‘“‘ Good Lord, man, there’s no occasion to say that. Let 
to her unconditionally! I think I see David Copperfie: 
looking forward to any condition of any sort or kind 
though it stared him point-blank in the face! Of course i 
was left to her unconditionally. But when she marr 


> 
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again—when she took that most disastrous step of marry- 


y late wife loved her second husband, madam,” said 
fr. Murdstone, ‘‘ and trusted implicitly in him.’’ 
“ Your late wife, sir, was a most unworldly, most un. 
1appy, most unfortunate baby,” returned my aunt, shak- 
g her head at him. “ That’s what she was. And now 


m here, for the first and last time, to take him away. Is 
e ready to go? If he is not—and you tell him he is not; 
m any pretence; it is indifferent to me what—my doors 
re shut against him henceforth, and yours, I take it for 


To this address, my aunt had listened with the closest 
ntion, sitting perfectly upright, with her hands folded 
n one knee, and looking grimly on the speaker: “When he 
ad finished, she turned her eyes so as to command Miss 
furdstone, without otherwise disturbing her attitude, and 
1 ' 

“ Well, ma’am, have you got anything to remark?” 
“ Indeed, Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Murdstone, “ all 
at I could say has been so well said by my brother, and 
that I know to be the fact has been so plainly stated by 
im, that I have nothing to add except my thanks for your 
bliteness. For your very great politeness, I am sure,’’ said 
uss Murdstone, with an irony which no more affected m 
unt, than it discomposed the cannon I had slept by at 
hatham. 

“And what does the boy say?” said my aunt. ‘‘ Are 
a ready to go, David?” 

answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. I 
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said that neither Mr. nor Miss Murdstone had ever liked 
me, or had ever been kind to me. That they had made my 
mama, who always loved me dearly, unhappy about me, 
and that I knew it well, and that Peggotty knew it. I said 
that I had been more miserable than I thought anybody 
could believe, who only know how young I was. And I 
begged and prayed my aunt—I forget in what terms now, 
but I remember that they affected me very much then—to 
befriend and protect me, for my father’s sake. 
ss “ns Dick,” said my aunt, “‘ what shall I do with this 
child?” i 
Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, 

‘“ Have him measured for a suit of clothes directly.” 
‘“ Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, triumphantly, ‘‘ give me 
your hand, for your common sense is invaluable.’’ Having 
shaken it with great cordiality, she pulled me towards her, 
and said to Mr. Murdstone— 
‘** You can go when you like; I’ll take my chance with the 
boy. If he’s all you say he is, at least I can do as much 
for him then, as you have done. But I don’t believe a wore 
of it.”’ 
‘“ Miss Trotwood,” rejoined Mr. Murdstone, shrugging 
his shoulders, as he rose, “‘if you were a _ gentle 
man Š F 
‘“ Bah! stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. ‘“‘ Don’t 
talk to me!” 
‘* How exquisitely polite!” exclaimed Miss Murdstone, 
rising. ‘‘ Overpowering, really l” 
‘“ Do you think I don’t know,” said my aunt, turning a 
deaf ear to the sister, and continuing to address ‘the 
brother, and to shake her head at him with infinite ex- 
pression, ‘‘ what kind of life you must have led that poor, 
unhappy, misdirected baby? Do you think I don’t know 
what a woeful day it was for the soft little creature, when 
you first came in her way—smirking and making great 
eyes at her, I’ll be bound, as if you couldn’t say boh! to a 
oose !’’ 
ate I never heard anything so elegant!’’ said Miss Murd- 
stone. F 
‘* Do you think I can’t understand you as well as if I had 
seen you,” pursued my aunt, ‘‘ now that I do see and hear 
you—which, I tell you candidly, is anything but a pleasure 
to me? Oh yes, bless us! who so smooth and silky as Mr. 
Murdstone at first! The poor, benighted innocent had 
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lever seen such a man. He was made of sweetness. He 
vorshipped her. He doted on her boy—tenderly doted on 
tim! He was to be another father to him, and they were 

to live together in a garden of roses, weren’t they? 
gh! Get along with you, do!” said my aunt. 

“ I never heard anything like this person in my life!’’ 
xclaimed Miss Murdstone. 

“ And when you had made sure of the poor little fool,’ 
aid my aunt—‘‘ God forgive me that I should call her so, 
nd she = where you won’t go in a hurry—because you 
ad not done wrong enough to her and hers, you must begin 
> train her, must you? begin to break her, like a poor 
aged bird, and wear her deluded life away, in teaching her 
9 sing your notes?’’ . 

“ This is either insanity or intoxication,” said Miss Murd- 
one, in a perfect agony at not being able to turn the 
urrent of my aunt’s address towards herself; ‘‘ and my 
Ve: is, that it’s intoxication.” 

iss Betsey, without taking the least notice of the in- 
ption, continued to address herself to Mr. Murdstone 
s if there had been no such thing. 

“ Mr. Murdstone,” she said, shaking her finger at him, 

you were a tyrant to the simple baby, and you broke her 
F: She was a loving baby—I know that; I knew it, 

ars before you ever saw her—and through the best part 
her weakness, you gave her the wounds she died of. 
here is the truth for your comfort, however you like it. 
nd you and your instruments may make the most of it.” 

“ Allow me to inquire, Miss Trotwood,” interposed Miss 
urdstone, ‘‘ whom you are pleased to call, in a choice of 
ords in which I am not experienced, my brother’s in- 

aments?’’ 

Still stone-deaf to the voice, and utterly unmoved by it, 
iss Betsey pursued her discourse. 

“It was dest enough, as I have told you, years before 

ever saw her—and why, in the mysterious dispensations 

Providence, you ever did see her, is more than humanity 
n comprehend—it was clear enough that the poor, soft, 

e thing would marry somebody, at some time or other; 
t I did hope it wouldn’t have been as bad as it has 
ned out. at was the time, Mr. Murdstone, when she 
# birth to her boy here,” said my aunt, “‘ to the poor 
ild you sometimes tormented her through afterwards, 
h is a disagreeable remembrance, and makes the sight 
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of him odious now. Ay, ay! you needn’t wince!’’ said my 
aunt, ‘‘ I know it's true without that.” _ p 
He had stood by the door, all this while, observant of 
her with a smile upon his face, though his black eyebro WS 
were heavily contracted. I remarked now, that, though 
the smile was on his face still, his colour had gone in & 
moment, and he seemed to breathe as if he had been rur 
ning. | 
- ** Good-day, sir!” said my aunt, ‘* and good-bye! Good 
day to you, too, ma’am,”’ said my aunt, turning suddenl: 
upon his sister. ‘‘ Let me see you ride a donkey over m 
green again, and as sure as you have a head upon you 
shoulders, I’ll knock your bonnet off, and tread upon it! 
It would require a painter, and no common painter toc 
to depict my aunt’s face as she delivered herself of this ver 
unexpected sentiment, and Miss Murdstone’s face as sh 
heard it. But the manner of the speech, no less than th 
matter, was so fiery, that Miss Murdstone, without a wa 
in answer, discreetly put her arm through her brother’ 
and walked haughtily out of the cottage; my aunt rema 
ing in the window looking after them; prepared, I have 
doubt, in case of the donkey’s reappearance, to carry h 
threat into instant execution. 
` No attempt at defiance being made, however, her face 
gradually relaxed, and became so pleasant, that I was 
emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I did with grei 
heartiness, and with both my arms clasped round her neck 
I then shook hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with 
me a great many times, and hailed this happy close of the 
proceedings with repeated bursts of laughter. ; 
“You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly with me, Oi 
this child, Mr. Dick,’’ said my aunt. $ | 
‘I shall be delighted,” said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ to be t 
guardian of David’s son.” j 
‘“ Very good,” returned my aunt, ‘‘ that’s settled. I hav 
been thinking, do you know, Mr. Dick, that I might cal 
him Trotwood?’’ . F 
‘“ Certainly, certainly. Call him Trotwood, ce 
said Mr. Dick. ‘‘ David’s son’s Trotwood.’’ x | 
‘“ Trotwood Copperfield, you mean,” returned my aul 
“ Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copperfield,” sa 
Mr. Dick, a little abashed. = 
My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some ready 
made clothes, which were purchased for me that afternoe 
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marked ‘‘ Trotwood Copperfield,’’ in her own hand- 
iting, and in indelible marking ink, before I put them 


as over, I felt, for many days, like one in a dream. I 
ver thought that I had a curious couple of guardians in 


CHAPTER XV 
I MAKE ANOTHER BEGINNING 


R. DICK and I soon became the best of friends, 
and very often, when his day’s work was done, 
went out together to fly the great kite. Every day 
is life he had a long sitting at the Memorial, which never 
the least progress, however hard he laboured, for 
g Charles the First always strayed into it, sooner or 
, and then it was thrown aside, and another one begun. 
patience and hope with which he bore these perpetual 
ppointments, the mild perception he had that there 
something wrong about King Charles the First, the 

efforts he made to keep him out, and the certainty 
which he came in, and tumbled the Memorial out of 
Shape, made a deep impression on me. What Mr. Dick 
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supposed would come of the Memorial if it were completed; 
where he thought it was to go, or what he thought it was 
to do; he knew no more than anybody else, I believe. Nor 
was it at all necessary that he should trouble himself with — 
such questions, for if anything were certain under the sun, 
it was certain that the Memorial never would be finished. 

It was quite an affecting sight, I used to think, to see him“ 
with the kite, when it was up a great height in the air. 
What he had told me, in his room, about his belief in its” 
disseminating the statements pasted on it, which were 
nothing but old leaves of abortive Memorials, might have 
been a fancy with him sometimes; but not when he was out, 
looking up at the kite in the sky, and feeling it pull and tug” 
at his hand. He never looked so serene as he did then. I 
used to fancy, as I sat by him of an evening, on a green 
slope, and saw him watch the kite high in the quiet air, that 
it lifted his mind out of its confusion, and bore it (such was 
my boyish thought) into the skies. As he wound the string 
in, and it came lower and lower down, out of the beautiful 
light, until it fluttered to the ground, and lay there like a 
dead thing, he seemed to wake gradually out of a dream; 
and I remember to have seen him take it up, and look about 
him in a lost way, as if they had both come down together, 
so that I pitied him with all my heart. a | 

While I advanced in friendship and intimacy with Mr. 
Dick, I did not go backward in the favour of his staunch 
friend, my aunt. She took so kindly to me, that, in the 
course of a few weeks, she shortened my adopted name of 
Trotwood into Trot; and even encouraged me to hope that 
if I went on as I had begun, I might take equal rank in her 
affections with my sister Betsey Trotwood. 

‘“ Trot,” said my aunt one evening, when the back- 
gammon-board was placed as usual for herself and Mr. 
Dick, “ we must not forget your education.’ 

This was my only subject of anxiety, and I felt quite 
delighted by her referring to it. 

‘“ Should you like to go to school at Canterbury?” said | 
my aunt. 

I replied that I should like it very much, as it was so 
near her. 
“ Good,” said my aunt. ‘‘ Should you like to go to- 

morrow ?’’ 

Being already no stranger to the general rapidity of my 
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hnt’s evolutions, I was not surprised by the suddenness of 
, and said, ‘‘ Yes.’ 
“ Good,” said my aunt again. ‘‘ Janet, hire the gray 
on y and chaise to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and 
ack up Master Trotwood’s clothes to-night.” — 
I was greatly elated by these orders; but my heart smote 
e for my selfishness, when I witnessed their effect on Mr. 
ick, who was so low-spirited at the prospect of our 
paration, and played so ill in consequence, that my aunt, 
er giving him several admonitory raps on the knuckles 
ith her dice-box, shut up the board, and declined to play 
ith him any more. But, on hearing from my aunt that I 
nould sometimes come over on a Saturday, and that he 
ould sometimes come and see me on a Wednesday, he 
svived: and vowed to make another kite for those occa- 
ons, of proportions greatly surpassing the present one. In 
he morning he was downhearted again, and would have 
ustained himself by giving me all the money he had in his 
gssession, gold and silver too, if my aunt had not inter- 
osed, and limited the gift to five shillings, which, at his 
nest petition, were afterwards increased to ten. We. 
ed at the garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, 
nd Mr. Dick did not go into the house until my aunt had 
en me out of sight of it. 
My aunt, who was perfectly indifferent to public opinion, 
rove the gray pony through Dover in a masterly manner; 
itting high and stiff like a state coachman, keeping a 
teady eye upon him wherever he went, and making a point 
f not letting him have his own way in any respect. When 
$ came into the country road, she permitted him to relax 
little, however; and looking at me down in a valley of 
ushion by her side, asked me whether I was hap i 
“ Very happy indeed, thank you, aunt,” I said. 
She was much gratified; and both her hands being 
scupied, patted me on the head with her whip. 
ie fs it a large school, aunt?’’ I asked. 
“ Why, I don’t know,” said my aunt. ‘‘ We are going 
© Mr. Wickfield’s first.” 
“ Does he keep a school?” I asked. 
“ No, Trot,” said my aunt. ‘‘ He keeps an office.” 
I asked for no more information about Mr. Wickfield, as 
he offered none, and we conversed on other subjects until 
we came to Canterbury, where, as it was market-day, my 
unt had a great opportunity of insinuating the gray pony 
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among carts, baskets, vegetables, and hucksters’ goods. The 
hairbreadth turns and twists we made, drew down upon us 
a variety of speeches from the people standing about, which 
were not always complimentary; but my aunt drove on with 
perfect indifference, and 1 dare say would have taken hel 
own way with as much coolness through an enemy’s 
country. Se a 
At length we sg: a before a very old house bulging out 
over the road; a house with long, low lattice-windows 
bulging out still farther, and beams with carved heads on 
the ends bulging out too, so that I fancied the whole house 
was leaning forward, trying to see who was passing on the 
narrow pavement below. It was quite spotless in its 
cleanliness. The old-fashioned brass knocker on the lor 
arched door, ornamented with carved garlands of fruit an 
flowers, twinkled like a star; the two stone steps descendin; 
to the door were as white as if they had been covered wit! 
fair linen; and all the angles and corners, and carvings and 
mouldings, and quaint little panes of glass, and quainte 
little windows, though as old as the hills, were as pure a 
any snow that ever fell upon the hills. . 
When the pony-chaise oo at the door, and my eyes 
were intent upon the house, I saw a cadaverous face appea 
at a small window on the ground floor (in a little roun 
tower that formed one side ot the house), and quickl 
disappear. The low arched door then opened, and the fac 
came out. It was quite as cadaverous as it had looked if 
the window, though in the grain of it there was that ting 
of red which is sometimes to be observed in the skins of red 
haired people. It belonged to a red-haired person—a yout 
of fifteen, as I take it now, but looking much older—whos 
hair was cropped as close as the closest stubble; who ha 
hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a red 
brown; so unsheltered and unshaded, that remembe 
wondering how he went to sleep. He was high-shouldere 
and voni dressed in decent black, with a white wisp of ål 
neckcloth; buttoned up to the throat; and had a long, lank, 
skeleton hand, which particularly attracted my attention, 
as he stood at the pony’s head, rubbing his chin with it, 
and looking up at us in the chaise. 
‘Is Mr. Wickfield at home, Uriah Heep?” said my aun: 
‘“ Mr. Wickfield’s at home, ma’am,’’ said Uriah Heep, 
“‘ if you'll please to walk in there,” pointing with his long 


hand to the room he meant. 
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We got out; and leaving him to hold the pony, went into 
long, low lour looking towards the street, from the 
ndow of which I caught a glimpse, as { went in, of Uriah 
ep breathing into the pony’s nostrils, and immediately 
sering them with his hand, as if he were putting some 
ell upon him. Opposite to the tall, old chimney-piece, 
sre two portraits: one of a gentleman with gray hair 
hough not by any means an old man) and black eyebrows, 
ho was looking over some papers tied together with red 
pe; the other, of a lady, with a very placid and sweet 

ession of face, who was looking at me. Bs ee 
believe I was turning about in search of Uriah’s picture, 
hen, a door at the farther end of the room opening, a 
ntleman entered, at sight of whom I turned to the first- 
entioned portrait again, to make quite sure that it had 

come out of its frame. But it was stationary; and as 
e gentleman advanced into the light, I saw that he was 
me years older than when he had had his picture painted. 
“ Miss Betsey Trotwood,” said the gentleman, ““ pray 
alk in. I was engaged for the moment, but you’ll excuse 
y being busy. You know my motive. I have but one in 


è: oy 
ia Miss Betsey thanked him, and we went into his room, 
hich was furnished as an office, with books, papers, tin 
xes, and so forth. It looked into a garden, and had an 
on safe let into the wall; so immediately over the mantel- 
elf, that I wondered, as I sat down, how the sweeps got 
und it when they sabii the chimney. 
“ Well, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield; for 1 soon 
und that it was he, and that he was a lawyer, and steward 
the estates of a rich aaan of the county; ‘‘ what 
ind blows you here? Not an ill wind, I hope?” 
“ No,” replied my aunt, “ I have not come for any 


T“ That’s right, ma'am,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘‘ You had 
Metter come for anything else.” 

His hair was quite white now, though his eyebrows were 
ill black. He had a very agreeable face, and, I thought, 
as handsome. There was a certain richness in his com- 
exion, which I had been long accustomed, under Peg- 
tty’s tuition, to connect with port wine; and I fancied 
was in his voice too, and referred his growing corpulency 
the same cause. He was very cleanly dressed, in a blue 
sat, striped waistcoat, and nankeen trousers; and his fine 
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frilled shirt and cambric neckcloth looked unusually s 
and white, reminding my strolling fancy (I call to mind) 
the plumage on the breast of a swan. . 

‘“ This is my nephew,” said my aunt. 

“ Wasn’t aware you had one, Miss Trotwood,” said M 
Wickfield. 

‘“ My grand-nephew, that is to say,” observed my au 

“ Wasn’t ar a had a grand-nephew, I give you n 
word,’’ said Mr. Wickfield. ; 4 

‘ I have adopted him,” said my aunt, with a wave of h 
hand, importing that his knowledge and his ignorance we 
all one to her, *‘ and I have brought him here, to 
to a school where he may be thoroughly well taught, a 
well treated. Now tell me where that school is, and what 
is, and all about it.” 

‘* Before I can advise you properly,” said Mr. Wickfiel 
“ the old question, you know. What’s your motive 
this?’’ 

‘“ Deuce take the man!” exclaimed my aunt. ‘* Alway: 
fishing for motives, when they’re on the surface! 
to make the child happy and useful.’’ 

‘ It must be a mixed motive, I think,” said Mr. Wie 
field, shaking his head and smiling, incredulously. 

‘ A mixed fiddlestick!’’ returned my aunt. ‘‘ You cla 
to have one plain motive in all you do yourself. You do 
suppose, I hope, that you are the only plain dealer in t 
world?” 

‘“ Ay, but I have only one motive in life, Miss T 
wood,” he rejoined, smiling. ‘‘ Other people have doze 
scores, hundreds. I have only one. There’s the difference 
However, that’s beside the question. The best school! 
Whatever the motive, you want the best?” 

My aunt nodded assent. F 

‘“ At the best we have,” said Mr. Wickfield, considering 
“ your nephew couldn’t board just now.” 

“ But he could board somewhere else, I suppose?” sug 
gested my aunt. 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little discussi 
he proposed to take my aunt to the school, that she mig 
see it and judge for herself; also, to take her, with the sat 
object, to two or three houses where he thought I could bi 
boarded. My aunt embracing the proposal, we were 
three going out together, when he stopped and said— ` 

‘‘ Our little friend here might have some motive, 
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laps, for objecting to the arrangements. I think we had 
etter leave him behind?”’ 

_My aunt seemed disposed to contest the point; but to 
cilitate matters I said I would gladly remain behind, if 
hey pleased; and returned into Mr. Wickfield’s office, 
yhere I sat down again, in the chair I had first occupied, 
o await their return. 

It so happened that this chair was opposite a narrow 
passage, which ended in the little circular room where I had 
zen Uriah Heep’s pale face looking out of window. 
tiah, having taken the pony to a neighbouring stable, was 
t work at a desk in this room, which had a brass frame on 
he top to hang papers upon, and on which the writing he 
was makiug a copy of was then hanging. Though his face 
as towards me, I thought, for some time, the writing 
seing between us, that he could not see me; but looking 
that way more attentively, it made me uncomfortable to 
observe that, every now and then, his sleepless eyes would 
rome below the writing, like two red suns, and stealthily 
e at me for I dare say a whole minute at a time, during 
hich his pen went, or pretended to go, as cleverly as ever. 
made several attempts to get out of their way—such as 
standing on a chair to look at a map on the other side of the 
oom, and poring over the columns of a Kentish newspaper 

but they always attracted me back again; and when- 
ever I looked towards those two red suns, I was sure to 
ind them, either just rising or just setting. 

At length, much to my relief, my aunt and Mr. Wickfield 
came back, after a pretty long absence. They were not so 

ecessful as I could have wished; for though the advan- 
tages of the school were undeniable, my aunt had not 
@approved of any of the boarding-houses proposed for me. 
‘ It’s very unfortunate,’’ said my aunt. ‘‘ I don’t know 
at to do, Trot.” 
“Tt does happen unfortunately,” said Mr. Wickfield. 
* But I’ll tell you what you can do, Miss Trotwood.”’ 
_** What’s that?” inquired my aunt. 
_ * Leave your nephew here, for the present. He’s a quiet 
llow. He won’t disturb me at all. It’s a capital house for 
study. As quiet as a monastery, and almost as roomy. 
fave him here.” 
_ My aunt evidently liked the offer, though she was delicate 
of accepting it. So did I. 

* Come, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield. “ This is 

E] 
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arrangement, you know. If it don’t act well, or don’t quite 
accord with our mutual convenience, he can easily go to 
the right about. There will be time to find some better 
place for him in the meanwhile. You had better deter: 
mine to leave him here for the present!”’ E 

* I am very much obliged to you,” said my aunt; “an 
so is he, I see; but——’”’ 

‘* Come! I know what you mean,” cried Mr. Wickfield. 
“ You shall not be oppressed by the receipt of favours 
Miss Trotwood. You may pay for him if you like. Wi 
won't be hard about terms, but you shall pay if you will.” 

‘‘On that understanding,” said my aunt, “* though i 
doesn’t lessen the real obligation, I shall be very glad t 
leave him.” 

‘‘ Then come and see my little housekeeper,’ 
Wickfield. 

We accordingly went up a wonderful old staircase; witt 
a balustrade so broad that we might have gone up thai 
almost as easily; and into a shady old drawing-room 
lighted by some three or four of the quaint windows I hac 
looked up at from the street, which had old oak seats i 
them, that seemed to have come of the same trees as th 
shining oak floor, and the great beams in the ceiling. I 


> 


said Mr 


was a prettily furnished room, with a piano, and some livel: 
furniture in red and green, and some flowers. It seemed t 
be all old nooks and corners; and in every nook and corne 
there was some gueer little table, or cupboard, or bookcase 
or seat, something or other, that made me think there 
was not such another good corner in the room; until | 
looked at the next one, and found it equal to it, if no 
better. On everything there was the same air of retirement 
and cleanliness that marked the house outside. ? 

Mr. Wickfield tapped at a door in a corner of the panelled 
wall, and a girl of about my own age came quickly out and 
kissed him. On her face, I saw immediately the placid 
and sweet expression of the lady whose picture had looked 
at me downstairs. It seemed to my imagination as if the | 
portrait had grown womanly, and the original remained a 
child. Although her face was quite bright and happy, there. 
was a tranquillity about it, and about her—a quiet, good, 
calm spice l never have forgotten; that I never shall | 
orget. | 

This was his little housekeeper his daughter Agnes, Mr. 
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ckfield said. When I heard how he said it, and saw 
how he held her hand, I guessed what the one motive of his 
e was. 

She had a little basket-trifle hanging at her side, with 
keys in it; and looked as staid and as discreet a house- 
keeper as the old house could have. She listened to her 
father, as he told her about me, with a pleasant face; and 
when he had concluded, proposed to my aunt, that' we 
should go upstairs and see my room. We all went together; 
she before us: and a glorious old room it was, with more 
oak beams, and diamond panes: and the broad balustrade 
going all the way up to it. 

I cannot call to mind where or when, in my childhood, 

I had seen a stained glass window in a church. Nor do I 
ecollect its subject. But I know that when I saw her turn 
ound, in the grave light of the old staircase, and wait for 
us, above, I thought of that window; and that I associated 
something of its tranquil brightness with Agnes Wickfield 
ever afterwards. 
My aunt was as happy as I was, in the arrangement made 
for me; and we went down to the drawing-room again, 
well pleased and tified. As she would not hear of 
staying to dinner, lest she should by any chance fail to 
arrive at home with the gray pony before dark; and as I 
apprehend Mr. Wickfield knew her too well, to argue any 
point with her; some lunch was provided for her there, and 
es went back to her governess, and Mr. Wickfield to his 
office. So we were left to take leave of one another with- 
out any restraint. 

She told me that everything would be arranged for me by 
Mr. Wickfield, and that I should want for nothing, and 
gave me the kindest words and the best advice. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt in conclusion, ‘‘ be a credit to 
yourself, to me, and Mr. Dick, and Heaven be with 

er 


I was greatly overcome, and could only thank her, again 
and again, and send my love to Mr. Dick. 

“ Never,” said my aunt, ‘‘ be mean in anything; never 
be false: never be cruel. Avoid those three vices, Trot, and 
I can always be h ul of you ” 

I mised, as well as I could, that I would not abuse her 
kindness or forget her admonition. 

“ The pony's at the door,” said my aunt, “ and I am 
off! Stay here.” 
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With these words she embraced me hastily, and went ou 
of the room, shutting the door after her. At first I was 
startled by so abrupt a departure, and almost feared I hac 
displeased her; but when I looked into the street, and sav 
how dejectedly she got into the chaise, and drove awa; 
without looking up, I understood her better, and did not de 
her that injustice. 

By five o’clock, which was Mr. Wickfield’s dinner hour, 
had mustered up my spirits again, and was ready for m 
knife and fork. The cloth was only laid for us two; bu 
Agnes was waiting in the drawing-room before dinner, weni 
down with her father, and sat opposite to him at table. | 
doubted whether he could have dined without her. 

We did not stay there after dinner, but came upstair 
into the drawing-room again: in one snug corner of whicl 
Agnes set glasses for her father, and a decanter of po 
wine. I thought he would have missed its usual flavour, i 
it had been put there for him by any other hands. 

There he sat, taking his wine, and taking a good deal o 
it, for two hours; while Agnes played on the piano, worked 
and talked to him and me. He was, for the most part, gay 
and cheerful with us; but sometimes his eyes rested om 
her, and he fell into a brooding state, and was silent. She 
always observed this quickly, as I thought, and always 
roused him with a question of caress. Then he came out 
of his meditation, and drank more wine. | 

Agnes made the tea, and presided over it; and the tim 
passed away after it, as after dinner, until she went to bed 
when her father took her in his arms and kissed her, and 
she being gone, ordered candles in his office. Then I wen 
to bed too. 

But in the course of the evening I had rambled down ti 
the door, and a little way along the street, that I migh 
have another a a at the old houses, and the gra 
cathedral; and might think of my coming through that old 
city on my journey, and of my passing the very house 
lived in, without knowing it. As I came back, I saw Uria 
Heep shutting up the office; and feeling friendly towards 
everybody, went in and spoke to him, and at parting, gave 
him my hand. But oh, what a clammy hand his was! as 
ghostly to the touch as to the sight. I rubbed mine after- 
wards, to warm it, and to rub his off. t 

It was such an uncomfortable hand, that, when I went to 
my room, it was still cold and wet upon my memory. 
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saning out of window, and seeing one of the faces on 
he beam-ends looking at me sideways, I fancied it was 
riah Heep got up there somehow, and shut him out in a 


urry. 


CHAPTER XVI 
I AM A NEW BOY IN MORE SENSES THAN ONE 


EXT morning, after breakfast, I entered on school 
| life again. I went, accompanied by Mr. Wickfeld, 
to the scene of my future studies—a grave building 
n a courtyard, with a learned air about it that seemed very 
yell suited to the stray rooks and jackdaws who came down 
rom the cathedral towers to walk with a clerkly bearing 
m the grass-plot—and was introduced to my new master, 
Dr. Strong. 
Dr. Strong looked almost as rusty, to my thinking, as the 
all iron rails and gates outside the house; and almost as 
tiff and heavy as the great stone urns that flanked them, 
ad were set up, on the top of the red-brick wall, at regular 
listances all round the court, like sublimated skittles, for 
ime to play at. He was in his library (I mean Dr. Strong 
vas), with his clothes not particularly well brushed, and 
nis hair not particularly well combed; his knee-smalls un- 
braced; his long, black gaiters unbuttoned; and his shoes 
awning like two caverns on the hearth-rug. Turning upon 
me a lustreless eye, that reminded me of a long-forgotten 
blind old horse who once used to crop the grass, and tumble 
ver the graves, in Blunderstone churchyard, he said he 
3 glad to see me; and then he gave me his hand, which 
didn’t know what to do with, as it did nothing for itself. 
But, sitting at work, not far off from Dr. Strong, was a 
yery pretty young lady—whom he called Annie, and who 
his daughter, I supposed—who got me out of my 
difficulties wy Pe ea down to put Dr. Strong’s shoes on, 
nd button his gaiters, which she did with great cheerful- 
ness and quickness. When she had finished and we were 
Zoin g> to the school-room, I was much surprised to hear 
ir. Wickfield, in bidding her good-morning, address her as 
‘Mrs. Strong ’’; and I was wondering could she be Dr. 
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Strong’s son’s wife or could she be Mrs. Dr. Strong, whe 
Dr. Strong himself unconsciously enlightened me. a 

“ By the bye, Wickfield,’ he said, stopping in a pass- 
age with his hand on my shoulder, ‘‘ you have not four 
any suitable provision for my wife’s cousin yet?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘* No. Not yet.” 

‘* I could wish it done as soon as it can be done, Wick 
field,” said Dr. Strong, “ for Jack Maldon is needy, an 
idle; and of those two bad things, worse things sometime 
come. What does Dr. Watts say,” he added, looking a 
me, and moving his head to the time of his quotation 
‘* * Satan finds some mischief still, for idle hands to do.’ ’ 

“ Egad, Doctor,” returned Mr Wickfield, ‘‘ if Dr. t 
knew mankind, he might have written, with as much trutł 
‘Satan finds some mischief still, for busy hands to do. 
The busy people achieve their full share of mischief in tl 
world, you may rely upon it. What have the people bee 
about, who have been the busiest in getting money, and i 
getting power, this century or two? No mischief?” | 

‘* Jack Maldon will never be very busy in getting either, 
expect,’’ said Dr. Strong, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

‘* Perhaps not,” said Mr. Wickfield; ** and you bring n 
back to the question, with an apology for digressing. Ne 
I have not been able to dispose of Mr. Jack Maldon yet. 
believe,” he said this with some hesitation, ‘‘ I otra’ 
your motive, and it makes the thing more difficult.” 3 

‘“ My motive,” returned Dr. Strong, ‘‘ is to make som 
suitable provision for a cousin, and an old playfellow, 
Annie’s.’ 

‘Yes, 1 know,” said Mr. Wickfield; ‘‘ at home oF 
abroad.” = | 

‘‘ Ay!” replied the Doctor, apparently wondering why 
he emphasised those words so much. ‘‘ At home or 
abroad.” E 

‘“ Your own expression, you know,” said Mr. Wickfielc 
‘* Or 'abroad i 

‘“* Surely,” 
other.”’ . 

“ One or other? Have you no choice?” asked Mi 
Wickfield. ‘ 

“ No,” returned the Doctor. 

‘“ No?” with astonishment. 

‘“ Not the least.”’ 


the Doctor answered. ‘‘ Surely. One < 
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“ No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “ for meaning abroad, 
nd not at home?’’ 
““ No,” returned the Doctor. 
‘< I am bound to believe you, and of course I do believe 
ou,” said Mr. Wickfield. “ It might have simplified my 
ffice very much, if I had known it before. But I confess 
entertained another impression.”’ 
Dr. Strong regarded him with a puzzled and doubting 
pok, which almost immediately subsided into a smile that 
ave me great encouragement; for it was full of amiability 
nd sweetness, and there was a simplicity in it, and indeed 
a his whole manner, when the studious, pondering frost 
pon it was got through, very attractive and hopeful to a 
scholar like me. Repeating ‘“‘ no,” and ‘‘ not the 
sast, ” and other short assurances to the same purport, Dr. 
trong jogged on before us, at a queer, uneven pace; and 
followed: Mr. Wickfield looking grave, I observed, and 
haking his head to himself, without knowing that I saw 


ss 


i 


The school-room was a pretty large hall, on the quietest 
de of the house, confronted by the stately stare of some 
alf-dozen of the great urns, and commanding a peep of an 
ld secluded garden belonging to the Doctor, where the 
hes were ripening on the sunny south wall. There 
sre two great aloes, in tubs, on the turf outside the win- 
ows; the broad, hard leaves of which plant (looking as if 
hey were made of painted tin) have ever since, by associa- 
ion, been symbolical to be of silence and retirement. About 
e and twenty boys were studiously engaged at their books 
hen we went in, but they rose to give the Doctor good- 
aorning, and remained standing when they saw Mr. Wick- 
eld and me. 

“A new boy, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor; 
“Trotwood Copperfield.’’ 
“One Adams, who was the head-boy, then stepped out of 
is place and welcomed me. He looked like a young 
gyman, in his white cravat, but he was very affable and 
food-humoured; and he showed me my place, and presented 
ne to the masters, in a gentlemanly way that would have 
put me at my ease, if anything could. 
It seemed to me so long, however, since I had been 
mong such boys, or among any companions of my own 
e, except Mick Walker and Mealy Potatoes, that I felt 
strange as ever I have done in all my life. I was so 
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conscious of having passed through scenes of which the 
could have no knowledge, and of having acquired exper 
ences foreign to my age, appearance, and condition, as or 
of them, that I half believed it was an imposture to corm 
there as an ordinary little school-boy. I had become, i 
the Murdstone & Grinby time, however short or long 
may have been, so unused to the sports and games of boys 
that I knew I was awkward and inexperienced in the cor 
monest things belonging to them. Whatever I had learnt 
had so slipped away from me in the sordid cares of n 
life from day to night, that now, when I was examine 
about what I knew, I knew nothing, and was put into t 
lowest form of the school. But, troubled as I was, by m 
want of boyish skill, and of book-learning too, I was mac 
infinitely more uncomfortable by the consideration, that, 
what I did know, I was much further removed from m 
companions than in what I did not. My mind ran up 
what they would think, if they knew of my familia 
acquaintance with the King’s Bench Prison? Was 
anything about me which would reveal my proceedings i 
connection with the Micawber family—all those pawnin 
and sellings, and suppers—in spite of myself? Suppo 
some of the boys had seen me coming through Canterbu 
wayworn and ragged, and should find me out? ni 
would they say, who made so light of money, if they cou 
know how I had scraped my halfpence together, for t 
purchase of my daily saveloy and beer, or my slices 
pudding? How would it affect them, who were so innocel 
of London life, and London streets, to discover how kno 
ing I was (and was ashamed to be) in some of the mean 
phases of both? All this ran in my head so much, on th 
first day at Dr. Strong’s, that I felt distrustful of r 
slightest look and gesture; shrunk within myself whensd 
ever I was approached by one of my new schoolfellows; amt 
hurried off the minute school was over, afraid of commit 
ting myself in my response to any friendly notice 
advance. 
But there was such an influence in Mr. Wickfield’s € 
house, that when I knocked at it, with my new scho 
books under my arm, I began to feel my uneasiness so 


l 
| 
ing away. As I went up to my at old room, the g i 
j 


shadow of the staircase seemed to fall upon my doubts an 
fears, and to make the past more indistinct. I sat there 


sturdily, conning my books, until dinner-time (we were ou 
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f school for good at three); and went down, hopeful of 
ecoming a passable sort of boy yet. 

Agnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for her father, 
ho was detained by someone in his office. She met me 
vith her pleasant smile, and asked me how I liked the: 
nool. I told her I should like it very much, I hoped; but 
was a little strange to it at first. 

“* You have never been to school,” I said, ‘‘ have you?” 
““ Oh, yes! Every day.” 

“ Ah, but you mean here, at your own home?” ; 
“ Papa couldn’t spare me to go anywhere else,’’ she 
aswered, smiling and shaking her head. ‘‘ His house- 

r must be in his house, you know.” 
*“ He is very fond of you, I am sure,” I said. 

She nodded “ Yes,’’ and went to the door to listen for his 
oming up, that she might meet him on the stairs. But, as 
> was not there, she came back again. 

“ Mama has been dead ever since I was born,” she said, 
a her quiet way. “ I only know her picture, downstairs. 
ao you looking at it yesterday. Did you think whose it 
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I told her yes, because it was so like herself. 
“ Papa says so, too,“ said Agnes, pleased. ‘‘ Hark! . 
hat’s papa now!”’ 

Her bright, calm face lighted up with pleasure as she 
rent to meet him, and as they came in, hand in hand. He 
reeted me cordially; and told me I should certainly be 
appy under Dr. Strong, who was one of the gentlest of 
“ There may be some, perhaps—I don’t know that there 
e—who abuse his kindness,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘‘ Never 
e one of those, Trotwood, in anything. He is the least 
auspicious of mankind; and whether that’s a merit, or 
hether it’s a blemish, it deserves consideration in all deal- 
igs with the Doctor, great or small.’’ 

e spoke, I thought, as if he were weary, or dissatisfied 
ith something; but I did not pursue the question in my 
lind, for dinner was just then announced, and we went 
n and took the same seats as before. 

We had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep put in his red 
sad and his lank hand at the door, and said— 

“ Here’s Mr. Maldon begs the favour of a word, sir.’’ 
“Iam but this moment quit of Mr. Maldon,”’ said his 
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“ Yes, sir,” returned Uriah; ‘‘ but Mr. Maldon has con 
back, and he begs the favour of a word.”’ 4 
As he held the door open with his hand, Uriah looked 
me, and looked at Agnes, and looked at the dishes, an 
looked at the plates, and looked at every object in tl 
room, I thought—yet seemed to look at nothing; he mac 
such an appearance all the while of keeping his red ey 
dutifully on his master. + a 

‘“ I beg your pardon. It’s only to say, on reflection, 
cbserved a voice behind Uriah, as Uriah’s head was pushe 
away, and the speaker’s substituted, ‘‘ pray excuse me f 
this intrusion—that as it seems I have no choice in t 
matter, the sooner I go abroad, the better. My cous 
Annie did say, when we talked of it, that she liked to ha’ 
her friends within reach rather than to have them banishe 
and the old Doctor i: i 

‘Dr. Strong, was :that?” Mr. Wickfield interpose 

avely. ae 

“ Dr. Strong of course,’’ returned the other ;‘‘ I call hi 
the old Doctor—it’s all the same, you know.” 

“ I don’t know,” returned Mr. Wickfield. 

‘“ Well, Dr. Strong,” said the other—‘‘ Dr. Strong was 
the same mind, I believed. But as it appears from t 
course you take with me that he has changed his min 
why, there’s no more to be said, except that the soone 
am off, the better. Therefore, I thought I’d come back a 
say, that the sooner I am off, the better. When a plun 
is nd be made into the water, it’s of no use lingering on t 
bank.” 1 

‘‘ There shall be as little lingering as possible, in ye 
case, Mr. Maldon, you may depend upon it,” said J 
Wickfield. 4 

‘* Thank’ee,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Much obliged. I do 
want to look a gift-horse in the mouth, which is noi 
gracious thing to do; otherwise, I dare say, my cou 
Annie could easily arrange it in her own way. I suppt 
Annie would only have to say to the old Doctor——” 

‘‘ Meaning that Mrs. Strong would only have to say 
her husband—do I follow you?” said Mr. Wickfield. ~ 

‘“ Quite so,” returned the other, ‘‘ —would only hay 
to say that she wanted such and such a thing to be so: 
so; and it would be so and so, as a matter of course. T 

‘‘ And whv as a matter of course, Mr. Maldon?” aske 
Mr. Wickfield, sedately eating his dinner. of 
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“* Why, because Annie’s a charming young girl, and the 
ld Doctor—Dr. Strong, I mean—is not quite a charming 
pung boy,’’ said Mr. Jack Maldon; laughing. ‘‘ No offence 
o anybody, Mr. Wickfield. 1 only mean that I suppose 
ome compensation is fair and reasonable in that sort of 
narriage.’ 

“Compensation to the lady, sir?” asked Mr. Wickfield, 

a] 


p 


af To the lady, sir,” Mr. Jack Maldon answered, laugh 
ng. But appearing to remark that Mr. Wickfield went on 
vith his dinner in the same sedate, immovable manner, 
nd that there was no hope of making him relax a muscle 
f his face, he added— 
“ However, I have said what I came back to say, and, 
vith another apology for this intrusion, I may take myself 
iff. Of course I shall observe your directions, in consider- 
ng the matter as one to be arranged between you and me 
" yi and not to be referred to, up at the Doctor’s.” 

“ Have you dined?” asked Mr. Wickfield, with a motion 
f his hand towards the table. 
“ Thank’ee. I am going to dine,” said Mr. Maldon, 
with my cousin Annie Good-bye!” 
Mr Wickfield, without rising, looked after him thought- 
ally as he went out He was rather a shallow sort of young 
entleman, I thought, with a handsome face, a rapid utter- 
nce, and a confident, bold air. And this was the first 
ever saw of Mr Jack Maldon; whom I had not expected to 
so soon, when I heard the Doctor speak of him that 
normming. 
When we had dined, we went upstairs again where 
thing went on exactly as on the previous day. Agnes 
the glasses and decanter in the same corner, and Mr. 
kfield sat down to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes 
layed the piano to him, sat by him, and worked and 
Iked, and played some games of dominoes with me. In 
pod time she made tea; and afterwards. when I brought 

n my books, looked into them, and showed me what 

ihe knew of them (which was no slight matter, though she 
d it was), and what was the best way to learn and under- 
d them. I see her. with her modest, orderly, placid 
ner, and I hear her beautiful, calm voice, as | write 
words The influence for all good, which she came 
exercise over me at a later time, begins already to 
nd upon my breast. I love little Em’ly, and I don’t 
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love Agnes—no, not at all in that way—but I feel that there 
are goodness, peace, and truth, wherever Agnes is: and 
that the soft light of the coloured window in the church, 
seen long ago, falls on her always, and on me when I am 
near her, and on everything around. N 

The time having come for her withdrawal for the night, 
and she having left us, I gave Mr. Wickfield my hand, 
preparatory to going away myself. But he checka me and 
said, ‘‘ Should you like to stay with us, Trotwood, or toj 
go elsewhere?” 

“ To stay,” I answered quickly. 

“ You are sure?” 

“ If you please. If I may!” 

‘‘ Why, it’s but a dull life that we lead here, boy, I am 
afraid,” he said. 4 

“ Not more dull for me than Agnes, sir. Not dull at all!” 

‘“ Than Agnes,” he repeated, walking slowly to the great | 
chimney-piece, and leaning against it. ‘‘ Than Agnes 

He had drank wine that evening (or I fancied it), until | 
his eyes were bloodshot. Not that I could see them now, | 
for they were cast dawn, and shaded by his hand; but It nad | 
noticed them a little while before. 

‘* Now, I wonder,” he muttered, ‘‘ whether my Agnes 
tires of me. When should I ever roe of her! But that’s | 
different—that’s quite different.” pe 

He was musing—not speaking to me, so I remained 
quiet. a 

‘ A dull old house,’’ he said, ‘‘ and a monotonous life; | 
but I must keep her near me. If me thought that I may die 
and leave my darling, or that my darling may die and leave 
me, comes, like a spectre, to ds stress my happiest ho rs, | 
and is only to be drowned in——’”’ 

He did not supply the word; but pacing slowly to the 
place where he had sat, and mechanically going through the 
action of pouring wine from the empty decanter, set it 
down and paced back again, ; 

‘“ If it is miserable to bear, when she is here,’’ he said, 

‘what would it be, and she away? No, no, no. I car not 
= that.” zi 

He leaned against the chimney-piece, brooding so long 
that I could not decide whether to run the risk of disturb- 
ing him by going, or to remain quietly where I was, until 
he should come out of his reverie. At length he 
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himself, and looked about the room until his eyes encoun- 
tered mine. 

“ Stay with us, Trotwood, eh?” he said, in his equal 
manner, and as if he were answering something I Raa 
just said. “I am glad of it. You are com any to us 

It’s wholesome to have you here. olesome 
E me, wholesome for Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all 
us.’’ 

“ I am sure it is for me, sir,” I said. “Iam so glad 
to be here.” 

“ That’s a fine fellow!” said Mr. Wickfield. “ As long 
as you are glad to be here, you shall stay here.” He 
shook hands with me upon it, and clapped me on the 
back; and told me that when I had an ing to do at 
night after Agnes had left us, or when I wished to read 
for my own pleasure, I was free to come down to his 
room, if he were there and if I desired it for company’s 
sake, and to sit with him. I thanked him for his con- 
sideration; and, as he went down soon afteswards, and 
[ was not tired, went down too, with a book in my hand, 
to avail myself, for half an hour, of his permission. 
~ But, seeing a light in the little round office, and 
immediately feeling myself attracted towards Uriah Heep, 
who had a sort of fascination for me, I went in there 
instead. I found Uriah reading a great fat book, with 
such demonstrative attention, that his lank forefinger 
followed up every line as he read, and made clamm 
dracks along the pase (or so I fully believed) like a snail. 

“ You are working late to-night, Uriah,” says I. 


“ I am not doing office-work, Master Copperfield,” said 
Uriah 


“ What work, then?” I asked. 
~" I am improving my legal knowledge, Master Copper- 
field,” said Uriah. ‘‘ I am going through Tidd’s Practice. 
, what a writer Mr. Tidd is, Master Copperfield !’’ 

y stool was such a tower of observation, that as I 
hed him reading on again, after this rapturous ex- 
tion, and following up the lines with his forefinger, 
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I observed that his nostrils, which were thin and pointed, 
with sh dints in them, had a singular and most un- 
comfortable way of expanding and contracting themselves 
—that they seemed to twinkle, instead of his eyes, which 
hardly ever twinkled at all. ; 
‘* I suppose you are quite a great lawyer?” I said, after 
looking at him for some time. Ai 
‘* Me, Master Copperfield?’’ said Uriah. ‘‘ Oh, no! I’m 
a very umble person.”’ f 
It was no fancy of mine about his hands, I observed 
for he frequently ground the palms against each other as 
to squeeze them dry and warm, besides often wiping them, 
in a stealthy way, on his ket-handkerchief. 
‘‘ I am well aware that Í am the umblest person going,” 
said Uriah Heep, modestly; ‘‘ let the other be where hej| 
may. My mother is likewise a very umble person. Wel 
live in a numble abode, Master Copperfield, but have muck 
to be thankful for. My father’s former calling was umble. 
He was a sexton.” í 
‘‘ What is he now?” I asked. | 
‘ He is a partaker of glory at present, Master Cop 
field,’’ said Uriah Heep. ‘‘ But we have much to be thank- 
ful for. How much have I to be thankful for in living with 
Mr. Wickfield!’’ i 
I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wickfield long? ` 
‘‘T have been with him, going on four year, Master 
Copperfield,’’ said Uriah; shutting up his book, after care- 
fully marking the place where he had left off. ‘‘ Since 
a year after my father’s death. How much have I to be 
thankful for in that! How much have I to be thankful 
for in Mr. Wickfield’s kind intention to give me my articles, 
which would otherwise not lay within the umble means of 
mother and self!” ; 
‘“ Then, when your articled time is over, you’ll be a 
regular lawyer, I suppose?” said I. E 
“ With the blessing of Providence, Master Copperfield,” 
returned Uriah. a 
‘‘ Perhaps you'll be a partner in Mr. Wickfield’s business, 
one of these days,” I said, to make myself agreeable 
“and it will be Wickfield & Heep, or Heep late 
Wickfield.” bi 
‘Oh, no, Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, shaking 
his head, “ I am much too umble for that!” ; 
He certainly did look uncommonly like the carved fac¢ 
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on the beam outside my window, as he sat, in his humility, 
eyeing me sideways, with his mouth widened, and the 
creases in his cheeks. 

“Mr. Wickfield is a most excellent man, Master 
Copperfield,” said Uriah. ‘‘ If you have known him long, 
you know it, I am sure, much better than I can inform 

T d : ; 

I replied that I was certain he was; but that I had not 
known him long myself, though he was a friend of my 
aunt’s. 

“ Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. ‘* Your 
aunt is a sweet lady, Master Copperfield !’’ 

He had a way of writhing when he wanted to express 
enthusiasm, which was very ugly; and which diverted m 
attention from the compliment he had paid my relation, 
to the snaky “ne pe sw bis throat and body. 

* A sweet lady, ter Copperfield!’’ said Uriah Heep. 
“She has a great admiration for Miss Agnes, Master 
Copperfield, I believe?” 

t said ' Yes,” boldly; not that I knew anything about 
it, Heaven forgive me! 

__ “* I hope you have, too, Master Copperfield,’’ said Uriah. 
“ But I am sure you must have.”’ 

“ Everybody must have,” I returned. 

'“ Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep, 
“for that remark! It is so true! Umble as [ am, I 
know it is so true! Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield!’ 

He writhed himself quite off his stool in the excitement 
of his feelings, and, being off, began to make arrangements 
for going home. 

“ Mother will be expecting me,” he said, referring to a 
pale, inexpressive-faced watch in his pocket, “ and getting 
uneasy; for though we are very umble, Master Copperfield, 
we are much attached to one another. If you would come 

see us any afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our 
ly dwelling, mother would be as proud of your company 
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I said I should be glad to come. 
“ Thank a A Master Copperfield,"’ returned Uriah, 
putting his away upon a shelf ‘“ I suppose you 
vg here some time, Master Copperfield?” 

said | was going to be brought up there, | believed, as 
as I remained at school. 


“Oh, indeed!" exclaimed Uriah: “ | should think you 
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would come into the business at last, Master Coppa ‘ 
I protested that I had no views of that sort, and that 
no such scheme was entertained in my behalf by anybo 
but Uriah insisted on blandly replying to all my assurances, 
‘Oh, yes, Master Copperfield, I should think you wo ld, 
indeed !’’ and, ‘‘ Oh, indeed, Master Copperfield, I shot 
think you would, certainly !’’ over and over again. Sela 
at last, ready to leave the office for the night, he askec 
me if it would suit my convenience to have the light pi 
out; and on my answering “‘ Yes,” instantly extingu ‘a 
it. After shaking hands with me—his hand felt like | 
fish, in the dark—he opened the door into the street 
very little, and crept out, and shut it, leaving me to grop 
my way back into the house: which cost me some troub 
and a fall over his stool. This was the proximate cause, 
suppose, of my dreaming about him, for what appeared t 
me to be half the night; and dreaming, among oth 
things, that he had launched Mr. Peggotty’s house on | 
piratical expedition, with a black flag at the mast-head 
bearing the inscription “ Tidd’s Practice,” under wh 
diabolical ensign he was carrying me and little Em'ly ¢ 
the Spanish Main, to be drowned. 
I got a little the better of my uneasiness when I wer 
to school next day, and a good deal the better next di 
and so shook it off by degrees that in less than a fortnig 
I was quite at home, and happy, among my new co a 
panions. I was awkward enough in their games, an 
backward enough in their studies; but custom w ould) 
improve me in the first respect, I hoped, and hard v 
in the second. Accordingly, I went to work very iat tå 
both in play and in earnest, and gained great commend: 
tion. And, in a very little while, the Murdstone & Grini bF | 
life became so strange to me that I hardly believed in ii 
while my present life grew so familiar, that 1 socrii 
have been le eading it a long time. 
Dr. Strong’ s was an excellent school; as different froi 
Mr. Creakle’s as good is from evil. It was very grave 
and decorously ordered, and on a sound system; with a 
appeal, in everything, to the honour and good faith of the 
boys, and an avowed intention to rely on their possession 6 
those qualities unless they proved themselves unwor 
of it, which worked wonders. We all felt that we had 
part in the management of the place, and in sustaini g 
its character and dignity. Hence, we soon became warm aly 
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attached to it—I am sure I did for one; and I never knew, 
n all my time, of any other boy being otherwise—and 
learnt with a good will, desiring to do it credit. We had 
noble games out of hours, and plenty of liberty; but even 
then, as I remember, we were well spoken of in the town, 
and rarely did any disgrace, by our appearance or manner, 
to the reputation of Dr. Strong and Dr. Strong’s boys. 
Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctor’s 
nouse, and through them I learned, at second hand, some 
particulars of the Doctor’s history—as how he had not 
yet been married twelve months to the beautiful young 
lady I had seen in the study, whom he had married for 
love; as she had not a sixpence, and had a world of poor 
relations (so our fellows said) ready to swarm the Doctor 
but of house and home. Also, how the Doctor’s cogitating 
hanner was attributable to his being always engaged in 
ooking out for Greek roots, which, in my innocence and 
ignorance, I supposed to be a botanical furor on the 
Yoctor’s part, especially as he always looked at the ground 
hen he walked about, until I understood that they were 
foots of words, with a view to a new Dictionary, which 
ne had in contemplation. Adams, our head-boy, who had 
a turn for mathematics, had made a calculation, I was 
aformed, of the time this Dictionary would take in com- 
leting, on the Doctor’s plan, and at the Doctor’s rate 
of going. He considered that it might be done in one 
housand six hundred and forty-nine years, counting from 
te Doctor’s last, or sixty-second, birthday. 
But the Doctor himself was the idol of the whole school; 
d it must have been a badly-composed school if he had 
en anything else, for he was the kindest of men; with 
Simple faith in him that might have touched the stone 
carts of the very urns upon the wall. As he walked up and 
n that part of the courtyard which was at the 
of the house, with the stray rooks and jackdaws look- 
after him with their heads cocked slyly, as if they 
r how much more knowing they were in worldly affairs 
man he, if any sort of vagabond could only get near 
bugh to his creaking shoes to attract his attention to 
sentence of a tale of distress, that vagabond was 
ide for the next two days. It was so notorious in the 
mse, that the masters and head-boy took pains to cut 
ese marauders off at angles, and to get out of windows 
id turn them out of the courtyard before they could 
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make the Doctor aware of their presence—which wi 
sometimes happily effected within a few yards of him 
without his knowing anything of the matter, as he jogg 
to and fro. Outside his own domain, and unprotected, 
he was a very sheep for the shearers. He would hav 
taken his gaiters off his legs to give away. In fact 
there was a story current among us (I have no idea, an 
never had, on what authority, but I have believed it fo 
sO many years that I feel quite certain it is true), that o1 
a frosty day, one winter time, he actually did bestow hi 
gaiters on a beggar-woman, who occasioned some scé 
in the neighbourhood by exhibiting a fine infant 
door to door, wrapped in those garments, which wer 
universally recognised, being as well known in the vicini 
as the Cathedral. The legend added that the only perso 
who did not identify them was the Doctor himself, who 
when they were shortly afterwards displayed at the door 
of a little second-hand shop of no very good repute, where 
such things were taken in exchange for gin, was mor 
than once observed to handle them approvingly, as i 
admiring some curnous novelty in the pattern, and con 
sidering them an improvement on his own. l 
It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with his pretty, 
young wife. He had a fatherly, benignant way of 
showing his fondness for her, which seemed in itself te 
express a good man. I often saw them walking in the 
garden where the peaches were and I sometimes had | 
nearer observation of them in the study or the parlou 
She appeared to me to take great care of the Doctor, 
and to like him very much, though I never thought hel 
vividly interested in the Dictionary: some cumbrous frag- 
ments of which work the Doctor always carried in his 
pockets, and ın the lining of his hat, and generally seemed 
to be expounding to her as they walked about. ` 
l saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both because shé 
had taken a liking for me on the morning of my introduc 
tion to the Doctor, and was always afterwards kind to mé 
and interested in me. and because she was very fond O 
Agnes, and was often backwards and forwards at ow 
house. There was a curious constraint between her an 
Mr. Wickfield I thought. (of whom she seemed to be 
afraid), that never wore off When she came there of a 
evening, she always shrank from accepting his escort home 
and ran away with me instead. And sometimes, as wW 
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were running gaily across the Cathedral yard together, 
expecting to meet nobody, we would meet Mr. Jack Mal- 
don, who was always surprised to see us. 

Mrs. Strong’s mama was a lady | took great delight in. 
Her name was Mrs. Markleham; but our boys used 
to call her the Old Soldier, on account of her general- 
ship, and the skill with which she marshalled great forces 
of relations against the Doctor She was a little, sharp- 
syed woman, who used to wear, when she was dressed, 
one unchangeable cap, ornamented with some artificial 
lowers, and two artificial butterflies, supposed to be hover- 
ing above the flowers. There was a superstition among 
us that this cap had come from France, and could only 
originate in the workmanship of that ingenious nation; 
put all I certainly know about it is, that it always made 
` | p of an evening, wherever Mrs. Markleham 
made her appearance; that it was carried about to friendly 
me pag» in a Hindoo basket; that the butterflies had the 
zi trembling constantly; and that they improved 
the shining hours at Dr. Strong’s expense, like busy 


I observed the Old Soidie:—not to adopt the name dis- 
espectfully—to pretty good advantage, on a night which 
s made memorable to me by something else I shall relate. 
was the night of a little party at the Doctor’s, which 
as given on the occasion of Mr. Jack Maldon’s departure 
or India, wither he was going as a cadet, or something 
ME that kind: Mr. Wickfield having at length arranged 
he business. It happened to be the Doctor’s birthday, 
00. We had had a holiday, had made presents to him 

the morning, had made a speech to him through the 
d-boy, and had cheered him until we were hoarse, and 
he had shed tears. And now, ın the evening, Mr. 
eld, Agnes, and I, went to have tea with him in his 


te ety 
. Jack Maldon was there before us. Mrs. Strong, 
ed in white, with cherry coloured ribbons, was 
laying the piano when we went in, and he was leaning 
aver her to turn the leaves. The clear red and white of 
ier complexion was not so blooming and flower-like as 
jal, I thought, when she turned round; but she looked 
ee  orrtully pretty. 

have forgotten, Doctor,” said Mrs. Strong’s mama, 
ien we were seated, ‘‘ to pay you the compliments of the 
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day—though they are, as you may suppose, very far froi 
being mere compliments in my case. Allow me to w 
you many happy returns.” 4 
“ I thank you, ma’am,”’ replied the Doctor. *s 
‘‘Many, many, many happy returns,” said the Ol 
Soldier. ‘‘ Not only for your own sake, but for Annie’ 
and John Maldon’s, and many other people’s. It seen 
but yesterday to me, John, when you were a litt 
creature, a head shorter than Master Copperfield, maki 
baby love to Annie behind the gooseberry bushes in tł 
back-garden.”’ K: 
‘“ My dear mama,” said Mrs. Strong, ‘‘ never mind th 
now.”’ X, 
‘“ Annie, don’t be absurd,” returned her mother. 
you are to blush to hear of such things now you are % 
old mra woman, when are you not to blush to hear 
them?” a 
“ Old?” exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. ** Annie 
Come!” a 
“ Yes, John,” returned the Soldier; ‘‘ virtually, an o 
married woman. Although not old by years—for wh 
did you ever hear me say, or who has ever heard me sa 
that a girl of twenty was old by years? —your cousin is 
wife of the Doctor, and, as cath, what I have describ 
her. It is weli for you, John, that your cousin is the wi 
of the Doctor. You have found in him an influential a 
kind friend, who will be kinder yet, I venture to predit 
if you deserve it. I have no false pride. I never hesit 
to admit, frankly, that there are some members of ¢ 
family who want a friend. You were one yourself, bef¢ 
your cousin’s influence raised up one for you.” ’ 
The Doctor, in the goodness of his heart, waved | 
hand as if to make light of it, and save Mr. Jack Mald 
from any further reminder. But Mrs. Markleham chang 
her chair for one next the Doctor’s, and putting her 4 
on his coat-sleeve, said— i 
“ No, really, my dear Doctor, you must excuse me 
I appear to dwell on this rather, because I feel so ver 
strongly. I call it quite my monomania; it is such a subj 
of mine. You are a blessing to us. You really are a Bot 
you know.” | 
‘* Nonsense, nonsense,” said the Doctor. f] 
‘< No, no, I beg your pardon,” retorted the Old Soldié 
“ With nobody present, but our dear and confidential frien 
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fr. Wickfield, I cannot consent to be put down. I shall 
begin to assert the privileges ot a mother-in-law, if you go 
on like that, and scold you. I am perfectly honest and 
putspoken. What I am saying is what I said when you 
irst overpowered me with surprise—you remember how 
urprised I was?—by proposing for Annie. Not that there 
as anything so very much out of the way, in the mere 
act of the proposal—it would be ridiculous to say that !— 
put because, you having known her poor father, and hav- 
ng known her from a baby six months old, [ hadn’t 
thought of you in such a light at all, or indeed as a 
marrying man in any way—simply that, you know.” 
“ Ay, ay,” returned the Doctor, good-humouredly; 
‘ never mind.”’ 
“ But I do mind,” said the Old Soldier, laying her fan 
upon his lips. “ I mind very much. I recall these things, 
that I may be contradicted if I am wrong. Well, then, I 
poke to Annie, and I told her what had happened. I said, 
My dear, here’s Dr. Strong has ponure been and made 
ou the subject of a handsome declaration and an offer.’ 
Jid I press it in the least? No. I said, ‘ Now, Annie, tell 
ne the truth this moment: is your heart free?’ ‘ Mama,’ 
he said, crying, ‘I am extremely young ’—which was 
erfectly true—‘ and I hardly know if I have a heart at 
‘aa then, my dear,’ 1 md, “ you may rely upon it, it’s 
ee. At all events, my love,’ said I, ‘ Dr. a is in an 
gitated state of mind, and must be answered. He cannot 
è kept in his present state of suspense.’ ‘ Mama,’ said 
nnie, still c g, ‘ would he be unhappy without me? 
f he would, I honour and respect him so much, that I 
hink I will have him.’ So it was settled. And then, and 
ut till then, I said to Annie, ‘ Annie, Dr. Strong will not 
ly be your husband, but he will represent your late 
er. He will represent the head of our family; he will 
sent the met, ma and station, and I may say the 
fans, of our family; and will be, in short, a Boon to it.’ 
used the word at the time, and I have used it again 
rday. If I have any merit, it is consistency.”’ 
The daughter had ‘sat quite silent and still during this 
h, with her eyes fixed on the ground; her cousin 
anding near her, and looking on the ground too. She 
ow said very softly, in a trembling voice— 
“ Mama, I hope you have finished?” 
“ No, my dear Annie,” returned the Soldier, ‘‘ I have 
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not quite finished. Since you ask me, my love, I rep 
that | have not. I complain that you really are a litt 
unnatural towards your own family; and, as it is of | 
use complaining to you, I mean to complain eh be: nu 
band. Now, my dear Doctor, do look at that silly wife « 
ours.”’ oa 
j As the Doctor turned his kind face, with its smile í 
simplicity and gentleness, towards her, she droo hi 
head more. I noticed that Mr. Wickfield looked at 
steadily. a 

‘* When I happened to say to that naughty o tl 
other day,’’ pursued her mother, shaking her head ar 
her fan at her playfully, *‘ that there was a family ci 
cumstance she might mention to you—indeed, | thin 
was bound to mention—she said that to mention it w 
to ask a favour, and that, as you were too generous, a 
as for her to ask was always to have, she wouldn't.” ~ 

‘* Annie, my dear,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that was wron 
It robbed me of a pleasure ’' 

** Almost the very words | said to hber!” exclaimed h 
mother. ‘' Now really another time, when I know w 
she would tell you but for this reason. and won't, Í ha 
a great mind, my dear Doctor, to tell you myself ” 

“ 1 shall be glad if you will, returned the Doctor. 

SHATAS i 

‘* Certainly.” 

'* Well then, | will!” said the Old Soldier. ‘* Tha 
bargain.’ And having, I suppose, carried her point, 
tapped the Doctor’s band several times with her fan (wh 
she kissed first), and returned triumphantly to her forme 
station 

Some more company coming in, among whom were th 
two masters and Adams, the taik became general: and | 
naturally turned on Mr Jack Malden, and his voyage, an 
the country he was going to, and his various plans am 
prospects He was to leave that mght, after supper, in 
post-chaise, for Gravesend, where the ship in which he wé 
to make the voyage lay; and was to be gone—unless t 
came home on leave. or for his health—I don’t know ho 
many years I recollect it was settled by general consé 
that India was quite a misrepresented country and hi 
nothing objectionable in it but a tiger or two. and a litt 
heat in the warm part of the day For my own part, 
looked o» Mr. Jack Maldon as a modern Sinbad. and pi 
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tured want bosom ee of all the Rajahs in the East, 
sitting under canopies, smoking curly golden pipes—a mile 
lon oH they come be straightened out. 

Mrs. Strong was a very pretty singer: as I knew, who 
often heard her singing by herself. But, whether she was 
afraid of singing before eople, or was out of voice that 
evening, it was certain t she couldn’t sing at all. She 
tried a duet, once with her cousin Maldon, but could not 
so much as begin; and afterwards, when she tried to sing 
by herself, although she began sweetly, her voice died away 
on a sudden, and left her quite distressed, with her head 
hanging down over the keys. The good Doctor said she 
vas nervous, and, to relieve her, proposed a round game 
at cards—of which he knew as much as of the art of play- 
ng the trombone. But I remarked that the Old Soldier 
00k him into custody directly, for her partner; and in- 
structed him, as the first preliminary of initiation, to give 
her all the silver he had in his pocket. 

We had a merry game, not made the less merry by the 
Doctor’s mistakes, of which he committed an innumerable 
quantity, in spite of the watchfulness of the butterflies, 
and to their great aggravation. Mrs. Strong had declined 
9 play, on the ground of not feeling very well; and her 
ousin Maldon had excused himself because he had some 
packing to do. When he had done it, however, he returned, 
nd they sat together, talking, on the sofa. From time to 
ime she came and looked over the Doctor’s hand, and 
told him what to play. She was very pale, as she bent over 
him, and I thought her finger trembled as she pointed out 
he cards; but the Doctor was quite happy in her atten- 
won, and took no notice of this, if it were so. 

At supper, we were hardly so gay. Everyone appeared 
© feel that a parting of that sort was an awkward thing, 
md that the nearer it approached, the more awkward it 
- Mr. Jack Maldon tried to be very talkative, but was 
at his ease, and made matters worse. And they were 
improved, as it appeared to me, by the Old Soldier, 
9 continually recalled passages of Mr. Jack Maldon’s 
ath 


‘The Doctor, however, who felt, I am sure, that he was 
aking everybody happy. was well pleased, and had no 


uspicion, but that we were all at the utmost height of 
hjoyment, 


“Annie, my dear,” said he, looking at his watch, and 
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filling his glass, ‘‘ it is past your cousin Jack’s time, an 
we must not detain him, since time and tide—both coz 
cerned in this case—wait for no man. Mr. Jack Maldor 
you have a long voyage, and a strange country, befo 

ou; but many men have had both, and many men wi 

ve both, to the end of time. The winds you are goi 
to tempt have wafted thousands upon thousands — 
fortune, and brought thousands upon thousands happi 
back.”’ 

“Its an affecting thing,” said Mrs. Markleha 
“ however it’s viewed, it’s affecting—to see a fine your 
man one has known from an infant, going away to 
other end of the world, leaving all he knows behind, a 
not knowing what’s before him. A young man really wi 
deserves constant support and patronage,” looking at t 
Doctor, ‘‘ who makes such sacrifices.”’ 

** Time will go fast with you, Mr. Jack Maldon,” 
sued the Doctor, “‘ and fast with all of us. Some of © 
can hardly expect, perhaps, in the natural course of thin; 
to greet you on your return. The next best thing is to hoj 
to do it, and that’s my case. I shall not weary you wi 
good advice. You have long had a good model before ye 
in your cousin Annie. Imitate her virtues as nearly as yo 
can.” 

Mrs. Markleham fanned herself, and shook her head. | 

‘“ Farewell, Mr. Jack,’’ said the Doctor, standing u 
on which we all stood up. ‘‘ A prosperous voyage out 
thriving career abroad, and a happy return home!” | 

We all drank the toast and all shook hands with NV 
jeas Maldon; after which he hastily took leave of t 
adies who were there, and hurried to the door, where B 
was received, as he got into the chaise, with a tremendow 
broadside of cheers discharged by our boys, who had assem 
bled on the lawn for the purpose. Running in among ther 
to swell the ranks, I was very near the chaise when it rolle 
away; and I had a lively impression made upon me, in th 
midst of the noise and dust, of having seen Mr. Jac 
Maldon rattle pom, with an agitated face, and somethi 
cherry-coloured in his hand. 7 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and another fd 
the Doctor’s wife, the boys dispersed, and I went bac 
into the house, where I found the guests all standing in 
group about the Doctor, discussing how Mr. Jack Malde 
had gone away, and how he had borne it, and how he ha 
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had left her little reticule behind. Delighted to be of < 
service to her, I ran back to fetch it. 

I went into the su pper-room where it had been left, 
was deserted and dark. But a door of communiestioge b 
tween that and the Doctor’s study, where there was a ight t 
being opened, I passed on there, to say what I wanted, 
to get a candle. E 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy-chair by the f si 
and his young wife was on a stool at his feet. The Doct 
with a complacent smile, was reading aloud some m: a 
script explanation or statement of a theory out of tł 
interminable Dictionary, and she was looking up at hi 
but with such a face as I never saw—it was so beautifa 
in its form, it was so ashy pale, it was so fixed in rd 
straction, it was so full of a wild, sleep-walking, drea 
horror of I don’t know what. The eyes were wide ope 
and her brown hair fell in two rich clusters on her shot r 
ders, and on her white dress, disordered by the want c 
the lost ribbon. Distinctly as T recollect her look, I can no 
say of what it was expressive. I cannot even say of wh 
it is expressive to me now, rising again before my olde 
judgment. Penitence, humiliation, shame, pride, love, z 
trustfulness, I see them all; and in them all I see th 
horror of I don’t know what. 

My entrance, and my saying what I wanted, roused he 
It dlktorbod the Doctor too; for when I went back to T 
place the candle I had taken from the table, he was patti 
her head, in his fatherly way, and saying he was a mercil 
drone to let her tempt him into reading on; and he woul 
have her go to bed. q 

But she asked him, in a rapid, urgent manner, to let h 
stay—to let her feel assured (I heard her murmur son 
broken words to this effect) that she was in his confideni 
that night. And, as she turned again towards him, afte 
glancing at me as I left the room:and went out at the doot 
I saw her cross her hands upon his knee, and look up a 
him with the same face, something quieted, as he resum 
his reading. 

It made a great impression on me, and I remembered : 
a long time afterwards; as I shall have occasion to narrat 
when the time comes. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


SOMEBODY TURNS UP ki 


"T has not occurred to me to mention Peggotty since 1 
ran away; but, of course, I wrote her a letter, almost as 
-soon as I was housed at Dover, and another, and a 
nge letter, containing all particulars fully related, when 
1y aunt took me formally under her protection. On m 
sing settled at Dr. Strong’s, I wrote to her again, deka: 
ag my happy condition and prospects. I never could have 
erived anything like the pleasure from spending the 
money Mr. Dick had given me, that I felt in sending a 
old half-guinea to Peggotty, oe post, inclosed in this last 
tter, to discharge the sum I had borrowed of her: in 
hich prre, not before, I mentioned about the young 
an with the donkey-cart. 
To these communications Peggotty replied as promptly, 
not as concisely, as a merchant’s clerk. Her utmost 
Owers of expression (which were certainly not great in 
) were exhausted in the attempt to write what she felt 
n the subject of my journey. Four sides of incoherent and 
iterjectional beginnings of sentences, that had no end, 
cept blots, were inadequate to afford her any relief. But 
¢ blots were more expressive to me than the best com- 
psition; for they showed me that Peggotty had been crying 
over the paper, and what could I have desired more? 
I made out, without much difficulty, that she could not 
ke quite kindly to my aunt yet. The notice was too short 
so long a prepossession the other way. We never 
a person, she wrote; but to think that Miss Betsey 
guld seem to be so different from what she had been 
Ought to be, was a Moral!—that was her word. She was 
dently still afraid of Miss Betsey, for she sent her grate- 
duty to her but timidly; and she was evidently afraid 
me, too, and entertained the probability of my running 
again soon: if I might judge from the repeated hints 
threw out that the coach fare to Yarmouth was always 
be had of her for the asking. 
b gave me one piece of intelligence which affected me 
much, namely, that there had been a sale of the fur- 
ure at our old home, and that Mr. and Miss Murdstone 
gone away, and the house was shut up, to be let or 
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sold. God knows I had had no part in it while they re 
mained there, but it pained me to think of the dear ok 
place as altogether abandoned; of the weeds growing tal 
in the garden, and the fallen leaves lying thick and w 
apon the paths. I imagined how the winds of winter wouk 
howl round it, how the cold rain would beat upon tk 
window-glass, how the moon would make ghosts on th 
walls of the empty rooms, watching their solitude all nigh 
I thought afresh of the grave in the churchyard, underneat 
the tree: and it seemed as if the house were dead, to 
now, and all connected with my father and mother w 
faded away. 

There was no other news in Peggotty’s letters. M 
Barkis was an excellent husband, she said, though still 
little near; but we all had our faults, and she had plent 
(though I am sure I don’t know what they were); and 
sent his duty, and my little bedroom was always ready f 
me. Mr. Peggotty was well, and Ham was well, and Mr 
Gummidge was but poorly, and little Em’ly wouldn’t ser 
her love, but said that Peggotty might send it, if she like 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to my aun 
only reserving to myself the mention of little Em’ly, 
whom I instinctively felt that she would not very tender 
incline. While I was yet new at Dr. Strong’s, she ma 
several excursions over to Canterbury to see me, and alwa 
at unseasonable hours—with the view, I suppose, of takit 
me by aol aban But, finding me well employed, and be 
ing a good character, and hearing on all hands that I ros 
fast in the school, she soon discontinued these visits. I sa 
her on a Saturday, every third or fourth week, when | 
went over to Dover for a treat; and I saw Mr. Dick even 
alternate Wednesday, when he arrived by stage-coach @ 
noon, to stay until next morning. | 

On these occasions Mr. Dick never travelled without ¢ 
leathern writing-desk, containing a supply of statione 
and the Memorial; in relation to which document he had 4 
notion that time was beginning to press now, and that 
really must be got out of hand: $ 

Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. To render ħi 
visits the more agreeable, my aunt had instructed me 
open a credit for him at a cake shop, which was hampere 
with the stipulation that he should not be served with mof 
than one shilling’s worth. in the course of any one day 
This, and the reference of all his little bills at the count 
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an where he slept, to my aunt, before they were paid, in- 
juced me to suspect that he was ene allowed to rattle his 
aoney, and not to spend it. I found on further investiga- 
on that this was so, or at least there was an agreement 
etween him and my aunt that he should account to her 
ər all his disbursements. As he had no idea of deceiving 
er, and always desired to please her, he was thus made 
hary of launching into expense. On this point, as well as 
à all other possible points, Mr. Dick was convinced that 
1y aunt was the wisest and most wonderful of women 3; as 
2 ely told me with infinite secrecy, and always in 


A Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, with an air of mystery, 
fter imparting this confidence to me one Wednesday; 
who’s the man that hides near our house and frightens 
“ Frightens my aunt, sir?” 

Mr. Dick nodded. ʻ“ I thought nothing would have 
ightened her,” he said, ‘‘ for she’s——’’ here he whis- 
red softly, ‘‘ don’t mention it—the wisest and most 
onderful of women.’’ Having said which, he drew back, 
observe the effect which this description of her made 


90n me. 

“ The first time he came,’’ said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ was—let me 
een hundred and forty-nine was the date of King 
narles’s execution. I think you said sixteen hundred and 
ty-nine?’’ 

m Yes, sir.” 

“I don’t know how it can be,” said Mr. Dick, sorely 
zzled and shaking his head. “ I don’t think I am as 
1 as that.” 

“ Was it in that year that the man appeared, sir?” I 


“ Why, really,’’ said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ I don’t see how it can 
ve been in that year, Trotwood. Did you get that date 


of history?” 
* Yes, sir.” 
* I suppose history never lies, does it?’’ said Mr. Dick, 
th a gleam of hope. 
Oh dear, no, sir!’’ I replied, most decisively. I was 
enuous and young, and I thought so. 
“T can’t e it out,” said Mr. Dick, shaking his head. 
here's something wrong somewhere. However, it was 
soon after the mistake was made of putting some of 
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the trouble out of “Ge | Charles’s head into my head, thé 
the man first came. was walking out with Miss Tro 
wood after tea, just at dark, and there he was, close 1 
our house.”’ 
“ Walking about?” I inquired. . 
‘* Walking about?’’ repeated Mr. Dick. ‘* Let me se 


I must recollect a bit. N—no, no; he was not walkit 
about.” a 

I asked, as the shortest way to get at it, what he z 
doing. a 


“ Well, he wasn’t there at all,” said Mr. Dick, “ un 
he came up behind her, and whispered. [hen she tu 
round and fainted, and | stood still and looked at him, a 
he walked away: but that he should have been hiding ev 
since (in the ground or somewhere) is the most ext 
ordinary thing!” 

‘“ Has he been hiding ever since?” I asked. "e 

“ To be sure he has,” retorted Mr. Dick, nodding Mi 
head gravely. ‘‘ Never came out till last night! We wef 
walking last night, and he came up behind her again, an 
l knew him again.” E 

‘* And did he trighten my aunt again?” | 

“ All of a shiver,” said Mr Dick, counterfeiting t 
affection and making his teeth chatter. “‘ Held by 
palings. Cried But. Trotwood. come here,” getting 
close to him, that he might whisper very softly; ‘* why 
she give him money boy. in the moonlight?” 

‘* He was a beggar. perhaps.” 

Mr Dick shook his head, as utterly renouncing the sü; 
gestion: and having replied a great many times, and wit 
great confidence, ‘‘ No beggar. no beggar. no beggar, si 
went on to say that from his window he had afterwa 
and late at night, seen my aunt give this person. mone 
outside the garden rails in the moonlight, who then sli 
away—into the ground again, as he thought probable— 
was seen no more; while my aunt came hurriedly ~ 
secretly back into the house, and had, even that mornif 
been quite different from her usual self, which preyed í 
Mr. Dick’s mind. S 

I had not the least belief, in the outset of this story, 
tħe unknown was anything but a delusion of Mr Dic 
and one of the line of that ill-fated Prince who occasion 
him so much difhculty; but after some reflection I bega 
entertain the question whether an attempt, or threat of 
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ttempt, might have been twice made to take r Mr. 
himself from under my aunt’s protection, and whether 
1y aunt, the strength of whose kind feeling towards him I 
new from herself, might have been induced to pay a price 
his pea and quiet. As I was already much attached 
. Dick, and very solicitous for his welfare, my fears 
voured this supposition; and for a long time his Wednes- 
ay hardly ever came round, without my entertaining a 
isgiving that he would not be on the coach-box as usual. 
here he always aped, however, gray-headed, laugh- 
g, and happy; and he never had anything more to tell 
the man who could frighten my aunt. 
These Wednesdays were the happiest days of Mr. Dick’s 
e; they were far from being the least happy of mine. 
e soon became known to every boy in the school; and 
ough he never took an active part in any game but 
te-flying, was as deeply interested in all our sports as 
y one among us. How often have I seen him, intent 
n a match at marbles or pegtop, looking on with a 
> of unutterable interest, and hardly breathing at the 
tical times! How often, at hare and hounds, have I 
en him mounted on a little knoll, cheering the whole 
ld on to action, and waving his hat above his gray head, 
livious of King Charles the Martyr’s head, and all be- 
nging to it! How many a summer hour have I known to 
t blissful minutes to him in the cricket field! How 
any winter days have I seen him, standing blue-nosed in 
> snow and east wind, looking at the boys going down 
e long slide, and clapping his worsted gloves in rapture! 
He was a universal favourite, and his ingenuity in little 
gs was transcendent. He could cut oranges into such 
es as none of us had an idea of. He could make a 
at out of anything, from a skewer upwards He could 
a cramp-bones into chessmen; fashion Roman chariots 
m old court cards; make spoked wheels out of cotton 
ls, and bird-cages of old wire. But he was greatest of 
perhaps, in the articles of string and straw; with which 
were al] persuaded he could do anything that could be 
ne g^ hands 
ir Dick’s renown was not long confined to us. After 
ew Wednesdays, Dr. Strong himself made some inquiries 
me about him, and I told him all my aunt had told me; 
ich interested the Doctor so much that he requested, 
the occasion of his next visit, to be presented to him. 


t 
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This ceremony I performed; and the Doctor begging Mı 
Dick, whensoever he should not find me at the coach-office 
to come on there, and rest himself until our morning’ 
work was over, it soon passed into a custom for Mr. Dic! 
to come on as a matter of course, and, if we were a litt 
late, as often happened on a Wednesday, to walk abo 
the courtyard, waiting for me. Here he made the acquai 
tance of the Doctor’s beautiful young wife (paler 
formerly, all this time; more rarely seen by me or anyor 
I think; and not so gay, but not less beautiful), and s 
became more and more familiar by degrees, until, at las 
he would come into the school and wait. He alwa 
in a particular corner, on a particular stool, whic 
called ‘‘ Dick ” after him; here he would sit, with his gra 
head bent forward, attentively listening to whatever mig 
be going on, with a profound veneration for the learniz 
he had never been able to acquire. ; 

This veneration Mr. Dick extended to the Doctor, who 
he thought the most subtle and accomplished philosoph 
of any age. It was long before Mr. Dick ever spoke to hi 
otherwise than bare-headed; and even wher W and t 
Doctor had struck up quite a friendship, and would wa 
together by the hour, on that side of the courtyard wh: 
was known among us as The Doctor’s Walk, Mr. Dick 
would pull off his hat at intervals to show his respect f 
wisdom and knowledge. How it ever came about that thi 
Doctor began to read out scraps of the famous Dictionary 
in these walks, I never knew; perhaps he felt it all th 
same, at first, as reading to himself. However, it passe 
into a custom too; and Mr. Dick, listening with a fz 
shining with pride and pleasure, in his heart of heart 
believed the Dictionary to be the most delightful book 
the world. 

As I think of them going up and down before the 
school-room windows—the Doctor reading with his co 
placent smile, an occasional flourish of the manuscript, 0 
grave motion of his head; and Mr. Dick listening, enchaine 
by interest, with his poor wits calmly wanderi 3 
knows where, upon the wings of hard words—I think 0: 
as one of the pleasantest things, in a quiet way, thal 
have ever seen. I feel as if they might go walking to 4 
fro for ever, and the world might somehow be the bet 
for it—as if a thousand things it makes a noise about wê 
not one-half so good for it, or me. 
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Agnes was one of Mr. Dick’s friends, very soon; and in . 
often coming to the house, he made acquaintance with 
tiah. The friendship between himself and me increased — 
ontinually, and it was maintained on this odd footing; 
nat, while Mr. Dick came professedly to look after me 
as my guardian, he always consulted me in any little matter 
doubt that arose, and invariably guided himself by my 
advice; not only having a high respect for my native 
sagacity, but considering that I inherited a good deal from 
y aunt. 
One Thursday morning, when I was about to walk with 
. Dick from the hotel to the coach-office before going 
ack to school (for we had an hour’s school before break- 
ast), I met Uriah in the street, who reminded me of the 


“Oh, if that’s all, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, 
and it really isn’t our umbleness that prevents you, will 
ou come this evening? But if it is our umbleness, I hope 
won't mind owning to it, Master Copperfield; for we 
e well aware of our condition.”’ 
I said I would mention it to Mr. Wickfield, and if he 
pproved, as I had no doubt he would, I would come with 
asure. So, at six o’clock that evening, which was one 
oe early office evenings, I announced myself as ready 
riah 


“ Mother will be proud indeed,” he said, as we walked 
ay together. ‘‘ Or she would be proud, if it wasn’t 
nful, er Copperfield.’’ 

“Yet you didn’t mind supposing J was proud this 
orning,’’ I returned. 

“ Oh dear, no, Master Copperfield!’’ returned Uriah. 
Yh, believe me, no! Such a thought never came into 
y head! I shouldn’t have deemed it at all proud if you 
d thought us too umble for you. Because we are so very 

e 7 


I Have you been studving much law lately?’’ I asked, 
change the subject. 
: i 3 
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_ ‘* Oh, Master Copperfield,’’ he said, with an air of selfs 
denial, ‘‘ my reading is hardly to be calied study. I have 
passed an hour or two in the evening, sometimes, with Mr. 
Tidd.’’ ae 

** Rather hard, I suppose?” said I. 

‘* He is hard to me sometimes,” returned Uriah. ‘“‘ But 
I don’t know what he might be, to a gifted person.” 

After beating a little tune on his chin as we walked on, 
with the two forefingers of his skeleton right hand, he 
added : 

“ There are expressions, p“ see, Master Copperfield— 
Latin words and terms—in Mr. Tidd, that are trying to a 
reader of my umble attainments.”’ oak ofa 

‘* Would you like to be taught Latin?” I said- briskly 
‘I will teach it you with pleasure, as I learn it.” 

‘f Oh, thank you, Master Copperfield,” he answered; 
shaking his head. ‘‘ I am sure it’s very kind of you te 
make the offer, but J am much too umble to accept it.” 

‘* What nonsense, Uriah!’’ . 

‘“ Oh, indeed, you must excuse me, Master Copperfield?) 
I am greatly obliged, and I should like it of all things, T 
assure you; but I am far too umble. There are people 
enough to tread upon me in my lowly state, without m 
doing outrage to their feelings by possessing learning 
Learning ain’t for me. A person like myself had bette 
not aspire. If he is to get on in life, he must get on umbl 
Master Copperfield.’’ | 

I never saw his mouth so wide, or the creases in hi 
cheeks so deep, as when he delivered himself of these se 
timents: shaking his head all the time, and writhing 
modestly. ; : 

‘TI think you are wrong, Uriah,” I said. - ‘‘ I dares 
there are several things that I could teach you, if 3 
would like to learn them.” 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt that, Master Copperfield,” H 
answered; “‘ not in the least. But not being umble you 
self, you don’t judge well, perhaps, for them that are. 
won't provoke my betters with knowledge, thank you, I’m 
much too umble. Here is my umble dwelling, Maste 
Copperfield !’’ od 

We entered a low, old-fashioned room, walked straigl 
into from the street, and found there Mrs. Heep, who was 
the dead image of Uriah, only short. She received me 
with the utmost humility, and apologised to me for giving 
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her son a kiss, cbserving that, lowly as they were, they 
had their natural affections, which they hoped would give 
no offence to anyone. It was a perfectly decent room, half- 
parlour and half-kitchen, but not at a snug room. The 
tea things were set upon the table, and the kettle was 
boiling on the hob. There was a chest of drawers with an 
escritoire top, for Uriah to read or write at of an evening; 
there was Uriah’s blue bag lying down and vomiting 
papers; there was a company of Uriah’s books, commanded 
by Mr. Tidd; there was a corner cupboard; and there were 
he usual articles of furniture. I don’t remember that any 
individual object had a bare, pinched, spare look; but I do 
emeinber that the whole place had. 

It was perhaps a part of Mrs. Heep’s humility, that she 
still wore weeds. Notwithstanding the lapse of time that 
ad occurred since Mr. Heep’s decease, she still wore 
weeds. I think there was some compromise in the cap; 
but otherwise she was as weedy as in the early days of her 


“ This is a day to be remembered, my Uriah, I am 
e,’ said Mrs. Heep, making the tea, ‘‘ when Master 
perfield pays us a visit.’’ 

I said you’d think so, mother,” said Uriah. 

“ If I could have wished father to remain among us for 
reason,’’ said Mrs. Heep, ‘‘ it would have been, that 
ne might have known his company this afternoon.”’ 

I felt embarrassed by these compliments; but I was sen- 
ble, too, of being entertained as an honoured guest, and 
thought Mrs. Heep an agreeable woman. 

“ My Uriah,” said Mrs. Heep, ‘‘ has looked forward to 
his, sir, a long while. He had his fears that our umble- 
ess stood in the way, and I joined in them myself. Umble 
re are, umble we have been, umble we shall ever be,” 
Mrs. Heep. 

I am sure you have no orcasion to be so, ma’am,’’ I 
aid, ““ unless you like.’’ 

“ Thank you, sir,’’ retorted Mrs. Heep. ‘‘ We know our 
ation and are thankful in it.” 

I found that Mrs. Heep gradually got nearer to me, and 
nat Uriah gradually got opp: site to me, and that they 
sspectfully plied me with the choicest of the eatables on 
ne table. There was nothing particularly choice there, to 
$ sure; but I took the will for the deed, and felt that they 
ete very attentive. Presently they began to talk about 
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aunts, and then I told them about mine; and about fathers 
and mothers, and then I told them about mine; and then 
Mrs. Heep began to talk about fathers-in-law, and then 1] 
began to tell her about mine—but stopped, because my 
aunt had advised me to observe a silence on that subject 
A tender young cork, however, would have had no mort 
chance against a pair of corkscrews, or a tender young 
tooth against a pair of dentists, or a little shuttlecock 
against two battledores, than I had against Uriah and Mrs 

eep. They did just what they liked with me; and wormec 
things out of me that I had no desire to tell, with a cer 
tainty I blush to think of: the more especially as, in m5 
juvenile frankness, I took some credit to myself for bein 
so confidential, and felt that I was quite the patron of mi 
two respectful entertainers. t 

They were very fond of one another: that was 
I take it, that had its effect upon me, as a touch of nature 
but the skill with which the one followed up whatever th 
other said was a touch of art which I was still less proc 
against. When there was nothing more to be got out ¢ 
me about myself (for on the Murdstone & Grinby life, an 
on my journey, I was dumb) they began about Mr. ic 
field and Agnes. Uriah threw the ball to Mrs. Heep, Mr 
Heep caught it and threw it back to Uriah, Uriah oil 
up a little while, then sent it back to Mrs. Heep, and Sọ 
they went on tossing it about until I had no idea who had 
got it, and was quite bewildered. The ball itself wa 
always changing too. Now it was Mr. Wickfield, ne 
Agnes, now the excellence of Mr. Wickfield, now my at 
miration of Agnes; now the extent of Mr. Wickfield’s bus 


si 


ness and resources, now our domestic life after dinner; now 
the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the reason why he to 
it, and the pity that it was he took so much; now one 
thing, now another, then everything at once; and all the 
time, without appearing to speak very often, or to do any- 
thing but sometimes encourage them a little, for fear th 
should be overcome by their humility and the honour 6 
my company, I found myself perpetually letting out som 
thing or other that I had no business to let out, and seeing 
the effect of it in the twinkling of Uriah’s dinted nostri 

I had begun to be a little uncomfortable, and to w 
myself well out of the visit, when a figure coming dot 
the street passed the door—it stood open to air the room 
which was warm, the weather being close for the time i 
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ear—came back again, looked in, and walked in, exclaim- 
ag loudly, ‘‘ Copperfield! Is it possible!’’ 

it was Mr. Micawber! It was Mr. Micawber, with his 
ye-glass, and his walking-stick, and his shirt-collar, and 
is genteel air, and the condescending roll in his voice, all 


e: 
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lete ! 
My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, putting out 
is hand, ‘‘ this is indeed a meeting which is calculated to 
apress the mind with a sense of the instability and un- 
ertainty of all human—in short, it is a most extraordinary 
ing. Walking along the street, reflecting upon the 
robability of something turning up (of which I am at 
esent rather sanguine), I find a young but valued friend 
2 up, who is connected with the most eventful period 
my life; I may say, with the turning-point of my exis- 
nce. Copperfield, my dear fellow, how do you do?” 
I cannot say—I sally cannot say—that I was glad to see 
r. Micawber there; but I was glad to see him too, and 
ok hands with him heartily, inquiring how Mrs. 
icawber was. 
“Thank you,” said Mr. Micawber, waving his hand as 
old, and settling his chin in his shirt-collar. ‘‘ She is 
erably convalescent. The twins no longer derive their 
tenance from Nature’s founts—in short,’’ said Mr. 
icawber, in one of his bursts of confidence, ‘‘ they are 
aned, and Mrs. Micawber is, at present, my travelling 
mpanion. She will be rejoiced, Copperfield, to renew her 
quaintance with one who has proved himself in all 
pects a worthy minister at the sacred altar of friend- 


said I should be delighted to see her. 

*You are very good,” said Mr. Micawber. 

f. Micawber then smiled, settled his chin again, and 
Kec about him. 

“I have discovered my friend Copperfield,” said Mr. 
bawber genteelly, and without addressing himself parti- 
fly to anyone, ‘‘ not in solitude, but partaking of a 
ial meal in company with a widow lady, and one who is 
rently her offspring—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in 
ner of his bursts of confidence, ‘‘ her son. I shall 
m it an honour to be presented.” 

could do no less, under these circumstances, than make 
Micawber known to Uriah Heep and his mother; which 
ordingly did. As they a themselves before him, 
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Mr. Micawber took a seat, and waved his hand in his most 
courtly manner. Au; A 

‘“ Any friend of my triend Copperfield’s,’’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ has a personal claim upon myself.’’ . 

‘* We are too umble, sir,” said Mrs. Heep, *‘ my son and 
me, to be the friends of Master Copperfield. He has been 
so good as take his tea with us, and we are thankful to 
him for his company; also to you, sir, for your notice.” — 

‘“ Ma'am,” returned Mr. Micawber, with a bow, “‘ you 
are very obliging: and what are you doing, Copperfield? 
Still in the wine trade? ”’ 3 

I was excessively anxious to get Mr. Micawber away; 
and replied, with my hat in my hand, and a very red fa 
I have no doubt, that I was a pupil at Dr. Strong’s. 

‘‘ A pupil?” said Mr. Micawber, raising his eyebrows: 
‘‘ [am extremely happy to hear it. Although a mind like 
my friend Copperfield’s ’’—to Uriah and Mrs. Heep— 
‘does not require that cultivation which, without his 
knowledge of men and things, it would require, still it is @ 
rich soil, teeming with latent vegetation—in short,” said 
Mr Micawber, smiling, in another burst of confidence, “i 
is an intellect capable of getting up the classics to an} 
extent.”’ 

Uriah, with his long hands slowly twining over or 
another, made a ghastly writhe from the waist upwards, te 
express his concurrence in this estimation of me. 

‘* Shall we go and see Mrs. Micawber, sir?” I said, 
yet Mr. Micawber away. 


for some years, contended against the pressure of pecunia y 
difficulties.’” I knew he was certain to say something Oi 
this kind; he always would be so boastful about his 
difficulties. ‘‘ Sometimes I have risen superior to mj 
difficulties. Sometimes my difficulties have—in short, have 
floored me There have been times when I have adminis 
tered a succession of facers to them; there have been times 
when they have been too many for me, and I have give: 
in, and said to Mrs. Micawber in the words of Cato, ‘ Plata 
chou reasonest well. It’s all up now. I can show fight n 
more.’ But at no time of my life,’’ said Mr. Micawber 
‘‘have I enjoyed a higher degree of satisfaction than 

pouring my griefs (if I may describe difficulties, chiefly 
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arising out of warrants of attorney and promissory notes 
at two and four months, by that word) into the bosom of 
my friend Copperfield.’’ 
Ar. Micawber closed this handsome tribute by saying, 
“Mr. Heep! Good-evening. Mrs. Heep! Your servant,” 
and then walking out with me in his most fashionable 
manner, making a good deal of noise on the pavement with 
his shoes, and humming a tune as we went. 
It was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put up, and he 
upied a little room in it, partitioned off from the com- 
mercial room, and strongly flavoured with tobacco smoke. 
think it was over the kitchen, because a warm, greasy 
smell appeared to come up through the chinks in the floor, 
and there was a flabby perspiration on the walls. I know 
t was near the bar, on account of the smell of spirits and 
ingling of glasses. Here, recumbent on a small sofa, under- 
sath a picture of a race-horse, with her head close to the 
e, and her feet pushing the mustard off the dumb waiter 
t the other end of the room, was Mrs. Micawber, to whom 
. Micawber entered first, saying, ‘‘ My dear, allow me 
© introduce to you a pupil of Dr. Strong’s.”’ | 
I noticed, by the by, that although Mr. Micawber was 
st as much confused as ever about my age and standing, 
e always remembered, as a genteel thing, that I was a 
il of Dr. Strong’s. 
. Micawber was amazed, but very glad to see me. 
was very glad to see her too, and after an affectionate 
eeting on both sides, sat down on the small sofa near 


** My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ if you will mention 

Copperfield what our present position is, which I have 

doubt he will like to know, I will go and look at the 

per the while, and see whether anything turns up among 

e advertisements.’’ 

“TI thought you were at Plymouth, ma’am,’’ I said to 

. Micawber, as he went out. 

““ My dear Master Copperfield,’’ she replied, ‘‘ we went 
Plymouth.” 

“To be on the spot,” I hinted 

“ Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ To be on the spot. 

t, the truth is, talent is not wanted in the Custom 
se. The local influence of my family was quite un- 

ailing to obtain any employment in that department for 

man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities. They would rather 
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not have a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities. He would only 
show the deficiency of the others. Apart from which,” sai 
Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘I will not disguise from you, my dea 
Master Copperfield, that when that branch of my famil 
which is settled in Plymouth became aware that Mr 
Micawber was accompanied by myself, and by little Wil 
kins and his sister, and by the twins, they did not receiv 
him with that ardour which he might have expected, bein 
so newly released from captivity. In fact,” said Mrs 
Micawber, lowering her voice, “‘ this is between o ¢ 
—our reception was cool.’’ 

“f Dear me!” I said. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs Micawber. “‘ It is truly painful 
contemplate mankind in such an aspect, Master Coppe 
field, but our reception was, decidedly, cool. There is n 
doubt about it. In fact, that branch of my family whic 
is settled in Plymouth became quite personal to M 
Micawber, before we had been there a week.’’ 

I said, and thought, that they ought to be ashamed | 
themselves. . 

“ Still, so it was,” continued Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ Und 
such circumstances, what could a man of Mr. Micawber’s 
spirit do? But one obvious course was left. To borro 
of that branch of my family, the money to return & 
London, and to return at any sacrifice.’’ 

‘ Then you all come back again, ma’am?’’ I said. ` 

““We all came back again,” replied Mrs. Micawbi 
“* Since then I have consulted other branches of my fam 
on the course which it is most expedient for Mr. Micawt 
to take—-for I maintain that he must take some co 
Master Copperfield,’’ said Mrs. Micawber argumentativ 
“It is clear that a family of six, not including a domes: 


| 


a 


i 
cannot live upon air.” | 
‘“ Certainly, ma’am,’’ said I. : 

‘“ The opinion of those other branches of my famil 
pursued Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ is that Mr. Micawber shoul 
immediately turn his attention to coals.’’ i 

‘* To what, ma’am?’’ 

‘““ To coals,” said Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ To the coal trada 
Mr. Micawber was induced to think, on inquiry, that th r 
might be an opening for a man of his talent in the Medy 
coal trade. Then, as Mr. Micawber very properly said, th 
first step to be taken clearly was, to come and see | y 
Medway. Which we came and saw. I say ‘ we,’ Mast 
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opperfield; for I never will,” said Mrs. Micawber with 
motion, ‘‘ I never will desert Mr. Micawber.”’ 
I murmured my admiration and approbation. 
“ We came,” repeated Mrs. Micawber, “ and saw the 
Medway. My opinion of the coal trade on that river is 
hat it may require talent, but that it certainly requires- 
apital. Talent, Mr. Micawber has; capital, Mr. Micawber 
as not. We saw, I think, the greater part of the Medway; 
ad that is my individual conclusion. Being so near here, 
. Micawber was of the opinion that it would be rash not 
> come on, and see the Cathedral. Firstly, on account of 
s being so well worth seeing, and our never having seen 
; and secondly, on account of the great he scone? ot 
mething turning up in a cathedral town. We have been 
ere,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ three days. Nothing has, as 
st, turned up; and it may not surprise you, my dear 
aster Copperfield, so much as it would a stranger, to 
10w that we are at present waiting for a remittance from 
pndon, to discharge our pecuniary obligations at this 
tel. Until the arrival of that remittance,” said Mrs. 
cawber, with much feeling, ‘‘ I am cut off from my home 
allude to lodgings in Pentonville), from my boy and 
, and from my twins.” | 
I felt the utmost sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
this anxious extremity, and said as much to Mr. 
cawber, who now returned: adding that I only wished 
ad money enough to lend them the amount they needed. 
. Micawber’s answer expressed the disturbance of his 
nd. He said, shaking hands with me, ‘‘ Copperfield, 
a are a true friend; but when the worst comes to the 
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ew her arms round Mr. Micawber’s neck and entreated 
a to be calm. He wept; but so far recovered, almost 
mediately, as to ring the bell for the waiter, and bespeak 
kidney pudding and a plate of shrimps for breakfast 
> morning. 
hen I took my leave of them, they both pressed me so 
h to come and dine before they went away, that I 
d not refuse. But, as I knew I could not come next 
, when I should have a good deal to prepare in the 
ning, Mr. Micawber arranged that he would call at Dr. 
ngs in the course of the morning (having a presenti- 
that the remittance would arrive by that post), and 
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propose the day after, if it would suit me better. Accord- 
ingly I was called out of school next forenoon, and founc 
Mr. Micawber in the parlour; who had called to say that 
the dinner would take place as proposed. When I asked 
him if the remittance had come, he pressed my hand and 
departed. -a 

As I. was looking out of window that same evening, 1 
surprised me, and made me rather uneasy, to see Mr. 
Micawber and Uriah Heep walk past, arm in arm: Uriak 
humbly sensible of the honour that was done him, and 
Mr. Micawber taking a bland delight in extending his pat 
ronage to Uriah. But I was still more surprised when |! 
went to the little hotel next day at the appointed dinne 
hour, which was four o’clock, to find, from what Mr, 
Micawber said, that he had gone home with Uriah, ant 
had drunk brandy and water at Mrs. Heep’s. — 

‘“ And I’ll tell you what, my dear Copperfield,’’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ your friend Heep is a young fellow who migk 
be attorney-general. If I had known that young man, a 
the period when my difficulties came to a crisis, all I cam 
say is, that I believe my creditors would have been a great, 
deal better managed than they were.” na 

I hardly understood how this could have been, seeing 
that Mr. Micawber had paid them nothing at all as it was; 
but I did not like to ask. Neither did I like to say that 
hoped he had not been too communicative to Uriah; or to 
inguire if they had talked much about me. I was afraid 
of hurting Mr. Micawber’s feelings, or, at all events, Mri 
Micawber’s, she being very sensitive; but I was uncom 
Ba about it, too, and often thought about it after 
wards. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant dis 
of fish; the kidney-end of a loin of veal, roasted; fried 
sausage-meat; a partridge, and a pudding. There was wine, 
and there was strong ale; and after dinner Mrs. Micawber 
made us a bowl of hot punch with her own hands. ~) 

Mr. Micawber was uncommonly convivial. I never saw 
him such good company. He made his face shine will 
the punch, so that it looked as if it had been varnished 
all over. He got cheerfully sentimental about the town, 
and proposed success to it} observing that Mrs. Micawber 
and himself had been made extremely snug and comfort 
able there, and that he never should forget the agreeable 
hours they had passed in Canterbury. He proposed me 
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erwards; and he, and Mrs. Micawber, and I, took a re- 
ew of our past acquaintance, in the course of which we 
old the property all over again. Then I proposed Mrs. 
Micawber; or, at least, said, modestly, ‘‘ If you'll allow 
me, Mrs. Micawber, I shall now have the pleasure of drink- 
ng your health, ma’am.’’ On which Mr. Micawber 
elivered an eulogium on Mrs. Micawber’s character, and 
aid she had ever been his guide, philosopher, and friend, 
nd that he would recommend me, when I came to a 
ne ing time of life, to marry such another woman, if 
ach another woman could be found. 

As the punch disappeared, Mr. Mıcawber became still 
aore friendly and convivial. Mrs. Micawber’s spirits be- 
oming elevated, too, we sang ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.’ When 
e came to “ Here’s a hand, my trusty frere,” we all 
ined hands round the table; and when we declared we 
ould ‘‘ take a right gude Willie Waught,’’ and hadn’t 
he least idea what it meant, we were really affected. 

In a word, I never saw anybody so thoroughly jovial as 
ir. Micawber was, down to the very last moment of the 
yening, when I took a hearty farewell of himself and his 
miable wife. Consequently, I was not prepared, at seven 
clock next morning, to receive the following communi- 
tion, dated half-past nine in the evening; a quarter of 
n hour after I had left him. 


My Dear YOUNG FRIEND, 

‘* The die is cast—all is over. Hiding the ravages 
care with a sickly mask of mirth, I have not informed 
pu, this evening, that there is no hope of the remittance! 
mder these circumstances, alike humiliating to endure, 
amiliating to contemplate, and humiliating to relate, I 
discharged the pecuniary liability contracted at this 
lablishment, by giving a note of hand, made payable 
arteen days after date, at my residence, Pentonville, 
mdon. en it becomes due, it wil] not be taken up. 
he result is destruction. The bolt is impending, and the 
e must fall. 

“Let the wretched man who now addresses you, my 
£ Copperfield, be a beacon to you through life. He 
tes with that intention, and in that hope. If he could 
ink himself of so much use, one gleam of day might, by 


{ bility. penetrate into the cheerless dungeon of his re- ' 
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maining existence—though his longevity is, at present (t 
say the least of it), extremely problematical. | 
‘* This is the last communication, my dear Copperfiel 

you will ever receive 
“ From 
ee The 
** Beggared Outcast, 
““ WILKINS MICAWBER.” 


I was so shocked by the contents of this heart-rendin 
letter that I ran off directly towards the little hotel wit 
the intention of taking it on my way to Dr. Strong’s, an 
trying to soothe Mr Micawber with a word of comfor 
But, half-way there, I met the London coach with Mi 
and Mrs. Micawber up behind; Mr. Micawber, the ve 
picture of tranquil enjoyment, smiling at Mrs. Micawbe 
conversation, eating walnuts out of a paper bag, with 
bottle sticking out of his breast pocket. As they did ní 
see me, I thought it best, all things considered, not to sé 
them. So, with a great weight taken off my mind, I € 
into a bye-street that was the nearest way to school, ar 
felt, upon the whole, relieved that they were gone; thou 
I still liked them very much, nevertheless. r 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A RETROSPECT 


Y school days! The silent gliding on of my ex 
M tence—the unseen, unfelt progress of my life—fre 

childhood up to youth! Let me think, as I look 
back upon that flowing water, now a dry channel ov 
grown with leaves, whether there are any marks along 
course, by which I can remember how it ran. 

A moment, and I occupy my place in the Cathedral, 
where we all went together, every Sunday mornir 
assembling first at school for that purpose. The eart 
smell, the sunless air, the sensation of the world being shui 
out, the resounding of the organ through the black anc 
white arched galleries and aisles, are wings that take me 
back, and hold me hovering above those days, in a ha 
slesping and half-waking dream. : 

I am not the last boy in the school. I have risen, i 
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sw months, over several heads. But the first boy seems 
to me a mighty creature, dwelling afar off, whose giddy 
height is unattainable. Agnes says ‘‘ No,” but I say 
‘ Yes,” and tell her that she little thinks what stores of 
knowledge have been mastered by the wonderful Being, 
at whose place she thinks I, even J, weak aspirant, may 
arrive in time. He is not my private friend and public 
patron, as Steerforth was, but I hold him in a reverential 
espect. I chiefly wonder what he’ll be, when he leaves 
Dr. Strong’s, and what mankind will do to maintain any 
place against him. 
But who is this that breaks upon me? This is Miss 
shepherd, whom I love. 
Miss Shepherd is a boarder at the Misses Nettingalls’ 
stablishment. I adore Miss Shepherd. She is a little girl, 
a a spencer, with a round face and curly flaxen hair. The 
fisses Nettingalls’ young ladies come to the Cathedral too. 
cannot look upon my book, for I must look upon Miss 
hepherd. When the choristers chaunt, I hear Miss She 
erd. In the service I mentally insert Miss Shepherd’s 
ame—I put her in among the Royal Family. At home, 
i my own room, I am sometimes moved to cry out, ** Oh, 
iss Shepherd!’’ in a transport of love. 
For some time I am doubtful of Miss Shepherd’s feelings, 
ut, at length, Fate being propitious, we meet at the 
ancing school. I have Miss Shepherd for my partner. I 
ich Miss Shepherd’s glove, and feel a thrill go up the 
ght arm of my jacket, and come out at my hair. I say 
bthing tender to Miss Shepherd, but we understand each 
ther. Miss Shepherd and myself live but to be united. 
Why do I secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve Brazil nuts 
a present, I wonder? They are not expressive of affec- 
on, they are difficult to pack into a parcel of any regular 
ape, they are hard to crack, even in room doors, and 
ey are oily when cracked; yet I feel that they are 
propriate to Miss Shepherd. Soft, seedy biscuits, also, I 
stoy — Miss Shepherd; and oranges innumerable. 
nce, I Miss Shepherd in the cloak-room. Ecstasy! 
hat are my agony and indignation next day, when I 
f a flying rumour that the Misses Nettingall have stood 
Shepherd in the stocks for turning in her toes! 
Shepherd being the one pervading theme and vision 
my life, how do I ever come to break with her? I can't 
nceive. And yet a coolness grows between Miss Shepherd 


ee 
Si 
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and myself. Whispers reach me of Miss Shepherd havin; 
said she wished I wouldn’t stare so, and having avowed « 
preference for Master Jones—for Jones! a boy of no meri 
whatever! The gulf between me and Miss Shepher 


establishment out walking. Miss Shepherd makes a fac 
as she goes by, and laughs to her companion. All is ove 
The devotion of a life—it seems a life, it is all the same- 
is at an end; Miss Shepherd comes out of the morni 
service, and ihe Royal Family know her no more. i 

I am higher in the school, and no one breaks my peace 
I am not at all polite, now, to the Misses Nettingali 
young ladies, and shouldn’t dote on any of them, if the 
were twice as many and twenty times as beautiful. I thini 
the dancing-school a tiresome affair, and wonder why thi 
girls can’t dance by themselves and leave us alone. I an 
growing great in Latin verses, and neglect the laces of m 
boots. Dr. Strong refers to me in public as a promisinj 
young scholar. Mr. Dick is wild with joy, and my auf 
remits me a guinea by the next post. 4 

The shade of a young butcher rises, like the apparitio 
of an armed head in Macbeth. Who is this young butcher 
He is the terror of the youth of Canterbury. There is} 
vague belief abroad, that the beef suet with which h 
anoints his hair gives him unnatural strength, and that h 
is a match for a man. He is a broad-faced, bull-necke 
young butcher, with rough red cheeks, an ill-conditione 
mind, and an injurious tongue. His main use of this tongu 
is to disparage Dr. Strong’s young gentlemen. He says 
publicly, that if they want anything he’ll give it ’em. Ẹ 
names individuals among them (myself included) wh@ 
he could undertake to settle with one hand, and the othe 
tied behind him. He waylays the smaller boys to pum 
their unprotected heads, and calls challenges after me: 
the open streets. For these sufficient reasons I resolve 
fight the butcher. a 

It is a summer evening, down in a green hollow, at tl 
corner of a wall. I meet the butcher by appointment. 
am attended by a select body of cur boys; the butche 
by two other butchers, a young publican, and a swee 
The preliminaries are adjusted, and the butcher @ 
myself stand face to face. In a moment the butch 
lights ten thousand candles out of my left eyebrow. | 
another moment, I don’t know where the wall is, 
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here I am, or where anybody is. I hardly know which 
myself and which the butcher, we are always in such 
tangle and tussle, knocking about upon the trodden 
grass. Sometimes I see the butcher, bloody and con- 
ident: sometimes I see nothing, and sit gasping on 
my second’s knee; sometimes I go in at the butcher 
madly, and cut my knuckles open against his face, without 
ppearing to discompose him at all. At last I awake, 
ery queer about the head, as from a giddy sleep, and 
ee the butcher walking off, and congratulated by the 
wo other butchers and the sweep and publican, and 
butting on his coat as he goes; from which I augur, justly, 
aat the victory is his. 

I am taken home in a sad plight, and I have beef- 
teaks put to my eyes, and am rubbed with vinegar and 
andy, and find a great white puffy place bursting out 
m my upper lip, which swells immoderately. For three 
r four days I remain at home, a very ill-looking subject, 
vith a green shade over my eyes; and I should be very 
ull, but that Agnes is a sister to me, and condoles with 
ne, and reads to me, and makes the time light and happy. 
gnes has my confidence, completely, always; I tell her 
ll about the butcher, and the wrongs he has heaped upon 
ne; and she thinks I couldn’t have done otherwise than 
ght the butcher, while she shrinks and trembles at my 
aving fought him. 

Time has stolen on unobserved, for Adams is not the 
ead-boy in the days that are come now, nor has he been 
fis many and many a day. Adams has left the school 
j long, that when he comes back, on a visit to Dr. 
mong, there are not many there, besides myself, who 
now him. Adams is going to be called to the bar almost 
rectly, and is to be an advocate, and to wear a wig. I 


n surprised to find him a meeker mar than I had thought, 
inc less imposing in appearance. He has not staggered 
sbi much the same as if he had never joined it. 
blank, through which the warriors of poetry and 
Med—and what comes next! J am the head boy, now; 
look down on the line of boys below me, with a con- 

s boy I was myself, when I first came there. That little 

low seems to be no part of me; I remember him as 


s world yet, either; for it goes on (as well as I can make 
march on in stately hosts that seem to have no 
cending interest in such of them as bring to my mind 
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something left behind upon the road of life—as something 
I have passed, rather than have actually been—and almost 
think of him as of someone else. . 
And the little girl I saw on that first day at Mr. Wick- 
field’s, where is she? Gone also. In her stead, the perfec 
likeness of the picture, a child likeness no more, move 
about the house; and Agnes—my sweet sister, as I cal 
her in my thoughts, my counsellor and friend, the bette 
angel of the lives of all who come within her calm, good 
self-denying influence—is quite a woman. 
What other changes have come upon me, besides th 
changes in my growth and looks, and in the knowledge | 
have garnered all this while? I wear a gold watch an 
chain, a ring upon my little finger, and a long-tailec 
coat; and I use a great deal of bear’s grease—which, take 
in conjunction with the ring, looks bad. Am I in lov 
again? I am. I worship the eldest Miss Larkins. $ 
The eldest Miss Larkins is not a little girl. She is a tal 
dark, black-eyed, fine figure of a woman. The eldest Mi 
Larkins is not a chicken; for the youngest Miss Larki: 
is not that, and the eldest must be three or four yeai 
older. Perhaps the eldest Miss Larkins may be about 
thirty. My passion for her is beyond all bounds. | 
The eldest Miss Larkins knows officers. It is an awf 
thing to bear. I see them speaking to her in the stree 
I see them cross the way to meet her, when her bonn 
(she has a bright taste in bonnets) is seen coming dov 
the pavement, accompanied by her sister’s bonnet. S| 
laughs and talks, and seems to like it. I spend a go 
deal of my own spare time in walking up and down 
meet her. If I can bow to her once in the day (I kno 
her to bow to, knowing Mr. Larkins), I am happier. — 
deserve a bow now and then. The raging agonies I suff 
on the night of the Race Ball, where I know the oldest 
Miss Larkins will be dancing with the military, ought 
have some compensation, if there be even-handed justice 
in the world. a 
My passion takes away my appetite, and makes me w 
my newest silk neckerchief continually. I have no relie 
but in putting on my best clothes, and having my boot 
cleaned over and over again. I seem, then, to be worth 
of the eldest Miss Larkins. Everything that belongs 
her, or is connected with her, is precious to me. N 
Larkins (a gruff old gentleman with a double chin, amt 
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one of his eyes immovable in his head) is fraught with 
interest to me. When I can’t meet his danghter, I go 
where I am likely to meet him. To say ‘‘ How do you 
do, Mr. Larkins? Are the young ladies and all the family 
‘quite well?” seems so pointed, that I blush. 

_ I think continually about my age. Say I am seventeen, 
and say that seventeen is young for the eldest Miss 
Larkins, what of that? Besides, I shall be one-and-twenty 
in no time almost. I regularly take walks outside Mr. 
Larkins’s house in the evening, though it cuts me to the 
heart to see the officers go in, or to hear them up in 
the drawing-room, where the eldest Miss Larkins plays 
the harp. I even walk, on two or three occasions, in a 
sickly, spoony manner, round and round the house after 
the famil y are gone to bed, wondering which is the eldest 
Miss Larkins’s chamber (and pitching, I daresay now, on 
Mr.. Larkins’s instead); wishing that a fire would burst 
out; that the assembled crowd would stand appalled; 
that I, dashing through them with a ladder, might rear 
it against her window, save her in my arms, go back for 
something she had left behind, and perish in the flames 
For I am generally disinterested in my love, and think 
I could be content to make a figure before Miss Larkins, 
and expire. 

Generally, but not always. Sometimes brighter visions 
rise before me. When I dress (the occupation of two 
hours) for a great ball given at the Larkins’s (the 
anticipation of three weeks) I indulge my fancy with 
‘pleasi images. I picture myself taking courage to 
make a declaration to Miss Larkins. I picture Miss 
arkins sinking her head upon my shoulder, and saying, 
“ Oh, Mr. Copperfield, can I believe my ears!’’ I picture 
Mr. Larkins waiting on me next morning, and saying, 
‘My dear Copperfield, my daughter has told me all. 
Youth is no objection. Here are twenty thousand pounds. 
Be happy!’’ I picture my aunt relenting, and blessing 
as; and Mr. Dick and Dr. Strong being present at the 
Marriage ceremony. I am a sensible fellow, I believe— 
believe, on looking back, I mean—and modest I am sure; 
jut all this goes on notwithstanding. 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there are lights, 
hattering, music, flowers, officers (I am sorry to see), and 
he eldest Miss Larkins, a blaze of beauty. She is dressed 
in blue, with blue flowers in her hair—forget-me-nots—as 
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if she had any need to wear forget-me-nots! it is the 
first really grown-up party that I have ever been invited 
to, and I am a little uncomfortable; for I appear not to 
belong to anybody, and nobody appears to have anything 
to say to me, except Mr. Larkins, who asks me how my 
schoolfellows are, which he needn’t do, as I have not 
come there to be insulted. But after I have stood in 
the doorway for some time, and feasted my eyes upon the 
goddess of my heart, she approaches me—she, the eldest 
Miss Larkins!—and asks me, pleasantly, if I dance. 

I stammer, with a bow, ‘‘ With you, Miss Larkins.” 

_‘* With no one else?’’ inquires Miss Larkins. 

‘‘I should have no pleasure in dancing with anyone | 
else.’’ | | 
Miss Larkins laughs and blushes (or I think she blushes), © 
and says, ‘‘ Next time but one, I shall be very glad.” 1 

The time arrives. ‘‘ It is a waltz, I think,’’ Miss Larkins | 
doubtfully observes, when I present myself. ‘‘ Do you | 
waltz? If not, Captain Bailey i 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it happens), and 
I take Miss Larkins out. I take her sternly from the 
side of Captain Bailey. He is wretched, I have no doubt; 
but he is nothing to me. I have been wretched, ; 
I waltz with the eldest Miss Larkins! I don’t know 
where, among whom, or how long. I only know that 
swim about in space, with a blue angel, in a state of 
blissful delirium, until I find myself alone with her in ¢ 
little room, resting on a sofa. She admires a flower (pink 
camelia japonica, price half-a-crown) in my butten toll 
I give it her, and say— 

‘“T ask an inestimable price for it, Miss Larkins.” 

“ Indeed! What is that?’’ returns Miss Larkins. ! 

‘“ A flower of yours, that I may treasure it as a misel 
does gold.” ; 

‘You're a bold boy,” says Miss Larkins. ‘‘ There.” | 

She gives it me, not displeased; and I put it to my lips, 
and then into my breast. Miss Larkins, laughing, draws 
her hand through my arm, and says, ‘‘ Now take me back 
to Captain Bailey.” 4 

I am lost in the recollection of this delicious interview, 
and the waltz, when she comes to me again, with a plain 
elderly gentleman, who has been playing whist all night, 
upon her arm, and says— 
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“ Oh! here is my bold friend! Mr. Chestle wants to 
know you, Mr. Copperfield.’’ 
- I feel at once that he is a friend of the family, and am 
much gratified. - ace 

“ I admire your taste, sir,” says Mr. Chestle. “‘ It does 
you credit. I suppose you don’t take much interest in hops; 
but I am a pretty large grower myself; and if you ever like 
to come over to our neighbourhood—neighbourhood of Ash- 
ford—and take a run about our place, we shall be glad for 
you to stop as long as you like.” | i i 

I thank Mr. Chestle warmly, and shake hands. I think 
I am in a happy dream. waltz with the eldest Miss 
Larkins once again—she says I waltz so well! I go home 
in a state of unspeakable bliss, and waltz in imagination, 
all night long, with my arm round the blue waist of my 
dear divinity. For some days afterwards, I am lost in 
rapturous reflections; but I neither see her in the street, 
nor when I call. I am perfectly consoled for this dis- 
appointment by the sacred pledge, the perished flower. 

“ Trotwood,’’ says Agnes, one day after dinner. ‘‘ Who 
do you think is going to be married to-morrow? Someon 

admire.’ : 
“ Not you, I suppose, Agnes?’’ 

‘* Not me!” raising her cheerful face from the music she 
i ‘“ Do you hear him, papa? The eldest Miss 


ask. 
‘“ No; to no Captain. To Mr. Chestle, a hop-grower.’’ 
I am terribly dejected for about a week or two. I take 
my ring, I wear my worst clothes, I use no bear's 
, and I frequently lament over the late Miss 
rkins’s faded flower. Being, by that time, rather tired 
this kind of life, and having received new provocation 
the butcher, I throw the flower away, go out with 
butcher, and gloriously defeat him. 
This, and the resumption of my ring, as well as of the 
’s grease in moderation, are the last marks I can 
ern, now, in my progress to seventeen. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


i 
I LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A DISCOVERY | 


AM doubtful whether I was at heart glad or sorry, when 

my school-days drew to an end, and the time came for 

my leaving Dr. Strong’s. I had been very happy there, 
I had a great attachment for the Doctor, and I was eminent 
and distinguished in that little world. For these reasons 
I was sorry to go; but for other reasons, unsubstantial 
enough, I was glad. Misty ideas of being a young man 
at my own disposal, of the importance attaching to a 
young man at his own disposal, of the wonderful things | 
to be seen and done by that magnificent animal, and | 


{ try in vain to recall how I felt about it, and what its” 
circumstances were; but it is not momentous in my re- 
collection. I suppose the opening prospect confused me, ` 
{ know that my juvenile experiences went for little or 
nothing then; and that life was more like a great fairy 
story, which I was just about to begin to read, than any- 
thing else. W 

My aunt and I had held many grave deliberations on | 
the calling to which I should be devoted. For a year or 
more I had endeavoured to find a satisfactory answer to | 
her often-repeated question, ‘‘ What I would like to be?™ 
But I had no particular liking, that I could discover, for 
anything. If I could have been inspired with a knowledge 
of the science of navigation, taken the command of a fast- 
sailing expedition, and gone round the world on a trium- 
phant voyage of discovery, I think I might have considered 
myself completely suited. But, in the absence of any such 
miraculous provision, my desire was to apply myself 
to some pursuit that would not lie too heavily upon her 
purse; and to do my duty in it, whatever it might be. ` 

Mr. Dick had regularly assisted at our councils, with 
a meditative and sage demeanour. He never made a 
suggestion but once; and on that occasion (I don’t know 
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what put it in his head) he suddenly ‘pipet that 
I should be “ a Brazier.” My aunt received this proposal 
so very ungraciously, that he never ventured on a 
second; but ever afterwards confined himself to looking 
watchfully at her for her suggestions, and rattling his 


money. 

a Trot, I tell you what, my dear,” said my aunt, one 
morning in the Christmas season when I left school; 
“ as this knotty t is still unsettled, and as we must 
not make a mistake in our decision if we can help it, I 
think we had better take a little breathing-time. In the 
meanwhile, you must try to look at it from a new point 
of view, and not as a school-boy.”’ 

**T will, aunt.’’ 

“ It has occurred to me,” pursued my aunt, ‘“‘ that 
a little change, and a glimpse of life out of doors, may 
be useful, in helping you to know your own mind, and 
form a cooler judgment. Suppose you were to take a 
little journey now. Suppose you were to go down into 
the old part of the country again, for instance, and see 
that—that out-of-the-way woman with the savagest of 
names,’’ said my aunt, rubbing her nose, for she could 
never thoroughly forgive Peggotty for being so called. 

‘* Of all things in the world, aunt, I should like it best!” 

“ Well,” said my aunt, “‘ that’s lucky, for I should like 
it too. But it’s natural and rational that you should like 
it. And I am bing? well persuaded that whatever you do, 
Trot, will always be natural and rational.’’ 

‘* I hope so, aunt.” 

“ Your sister, Betsey Trotwood,’’ said my aunt, ‘‘ would 
have been as natural and rational a girl as ever breathed. 
You'll be worthy of her, won’t you?” 

“ I hope I shall be worthy of you, aunt. That will be 
for me.” 

sa meny that poor baby of a mother of yours 
't live,” said my aunt, looking at me approvingly, ‘‘ or 
’d have been so vain of her boy by this time, that her 
little head would have been completely turned, if there 
anything of it left to turn.” (My aunt always excused 
weakness of her own in my behalf, by transferring it 
this way to my poor mother.) ‘‘ Bless me, Trotwood, 
do you remind me of her!” 

“ Pleasantly, I hope, aunt?” said I. 

“ He’s as like her, Dick,” said my aunt, emphatically, 


cf 
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‘ he’s as like her, as she was that afternoon, before she 
began to fret—bless my heart, he’s as like her, as he can © 
look at me out of his two eyes!” + 

‘' Is he indeed?’’ said Mr. Dick. 

“ And he’s like David, too,” said my aunt, decisively 

‘* He is very like David!’’ said Mr. Dick. 

‘* But what I want you to be, Trot,” resumed my aunt, 
‘* —} don’t mean physically, but morally; you are very 
well physically—is, a firm fellow A fine hrm fellow, with 
a will of your own. With resolution,” said my aunt, shak- 
ing her cap at me, and clenching her hand. ‘* With- 
determination. With character, Trot—with strength of 
character that is not to be influenced, except on good 
reason, by anybody, or by anything. That’s what I want 
you tobe. That’s what your father and mother might both 
have been, Heaven knows, and been the better for it.’’ 

I intimated that I hoped 1 should be what she described. © 

'‘ That you may begin, in a small way, to havea reliance | 
upon yourself, and to act for yourself,” said my aunt, ‘‘I 
shall send you upon your trip, alone. I did think, once, of 
Mr. Dick’s going with you; but, on second thoughts, I © 
shall keep bim to take care of me.” i 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little disappointed; 
until the honour and dignity of having to take care ot the 
most wonderful woman in the world, restored the sunshine 
to his face. 

‘* Besides,” said my aunt, '‘ there’s the Memorial.’’ Í 

‘‘ Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Dick, in a hurry, “ I intend, 
Trotwood, to get that done immediately—it really must be 
done immediately! And then it will go in, you know—and _ 
then—’’ said Mr. Dick, after checking himself, and pausing — 
a long time, “' there’ll be a pretty kettle of fish!’’ 5 

In pursuance of my aunt’s kind scheme, I was shortly 
afterwards fitted out with a handsome purse of money, and 
a portmanteau, and tenderly dismissed upon my expedition. 
At parting, my aunt gave me some good advice, and a good _ 
many kisses; and said that as her object was that I should 
look about me, and should think a little, she would re- 
commend me to stay a few days in London, if I liked it, 
either on my way down into Suffolk, or in coming back. In- 
a word, I was at liberty to do what I would, for three weeks 
or a month; and no other conditions were imposed upon my 
freedom than the before-mentioned thinking and looking 
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about me, and a pledge to write three times a week and 
faithfully report myself. + RRR PS A 

I went to Canterbury first, that I might take leave ot 
Agnes and Mr. Wickfield (my old room in whose house I 
had not yet relinquished), and also of the good Doctor. 
Agnes was very glad to see me, and told me that the house 
had not been like itself since I had left it. 

“I am sure I am not like myself when I am away,” 
said I. ‘‘ I seem to want my right hand, when I miss you 
Though that’s not saying much; for there’s no head in my 

ight hand, and no heart. Everyone who knows you, con- 
ts with you, and is guided by you, Agnes.”’ : 

‘* Everyone who knows me, spoils me, I believe,” she 
answered, smiling. ngs TE 

“ No. It’s because you are like no one else. You are so 
good, and so sweet-tempered. You have such a gentle 
nature, and you are always right.” 7 
“ You talk,” said Agnes, breaking into a pleasant laugh, 
as she sat at work, ‘‘ as if I were the late Miss Larkins.’’ 

“ Come! It’s not fair to abuse my confidence,” I 
answered, reddening at the recollection of my blue enslaver. 
“ But I shall confide in you, just the same, Agnes. I can 
ever grow out of that. Whenever I fall into trouble, or 

in love, I shall always tell you, if you'll let me—even 
hen I come to fall in love in earnest.’’ 
“ Why, you have always been in earnest!” said Agnes, 
ughing again. ge 4 a 
“Oh! that was as a child, or a school-boy,”’ said T, 
ughing in my turn, not without being a little shame-faced. 
‘Times are altering now, and I suppose I shall be in a 
ible state of earnestness one day or other. My wonder 
that you are not in earnest yourself, by this time, 
es ” 


Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 
“ Oh, I know you are not!’’ said I, ‘‘ because if you had 
n you would have told me. Or at least,’’ for I saw 
faint blush in her face, ‘‘ you would have let me find it 
t for myself. But there is no one that I know of, who 
es to love you, Agnes. Someone of a nobler character, 
more worthier altogether than anyone I have ever seen 
must rise "p, before I give my consent. In the time 
come, I shall have a wary eye on all admirers; and 
hall exact a great decal from the successful one, I assure 
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We had gone on, so far, in a mixture of confidential jest 


and earnest, that had long grown naturally out of our 
familiar relations, begun as mere children. But Agnes, — 
now suddenly lifting up her eyes to mine, and speaking in 
a different manner, said— $ 


I had observed it, and had often wondered whether she 
had too. I must have shown as much, now, in my face; 
for her eyes were in a moment cast down, and I saw tears | 
in them. : 

“ Tell me what it is,” she said, in a low voice. 

‘ I think—shall I be quite plain, Agnes, liking him s 
much?’’ 

‘“ Yes,” she said. | 

‘‘ I think he does himself no good by the habit that has") 
increased upon him since I first came here. He is often 
very nervous—or I fancy so.” 

‘‘ It is not fancy,” said Agnes, shaking her head. | 

‘‘ His hand trembles, his speech is not plain, and his 
eyes look wild. I have remarked that at those times, and 
when he is least like himself, he is most certain to be | 
wanted on some business.’’ É] 

“ By Uriah,” said Agnes. a 

‘ Yes; and the sense of being unfit for it, or of not hav- 
ing understood it, or of having shown his condition in spite 
of himself, seems to make him so uneasy, that next day 
is worse, and the next day worse, and so he becomes jaded 
and haggard. Do not be alarmed by what I say, Agnes 
but in this state I saw him, only the other evening, lay 
down his head upon his desk, and shed tears like a child. 

Her hand pone softly before my lips while I was ye 
speaking, and in a moment she had met her father at th 
door of the room, and was hanging on his shoulder 
The expression of her face, as they both looked towards m 
I felt to be very touching. There was such a deep fondnes 
for him, and gratitude to him for all his love and care, i 
her beautiful look; and there was such a fervent appes 
to me to deal tenderly by him, even in my inmost thoughts, 
and to let no harsh construction find any place agains 
him; she was, at once, so proud of him and devoted to him, 
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yet so compassionate and sorry, and so reliant upon me to 
e so, too; that nothing she could have said would have 
ed more to me, or moved me more. 

e were to drink tea at the Doctor’s. We went there 
at the usual hour; and round the study-fireside found the 
Doctor, and his young wife, and her mother. The Doctor, 
who made as much of my going away as if I were going 
to. China, received me as an honoured guest; and called 
for a log of wood to be thrown on the fire, that he might 
see the face of his old pupil reddening in the blaze. 

“ I shall not see many more new faces in Trotwood’s 
stead, Wickfield,’’ said the Doctor, warming his hands; 
“T am getting lazy, and want ease. I shall relinquish all 
young people in another six months, and lead a quieter 


“ You have said so, any time these ten years, Doctor,” 
r. Wickfield answered. 

“ But now I mean to do it,” returned the Doctor. ‘‘ My 

irst master will succeed me—I am in earnest at last—so 
ou'll soon have to arrange our contracts, and to bind us 
irmly to them, like a couple of knaves.’’ 
“ And to take care,” said Mr. Wickfield, ‘‘ that you’re 
not imposed on, eh?—as you certainly would be, in any 
sontract you should make for yourself. Well! I am ready. 
here are worse tasks than that in my calling. 

“T shall have nothing to think of then,’’ said the Doctor, 
vith a smile, ‘‘ but my Dictionary; and this other contract- 
argain—Annie.”’ 

As Mr. Wickfield glanced towards her, sitting at the tea- 
able by Agnes, she seemed to me to avoid his look with 
ach unwonted hesitation and timidity, that his attention 
came fixed upon her, as if something were suggested to 
s thoughts. 
“ There is a post come in from India, I observe,” he 
aid, after a short silence. 

BY the bye! and letters from Mr. Jack Maldon!’’ 
e Doctor. 

“* Indeed?” 

“ Poor dear Jack!” said Mrs. Markleham, shaking her 
ead. “That trying climate!—like living, they tell me, 
i a sand-heap, underneath a burning-glass! He looked 
tong, but he wasn’t. My dear Doctor, it was his spirit, 
his constitution, that he ventured on so boldly. Annie, 
dear, I am sure you must perfectly recollect that your 
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cousin never was*strong—not what can be called robust, 
you know,” said Mrs. Markleham, with emphasis, and look- 
ing round upon us generally; ‘‘—from the time when 
my daughter and himself were children together, and walk- 
ing about, arm-in-arm, the livelong day.” ni 

Annie, thus addressed, made no reply. ‚i 

‘* Do I gather from what you say, ma’am, that Mr. Mal- 
don is ill?” asked Mr. Wickfield. | 


“ IN!” replied the Old Soldier. ‘‘ My dear sir, he is all 

sorts of things.’’ 
“ Except well?” said Mr. Wickfield. | 

‘* Except well, indeed!’’ said the Old Soldier. ‘“‘ He has 
had dreadful strokes of the sun, no doubt, and jungle fevers | 
and agues, and every kind of thing you can mention. As to| 
his liver,” said the Old Soldier, resignedly, ‘‘ that, of 
course, he gave up altogether, when he first went out!” 

‘* Does he say all this?” asked Mr. Wickfield. ~ 

‘“ Say? My dear sir,” returned Mrs. Markleham, shaking 
her head and her fan, ‘‘ you little know my poor Jack 
Maldon when you ask that question. Say? Not he. You 
might drag him at the heels of four wild horses first.” 

“ Mama!” said Mrs. Strong. 

“ Annie, my dear,” returned her mother, ‘‘ once for all 
I must really beg that you will not interfere with me, 
unless it is to confirm what I say. You know as well ag 
I do, that your cousin Maldon would be dragged at the 
heels of any number of wild horses—why should I confine 
myself to four! I won’t confine myself to four—eight, 
sixteen, two-and-thirty, rather than say anything calcu- 
lated to overrun the Doctor’s plans.’’ 

‘‘ Wickfield’s plans,’’ said the Doctor, stroking his face 
and looking penitently at his adviser. ‘‘ That is to say, 
our joint plans for him. I said myself, abroad or at 
home.”’ E 

‘“ And I said,” added Mr. Wickfield, gravely, ‘‘ 
I was the means of sending him abroad. 
responsibility.’’ 

“ Oh! responsibility?’’ said the Old Soldier. 
thing was done for the best, my dear Mr. Wickfield: every- 
thing was done for the kindest and best, we know. B 
if the dear fellow can’t live there, he can’t live there. Ang 
if he can’t live there, he’ll die there, sooner than he’ll ove 
turn the Doctor’s plans. I know him,” said the Old Soldier, 
fanning herself, in a sort of calm prophetic agony, ‘‘ and 
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I know he'll die there, sooner than he’ll overturn the 
Doctor’s plans.”’ . 

=“ Well, well, ma'am,” said the Doctor, cheerfully, ‘‘ I 
am not bigoted to my plans, and I can overturn them 
myself. I can substitute some other plans. If Mr. Jack 
Maldon comes home on account of ill health, he must not 
be allowed to go back, and we must endeavour to make 
some more suitable and fortunate provision for him in this 
ountry. i : 
Mrs. Markleham was so overcome by this generous 
speech—which, I need not say, she had not at all expected 
‘led up to—that she could only tell the Doctor, it was 
ike himself, and go several times through that operation 
of kissing the sticks of her fan, and then tapping his hand 
with it. After which she gently chid her daughter Annie, 
or not being more demonstrative when such kindnesses 
were showered, for her sake, on her old play-fellow; and 
entertained us with some particulars concerning other 
jeserving members of her family, whom it was desirable 
o set on their deserving legs. 

All this time, her daughter Annie never once spoke, or 
ifted up her eyes. All this time, Mr. Wickfield has his 
ance upon her as she sat by his own daughter’s side. 
t appeared to me that he never thought of being 
bserved by anyone; but was so intent upon her, and 
pon his own thoughts in connection with her, as to be 
uite absorbed. He now asked what Mr. Jack Maldon 
ad actually written in reference to himself, and to whom 

had written it? 
“ Why, here,” said Mrs. Markleham, taking a letter 
om the chimney-piece above the Doctor’s head, ‘‘ the 
ear fellow says to the Doctor himself—where is it? 
h!—‘ I am sorry to inform you that my health is 
fering severely, and that I fear I may be reduced to 
necessity of returning home for a time, as the only 
of restoration.’ That’s pretty plain, poor fellow! 
s only hope of restoration! But Annie’s letter is plainer 
Annie, show me that letter again.” 
“ Not now, mama,” she pleaded, in a low tone. 
“ My dear, you absolutely are, on some subjects, one of 
e most ridiculous persons in the world,” returned her 
other, “ and perhaps the most unnatural to the claims 
our own family. We never should have heard of the 
be at all, I eve; unless I had asked for it myself. 
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Do you call that confidence, my love, towards Dr. 
Strong? Iam surprised. You ought to know better.” 

The letter was reluctantly produced; and as I handed it 
to the old lady, I saw how the unwilling hand from which ~ 
Į took it, trembled. f 

‘* Now let us see,” said Mrs. Markleham, putting her } 
glass to her eye, ‘“ where the passage is. ‘ The remem- 
brance of old times, my dearest Annie ’—and so forth— 
it’s not there. ‘The amiable old Proctor ’—who’s he? 
Dear me, Annie, how illegibly your cousin Maldon writes, 
and how stupid I am! ‘ Doctor,’ of course. Ah! amiable 
indeed !’’ ere she left off, to kiss her fan again, and 
shake it at the Doctor, who was looking at us in a state 
of placid satisfaction. ‘‘ Now, I have found it. ‘ You may | 
not be surprised to hear, Annie ’—no, to be sure, knowing | 
that he never was really strong; what did I say just | 
now?—‘ that I have undergone so much in this distant 
place, as to have decided to leave it at all hazards; on 
sick leave, if I can; on total resignation, if that is not to , 
be obtained. What I have endured, and do endure here, 
is insupportable.’ And but for the promptitude of that 
best creatures,’’ said Mrs. Markleham, telegrap hing 
the Doctor as before, and refolding the letter, ‘‘ it wou 
be insupportable to me to think of.’’ | 

Mr. Wickfield said not one word, though the old lad 
looked to him as if for his commentary on this intelligence; 
but sat severely silent, with his eyes fixed on the ground. 
Long after the subject was dismissed, and other topics 
occupied us, he remained so; seldom raising his eyes, 
less to rest them for a moment, with a thoughtful frown, 
upon the Doctor, or his wife, or both. 

The Doctor was very fond of music. Agnes sang with 
great sweetness and expression, and so did Mrs. Strong. 
They sang together, and played duets together, and we 
had quite a little concert. But I remarked two things: 
first, that though Annie soon recovered her composure, 
and was quite herself, there was a blank between her and 
Mr. Wickfield which separated them wholly from each 
other; secondly, that Mr. Wickfield seemed to dislike the 
intimacy between her and Agnes, and to watch it with 
uneasiness. And now, I must confess, the recollection of 
what I had seen on that ‘night when Mr. Maldon wen 
away, first began to return upon me with a meaning it had 
never had. and to trouble me. The innocent beauty of he 
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face was not as innocent to me as it had been; I mistrusted 
the natural grace and charm of her manner; and when I 
cooked at Agnes by her side, and thought how good and 
rue Agnes was, suspicions arose within me that it was an 

assorted friendship. 

She was so happy in it herself, however, and the other 
zas so happy too, that they made the evening fly awa 
if it were but an hour. It closed in an incident whic 
well remember. They were taking leave of each other, 
nd ence was going to embrace her and kiss her, when 

. Wickfield stepped between them, as if by accident, 
nd drew Agnes quickly away. Then I saw, as though 

the intervening time had been cancelled, and I were 
ill standing in the doorway on the night of the departure, 
he expression of that night in the face of Mrs. Strong, as 

y Rinfronted his. 

I cannot say what an impression this made upon me, 
r how impossible I found it, when I thought of her after- 
ards, to separate her from this look, and remember her 
ace in its innocent loveliness again. It haunted me when 
got home. I seemed to have left the Doctor’s roof with 

rk cloud lowering on it. The reverence that I had for 
s gray head was mingled with commiseration for his 
ith in those who were treacherous to him, and with re- 
ntment against those who injured him. The impendin 
nadow of a great affliction, and a great disgrace that ha 
> distinct form in it yet, fell like a stain upon the quiet 
where I had worked and played as a boy, and did 
a cruel wrong. I had no pleasure in thinking, any more, 
the grave old broad-leaved aloe-trees which remained 
ut up in themselves a hundred years together, and of the 
m, smooth grass plot, and the stone urns, and the 
octor’s walk, and the congenial sound of the Cathedral 
I hovering above them all. It was as if the tranquil 
mctuary of my boyhood had been sacked before my face, 
d its peace and honour given to the winds. 
But morning brought with it my parting from the old 
use, which Agnes had filled with her influence; and that 
cupied my mind sufficiently. I should be there again 
on, no doubt; I might sleep again—perhaps often—in my 
i room; but the days of i inhabiting there were gone, 

d the old time was past. I was heavier at heart when I 
tked up such of my books and clothes as still remained 
re to a sent to Dover, than I cared to show to Uriah 
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Heep: who was so officious to help me, that I caches 
thought him mighty glad that I was going. 

I got away from Agnes and her father somehow, with 
an indifferent show of being very manly, and took my 
seat upon the box of the London coach. I was so softenet 
and forgiving, going through the town, that I had half : 
mind to nod to my old enemy the butcher, and throw hit 
five shillings to drink. But he looked such a very obdurat 
butcher as he stood scraping the great block in the shoj 
and moreover, his appearance was so little improved b 
the loss of a front tooth which I had knocked out, that 
thought it best to make no advances. : 

The main object on my mind, I remember, when we got 
fairly on the road, was to appear as old as possible to the 
coachman, and to speak extremely gruff. The latter poi 
I achieved at great personal inconvenience; but I stuck i 
it, because I felt it was a grown-up sort of thing. 

‘* You are going through, sir?” said the coachman. f 

‘* Yes, William,” I said, condescendingly (I knew him) 
ʻ I am going to London. I shall go down into Suffolk 
afterwards.” | 

‘* Shooting, sir?” said the coachman. 

He knew as well as I did that it was just as likely, a 
that time of year, I was going down there whaling; but, 
felt complimented, too. 

‘‘T don’t know,” I said, pretending to be undecided 
“ whether I shall take a shot or not.” 

‘““ Birds is. got wery shy, I’m told,’’ said William. 

‘“So I understand,” said I. 

‘‘ Is Suffolk your county, sir?” asked William. 

‘““ Yes,” I said, with some importance, ‘‘ Suffolk’s 
county.” . 

“ T’m told the dumplings is uncommon fine down ther 
said William. 

I was not aware of it myself, but I felt it necessary 
uphold the institutions of my county, and to evince 
familiarity with them; so I shook my head, as much aj 
say, “‘ I believe you!” 

‘““ And the Punches,” said William. ‘‘ There’s- cat 
A Suffolk Punch, when he’s a good un, is worth his wei 
in me Did you ever břeed any Suffolk Punches your 
sir! 

*““N—no,’’ I said, ‘‘ not exactly.” 
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‘‘ Here’s a gen’lm’n behind me, I'll. pound it,’’ said 
Nilliam, ‘‘ as has bred ’em by wholesale.”’ Punts 
The gentleman spoken of was a gentleman with a very 
apromising squint, and a prominent chin, who had a tall 
yhite hat on with a narrow flat brim, and whose close- 
tting drab trousers seemed to button all the way up out- 
de his legs from his boots to his hips. His chin was 
sed over the coachman’s shoulder, so near to me, that 
s breath quite tickled the back of my head; and as I 
a at him, he leered at the leaders with the eye 
ith which he didn’t squint, in a very knowing manner. 


what?’’ asked the gentleman behind. 

“ Bred them Suffolk Punches by wholesale?’’ 

‘“ I should think so,” said the gentleman. ‘‘ There ain’t 

o sort of orse that I ain’t bred, and no sort of dorg. Orses 

nd porge is some men’s fancy. They’re wittles and drink 
odging, wife, and children—reading, writing, and 


“ That ain’t a sort of man to see sitting behind a coach- 
x, is it though?’’ said William in my ear, as he handled 
e reins. : 
I construed this remark into an indication of a wish tha 
> should have my place, so I blushingly offered to resign 


“ Well, if you don’t mind, sir,’’ said William, “‘ I think 
would be more correct.”’ 
I have always considered this as the first fall I had in 
ẹ. When I booked my place at the coach-office. I had 
“ Box Seat ’’ written against the entry, and had given 
e book-keeper half a crown. I was got up in a special 
satcoat and shawl, expressly to do honour to that dis 
guished eminence; had glorified myself upon it a good 
al; and had felt that I was a credit to the coach. And 
, in the very first stage, I was supplanted by a shabby 
n with a squint, who had no other merit than smelling 
Mee a livery-stables, and being able to walk across me, 
bre like a fly than a human being, while the horses were 
a canter! 
distrust of myself, which has often beset me in life on 
occasions, when it would have been better away, was 
uredly not stopped in its peia by this little incident 
side the Canterbury coach. It was in vain to take 
age in gruffness of speech. I spoke from the pit of my 
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stomach for the rest of the journey, but I felt completely 
extinguished, and dreadfully young. 

It was curious and interesting, nevertheless, to be sitting 
up there, behind four horses: well-educated, w 
and with plenty of money in my pocket: and to look out 
for the places where I had slept on my weary journey. I 
had abundant occupation for my thoughts, in every c n- 

j; aim landmark on the road. When I looked down at 
the trampers whom we passed, and saw that well- 
remembered style of face turned up, I felt as if the tinker’ 
blackened hand were in the bosom of my shirt ag 
When we clattered through the narrow street of Chatham, 
and-I caught a glimpse, in passing, of the lane where 4 the 
old monster lived who had bought my jacket, I stretched 
my neck eagerly to look for the place where I had sat, in 
the sun and in the shade, waiting for my money. Whe: 

we came, at last, within a stage of London, and passed 
the veritable Salem House where Mr. Creakle had laid 
about him with a heavy hand, I would have given all T 
had for lawful permission to get down and thrash 
and let all the boys out like so many caged sparrows. 

We went to the Golden Cross at Charing Cross, then b 
mouldy sort of establishment in a close neighbourhood. 
waiter showed me into the coffee-room, and a cham 
maid introduced me to my small bed-chamber, which smeli 
like a hackney-coach, and was shut up like a family vault. 
I was still painfully conscious of my youth, for nobod: 
stood in any awe of me at all: the chamber-maid b 
utterly indifferent to my opinions on any subject, and th 
waiter being familiar with me, and offering advice to m 
inexperience. ‘ 

‘“ Well, now,” said the waiter, in a tone of confiden 
what would you like for dinner? Young gentlemen like: 
poultry in general: have a fowl?” 

I told him, as majestically as I could, that I wasn’t i 
the humour for a fowl. 

“ Ain’t you!” said the waiter. ‘‘ Young gentlemen : 


ce 


generally tired of beef and mutton: have a veal cutlet 

I assented to this proposal, in default of being able 
suggest anything else. 

“ Do you care for taters?’’ said the waiter, with an in- 
sinuating smile, and his head on one side. “ You 
gentlemen generally has been overdosed with taters.’ 

I commanded him, in my deepest voice, to order a veal 
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cutlet and potatoes, and all things fitting; and to inquire 
at the bar if there were any letters for Trotwood Copper- 
field, Esquire—which I knew there were not, and couldn’t 
be, but thought it manly to appear to expect. 
__ He soon came back to say that there were none (at which 
T was much surprised), and began to lay the cloth for my 
dinner in a box by the fire. While he was so engaged, he 
Poked me what I would take with it; and on my replying, 
“ Half a pint of sherry,’’ thought it a favourable oppor- 
ity, I am afraid, to extract that measure of wine from 
a stale leavings at the bottoms of several small 
ters. I am of this opinion, because, while I was read- 
ing the newspaper, I observed him behind a low wooden 
partition, which was his private apartment, very busy 
pouring out of a number of these vessels into one, like a 
chemist and druggist making up a prescription. When the 
§ wine came, too, I thought it flat; and it certainly had 
i) more English crumbs in it than were to be expected in a 
§ foreign wine in anything like a pure state; but I was bash- 
§ ful enough to drink it, and say nothing. 
§ Being, then, in a pleasant frame of mind (from which 1 
$ infer that poisoning is not always disagreeable in some 
§ Stages of the process), I resolved to go to the play. It was 
yovent Garden Theatre that I chose; and there, from the 
back of a centre box, I saw Julius Cæsar and the new 
: tomime. To have all those noble Romans alive before 
fme, and walking in and out for my entertainment, instead 
fof being the stern taskmasters they had been at school, 
gwas a most novel and delightful effect. But the mingled 
(\areality and mystery of the whole show, the influence upon 
oÈ the poetry, the lights, the music, the company, the 
| M 


stupendous changes of glittering and brilliant 
scenery, were so dazzling, and opened up such illimitable 
megions of delight, that when I came out into the rainy 
street, at twelve o'clock at night, I felt as if I had come 
rom the clouds, where I had been leading a romantic life 
Or ages, to a bawling, splashing link-lighted, umbrella- 
fuggling, hackney-coach-jostling, patten-clinking, muddy, 
Bniserable world. 
$ T had emerged by another door, and stood in the street 
or a little while, as if I really were a stranger upon earth: 
ut the unceremonious pushing and hustling that I re- 
ived soon recalled me to myself, and put me in the road 
to the hotel; whither I went, revolving the glorious 
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vision all the way; and where, after some porter and 
oysters, I sat revolving it still, at past one o’clock, with 
my eyes on the coffee-room fire. i 

I was so filled with the play, and with the past—for it 
was, in a manner, like a shining transparency, through 
which I saw my earlier life moving along—that I don’t 
know when the figure of a handsome, well-formed yo 
man, dressed with a tasteful easy negligence which I have 
reason to remember very well, became a real presence to 
me. But I recollect being conscious of his company with- 
out having noticed his coming in—and my still sitting, 
musing, over the coffee-room fire. d 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relief of the 
sleepy waiter, who had got the fidgets in his legs, and was 
twisting them, and hitting them, and putting them through 
all kinds of contortions in his small pantry. In going to- 
wards the door, I passed the person who had come in, 
saw him plainly. I turned directly, came back, and looked 
again. He did not know me, but I knew him in a moment. 

At another time I might have wanted the confidence or 
the decision to speak to him, and might have put it 
until next day, and might have lost him. But, in the then 
condition of my mind, where the play was still running 
high, his former protection of me appeared so owed my 


of my gratitude, and my old love for him overflowed m 
breast so freshly and spontaneously, that I went up to him 
at once, with a fast-beating heart, and said— i 
‘* Steerforth, won’t you speak to me?” f 
He looked at me—just as he used to look, sometimes— 
but I saw no recognition in his face. E. 
‘“ You don’t remember me, I am afraid,” said I. $ 
‘“ My God!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ It’s little 
Copperfield !’’ i 
I grasped him by both hands, and could not let them go 
But for very shame, and the fear that it might displease 
him, I could have held him round the neck and cried. _ 
' I never, never, never was so glad! My dear Steerforth, 
I am so overjoyed to see you!” r 
‘“ And I am rejoiced to see you, too!” he said, shaking 
my hands, heartily. ‘‘ Why, Copperfield, old boy, don’t 
be overpowered !’’ And yet he was glad, too, I thought, to 
see how the deiight I had in meeting him affected me. 
I brushed away the tears that my utmost resolution had 
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not been able to keep back, and I made a clumsy laugh of 
it, and we sat down together, side by side. 

** Why, how do you come to be here?’’ said Steerforth, 
clapping me on the shoulder. 
=“ I came here by the Canterbury coach to-day. I have 

been adopted by an aunt down in that of the country, 
and have just finished my education there. How do you 

come to be here, Steerforth?’’ ! 

*“ Well, I am what they call an Oxford man,” he re- 

turned; ‘‘ that is to say, I get bored to death down there 
eriodically—and I am on my way now to my mother’s. 
ou’tre a devilish amiable-looking fellow, Copperfield. Just 

what you used to be, now I look at you! Not altered in 

the least!’’ Sct 

“ I knew you immediately,” I said; ‘‘ but you are more 

easily remembered.’’ 

He laughed as he ran his hand through the clustering 

curls of his hair, and said gaily— i 

“ Yes, I am on an expedition of duty. My mother lives a 
-little way out of town; and the roads being in a beastly 
condition, and our house tedious enough, I remained here 
to-night instead of going on. I have not been in town half 
a dozen hours, and those I have been dozing and grumbling 
away at the play.” 

‘I have been at the play, too,” said I. ‘‘ At Covent 
Garden. What a delightful and magnificent entertainment, 
“Steerforth !’’ 

Steerforth laughed heartily. 

—“ My dear young Davy,” he said, ae y me on the 
shoulder again, ‘‘ you are a very daisy. The daisy of the 
field, at sunrise, is not fresher than you are! I have been 
at Covent Garden, too, and there never was a more 
miserable business. Hollo, you sir!’’ 

This was addressed to the waiter, who had been very 
attentive to our recognition, at a distance, and now came 
forward deferentially. 

“ Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copperfield?’’ 
d Steerforth. 
“ Beg your pardon, sir?” 

Where does he sleep? What’s his number? You know 
what I mean,’’ said Steerforth. 
~ Well, sir,” said the waiter, with an apologetic air. 
* Mr. Copperfield is at present in forty-four, sir.’’ 

** And what the devil do you mean,” retorted Steerforth, 
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‘‘ by putting Mr. Copperfield into a little loft over a 
stable?”’ 

‘“ Why, you see we wasn’t aware, sir,” returned the 
waiter, still apologetically, ‘‘ as Mr. Copperfield was . 
ways particular. We can give Mr. Copperfield seventy- 
two, sir, if it would be preferred. Next you, sir.” } 

‘“ Of course it: would be preferred,” said Steerforth 
‘“ And do it at once.” 

The waiter immediately withdrew to make the exchange: 
Steerforth, very much amused at my having been put int 
forty-four, laughed again, and clapped me on the shoulde: 
again, and invited me to breakfast with him next mornir 
at ten o’clock—an invitation I was only too proud aní 
happy to accept. It being now pretty late, we took ot 
candles and went upstairs where we parted with friendl 
heartiness at his door, and where I found my new room i; 
great improvement on my old one, it not being at all musty 
and having an immense four-post bedstead in it, whic 
was quite a little landed estate. Here, among pillow 
enough for six, I soon fell asleep in a blissful conditior 
and dreamed of ancient Rome, Steerforth, and friendshit 
until the early morning coaches, rumbling out of the arch 
way underneath, made me dream of thunder and the god 
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CHAPTER XX 


STEERFORTH S HOME 


HEN the chamber-maid tapped at my door at eig 

o'clock, and informed me that my shaving wat 

was outside, I felt severely the having no occasioni 
for it, and blushed in my bed. The suspicion that she 
laughed, too, when she said it, preyed upon my mind | 
the time I was dressing; and gave me, I was conscious, 
sneaking and guilty air when I passed her on the staircat 
as I was going down to breakfast. I was so sensitively 
aware, indeed, of being younger than I could ha 
wished, that for some time I could not make up my mim 
to pass her at all, under the ignoble circumstances of 
case; but; hearing her there with a broom, stood peepimi 
out of window at King Charles on horseback, surroun¢ } 


| 


by a maze of hackney coaches and looking anything 
regal in a drizzling rain and a dark-brown fog, until T 


/ 
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admonished by the waiter that the gentleman was waiting 
e 


for me. 
It was not in the coffee-room that I found Steerforth 
expecting me, but in a snug private apartment, red-cur- 
ained and Turkey-carpeted, where the fire burnt bright, 
and a fine hot breakfast was set forth on a table covered 
with a clean cloth; and a cheerful miniature of the room, 
the fire, the breakfast, Steerforth, and all, was shining in 
ne little round mirror over the sideboard. I was rather 
bash at first, Steerforth being so self-possessed, and ele- 
zant, and superior to me in all respects (age included); but 
üs easy patronage soon put that to rights, and made me 
quite at home. I could not enough admire the change he 
aad wrought in the Golden Cross; or compare the dull for- 
orm state I had held yesterday with this morning’s comfort 
nd this morning’s entertainment. As to the waiter’s 
amiliarity, it was quenched as if it had never been. He 
ttended on us, as I may say, in sackcloth and ashes. 
“Now, Copperfield,” said Steerforth, when we were 
one, “ I should like to hear what you are doing, and 
yhere you are going, and all about you. I feel as if you 
ere my property.” 
Glowing with pleasure to find that he had still this in- 
srest in me, I told him how my aunt had proposed the 
ttle expedition that I had before me, and whither it 
“ As you are in no hurry, then,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ come 
ome with me to Highgate, and stay a day or two. You 
il be pleased with my mother—she is a little vain and 
rosy about me, but that you can forgive her—and she will 
= pleased with you.” 
“I should like to be as sure of that, as you are kind 
bugh to say you are,” I answered, smiling. 
* Oh!’’ said Steerforth, ‘‘ everyone who likes me has a 
im on her that is sure to be acknowledged.” 
“ Then I think I shall be a favourite,” said I. 
“i Good!” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Come and prove it. We 
ll go and see the lions for an hour or two—it’s something 
have a fresh fellow like you to show them to, Copper- 
id—anc then we'll journey out to Highgate by the 
I could hardly believe but that I was in a dream, and 
t I should wake presently in number forty-four, to the 
box in the coffee-room and the familiar waiter 
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again. After | had written to my aunt and told her of 
fortunate meeting with my admired old schoolfellow, and 
my acceptance of his invitation, we went out in a hackney. 
‘chariot, and saw a Panorama and some other sights, and 
took a walk through the Museum, where I could not hel 
observing how much Steerforth knew, on an infinite variety 
of subjects, and of how little account he seemed to mak 
` his knowledge. oa 
‘ You’ll take a high degree at college, Steertorth,’’ sa 
I, “ if you have not done so already; and they will hav 
good reason to be proud of you.”’ l ? 
‘“‘ I take a degree!’’ cried Steerforth. ‘‘ Not I! my dea 
Daisy—will you mind my calling you Daisy?’’ a 
“ Not at all!” said I. 
‘* Thats a good fellow! My dear Daisy,” said Steer 
forth, laughing, ‘‘ I have not the least desire or intentioi 
to distinguish myself in that way I have done quite suff 
cient for my pu e. I find that I am heavy éompan 
enough for myself, as [I am.” 
“ But the tame——’’ | was beginning. a 
“ You romantic Daisy!’’ said Steerforth, laughing sti 
more heartily; ‘‘ why should I trouble myseif, that a paret 
of heavy-headed fellows may gape and hold up their hands 
Let them do it at some other man There’s fame for hin 
and he’s welcome to it.” H 
I was abashed at having made so great a mistake, ar 
was glad to change the subject. Fortunately it was nc 
difficult to do, for Steerforth could always pass from oi 
subject to another with a carelessness and lightness 
were his own. E) 
Lunch succeeded to our sight-seeing, and the short wint 
day wore away so fast that it was dusk when the stage- 
coach stopped with us at an old brick house at Highgate 
on the summit of the hill. An elderly lady, though not 
very far advanced in years, with a proud carriage and 
handsome face, was in the doorway as we alighted; al 
greeting Steerforth as ‘‘ My dearest James,’’ folded hi 
in her arms. To this lady he presented me as his mo 
and she gave me a Stately welcome. A 
It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very quiet a 
orderly. From the windows ot my room I saw all London 
lying in the distance like a great vapour, with here and 
there some lights twinkling through it. I had only tin 
in dressing, to glance at the solid furniture, the frame 
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pieces of work (done, I supposed, by Steerforth’s mother 
when she was a girl), and some pictures in crayons of ladies 
vith powdered hair and bodices, coming and going on the 
zalls, as the newly-kindled fire crackled and sputtered, 
rhen I was called to dinner. . 
There was a second lady in the dining-room, of a slight 
hort figure, dark, and not agreeable to look at, but with 
ome appearance of good looks, too, who attracted my 
ttention: perhaps because I had not expected to see her; 
perhaps because I found myself sitting opposite to her: 
erhaps because of something really remarkable in her. 
he had black hair and eager black eyes, and was thin, 
ad had a scar upon her lip. It was an old scar—I should 
ather call it a seam, for it was not discoloured, and had 
ealed years ago—which had once cut through her mouth, 
ownwards towards the chin, but was now barely visible 
cross the table, except above and on her upper lip, the 
nape of which it had altered. I concluded in my own 
yind that she was about thirty years of age, and that she 
ished to be married, She was a little dilapidated—like a 
ouse—with having been so long to let; yet had, as I have 
aid, an appearance of good looks. Her thinness seemed 
2 be the effect of some wasting fire within her, which 
bund a vent in her gaunt eyss. 
She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both Steerforth 
d his mother called her Rosa. I found that she lived 
iere, and had been for a long time Mrs. Steerforth’s com- 
anion. It appeared to me that she never said anything 
ne wanted to say outright, but hinted it, and made a great 
more of it by this practice. For example when Mrs. 
teerforth observed, more in jest than earnest, that she 
ed her son led but a wild life at college, Miss Dartle 
in thus: ‘‘ Oh, really? You know how ignorant I am, 
id that I only ask for information, but isn’t it always 
? I thought that kind of life was on all hands under- 
pod to be—eh?”’ 
“ It is education for a very grave profession, if you mean 
, Rosa,” Mrs. Steerforth answered, with some cold- 


“Oh! Yes! That’s very true,” returned Miss Dartle. 
But isn’t it, though? I want to be put right if I am 
ong—isn’t it really?’’ 

“Really what?” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

“Oh! You mean it’s not!” returned Miss Dartle. 
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‘* Well, I’m very glad to hear it! Now, I know what t 
do. That’s the advantage of asking. I shall never allow 
people to talk before me about wastefulness and profligacy 
and so forth, in connection with that life, any more.” 

‘‘ And you will be right,” said Mrs. Steerforth. ‘* My 
son’s tutor is a conscientious gentleman: and if I had no 
implicit reliance on my son, I should have on him.” ~ 

** Should you?” said Miss Dartle. ‘‘ Dear me! Cor 
scientious, is he? Really conscientious now?’’ i 

‘“ Yes, I am convinced of it,” said Mrs. Steerforth. © 

‘““ How very nice!” exclaimed Miss Dartle. ‘‘ What 
comfort! Really conscientious? Then he’s not—but, | 
course, he can’t be, if he’s really conscientious. Well, 
shall be quite happy in my opinion of him, from this tim 
You can’t think how it elevates him in my opinion to knot 
for certain that he’s really conscientious |’ 

Her own views of every question, and her correction ¢ 
everything that was said to which she was opposed, Mi 
Dartle insinuated in the same way: sometimes, I could ne 
conceal from myself, with great power, though in contr 
diction even of Steerforth. An instance happened befc 
dinner was done. Mrs. Steerforth speaking to me abe 
my intention of going down into Suffolk; I said at haze 
how glad I should be, if Steerforth would only go the 
with me; and explaining to him that I was going to s 
my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s family, I reminded hii 
of the boatman whom he had seen at school. 4 

‘“ Oh! That bluff fellow!’’ said Steerforth. “ He had 
son with him, hadn’t he?” 

‘“ No. That was his nephew,” I replied; ‘‘ whom l 
adopted, though, as a son. He has a very pretty little 
niece too, whom he adopted as a daughter. In short, His 
house (or rather his boat, for he lives in one, on dry lané 
is full of people who are objects of his generosity and kin 
ness. You would be delighted to see that household.”” 

‘* Should I?” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Well, I think I should 
I must see what can be done. It would be worth a journey 
—not to mention the pleasure of a journey with you, Da: 
—to see that sort of people together, and to make one 
em. 

My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. But ij 
was in reference to the tone in which he had spoken 
““ that sort of people ’’ that Miss Dartle, whose sparkling 
eyes had been watchful of us, now broke in again. 
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“ Are they what? And are who what?”’ said Steerfortk 
‘““ That sort of people. Are they really animals and clods, 
nd beings of another order? I want to know so much.” 

“ Why, there’s a pretty wide separation between ther 
ad us,’’ said Steerforth, with indifference. ‘‘ They are 
ot to be expected to be as sensitive as we are. ‘Their 
elicacy is not to be shocked, or hurt very easily. They 
re wonderfully virtuous, I daresay—some people contend 
or that, at least; and I am sure I don’t want to contradict 
hem—but they have not very fine natures, and they may 
e thankful that, like their coarse, rough skins, they are 
ot easily wounded.’’ 

“ Really!” said Miss Dartle. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know, 
ow, when I have been better pleased than to hear that. 
t’s so consoling! It’s such a delight to know that, when 
hey suffer, they don’t feel! Sometimes I have been quite 
neasy for that sort of people; but now I shall just dismiss 
he idea of them altogether. Live and learn. I had my 
oubts, I confess, but now they’re cleared up. I didn’t 
now, and now I do know; and that shows the advantage 
f asking, don’t it?’’ 

I believed that Steerforth had said what he had, in jest, 
r to draw Miss Dartle out; and I expected him to say as 
uch when she was gone, and we too were sitting before 
he fire. But he merely asked me what I thought of her. 
*‘ She is very clever, is she not?’’ I asked. 

“Clever! She brings everything to a grindstone,” said 
teerforth, ‘‘ and sharpens it, as she has sharpened her 
n face and figure these years past. She has worn herself 
yay by constant sharpening. She is all edge.’’ 

“ What a remarkable scar that is upon her lip!’’ I said. 

Steerforth’s face fell, and he paused a moment. 

“ Why, the fact is,’’ he returned, ‘‘—IJ did that.’’ 

“ By an unfortunate accident!” 

“No. I was a young boy, and she exasperated me, and 
threw a hammer at her. A promising young angel I must 
ave been!’’ 

I was deeply sorry to have touched on such a painful 
neme, but t was useless now. 

“ She has borne the mark ever since, as you see,” said 
- ; ““ and she'll bear it to her grave, if she ever 
one—though I can hardly believe she will ever rest 
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anywhere. She was the motherless child of a sort of cousir 
of my father’s. He died one day. My mother, who wa: 
then a widow, brought her here to be company to her. She 
has a couple of thousand pounds of her own, and saves th 
interest of it every year, to add to the principal. There’ 
the history of Miss Rosa Dartle for you.” E 
‘ And I have no doubt she loves you like a brother? 
said I. Bo 
‘“ Humph!’” retorted Steerforth, looking at the fir 
‘* Some brothers are not loved over much; and some love— 
but help yourself, Copperfield! We’ll drink the daisies o 
the field, in compliment to you; and the lilies of the valle 
that toil not, neither do they spin, in compliment to me— 
the more shame for me!’’ A moody smile that had ove 
spread his features cleared off as he said this merrily, an 
he was his own frank, winning self again. 
I could not help glancing at the scar with a painful ir 
terest when we went in to tea. It was not long before | 
observed that it was the must susceptible part of her fac 
and that, when she turned pale, that mark altered firs 
and became a dull, lead-coloured streak, lengthening ou 
to its full extent, like a mark in invisible ink brought t 
the fire. There was a little altercation between her an 
Steerforth about a cast of the dice at backgammon—whe 
I thought her, for one moment, in a storm of rage; an 
then I saw it start forth like the old writing on the wa 
It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs. Steerfort 
devoted to her son. She seemed to be able to speak ¢ 
think about nothing else. She showed me his picture as < 
infant, in a locket, with some of his baby hair in it; sh 
showed me his picture as he had been when I first kne 
him; and she wore at her breast his picture as he was nov 
All the letters he had ever written to her she kept in 
cabinet near her own chair by the fire; and she would have 
read me some of them, and I should have been very glé 
to hear them too, if he had not interposed, and coaxed h 
out of the design. 
‘It was at Mr. Creakle’s, my son tells me, that y 
first became acquainted,’’ said Mrs. Steerforth, as she and 
I were talking at one table, while they played backgammon 
at another. ‘‘ Indeed, I recollect his speaking at that tim 
of a pupil younger than himself who had taken his faney 
there; but your name, as you may suppose, has not lived if 
my memory.” | 
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“ He was very generous and noble to me in those days, 
assure you, ma'am,” said 1, ' and I stood in need of such 
a friend. I should have been quite crushed without him.” , 
“* He is always generous and noble,” said Mrs. Steerforth 


Becribed to this with all my heart, God knows. She 


l su 
knew | did; for the stateliness of her manner already abated 
owards me, except when she spoke in praise of him, and 
hen her air was always lofty. 

‘* It was not a fit school generally for my son,’ said she: 
‘ far from it; but there were particular circumstances to be 
considered at the time, of more importance even than that 
selection. My son’s high spirit made ıt desirable that he 
should be placed with some man who felt its superiority, 
and would be content to bow himself before it; and we 
ound such a man there.” 

I knew that, knowing the fellow. And yet | did not 
lespise him the more for it, but thought it a redeeming 
quality in him—if he could be allowed any grace for not 
esisting one so irresistible as Steerforth. 

“ My son’s great capacity was tempted on there by a 
of voluntary emulation and conscious pride,’’ the 
ond lady went on to say. ‘‘ He would have risen against 
ll constraint; but he found himself the monarch of the 
lace, and he haughtily determined to be worthy of his 
tation. It was like himself.’’ 
I echoed, with all my heart and soul, that it was like 
“ So my son took, of his own will, and on no compulsion, 
9 the course in which he can always, when it is his plea- 
jure, outstrip every competitor,” she pursued. “ My son 
nforms me, Mr. Copperfield, that you were quite devoted 
9 him, and that when you met yesterday you made your- 
elf known to him with tears of joy L should be an affected 
oman if I made any pretence of being surprised by my 
on's inspiring such emotions; but I cannot indifferent 
9 any one who is so sensible of his merit, and I am very 
lad to see you here, and can as8ure you that he feels an 
ausual friendship for you, and that you may rely on his 
ptection.”’ 
Miss Dartle played backgammon as eagerly as she did 
thing else. If I had seen her, first, at the board, I 
sould have fancied that her figure had got thin, and her 
yes had got large, over that pursuit. and no other in the 
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world. But I am very much mistaken if she missed a word 
of this, or lost a look of mine as I received it with the 
utmost pleasure, and, honoured by Mrs. Steerforth’s con- 
fidence, felt older than I had done since I left Canterbury 
When the evening was pretty far spent, and a tray o 
glasses and decanters came in, Steerforth promised, ov 
the fire, that he would seriously think of going down intc 
the country with me. There was no hurry, he said; a we 
hence would do; and his mother hospitably said the same 
While we were talking, he more than once called me Daisy; 
which brought Miss Dartle out again. 
‘* But really, Mr. Copperfield,’’ she asked, “ is it a nick: 
name? And why does he give it you? Is it—eh?—becat 
be Hone you young and innocent? Iam so stupid in thess 
in YA 
I Soati in replying that I believed it was. f 
‘“ Oh!” said Miss Dartle. ‘‘ Now I am glad to kno 
that! I ask you for information, and I am glad to know 
it. He thinks you young and innocent; and so you ar 
his friend. Well, that’s quite delightful !’’ | 
She went to bed soon after this, and Mrs. Steerfortl 
retired too. Steerforth and I, after lingering for half a 
hour over the fire, talking about Traddles and all the res 
of them at old Salem House, went upstairs together. Steer 
forth’s room was next to mine, and per in to look at it 
It was a picture of comfort, full of easy-chairs, cushion 
and footstools, worked by his mother’s hand, and with n 
sort of thing omitted that could help to render it complet 
Finally, her handsome features looked down on her darli 
from a portrait on the wall, as if it were even somethin} 
to her that her likeness should watch him while he slep 
I found the fire burning clear enough in my room b 
this time, and the curtains drawn before the windows an 
round the bed, giving it a very snug appearance. I sa 
down in a great chair upon the hearth to meditate on m 
happiness; and had enjoyed the contemplation of it fe 
some time, when I found a likeness of Miss Dartle lookin 
eagerly at me from above the chimney-piece. E 
It was a startling likeness, and necessarily had a start 
ling look. The painter hadn’t made the scar, but Z mac 
it; and there it was, coming and going: now confined + 
the upper lip as I had seen it at dinner, and now showing 
the whole extent of the wound inflicted by the hammet 
as I had seen it when she was passionate. 
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I wondered peevishly why they couldn’t put her any- 
here else instead of quartering her on me. To get rid 
$ her, I undressed quickly and went to bed.. But, as I 
ll asleep, I could not forget that she was still there look- 
ng, ““ Is it really, though? I want to know,” and when 
awoke in the night, I found that I was uneasily asking 
ll sorts of people in my dreams whether it really was or 
not—without knowing what I meant. 


CHAPTER XXI 
LITTLE EM’LY 


HERE was a servant in that house, a man who, I 
understand, was usually with Steerforth, and had 
come into his service at the University, who was in 
ppearance a pattern of respectability. I believe there 
ever existed in his station a more respectable-looking man. 
te was taciturn, soft-footed, very quiet in his manner, 
eferential, observant, always at hand when wanted, and 
ever near when not wanted; but his great claim to con- 
ideration was his respectability. He had not a pliant face, 
e had rather a stiff neck, rather a tight smooth head with 
hort hair clinging to it at the sides, a soft way of speak- 
ag, with a peculiar habit of whispering the letter S so 
istinctly, that he seemed to use it oftener than any other 
lan; but every peculiarity that he had he made respect- 
ble. If his nose had been upside down, he would have 
ade that respectable. He surrounded himself with an 
mosphere of respectability, and walked secure in it. It 
ould have been next to impossible to suspect him of any- 
ang wrong, he was so thoroughly respectable. Nobody 
mid have thought of putting him in a livery, he was so 
ghly respectable. To have imposed any derogatory work 
pon him would have been to inflict a wanton insult on 
@ feelings of a most respectable man. And of this, I 
ticed the women servants in the household were so in- 
tively conscious that they always did such work them- 
ves, and generally while he read the paper by the pantry 


Such a self-contained man I never saw. But in that 
nality, as in every other he possessed, he only seemed 
be the more respectable. ven the fact that no one 
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knew his Christian name seemed to form a part of his | 
respectability. Nothing could be objected against his. 
surname Littimer, by which he was known. Peter 
have been hanged, or Tom transported; but Littimer was 
perfectly respectable. 

It was occasioned, I suppose, by the reverend nature o 
respectability in the abstract, but I felt particularly you ag 
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in this man’s presence. How old he was himself I cot id 
not guess—and that again went to his credit on the same 
score; for in the calmness of respectability he might hav ¥ | 
numbered fifty years as well as thirty. 

Littimer was in my room in the morning before I y 
up, to bring me that reproachful shaving water, and to put | 
out my clothes. When I undrew the curtains and looked | 
out of bed, I saw him, in an equable temperature ei | 
spectability, unaffected by the east wind of January, a 
not even breathing frostily, standing my boots right a 
left in the first dancing position, and blowing cool of 
dust off my coat as he laid it down like a baby. . 

I gave him good-morning, and asked him what o'clodl 
it was. He took out of his pocket the most respectable 
hunting-watch I ever saw, and preventing the spring y ith 
his thumb from opening far, looked in at the face as if he 
were consulting an oracular oyster, shut it up again, and 
said, if I pleased, it was half-past eight. 

Mr. Steerforth will be glad to hear how you haw 
rested, sir.’ 

“Thank you,” said I, ‘‘ very well indeed. Is Mr. Steer- . 
forth quite well?’’ 

‘Thank you, sir, Mr. Steerforth is tolerably well." i 
Another of his characteristics—no use of superlatives. 
cool, calm medium always. ; 

‘‘ Is there anything more I can have the honour of doing 
for you, sir? The warning bell will ring at nine; the family 
take breakfast at half-past nine. #3 $ 

‘ Nothing, I thank you. j 

‘ I thank you, sir, if you please,” and with a little i 
clination of his head when he passed the bedside, as 
apology for correcting me, he went out, shutting ate: doo: 
as delicately as if I had just fallen into a sweet sleep on 
which my life depended. j 

Every morning we held exactly this conversation : never 
any more, and never any less: and yet, invariably, how- 
ever far I might have been lifted out of myself over- aight 
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and advanced towards maturer years by Steerforth’s com- 
etapa or Mrs. Steerforth’s confidence, : or- -Miss 

artle’s conversation, in the presence of this most respect- 
able man I became, as our smaller poets sing, ‘‘ a boy 

ain.” b s 
He got horses for us; and Steerforth, who knew every- 
thing, gave me lessons in riding. He provided foils-for us, 
and Steerforth gave me lessons in fencing—gloves, and I 
began, of the same master, to improve in boxing. It gave- 
me no manner of concern that Steerforth should find me 
a novice in these sciences, but I never could bear to show 
my want of skill before the respectable Littimer. I had no 
reason to believe that Littimer understood such arts him- 
self; he never led me to suppose anything of the kind, by 
so much as the vibration of one of his respectable eyelashes; 
yet whenever he was by, while we were practising, I felt 
myself the greenest and most inexperienced of mortals. 

I am particular about this man, because he made a par- 
ticular effect on me at that time, and because of what took 
place thereafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful manner. It 
ae rapidly, as may be supposed, to one entranced as 

was; and yet it gave me so many occasions for knowing 
Steerforth better, and admiring him more in a thousand 
respects, that at its close I seemed to have been with him 
for a much longer time. A dashing way he had of treating 
me like a plaything, was more agreeable to me than any 
behaviour he could have adopted. It reminded me of our 
old acquaintance; it seemed the natural sequel of it; it 
showed me that he was unchanged; it relieved me of any 
uneasiness I might have felt, in comparing my merits 
with his, and measuring my claims upon his friendship 
by any equal standard; above all, it was a familiar, unre- 
strained, affectionate demeanour that he used towards no 
one else. As he had treated me at school differently from 
all the rest, I joyfully believed that he treated me in life 
unlike any other friend he had. I believed that I was 
nearer to his heart than any other friend, and my own 
heart warmed with attachment to him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the country, 
and the day arrived for our departure. He had been doubt- 
ful at first whether to take Littimer or not, but decided to 
leave him at home. The respectable creature, satisfied 
with his lot whatever it was, arranged our portmanteaus 
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' viction that I was very young indeed. 
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on the little carriage that was to take us into London, as 
if they were intended to defy the shocks of ages; and 
received my modestly proffered donation with perfect 
tranquillity. : 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss Dartle, with 
many thanks on my part, and much kindness on the 
devoted mother’s. The last thing I saw was Littimer’: 
unruffled eye; fraught, as I fancied, with the silent con: 


What I felt, in returning so auspiciously to the olc 
familiar places, I shall not endeavour to describe. We weni 
down by the Mail. I was so concerned, I recollect, even 
for the honour of Yarmouth, that when Steerforth said, as 
we drove through its dark streets to the inn, that, as we 
as he could make out, it was a good, queer, out-of-the: 
way kind of hole, I was highly pleased. We went to bed on 
our arrival (I observed a pair of dirty shoes and gaiters ir 
connection with my old friend the Dolphin as we passed 
that door), and breakfasted late in the morning. Steer 
forth, who was in great spirits, had been strolling about 
the beach before I was up, and had made acquaintance, he 
said, with half the boatmen in the place. Moreover, he 
had seen, in the distance, what he was sure must be the 
identical house of Mr. Peggotty, with smoke coming out 
of the chimney; and had had a great mind, he told me, te 
walk in and swear he was myself grown out of knowledge 

‘“ When do you propose to introduce me there, Daisy?” 
he said. “I am at your disposal. Make your owi 
arrangements.’’ 

ʻ“ Why, I was thinking that this evening would be a 
good time, Steerforth, when you are all sitting round the 
fire. I should like you to see it when it’s snug, it’s such 
a curious place.” 

‘“‘ So be it!’’ returned Steerforth. ‘‘ This evening.” 

‘* I shall not give them any notice that we are here, you 
know,” said I, delighted. ‘‘ We must take them by 
surprise.”’ É 

‘* Oh, of course! It’s no fun,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ unless 
we take them by surprise. Let us see the natives in their 
aboriginal condition.’’ k 

‘‘ Though they are that sort of people that you men- 
tioned,?” I returned. k 

‘“ Aha! What! you recollect my skirmishes with Rosa, 
do you?” he exclaimed, with a quick look. ‘‘ Confound 
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girl, I am half afraid of her. She’s like a goblin to me. 
Gut never mind her. Now what are you going todo? You 
are going to see your nurse, I suppose?” 

“ Why, yes,” I said, “ I must see Peggotty first of all.” 

** Well,’’ pe par Steerforth, looking at his watch. 
“ Suppose I deliver you up to be cried over for a couple 
of hours. Is that long enough?’’ 

I answered, laughing, that I thought we might get 
rough it in that time, but that he must come also; for 
he would find that his renown had preceded him, and that 
he was almost as great a personage as I was. 

“ TIl come anywhere you like,” said Steerforth, “ or do 
anything you like. Tell me where to come to; and in two 
hours I’ll produce myself in any state you please, 
sentimental or comical.’ 

I gave him minute directions for finding the residence 
£ Mr. Barkis, carrier to Blunderstone and elsewhere, and, 
m this understanding, went out alone. There was a sharp 
acing air; the ground was dry; the sea was crisp and 
ear; the sun was diffusing abundance of light, if not much 
warmth; and everything was fresh and lively. I was so 
resh and lively myself, in the pleasure of being there, that 

-could have stopped the people in the streets and shaken 
nands with them. 

_ The streets looked small, of course. The streets that we 
have only seen as children always do, I believe, when we 
9 back to them. But I had forgotten nothing in them, 
nd found nothing changed, until I came to Mr. Omer’s 
hop. OMER & JORAM was now written up, where OMER 
ed to be; but the inscription, Draper, TAILOR, HABER- 
DASHER, FUNERAL UNDERTAKER, etc., remained as it was. 

My footsteps seemed to tend so naturally to the shop 
oor, after I fad read these words from over the way, that 
went across the road and looked in. There was a pre 
oman at the back of the shop, dancing a little child in 
er arms, while another little fellow clung to her apron. 
had no difficulty in recognising either Minnie or Minnie’s 
hildren. The glass door of the speed was not open; but 

the workshop across the yard I could faintly hear the 
id tune playing, as if it had never left off. 

' Is Mr. Ona at home?” said I, entering. ‘‘ I should 
¢ to see him for a moment if he is.’ 

“Oh, yes, sir, he is at home,” said Minnie; *‘ this 
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weather don’t suit his asthma out of doors. Joe, call your 
grandfather !”’ i 

The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave such 
a lusty shout that the sound of it made him bashful, anc 
he buried his face in her skirts, to her great admiration. — 
heard a heavy puffing and blowing coming towards us, and 
soon Mr. Omer, shorter-winded than of yore, but not much 
older-looking, stood before me. p 

‘“ Servant, sir,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ What can I do fc 
you, sir?” 

‘““You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if 
please,’’ said I, putting out my own. ‘‘ You were ver 
good-natured to me once, when I am afraid I didn’t show 
that I thought so.” | 

‘* Was I though?” returned the old man. ‘‘ I’m glad tc 
hear it, but I don’t remember when. Are you sure it 
me?” 

“ Quite.” 

‘“ I think my memory has got as short as my breath,” 
said Mr. Omer, looking at me and shaking his head; “‘ fe 
I don’t remember you.”’ 


“ To—be—sure,’’ said Mr. Omer, touching my waist 
coat with his forefinger, ‘‘ and there was a little child too! 
There was two parties. The little party was laid along witt 
the other party. Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. 
Dear me! And how have you been since?”’ 

Very well, I thanked him, as I hoped he had been too 

“ Oh! nothing to grumble at, you know,” said Mr 
Omer. “ I find my breath gets short, but it seldom gets 
longer as a man gets older. I take it as it comes, an 
make the most of it. That’s the best way, ain’t it?” ` 

Mr. Omer coughed again, in consequence of laughing, 
and was assisted out of his fit by his daughter, who no 
pie: close beside us, dancing her smallest child on the 
counter. i 
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“ Dear me!’’ said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure. Two 
arties! Why, in that very ride, if you’ll believe me, the 
ay was named for my Minnie to marry Joram. ‘ Do 
ame it, sir,’ says Joram. ‘ Yes, do, father,’ says Minnie. 
nd now he’s come into the business. And look here! 
he youngest !’’ 
Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair upon her 
smples, as her father put one of his fat fingers into the 
and of the child she was dancing on the counter. 
“t Two parties, of course!” said Mr. Omer, nodding his 
ead retrospectively. ‘‘ Ex-actly so! And Joram’s at 
york, at this minute, on a gray one with silver nails, not 
his measurement ’’—the measurement of the dancing child 
pon the counter—‘‘ by a good two inches. Will you take 
omething?’’ . 
I thanked him, but declined. 
“ Let me see,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Barkis’s the carrier’s 
fe—Peggotty’s the boatman’s sister—she had something 
do with your family? She was in service there, sure?’’ 
My answering in the affirmative gave him great 
atisfaction. 
“ I believe my breath will get long next, my memory’s 
setting so much so,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Well, sir, we've 
a young relation of hers here, under articles to us, that 
as elegant a taste in the dressmaking business—I assure 
a I don’t believe there’s a Duchess in England can touch 
“ Not little Em’ly?”’ said I, involuntarily. 
“ Em’ly’s her name,” said Mr. Omer, “‘ and she’s little 
$0. But if you'll believe me, she has such a face of her 
a that half the women in this town are mad against 


“ Nonsense, father!” cried Minnie. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Omer, “‘ I don’t say it’s the case 
th you,” winking at me, ‘‘ but I say that half the women 
1 Yarmouth—ah! and in five mile round—are mad against 
HL” 

” Then she should have kept to her own station in life, 
her,” said Minnie, ‘‘ and not have given them any hold 
> talk about her, and then they couldn’t have done it.” 
“ Couldn't have done it, my dear!” retorted Mr. Omer. 
Couldn’t have done it! Is that your knowledge of life? 
hat is there that any woman couldn’t do, that she 
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shouldn’t do—especially on the subject of another woman’s 
good looks?”’ | d 

I really thought it was all over with Mr. Omer, after he 
had uttered his libellous pleasantry. He coughed to that 
extent, and his breath eluded all his attempts to recove: 
it with that obstinacy, that I fully expected to see his 
head go down behind the counter, and his little blac 
breeches, with the rusty little bunches of ribbons at the 
knees, come quivering up in a last ineffectual struggle. At 


length, however, he got better, though he still panted hard, 
| 


and was so exhausted that he was obliged to sit on the 
stool of the shop desk. | 

‘ You see,” he said, wiping his head, and breathing with | 
difficulty, ‘‘ she hasn’t taken much to any companions) 
here; she hasn’t taken kindly to any particular acquain | 
tances and friends, not to mention sweethearts. In conse 
quence, an ill-natured story got about, that Em’ly wantec 
to be a lady. Now my opinion is, that it came into circ 
tion principally on account of her sometimes saying, at 
school, that if she was a lady she would like to do so an 
so for her uncle—don’t you see?—and buy him such and 
such fine things.”’ : 

‘‘T assure you, Mr. Omer, she has said so to me,” 
returned eagerly, ‘‘ when we were both children.” 

Mr. Omer nodded his head and rubbed his chin. “ J 
so. Then out of a very little, she could dress herself, yo 
see, better than most others could out of a deal, and tha 
made things unpleasant. Moreover, she was rather what 
might be called wayward—lI’ll go so far as to say what I 
should call wayward myself,” said Mr. Omer, ‘‘—didn’t 
know her own mind quite—a little spoiled—and couldn’t 
at first, exactly bind herself down. No more than that 
was ever said against her, Minnie?’’ rj 

‘“‘ No, father,” said Mrs. Joram. ‘‘ That’s the worst, I 
believe.” 

‘“So when she got a situation,” said Mr. Omer, ‘‘ 
keep a fractious old lady company, they didn’t very well 
agree, and she didn’t stop. At last she came here, appre 
ticed for three years. Nearly two of ’em are over, and she 
has been as good a girl as ever was. Worth any six! Minnié, 
is she worth any six, now?’’ | 

‘“ Yes, father,” replied Minnie. ‘‘ Never say J detractet 
from her!” : 4 


‘“ Very good,” said Mr. Omer. “ That’s right. And 86, 
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oung gentleman,” he added, after a few moments’ further 
ubbing of his chin, ‘‘ that you may not consider me long- 
7 as well as short-breathed, I believe that’s all about 


As they had spoken in a subdued tone, while speaking 
Em’ly, I had no doubt that she was near. On my askin 
ow, if that were not so, Mr. Omer nodded yes, an 
odded towards the door of the parlour. My hurried in- 
if I might A in, was answered with a free permis- 
; and, looking through the glass, I saw her sitting at 
er work. I saw her, a most beautiful little creature, with 
e cloudless blue eyes, that had looked into my childish 
sart, turned laughingly upon another child of Minnie’s 
ho was playing near her; with enough of wilfulness in her 
right face to justify what I had heard; with much of the 
d capricious coyness lurking in it; but with nothing in 
er pretty looks, I am sure, but what was meant for good- 
ss and for happiness, and what was on a good and happy 


The tune across the yard that seemed as if it never had 
ft offi—alas! it was the tune that never does leave off— 
as beating, softly, all the while. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to step in,” said Mr. Omer, “ and 
tak to her? Walk in and speak to her, sir! Make 
urself at home!’’ 

I was too bashful to do so then—I was afraid of confus- 
g her, and I was no less afraid of confusing myself: but 
informed myself of the hour at which she left of an 
ening, in order that our visit might be timed accordingly; 
; pling leave of Mr. Omer, and his pretty daughter, 
d her little children, went away to my dear old 
sggotty’s. 

: one was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner! The 
ment I knocked at the door she opened it, and asked 
$ what I pleased to want. I looked at her with a smile, 
she gave me no smile in return. I had never ceased 
write to her, but it must have been seven years since we 
a met. 

“Is Mr. Barkis at home, ma'am?” I said, feigning to 
tak roughly to her. 

" He’s at home, sir,” returned Peggotty, ‘‘ but he’s bad 
td with the rheumatics.”’ 

* Don't he go over to Blunderstone now?” I asked. 
“When he’s well, he do,” she answered. 
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‘ Do you ever go there, Mrs. Barkis?’’ 
She looked at me more attentively, and | noticed a quick 
movement of her hands towards each other. 
‘* Because | want to ask a question about a house there, 
that they call the—what is it?—the Rookery,” said I. 
She took a step backward, and put out her hands in an 
undecided frightened way, as if to keep me off. 

“ Peggotty!” I cried to her. 

She cried, ‘‘ My darling boy!’’ and we both burst i 
tears, and were locked in one another’s arms. 

What extravagances she committed; what laughing ar 
crying over me; what pride she showed, what joy, what 
sorrow that she whose pride and joy I might have been, 
could never hold me in a fond embrace’ I have not the 
heart to tell. I was troubled with no misgiving that it w: 
young in me to respond to her emotions had never 
laughed and cried in all my life, I daresay—-not even to her 
~—more freely than I did that morning. | 

“ Barkis will be so glad,” said Peggotty, wiping her eye: 
with her apron, ‘‘ that it'll do him more good than pint 
of liniment. May I go and tell him you are here? Wi 
you come up and see him, my dear?”’ 

Of course | would) But Peggotty could not get out 6 
the room as easily as she meant to, for as often as sh 
got to the door and looked round at me, she came bach 
again to have another laugh and another cry upon m 
shoulder At last, to make the matter easier, | went u 
stairs with her; and having waited outside for a minut 
while she said a word of reparation to Mr. Barkis, 
presented myself before that invalid. 

He received me with absolute enthusiasm. He was t 
rheumatic to be shaken hands with, but he begged me 
shake the tassel on the top of his nightcap, which I ¢ 
most cordially When I sat down by the side of the bed, | 
said that it did him a world of good to feel as if he v 
driving me on the Blunderstone road again. As he lay 
bed, face upward, and so covered, with that exceptio 
that he seemed to be nothing but a face—like a conve 
tional cherubim—he looked the queerest object I ever bi 
held. 

“ What name was it, as | wrote up. in the cart, 
said Mr. Barkis, with a slow, rheumatic smile. 

‘ Ah! Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks about the 
matter, hadn’t we?” E 
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“ I was willin’ a long time, sir?” said Mr. Barkis. 


e wth parsties and doing all the cooking?” 

es, very well,’’ I returned. pris: 

‘““ It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, ‘‘ as turnips is. It 
as true,” said Mr. Barkis, nodding his nightcap, which 

as his only means of emphasis, ‘‘ as taxes is. And 

othing truer than them.” 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon me, as if for my assent 
this result of his reflections in bed; and I gave it. 

“ Nothing truer than them,” repeated Mr. Barkis; “ a 
n as poor as I am finds that out in his mind when he’s 

dup. I’m a very poor man, sir.” 

“‘ I am sorry to hear it, Mr. Barkis.’’ 

“ A very poor man, indeed I am,’ said Mr. Barkis. 

Here his right hand came slowly and feebly from under 

e bedclothes, and with a purposeless uncertain grasp 
k hold of a stick which was loosely tied to the side of 

e bed. After some poking about with this instrument, 

the course of which his face assumed a variety of dis- 
ted expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it against a box, 
end of which had been visible to me all the time. Then 

is face became composed. 

** Old clothes,’’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“Oh!” said I. 

“t I wish it was Money, sir,” said Mr. Barkis. 

“ I wish it was, indeed,” said I. 

“ But it atn’T,’’ said Mr. Barkis, opening both his eyes, 
wide as he possibly could. 

I expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. Barkis, 
ing his eyes more gently to his wife, said— 

“ She’s the usefullest and best of women, C. P. Barkis. 

the praise that anyone can give to C. P. Barkis, she 

rves, and more! My dear, you’ll get a dinner to-day, 

company; something good to eat and drink, will you?” 

should have protested against this unnecessary demon- 

tion in my honour, but that I saw Peggotty, on the 
ite side of the bed, extremely anxious I should not. 

I held my peace. ‘‘I have got a trifle of money some- 

here about me, my dear,” said Mr. Barkis, “ but I’m a 
e tired. If you and Mr. David will leave me for a short 

p, I'll try and find it when I wake.” 
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We left the room, in compliance with this request. Wher 
we got outside the door, Peggotty informed me that Mr 
Barkis, being now ‘‘ a little nearer ’’ than he used to be 
always resorted to the same device before producing | 
single coin from his store; and that he endured unheard-o 
agonies in crawling out of bed alone, and ing it fron 
that unlucky box. In effect, we presently heard his utter 
ing suppressed groans of the most dismal nature, as thi 
magpie proceeding racked him at every joint; but whil 
Peggoty’s eyes were full of compassion for him, she sai 
his generous impulse would do him good, and it was bette 
not to check it. So he groaned on, until he had got ini 
bed again, suffering, I have no doubt, a martyrdom; an 
then called us in, pretending to have just woke up from 
refreshing sleep, and to produce a guinea from under hi 
pillow. His satisfaction in which happy imposition on t 
and having preserved the impenetrable secret of the bo 
appeared to be a sufficient compensation to him for all hi 
tortures. 

I prepared Peggotty for Steerforth’s arrival, and it we 
not long before he came. I am persuaded she knew n 
difference betwen his having been a personal benefactor i 
hers, and a kind friend to me, and that she would hav 
received him with the utmost gratitude and devotion | 
any case. But his easy, spirited, good humour; his genial 
manner, his handsome looks, his natural gift of adaptir 
himself to whomsoever he pleased, and making direct, whe 
he cared to do it, to the main point of interest in am 
body’s heart; bound her to him wholly in five minutes. 
manner to me, alone, would have won her. But, throu 
all these causes combined, I sincerely believe she had a kii 
of adoration for him before he left the house that nigl 

He stayed there with me to dinner—if I were to s 
willingly, I should not half express how readily and gail 
He went into Mr. Barkis’s room like light and air, brighte 
ing and refreshing it as if he were healthy weather. The 
was no noise, no effort, no consciousness, in anything 
did; but in everything an indescribable lightness, a seemi 
impossibility of doing anything else, or doing anythi 
better, which was so graceful, so natural, and agreeab 
that it overcomes me, even now, in the remembran 

We made merry in the little parlour, where the Book’ 
Martyrs, unthumbed since my time, was laid out upon th 
desk as of old, and where I now turned over its terrif 
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ictures, remembering the old sensations they had 
wakened, but not feeling them. When Peggotty spoke of 
yhat she called my room, and of its being ready for me at 
ight, and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I could 
‘much as look at Steerforth, hesitating, he was possessed 
the whole case. 


2 


he said. “ You’ll sleep here, while we 
ay, and I shall sleep at the hotel.” 

“ But to bring you so far,’’ I returned, ‘‘ and to separate, 
seems bad companionship, Steerforth.’’ 

y, in the name of Heaven, where do you naturall 
slong!” he said. ‘‘ What is ‘ seems,’ compared to that!’’ 
t was settled at once. 

He maintained all his delightful qualities to the last, 
ntil we started forth, at eight o’clock, for Mr. Peggotty’s 
oat. Indeed, they were more and more brightly exhibited 
s the hours went on; for I thought even then, and I 
ave no doubt now, that the consciousness of success in his 
etermination to please, inspired him with a new delicacy 
perception, and made it, subtle as it was, more easy to 
im. anyone had told me, then, that all this was a 
rilliant game, played for the excitement of the moment, 
or the employment of high spirits, in the thoughtless love 
f superiority, in a mere wasteful, careless course of win- 
ing what was worthless to him, and next minute thrown 
way—lI say, if anyone had told me such a lie that night, 
wonder in what manner of receiving it my indignation 
ould have found vent! 

Probably only in an increase, had that been possible, of 
> romantic feelings of fidelity and friendship with which 
walked beside him, over the dark, wintry sands, towards 
ep old boat; the wind sighing around us even more 
y than it had sighed and moaned upon the night 
hen I first darkened Mr. Peggotty’s door. 

“ This is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is it not?’’ 

“ Dismal enough in the dark,” he said; ‘‘ and the sea 
ars as if it were hungry for us. Is that the boat, where 
see a light yonder?’’ 

“That’s the boat,” said I. 

And it’s the same I saw this morning,’’ he returned. 
I came straight to it, by instinct, I suppose.’’ 

We said no more as we approached the light, but made 
tly for the door. I laid my hand upon the latch; and 
hispering Steerforth to keep close to me, went in. 
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A murmur of voices had been audible on the outside 
and, at the moment of our entrance, a clapping of hands: 
which latter noise, I was surprised to see, proceeded fron 
the generally disconsolate Mrs. Gummidge. But Mr 
Gummidge was not the only person there, who was un 
usually excited. Mr. Peggotty, his face lighted up witl 
uncommon satisfaction, and laughing with all his mighi 
held his rough arms wide open, as if for little Em’ly 3 
run into them; Ham, with a mixed expression on his fac 
of admiration, exultation, and a lumbering sort of bashfu 
ness that sat upon him very well, held little Em’ly by th 
hand, as if he were presenting her to Mr. Peggotty; littl 
Em’ly herself, blushing and shy, but delighted with Mi 
Peggotty’s delight, as her joyous eyes expressed, wé 
stopped by our entrance (for she saw us first) in the ver 
act of springing from Ham to nestle in Mr. Peggotty 
embrace. In the first glimpse we had of them all, an 
at the moment of our passing from the dark, cold nigl 
into the warm, light room, this was the way in which the 
were all employed: Mrs. Gummidge in the backgroun 
clapping her hands like a madwoman. B 

The little picture was so instantaneously dissolved t 
our going in, that one might have doubted whether it ha 
ever been. I was in the midst of the astonished famil 
face to face with Mr. Peggotty, and holding out my han 
to him, when Ham shouted— 

“ Mas’r Davy! It’s Mas’r Davy!” 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with one 
another, and asking one another how we did, and telling 
one another how glad we were to meet, and all talki 
at once. Mr. Peggotty was so proud and overjoyed i 
see us, that he did not know what to say or do, but ke 
over and over again shaking hands with me, and then wi 
Steerforth, and then with me, and then ruffling his shag 
hair all over his ‘head, and laurhing with such glee af 
triumph, that it was a treat to see him. 

“ Why, that you two gentl’men—gentl’men growed 
should come to this here roof to-night, of all nights in n 
life,” said Mr. Peggotty; “‘ is such a thing as nex 
happened afore, I do rightly believe! Em’ly, my darlin 
come here! Come here, my little witch! There’s Mas 
Davy’s friend, my dear! There’s the gentl’man as you’vi 
heerd on, Em’ly. He comes to see you, along with Mas” 
Davy, on the brightest night of your uncle’s life as eve 
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as or will be, Gorm the t’other one, and horroar tor it!’ 
After delivering this speech all in a breath, and with ex- 
aordinary animation and pleasure, Mr. Peggotty put 
ae of his large hands rapturously on each side of his 
ece’s face, and kissing it a dozen times, laid it with a 
ntle pride and love upon his broad chest, and patted it as 
his hand had been a lady’s. Then he let her go; and as 
e ran into the little chamber where I used to sleep, 
oked round upon us, quite hot and out of breath with his 
acommon satisfaction. i 
“ If you two gentl’men—gentl’men growed now, and 
h gentl’men ” said Mr. Peggotty. 
** So th’ are, so th’ are!” cried Ham. ‘ Well said! So 
»’ are. Mas’r Davy bor’—gentl’men growed—so th’ are!” 
“ If you two gentl’men, gentl men growed,” said Mr. 
sggotty, ‘‘ don’t ex-cuse me for being in a state of mind, 
hen you understand matters, PU arks your pardon. 
m’ly, my dear! She knows I’m a-going to tell,’’ here 
delight broke out again, ‘‘ and has made off Would 
ou be so good as look arter her, Mawther, for a minute?’ 
Mrs. Gummidge nodded and disappeared. 
‘“ Tf this ain’t,”’ said Mr Peggotty, sitting down among 
s by the fire, ‘‘ the brightest night o’ my life, I’m a shell- 
sh—biled too—and more I can’t say. This here little 
m’ly, sir,” in a low voice to Steerforth, ‘‘—her as you 
ye a-blushing here just now y 
Steerforth only nodded; but with such a pees expres- 
on of interest, and of participation in Mr Peggotty’s 
ings, that the latter answered him as if he had spoken. 
o be sure,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ That’s her, and so 
e is. Thankee, sir.” 
Ham nodded to me several times, as if he would have 
id so too. 
“ This here little Em’ly of ours,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
has been in our house, what I suppose (I’m a ignorant 
, but that’s my belief) no one but a little bright-eyed 
can be in a house She ain’t my child: I never 
d one; but I couldn’t love her more You understand! 
couldn’t do it!” 
* I quite understand,’ said Steerforth. 
“I know you do, sir,” returned Mr Peggotty, ‘ and 
ankee again. Mas’r Davy, he can remember what she 
as; you may judge for your own self what she is; but 
ither of you can’t fully know. what she has been, is, and 
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will be, to my loving ’art. I am rough, sir,’’ said Mr. Pe 
gotty, ‘‘ I am as rough as a Sea Porkypine; but no on 
unless, mayhap, it is a woman, can know, I think, wh 
our little Em’ly is to me. And betwixt ourselves,” sit 
ing his voice lower yet, “‘ that woman’s name ain’t Mis 
Gummidge neither, though she has a world of merits.” 
Mr. Peggotty ruffled his hair again with both hands, 
a further preparation for what he was going to say, ¢ 
went on with a hand upon each of his knees. . 
‘* There was d certain person as had know’d our Em 
from the time when her father was drowned; as had se 
her constant; when a babby, when a young gal, when 
woman. Not much of a person to look at, he warn’t,’’ s 
Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ something o’ my own build—rough—ga 
deal o’ the sou’wester in him, wery salt, but on the who 
a honest sort of a chap, with his ’art in the right place 
I thought I had never seen Ham grin to anything li 
the extent to which he sat grinning at us now. 
‘* What does this here blessed tarpaulin go and do,” sz 
Mr. Peggotty, with his face one high noon of enjoyme 
‘* but he loses that there ‘art of his to our little Em’ly. 
follors her about, he makes hisself a sort o’ servant to hi 
he loses in a great measure his relish for his wittl 
in the long run he makes it clear to me wot’s amiss. 
I could wish myself, you see, that our little Em’ly was 
a fair way of being married. I could wish to see her 


all ewents, under articles to an honest man as had a ig 
to defend her, I don’t know how long I may live, or h 
soon I may die; but I know that if I was capsized, a 
night, in a gale of wind in Yarmouth Roads here, a 
was to see the town-lights shining for the last time or 
the rollers as I couldn’t make no head against, I could g 
down quieter for thinking, ‘ There’s a man ashore ther 
iron-true to my little Em’ly, God bless her, and no wron 
can touch my Em’ly while so be as that man lives!’ 
Mr. Peggotty, in simple earnestness, waved his rif 
arm, and then, exchanging a nod with Ham, whose 
he caught, proceeded as before. 
‘Well! I counsels him to speak to Em’ly. He’s 
enough, but he’s bashfuller than a little un, and he dof 
like. So I speak. ‘ What! Him!’ says Em'ly. ‘ Him tht 
I’ve know’d so intimate so many years, and like so mu 
Oh, Uncle! I never can have him. He’s such a. 
fellow!’ I gives her a kiss, and I says no more to Bt 
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an ‘ My dear, you're right to speak out, you're to choose 
yourself, you’re as free as a little bird.’ Then I aways 
him, and I says, ‘I wish it could have been so, but it 
an’t. But you can both be as you was, and wot I say to 
ou is, Be as you was with her, like a man.’ He says to 
e, a-shaking of my hand, ‘I will!’ he says. And he was 
honourable and manful—for two year going on, and we 
as just the same at home here as afore.”’ 
Mr. Peggotty’s face, which had varied in its expression 
ith the various stages of his narrative, now resumed all 
s former triumphant delight, as he laid a hand on my 
nee and a hand on Steerforth’s (previously wetting them 
oth for the greater emphasis of the action), and divided 
e following speech between us— 
“ All of a sudden, one evening—as it might be to-night 
omes little Em’ly from her work, and him with her! 
ain’t so much in that, you'll say. No, because he 
kes care on her, like a brother, arter dark, and indeed 
ore dark, and at all times. But this tarpaulin chap, he 
zes hold of her hand, and he cries out to me, joyful, 
Look here! This is to be my little wife!’ And she says, 
alf bold and half shy, and half a-laughing and half a- 
ying, ‘ Yes, uncle! If you please.’ If I please!’’ cried 
. Peggotty, rolling his head in an ecstasy at the idea; 
Lord, as if I should do anythink else !—‘ If you please, I 
n steadier now, and I have thought better of it, and I’ll 
> as good a little wife as I can to him, for he’s a dear, 
pod fellow!’ Then Missis Gummidge, she claps her 
ads like a play, and you come in. There! the murder’s 
it!” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ You come in! It took place 
this present hour; and here’s the man that’ll marry 
tr, the minute she’s out of her time.” 
Ham staggered, as well he might, under the blow Mr. 
Peggotty dealt him in his unbounded joy, as a mark of 
mfidence and friendship; but feeling called upon to say 
mething to us, he bald, with much faltering and great 
7 ul — 
ta She wasn’t no higher than you was, Mas’r Davy— 
hen you first come—when I thought what she’d grow up 
be. I see her grow up—gentl’men—like a flower. Ta 
y down my life for her--Mas’r Davy—oh! most content 
id cheerful! She’s more to me—gentl’men—than-—she’s 
to me that ever I can want, and more than ever I-- 
n ever I could say. I—I love her true. There ain’t a 
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gentl’man in all the land—nor yet sailing upon all tl 
sea—that can love his lady more than I love her, thou; 
there’s many a common man—would say better—what 
meant.”’ im 

I thought it affecting to see such a sturdy fellow as Ha 
was now, trembling in the strength of what he felt ; 
the pretty little creature who had won his heart. I thou 
the simple confidence reposed in us by Mr. Peggotty a 
by himself, was, in itself, affecting. I was affected by 1 
story altogether. How far my emotions were influe 
by the recollections of my childhcod I don’t kno 
Whether I had come there with any lingering fancy thi 
I was still to love little Em’ly, I don’t know. I} 
that I was filled with pleasure by all this; but, at fir 
with an indescribably, sensitive pleasure, that a very 
would have changed to pain. 

Therefore, if it had depended upon me to touch the pi 
vailing chord among them with any skill, I should ha 
made a poor hand of it. But it depended upon Steerfort 
and he did it with such address, that in a few minutes) 
were all as easy and as happy as it was possible to be. 

“ Mr. Peggotty,” he said, “ you are a thoroughly go 
fellow, and deserve to be as happy as you are to-ni it 
hand upon it! Ham, I give you joy, my boy. My : 
upon that, too! Daisy, stir the fire, andl ik it a bri 
one! and Mr. Peggotty, unless you can induce your g 
niece to come back (for whom I vacate this seat in 
corner), I shall go. Any gap at your fireside on such 
night—such a gap least of all—I wouldn’t make, for’ 
wealth of the Indies!” i 

So Mr. Peggotty went into my old room to fetch Iii 
Em’ly. At first little Em’ly didn’t like to come, and t 
Ham went. Presently they brought her to the fireside, Vi 
much confused, and very shy—but she soon became 1 
assured when she found how gently and respecti 
Steerforth spoke to her; how skilfully he avoided anyth 
that would embarrass her; how he talked to Mr. Pegg 
of boats, and ships, and tides, and fish; how he referred 
me about the time when he had seen Mr. Peggotty at Sal 
House; how delighted he was with the boat and all belo 
ing to it; how lightly and easily he carried on, unti 
brought us, by degrees, into a charmed circle, and we v 
all talking away without any reserve. A 

Em'’ly, indeed, said little all the evening; but she 100 
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d listened, and her face got animated, and she was 
arming. Steerforth told a story of a dismal shipwreck 
h arose out of his talk with Mr. Peggoty) as if he saw 
all before him—and little Em’ly’s eyes were fastened on 
m all the time, as if she saw it too. He told us a merry 
enture of his own, as a relief to that, with as much 
ety as if the narrative were as fresh to him as it was to 


sical sounds, and we all laughed (Steerforth too) in 


sang a sailor’s song himself; so pathetically and beauti- 
ly, that I could have almost fancied that the real wind 
sping sorrowfully round the house, and murmuring low 
ough our unbroken silence, was there to listen. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, he roused that victim of 
pondency with a success never attained by anyone else 

Mr. Peggotty informed me) since the decease of the old 
». He left her so little leisure for being miserable that 

said next day she thought she must have been 

vitched. 
3ut he set up no monopoly of the general attention, or 
conversation. When little Em’ly grew more courageous, 
i talked (but still bashfully) across the fire to me, of our 
wanderings upon the beach, to pick up shells and 
bles; and when I asked her if she recollected how I used 
be devoted to her; and when we both laughed and 
dened, casting these looks back on the pleasant old 
es, so unreal to look at now; he was silent and attentive, 
observed us thoughtfully. She sat, at this time, and all 
evening, on the old locker in her old little corner by the 
Ham beside her, where I used to sit. I could not 
fy myself whether it was in her own little tormenting 
y, or in a maidenly reserve before us, that she kept quite 
to the wall, and away from him; but I observed that 
did so, all the evening. 

I remember, it was almost midnight when we took 
leave. We had had some biscuit and dried fish for 
per, and Steerforth had produced from his pocket a full 
of Hollands, which we men (I may say we men, now, 
aout a blush) had emptied. We parted merrily; and as 
y all stood crowded round the door to light us as far as 
could upon our road, I saw the sweet blue eyes of little 
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Em’ly peeping after us, from behind Ham, and heard hi 
soft voice calling to us to be careful how we went. F 

‘ A most engaging little Beauty!’’ said Steerforth, ta 
ing my arm. ‘‘ Well! It’s a quaint place, and they a1 
quaint company, and it’s quite a new sensation to mi 
with them.”’ 4 

‘““ How fortunate we are, too,” I returned, ‘‘ to ha 
arrived to witness their happiness in that intend 
marriage! I never saw ipapa so happy. How delight 
to see it, and to be made the sharers in their honest jo 
as we have been!” E 

‘““ That’s rather a chuckle-headed fellow for the girl; ist 
he?’’ said Steerforth. x 

He had been so hearty with him, and with them al 
that I felt a shock in this unexpected and cold reply. B 
turning quickly upon him, and seeing a laugh in his eye 
I answered, much relieved— 4 

“Ah, Steerforth! It’s well for you to joke about th 
poor! You may skirmish with Miss Dartle, or try to hic 
your sympathies in jest from me, but I know better. Whi 
I see how perfectly you understand them, how exquisite 
you can enter into happiness like this plain fisherman’s, ¢ 
humour a love like my old nurse’s, I know that there 
not a joy or sorrow, not an emotion, of such people, tk 
can be indifferent to you. And I admire and love you f 
it, Steerforth, twenty times the more!’’ 

He stopped, and, looking in my face, said, ‘‘ Daisy, 
believe you are in earnest, and are good. I wish we 
were!’’ Next moment he was gaily singing Mr. Peggotty 
song, as we walked at a round pace back to Yarmouth. — 


CHAPTER XXII 


SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME NEW PEOPLE 


in that part of the country. We were very much t 

gether, I need not say; but occasionally we were asund 
for some hours at a time. He was a good sailor, and I was 
hut an indifferent one; and when he went out boating wii 
Mr. Peggotty, which was a favourite amusement of his, I 
generally remained ashore. My occupation of Peggotty" 
spare-room put a constraint upon me, from which he wi 


Gin that part o and I stayed for more than a fortnig 
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free: for, knowing how assiduously she attended on 
Mr. Barkis all day, I did not like to remain out late at 
night; whereas Steerforth, lying at the Inn, had nothing to 
onsult but his own humour. Thus it came about that I 
heard of his making little treats for the fishermen at 
Mr. ere house of call, ‘‘ The Willing Mind,” after I 
as in bed, and of his being afloat, wrapped in fishermen’s 
lothes, whole moonlight nights, and coming back when 
he morning tide was at flood. By this time, however, I 
new that his restless nature and bold spirits delighted to 
ind a vent in rough toil and hard weather, as in any other 
means of excitement that presented itself freshly to him; 
io none of his proceedings surprised me. 
Another cause of our being sometimes apart, was, that I 
ad naturally an interest in going over to Blunderstone, 
nd revisiting the old familiar scenes of my childhood; 
zhile Steerforth, after being there once, had naturally no 
at interest in going there again. Hence, on three or four 
ays that I can at once recall, we went our several ways 
er an early breakfast, and met again at a late dinner. I 
ad no idea how he employed his time in the interval, be- 
ond a general knowledge that he was very popular in the 
lace, and had twenty means of actively diverting himself 
here another man might not have found one. 
For my own part, my occupation in my solitary pilgrim- 
ges was to recall every yard of the old road as I went 
ong it, and to haunt the old spots, of which I never tired. 
haunted them, as my memory had often done, and lin- 
pred among them as my younger thoughts had lingered 
hen I was far away. The grave beneath the tree, where 
pth my parents lay—on which I had looked out, when it 
s my father’s only, with such curious feelings of com- 
ssion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, when it was 
ened to receive my pretty mother and her baby—the 
ave which Peggotty’s own faithful care had ever since 
pt neat, and made a garden of, I walked near, by the 
It lay a little off the churchyard path, in a quiet 
rner, not so far removed but I could read the names upon 
e stone as I walked to and fro, startled by the sound of 
e church-bell when it struck the hour, for it was like a 
parted voice to me. My reflections at these times were 
ys associated with the figure I was to make in life, 
d the distinguished things I was to do. My echoing foot- 
ps went to no other tune, but were as constant to that 
L 
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as if I had come home to build my castles in the air at 
living mother’s side. l 
There were great changes in my old home. The raggec 
nests, so long deserted by the rooks, were gone; and tł 
trees were lopped and topped out of their remembere 
shapes. The garden had run wild, and half the windov 
of the house were shut up. It was occupied, but only by 
poor lunatic gentleman, and the people who took care 
him. He was always sitting at my little window, lookin 
out into the churchyard; and I wondered whether h 
rambling thoughts ever went upon any of the fancies th 
used to occupy mine, on the rosy mornings when I peep 
out of that same little window in my night-clothes, and s 
the sheep quietly feeding in the light of the rising sun. 
Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grayper, were gone i 
South America, and the rain had made its way through t 
roof of their empty house, and stained the outer walls. M 
Chillip was married again to a tall, raw-boned, high-nost 
wife; and they had a weazen little baby, with a heavy heé 
that it couldn’t hold up, and two weak staring eyes, wii 
which it seemed to be always wondering why it had ev 
been born. F 
It was with a singular jumble of sadness and pleas 
that I used to linger about my native place, until the re 
dening winter sun admonished me that it was time {o| 
start on my returning walk. But, when the place was lh 
behind, and especially when Steerforth and I were happ 
seated over our dinner by a blazing fire, it was delicious 
think of having been there. So it was, though in a softened 
degree, when I went to my neat room at night; and, tur 
ing over the leaves of the crocodile-book (which was alwai 
there, upon a little table), remembered with a grate 
heart how blest I was in having such a friend as Steerfort 
such a friend as Peggotty, and such a substitute for wh 
I had lost as my excellent and generous aunt. 1a 
My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back fr 
these long walks, was by a‘ferry. It landed me on the f 
between the town and the sea, which I could make straig 
across, and so save myself a considerable circuit by t 
high road. Mr. Peggotty’s house being on that waste plac 
and not a hundred yards out of my track, I always looked 
in as I went by. Steerforth was pretty sure to be there 


expecting me, and we went on together through the frosty 
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One dark evening, when I was later than usual—for I 
d, that day, been making my parting visit to Blunder- 
one, as we were now about to return home—I found him 
one in Mr. Peggotty’s house, sitting thoughtfully before 
e fire. He was so intent upon his own reflections that he 
48 quite unconscious of my approach. This, indeed, he 
ight easily have been if he had been less absorbed, for 
steps fell noiselessly on the sandy ground outside; but 
en my entrance failed to rouse him. I was standing close 
him, looking at him; and still, with a heavy brow, he 
s lost in his meditations. 
è gave such a start when I put my hand upon his 
oulder that he made me start too. 
“You come upon me,” he said, almost angrily, ‘‘ like 
aera ghost!” 
was obliged to announce myself somehow,” I replied. 
ave I called you down from the stars?”’ À 
“ No,” he answered. ‘‘ No.” xi 
: — anywhere, then?’’ said I, taking my seat 


“I was looking at the pictures in the fire,’’ he returned. 

‘ But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, as he stirred 

quickly with a piece of burning wood, striking out of 

a train of red-hot sparks that went careering up the little 

mney, and roaring out into the air. 

‘ You would not have seen them,” he returned. “I 
st this mongrel time, neither day nor night. How late 

a are! Where have you been?” 

‘I have been taking leave of my usual walk,” said I. 

* And I have been sitting here,” said Steerforth, glanc- 

round the room, ‘‘ thinking that all the people we 

ad so glad on the night of our coming down might—to 

ige from the present wasted air of the place—be dis- 

sed, or dead, or come to I don’t know what harm. 

vid, I wish to God I had had a judicious father these 
twenty years!’’ 

“My dear Steerforth, what is the matter?” 

“I wish with all my soul I had been better guided!” 
exclaimed. “ I wish with all my soul I could guide 
elf better!” 

here was a passionate dejection in his manner that 
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quite amazed me. He was more unlike himself than 
could have supposed possible. 

‘ It would be better to be this poor Peggotty, or his ou 
of a nephew,” he said, getting up and leaning moodil 
against the chimne T piece, with his face towards the fire 
‘than to be myself, twenty times richer and twenty time 
wiser, and be the torment to myself, than I have been, i 
this Devil’s bark of a boat, within the last half-hour !”” | 

I was so confounded by the alteration in him that | 
first I could only observe him in silence, as he stood leanin 
his head upon his hand, and looking gloomily down at th 
fire. At length I begged him, with all the earnestness 
felt, to tell me what had occurred to cross him so unusually 
and to let me sympathise with him, if I could not hope 
advise him. Before I had well concluded, he be 
laugh—fretfully at first, but soon with returning gaie 

‘“ Tut, it’s nothing, Daisy ! nothing!” he replied. 
told you, at the inn in London, I am heavy company fc 
myself sometimes. I have been a nightmare to m 
just now—must have had one, I think. At odd dull times 
nursery tales come up into the memory, praen a 
what they are. I believe I have been confounding m 
with the bad boy who ‘ didn’t care,’ and became f 
lions—a grander kind of going to the dogs, I su 
What old women call the horrors have been creepin 
me from head to foot. I have been afraid of mysli ‘ 

‘“ You are afraid of nothing else, I think,” said a ) 

‘‘ Perhaps not, and yet may have enough to be afraid c 
too,” he answered. “ Well! So it goes by! I am no 
about to be hipped again, David; but I tell you, my goo 
fellow, once more, that it would have been well for m 
(and for more than me) if I had had a steadfast an 
judicious father!” 

His face was always full of expression, but I never sal 
it express such a dark kind of earnestness as when he 
these words, with his glance bent on the fire. 

‘ So much for that!’’ he said, making as if he tosse 
something light into the air with his hand. 


‘“* Why, being gone, I am a man again,’ 
like Macbeth. And now for dinner! If I have no 


(Macbeth-like) broken up the feast with mest admire 
disorder, Daisy.” 
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_** But where are they all, I wonder!” said I. 
= ‘* God knows,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ After strolling to the 
ferry looking for you, I strolled in here and found the place 
deserted. That set me thinking, and you found me 
thinking.’’ 
_ The advent of Mrs. Gummidge with a basket explained 
how the house had happened to be empty. She had hur- 
tied out to buy something that was needed, against Mr. 
Peggotty’s return with the tide; and had left the door open 
in the meanwhile, lest Ham and little Em’ly, with whom 
it was an early night, should come home while she was 
gone. Steerforth, after very much improving Mrs. Gum- 
Midge’s spirits by a cheerful salutation, and a jocose 
embrace, took my arm, and hurried me away. 
_ He had improved his own spirits, no less than Mrs. 
Gummidge’s, for they were again at their usual flow, and 
he was full of vivacious conversation as we went along. 

‘ And so,” he said gaily, ‘‘ we abandon this buccaneer 
life to-morrow, do we?” 

“ So we agreed,” I returned. ‘‘ And our places by the 
coach are taken, you know.” 
_ “ Ay! there’s no help for it, I suppose,’’ said Steerforth. 
“I have almost forgotten that there is anything to do in 
the world but to go out tossing on the sea here. I wish 
there was not.”’ 
_ ** As long as the novelty should last,” said I, laughing. 
a Like enough,” he returned; ‘‘ though there’s a 
arcastic meaning in that observation for an amiable piece 
of innocence like my young friend. Well! I daresay I am 
capricious fellow, David. I know I am; but while the 
iton is hot, I can strike it vigorously too. I could pass a. 
feasonably good examination already, as a pilot in these 
Waters, I think.’’ 
_ “ Mr. Peggotty says you are a wonder,” I returned. 
_“ A nautical phenomenon, eh?” laughed Steerforth. 
_“ Indeed he does, and you know how truly; knowing 
iow ardent you are in any pursuit you follow, and how 
Sily you can master it. And that amazes me most in 
bu, Steerforth—that you should be contented with such 

uses of your powers.” 
Contented?’’ he answered merrily. ‘‘ I am never con- 

ited, except with your freshness, my gentle Daisy. As 
Wo fitfulness, I have never learnt the art of binding myself 

O any of the wheels on which the Ixions of these days are 


att 
ae 
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turning round and round. I missed it somehow in a ba 
apprenticeship, and now don’t care about it. You kno 
I have bought a boat down here?” 

“ What an extraordinary fellow you are, Steerforth !”? 
exclaimed, stopping—for this was the first I had heard o 
it. ‘' When you may never care to come near the plac 
agaia!” 

“ I\don’t know that,” he returned. ‘‘ I have taken a 
fancy to the place. At all évents,’’ walking me briskly 
on, ‘‘ I have bought a boat that was for sale—a clipper, 
Mr. Peggotty says; and so she is—and Mr. Peggotty k 
be master of her in my absence.” ; aea 

“ Now I understand you, Steerforth !”’ said I, exultingly. 
“ You pretend to have bought it for yourself, but you 
have really done so to confer a benefit on him. I might 
have known as much at first, knowing you. My dear, 
kind Steerforth, how can I tell you what I think of your 
generosity ?”’ 

“ Tush!” he answered, turning red. ‘‘ The less said, 
the better.” 

‘‘ Didn’t I know?” cried I, ‘‘ didn’t I say that there was 
not a joy, or sorrow, or any emotion of such honest hearts 
that was indifferent to you?” 

“ Ay, ay,” he answered, ‘‘ you told me all that. There 
let it rest. We have said enough!”’ 

Afraid of offending him by pursuing the subject when 
he made so light of it, I only pursued it in my thoughts 
as we went on at even a quicker pace than before. 

“ She must be newly rigged,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ and I 
shall leave Littimer behind to see it done, that I may 
know she is quite complete. Did I tell you Littimer had 
come down? ’”’ 

ee No.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, yes! came down this morning, with a letter from 
my mother.’’ 

As our looks met, I observed that he was pale even to 
his lips, though he looked very steadily at me. I feared 
that some difference between him and his mother might 
have led to his being in the frame of mind in which I had 
found him at the solitary fireside. I hinted so. 

‘“ Oh, no!” he said, shaking his head, and giving a slight 
laugh. ‘‘ Nothing of the sort! Yes. He is come down, 
that man of mine.”’ 

“ The same as ever?” said I, 
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“ The same as ever, said Steerforth. ‘‘ Distant and 
quiet as the North Pole. He shall see to the boat being 
fresh named. She’s the Stormy Petrel now.. What does 
Mr. Peggotty care for Stormy Petrels! I'll have her 
christened again.” yu ee 

“ By what name?’’ I asked. 

“ The Little Emly.” | 

As he had continued to look steadily at me, I took it as a 
reminder that he objected to be extolled for his considera- 
tion. I could not help showing in my face how much it | 
pleased me, but I said little, and he resumed his usual 
smile, and seemed relieved. Ee 
_ “ But see here,” he said, looking before us, ‘‘ where the 
original little Em’ly comes! And that fellow with her, 
oa Upon my soul, he’s a true knight. He never leaves 

ër!” me T 

Ham was a boat-builder in these days, having improved 
a natural ingenuity in that handicraft, until he had be- 
come a skilled workman. He was in his working dress, 
and looked rugged enough, but manly withal, and a very 
fit protector for the blooming little creature at his side. 
Indeed, there was a frankness in his face, an honesty, and 
an undisguised show of his pride in her, and his love for 
her, which were, to me, the best of good looks. I thought, 
as they came towards us, that they were well matched 
even in that particular. 
+ She withdrew her hand timidly from his arm as we 
stopped to speak to them, and blushed as she gave it to 
Steerforth and to me. When they passed on, after we had 
exchanged a few words, she did not like to replace that 
hand, but, still appearing timid and constrained, walked 
by herself. I thought all this very pretty and engaging, 
and Steerforth seemed to think so too as we looked after 
‘them fading away in the light of a young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us—evidently following them— 
a Eeg woman whose approach we had not observed, but 
whose face I saw as she went by, and thought I had a 
faint remembrance of. She was lightly dressed: looked 
bold, and haggard, and flaunting, and poor; but seemed, 
for the time, to have given all that to the wind which wae 
blowing, and to have nothing in her mind but going after 
them. As the dark, distant levei; absorbing their figures 
into itself, left but itself visible between us and the sea 
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and clouds, her figure disappeared in like manner, still 
nearer to them than before. 4 

‘* That is a black shadow to be following the girl,” sa 
Steerforth, standing still; ‘‘ what does it mean?’’ j 

He spoke in a low voice that sounded almost strangi 
to me. S 

‘“ She must have it in her mind to beg of them, I think,” 
said I. 

“ A beggar would be no novelty,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ but 
it is a strange thing that the beggar should take that 
to-night.” ‘‘ Why?” I asked him. 

‘* For no better reason, truly, than because I was 
ing,” he said, after a pause, ‘‘ of something like it, wh 
‘it came by. Where the Devil did it come from, I wonder?” 

‘‘ From the shadow of this wall, I think,” said I, as we 
emerged upon a road on which a wall abutted. l 

‘“ Its gone!” he returned, looking over his shoulder. 
‘“ And all ill go with it. Now for our dinner!” i 

But he looked again over his shoulder towards the sea 
line glimmering afar off; and yet again. And he wonderec 
about it, in some broken expressions, several times, in the 
short remainder of our walk; and only seemed to forget it 
when the light of fire and candle shone upon us, seated 
warm and merry, at table. $ 

Littimer was there, and had his usual effect upon me 
When I said to him that I hoped Mrs. Steerforth and Miss 
Dartle were well, he answered respectfully (and, of course, 
respectably) that they were tolerably well, he thanked me, 
and had sent their compliments. This was all, and yet he 
seemed to me to say as plainly as a man could say: ‘‘ You 
are very young, sir; you are exceedingly young.” - 

We had almost finished dinner, when, taking a ste or 
two towards the table, from the corner where he kept 
watch upon us, or rather upon me, as I felt, he said to his 
master— ; 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Miss Mowcher is down here.” 

‘““ Who?” cried Steerforth, much astonished. 7 

‘“ Miss Mowcher, sir.” g 
; Mligi what on earth does she do here?” said Steer- 
orth. : 

‘““ It appears to be her native part of the country, sir. 
She informs me that she makes one of her professional 
visits here every year, sir. I met her in the street this 


“i 
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afternoon, and she wished to know if she might have the 
honour of waiting on you after dinner, sir.” 

“ Do you know the Giantess in question, Daisy?” 
inquired Steerforth. 

was obliged to confess—I felt ashamed, even of being 
at this disadvantage before Littimer—that Miss Mowcher 
and I were wholly unacquainted. 

“ Then you shall know her,’’ said Steerforth, ‘‘ for she is 
one of the seven wonders of the world. When Miss Mow- 
cher comes, show her in.” 

I felt some curiosity and excitement about this lady, 
especially as Steerforth burst into a fit of laughing when I 
referred to her, and positively refused to answer any ques- 
tion of which I made her the subject. I remained, there- 
fore, in a state of considerable expectation until the cloth 
had been removed some half an hour, and we were sitting 
over our decanter of wine before the fire, when the door 
opened, and Littimer, with his habitual serenity quite 
undisturbed, announced— 

‘* Miss Mowcher!” 

I looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I was still 
-looking at the doorway, thinking that Miss Mowcher was a 
long while making her appearance, when, to my infinite 
astonishment, there came waddling round a sofa which 
stood between me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or 
forty-five, with a very large head and face, a pair of roguish 

ay eyes, and such extremely little arms, that, to enable 
Arerself to lay a finger archly against her snub nose, as she 
_ogled Steerforth, she was obliged to meet the finger half- 
way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, which was 
what is called a double-chin, was so fat that it entirely 
swallowed up the strings of her bonnet, bow and all. Throat 
she had none; waist she had none; legs she had none, 
worth mentioning; for though she was more than full-sized 
down to where her waist would have been, if she had had 
any, and though she terminated, as human beings generally 
do, in a pair of feet, she was so short that she stood at a 
common-sized chair as at a table, resting a bag she carried 
on the seat. This lady, dressed in an off-hand, easy style; 
bringing her nose and her forefinger together, with the diffi- 
culty I have described; standing with her head necessarily 
on one side, and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, mak- 
ing an uncommonly knowing face; after ogling Steerforth 
for a few moments, broke into a torrent of words. 
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“ What! My flower!” she pleasantly began, shakin; 
her large head at him. ‘‘ You’re there, are you! Oh, yc 
naughty boy, fie for shame, what do you do so far aw: 
from home? Up to mischief, I’ll be bound. Oh, yor 
a downy fellow, Steerforth, so you are, and I’m anothe 
ain’t I? Ha, ha, ha! You'd have betted a hundred pounc 
to five, now, that you wouldn’t have seen me here, wouldr 
you? Bless you, man alive, I’m everywhere. I’m here ar 
there, and where not, like the conjuror’s half-crown in t 
lady’s handkercher. Talking of handkerchers—and talkin 
of ladies—what a comfort you are to your blessed mothe 
ain’t you, my dear boy, over one of my shoulders, and 
don’t say which!”’ i4 

Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage of | 
discourse, threw back the strings, and sat down, pantin 
_ on a footstool in front of the fire—making a kind of arbo 
of the dining-table, which spread its mahogany shelt 
above her head. 

‘“Qh my stars and what’s-their-names!’’ she went O 
clapping a hand on each of her little knees, and glanci 
shrewdly at me, ‘‘ I’m of too full a habit, that’s the fac 
Steerforth. After a flight of stairs, it gives me as mu 
trouble to draw every breath I want, as if it was a buck 
of water. If you saw me looking out of an upper windo 
you'd think I was a fine woman, wouldn’t you?”’ x 

‘“ I should think that, wherever I saw you,” repli 
Steerforth. 

‘“ Go along, you dog, do!” cried the little creatut 
making a whisk at him with the handkerchief with whi 
she was wiping her face, ‘“‘ and don’t be impudent! Bu 
give you my word of honour I was at Lady Mithers’s las 
week—there’s a woman! How she wears!—and the 
himself came into the room where I was waiting for her- 
theve’s a man! How he wears!—and his wig too, for he 
had it these ten years—and he went on at that rate in th 
complimentary line, that I began to think I should b 
obliged to ring the bell. Ha! ha! ha! MHe’s a pleasan 
wretch, but he wants principle.’’ 

‘‘ What were you doing for Lady Mithers?’’ 
Steerforth. a 

“ That’s tellings, my blessed infant,” she retorted, tap 
ping her nose again, screwing up her face, and twinkli 
her éyes like an imp of supernatural intelligence. ‘‘ Ne 
you mind! You'd like to know whether I stop her ha 
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from falling off, or dye it, or touch up her complexion, or 
improve her eyebrows, wouldn’t riie And so you shall, 
my darling—when I tell you! Do you know what my great 
grandfather’s name was?’’ 

“ No,” said Steerforth. i 

_ “ It was Walker, my sweet pet,’’ replied Miss Mowcher, 
“ and he came of a long line of Walkers, that I inherit all 
the Hookey estates from.”’ 

_I never beheld anything approaching to Miss Mowcher’s 
wink, except Miss Mowcher’s self-possession. She had a 
wonderful way, too, when listening to what was said to 
her, on when waiting for an answer to what she had said 
herself, of pausing with her head cunningly on one side, 
and one eye turned up like a magpie’s. Altogether I was 
lost in amazement, and sat staring at her, quite oblivious, 
I am afraid, of the laws of politeness. 

She had by this time drawn the chair to her side, and 
was busily engaged in producing from the bag (plunging 
in her short arm to the shoulder, at every dive) a number 
of small bottles, sponges, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, 
little pairs of curling irons, and other instruments, which 
she tumbled in a heap upon the chair. From this employ- 
ment she suddenly desisted, and said to Steerforth, much 
ze epee 

id o’s your friend?’’ 

“ Mr. Copperfield,’’ said Steerforth; ‘‘ he wants to know 
- “ Well, then, he shall! I thought he looked as if he 
lid |!” returned Miss Mowcher, waddling up to me, bag in 
land, and laughing on me as she came. “‘ Face like a 
peach !’’ standing on tiptoe to pinch my cheek as I sat. 
“Quite tempting! I’m very fond of peaches. Happy to 
Make your acquaintance, Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure.’’ 

I said that I congratulated myself on having the honour 
© make hers, and that the happiness was mutual. 

“ Oh, my goodness, how polite we are!’’ exclaimed Miss 

owcher, making a preposterous attempt to cover her 
irge face with her morsel of a hand. ‘‘ What a world of 
ammon and spinnage it is, though, ain’t it!” 

‘This was addressed confidentially to both of us, as the 
morsel of a hand came away from the face, and buried 
tself, arm and all, in the bag again. 

_** What do you mean, Miss Mowcher?’’ said Steerforth. 

“Ha! hal ha! What a refreshing set of humbugs we ` 
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are, to be sure, ain’t we, my sweet child?” replied thai 
morsel of a woman, feeling in the bag with her head or 
one side, and her eye in the air. ‘‘ Look here!”’ takir 
something out. ‘‘ Scraps of the Russian Prince’s nails 
Prince Alphabet turned topsy-turvy, I call him, for h 
name’s got all the letters in it, higgledy-piggledy.”” 
“The Russian Prince is a client of yours, is he?’’ sa 
Steerforth. : aa 
“I believe you, my pet,” replied Miss Mowcher. “ 
keep his nails in order for him. Twice a week! Fing 
and toes!” a 
“ He pays well, I hope?”’ said Steerforth. Hs, 
‘“ Pays as he speaks, my dear child—through the nos 
replied Miss Mowcher. ‘‘ None of your close shavers tl 
Prince ain’t. You’d say so, if you saw his moustat hic 
Red by nature, black by art.” 
‘“ By your art, of course,” said Steerforth. = 
Miss Mowcher winked assent. ‘‘ Forced to send for m 
Couldn’t help it. The climate affected his dye; it did ve: 
well in Russia, but it was no go here. You never saw sui 
a rusty Prince in all your born days as he was. Like ol 
iron!” 4 
“Ts that why you called him a humbug just now: 
inquired Steerforth. a 
i Oh, you’re a broth of a boy, ain’t you?” returne 
Miss Mowcher, shaking her head violently. ‘‘ I said, wha 
a set of humbugs we were in general, and I showed yi 
the scraps of the Prince’s nails to prove it. The P nce 
nails do more for me, in private families of the gente 
sort, than all my talents put together. I always cart 
’em about. They're the best introduction. If Miss ] ov 
cher cuts the Prince’s nails, she must be all right. Ig 
"em away to the young ladies. They put ’em im albums 
I believe. Ha! ha! ha! Upon my life, ‘ the whole sog 
system ’ (as the men call it when they make speeches” 
Parliament) is a system of Prince’s nails!’’ said this leas 
of women, trying to fold her short arms, and nodding hi 
large head: 
Steerforth laughed heartily, and I laughed too, MW 
Mowcher continuing all the time to shake her head (whic 
was very much on one side), and to look into the air wi 
one eve. and to wink with the other. A 
“ Well, welll’’ she said, smiting her small knees, a 
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rising, “ this is not business. Come, Steerforth, let’s ex- 
plore the polar regions, and have it over.” 

She then selected two or three of the little instruments, 
and a little bottle, and asked (to my surprise) if the table - 
would bear. On Steerforth’s replying in the affirmative, 
she pushed a chair against it, and begging the assistance 
of my hand, mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if 
it were a stage. ‘‘ If either of you saw my ankles,” she 
said, when she was safely elevated, ‘‘ say so, and Ill go 
home and destroy myself.’’ 

“ I did not,” said Steerforth. 

** I did not,’’ said I. 

‘‘ Well then,” cried: Miss Mowcher, ‘‘ PI consent to 
live. Now, ducky, ducky, ducky, come to Mrs. Bond and. 
be killed!” 

This was an invocation to Steerforth to place himself 
under her hands; who, accordingly, sat himself down, with 
his back to the table, and his laughing face towards me, 
and submitted his head to her inspection, evidently for no 
other purpose than our entertainment. To see Miss Mow- 
her standing over him, looking at his rich profusion of 
brown hair through a large, round magnifying glass, which 
She took out of her pocket, was a most amazing spectacle. 
“ You're a pretty fellow!” said Miss Mowcher, after a 
brief inspection. ‘‘ You'd be as bald as a friar on the top 
f your head in twelve months, but for me. Just half a 
minute, my young friend, and we'll give you a polishing 
that shall keep your curls on for the next ten years!” 
With this, she tilted some of the contents of the little 
bottle on to one of the little bits of flannel, and, again im- 
parting some of the virtues of that prupona to one of 
little brushes, began rubbing and scraping away with 
sth on the crown of Steerforth’s head in the busiest 

mner I ever witnessed, talking all the time. 

“* There’s Charley Pyegrave, the duke’s son,” she said. 
‘You know Charley?” peeping round into his face. 

“ A little,” said Steerforth. 

“What a man he is! There’s a whisker! As to Char- 

y's legs, if they were only a pair (which they ain’t), 
hey’d defy competition. Would you believe he tried to do 
er? : * ’, 
ithout me—in the Life Guards, too? 

“ Mad!’’ said Steerforth. 
“It looks like it. However, mad or sane, he tried,” 
turned Miss Mowcher. ‘‘ What does he do, but, lo and 
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behold you, he goes into a perfumer’s shop, and wants 
buy a bottle of Madagascar Liquid.’’ z 
æ Charley does?’’ said Steerforth. z 
‘Charley does. But they haven’t got any of t 
Madagascar Liquid.” 4 
“ What is it? Something to drink?’’ asked Steerfo 
‘To drink?” returned Miss Mowcher, stopping to sla 
his cheek. “To doctor his own moustachios with, yo 
know. There was a woman in the shop—elderly female 
quite a Griffin—who had never even heard of it by nan 
“ Begging pardon, sir,’ said the Griffin to Charley, ‘ it’s m 
—not—not ROUGE, is it? ’ ‘ Rouge,’ said Charley to t 
Griffin. ‘ What the unmentionable to ears polite, do 
think I want with rouge?’ ‘No offence, sir,’ said tk 
Griffin: ‘ we have it asked for by so many names, I thougl 
it might be.’ Now that, my child,” continued Miss Mc 
cher, rubbing all the time as meer as ever, “‘ is anoth 
instance of the refreshing humbug I was speaking of. Fa 
something in that way myself—perhaps a good deal— 
haps a little—sharp’s the word, my dear boy—nev: 


“ In what way do you mean? In the rouge way?” sai 
Steerforth. E 
“© Put this and that together, my tender pupil,” returm 
the wary Mowcher, touching her nose, ‘‘ work it by w 
rule of Secrets in all trades, and the product will give y 
the desired result. I say J do a little in that way mys 
One Dowager, she calls it lip-salve. Another, she ca J 
gloves. Another, she calls it tucker-edging. Another, si 
calls it a fan. J call it whatever they call it. I supply 
for ‘em, but we keep up the trick so, to one another, @ 
make believe with such a face, that they’d as soon ti 
of laying it on, before a whole drawing-room, as befo 
me. And when I wait upon ’em, they’ll say to me som 
times—with it on—thick, and no mistake—‘ How an 
looking, Mowcher? Am I pale?’ Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
that refreshing, my young friend?’’ 2 
I never did in my days behold anything like Mowche 
as she stood upon the dining-table, intensely enjoying tt 
refreshment, rubbing busily at Steerforth’s head, and win 
ing at me over it. l oi 
‘ Ah!’ she said. ‘‘ Such things are not much in demai 
hereabouts. That sets me off again! I haven’t seen 
pretty woman since I’ve been here, Jemmy.” a 
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-** No?” said Steerforth. 

“ Not the ghost of one,’ ’ replied. Miss Mowcher. 

‘‘ We could show her the substance of one;:I think?’’ 
said Steerforth, addressing his eyes to mine. it ih, 


ey 
es, indeed,” said I. 

“ Aha?” cried the little creature, glancing PESAN at my 
face, and then peeping round at Steerforth’s. “< Umph?”’ 
The first exclamation sounded like a question put to 
both of us, and the second like a question put to Steer- 
orth only. She seemed to have found no answer to either, 
but continued to rub, with her head on one side and her 
eye turned up, as if she were looking for an answer inthe 
air, and were confident of its appearing presently. 

“* A sister of yours, Mr. Copperfield?’’ she cried, after a 
ause, and still keeping the same look-out. ‘‘ Ay, ay?’’ 
“ No,” said Steerforth, before I could reply. ‘‘ Nothing 
f the sort. On the contrary, Mr. Copperfield used—or I 
am much mistaken—to have a great admiration for her.”’ 

“ Why, hasn’t he now?’* returned Miss Mowcher. - ‘* Is 
e fickle? oh, for shame! Did he sip every flower, -and 
hange every hour, until Polly his passion requited?—Is 
her name Polly?” ^ 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced upon me 
ith this question, and a searching look, quite disconcerted 
for a moment. 

a No, Miss Mowcher,” I replied. “ Her name is 


4 Aha?” she cried, exactly as before. ‘‘ Umph? -What 
rattle I am! Mr. Copperfield, ain’t I volatile?" > 
Her tone and look implied something that was not agree- 
ble to me in connection with the subject.: So I said, in a 
maver manner than any of us had yet assumed— 

“ She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is engaged to 
je married to a most worthy and deserving man in her 
station of life. I esteem her for her good sense, as 
h as I admire her for her good looks.’’ 
“ Well said!’’ cried Steerforth. ‘‘ Hear, hear, hear! 
ow, I’ll quench the curiosity of this little Fatima, my 
tar Daisy, by leaving her nothing to guess at. She is at 
ent apprenticed, Miss Mowcher, or articled, or what- 
ver it may be, to Omer & Joram, Haberdashers, Milliners. 
‘pad so forth, in this town. Do you observe? Omer & 
Mioram. The promise of which my friend has spoken is 
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made and entered into with her cousin; Christian nam 
Ham; surname, Peggotty; occupation, boat-builder; also 
of this town. She lives with a relative; Christian name, 
unknown; surname, Peggotty; occupation, seafaring; als 
of this town. She is the prettiest and most engaging litt 
fairy in the world. I admire her—as my friend does—ẹ 
ceedingly. If it were not that I might appear to dispara 
her Intended, which I know my friend would not like, 
would add, that to me she seems to be throwing herse 
away; that I am sure she might do better; and that I swe 
she was born to be a lady.”’ 

Miss Mowcher listened to these words, which were ve 
slowly and distinctly spoken, with her head on one sic 
and her eye in the air as if she were still looking for thé 
answer. When he ceased, she became brisk again in a 
instant, and rattled away with surprising volubility. 

‘Oh! And that’s all about it, is it?” she exclaime 
trimming his whiskers with a little restless pair of scissot 
that went glancing round his head in all directions. ‘‘ Vel 
well: very well! Quite a long story. Ought to end, ‘ ar 
they lived happy ever afterwards,’ oughtn’t it? 
What’s that game at forfeits? I love my love with an 
because she’s enticing; I hate her with an E, because she 
engaged. I took her to the sign of the exquisite, a 
treated her with an elopement, her name’s Emily, and s 
lives in the east? Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Copperfield, ain’ 
volatile?’’ 

Merely looking at me with extravagant slyness, and 1 
waiting for any reply, she continued, without drawii 
breath— 

“There! If ever any scapegrace was trimmed a 
touched up to perfection, you are, Steerforth. If I und 
stand any noddle in the world, I understand yours. — 
you hear me when I tell you that, my darling? I und 
stand yours,’’ peeping down into his face. ‘‘ Now you m 
mizzle, Jemmy (as we say at Court), and if Mr. Copperfiél 
will take the chair I’ll operate on him.” | 

“ What do you say, Daisy?” inquired Steerforth, laugh 
ing, and resigning his seat. ‘‘ Will you be improved?” 

‘“‘ Thank you, Miss Mowcher, not this evening.” 

“ Don’t say no,” returned the little woman, looking 
me with the aspect of a connoisseur; ‘‘ a little bit moré 
eyebrow?’’ q 

“ Thank you,” I returned, ‘‘ some other time.” 
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` “ Have it carried half a quarter of an inch towards the 
temple,” said Miss Mowcher. “ We can do it in a 
fortnight.’’ 

‘No, I thank you. Not at present.” 

_ “ Go in for a tip,” she urged. ‘‘ No? Let’s get the 
scaffolding up, then, for a pair of whiskers. Come!” 

I could not help blushing as I declined, for I felt we 
were on my weak point now. But Miss Mowcher, finding 
that I was not at present disposed for any decoration 
within the range of her art, and that I was, for the time 
being, proof against the blandishments of the small bottle 
which she held up before one eye to enforce her persuasions, 
said we would make a beginning on an early day, and 
requested the aid of my hand to descend from her elevated 
station. Thus assisted, she skipped down with much 
agility, and began to tie her double chin into her bonnet. 

“ The fee,” said Steerforth, ‘‘ is——_’’ 

“ Five bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, ‘‘ and dirt-cheap, 
"y chicken. Ain’t I volatile, Mr. Copperfield? ”’ 

replied politely: “ Not at all.” But I thought she was 
rather so, when she tossed up his two half-crowns like a 
goblin pieman, caught them, dropped them in her pocket, 
and gave it a loud slap. 

“ That’s the Till!’’ observed Miss Mowcher, standing at 
the chair again, and replacing in the bag the miscellaneous 
collection of little objects she had emptied out of it. 
“ Have I got all my traps? It seems so. It won’t do to be 

ike long Ned Beadwood, when they took him to church 


With the bag slung over her arm, and rattling as she 
addled away, she waddled to the door; where she stopped 
ø inquire if she should leave us a lock of her hair. ‘‘ Ain't 
volatile?” she added, as a commentary on this offer, 
nd, with her finger on her nose, departed. 

Steerforth laughed to that degree, that it was impossible 
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for me to help laughing too; though I am not sure TI should 
have done so, but for this inducement. When we had had 
our laugh quite out, which was after some time, he told 
me that Miss Mowcher had quite an extensive connection 
and made herself useful to a variety of people in a variety 
of ways. Some people trifled with her as a mere oddity, hi 
said: but she was as shrewdly and sharply observant at 
anyone he knew, and as long-headed as she was short 
armed. He told me that what she had said of being here 
and there, and everywhere, was true enough; for she mac 
little darts into the provinces, and seemed to pick up cus 
tomers everywhere, and to know everybody. I asked him 
what her disposition was: whether it was at al | 
mischievous, and if her sympathies were generally on th 
right side of things: but, not succeeding in a ing his | 
attention to these questions after two or three attempts, $ 
forbore or forgot to repeat them. He told me instead, with | 
much rapidity, a good deal about her skill, and her, fit: 
and about her being a scientific cupper, if I should eve 
have occasion for her services in that capacity. 
She was the principal theme of our conversation duri 
the evening: and when we parted for the night Steerf ort 
called after me over the banisters, ‘‘ Bob swore!” asf 
went downstairs. ad 
I was surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis’s house, to 
find Ham walking up and down in front of it, and st 
more surprised to learn from him that little Em’ly was ii 
side. I naturally inquired why he was not there. to 


| 


| 


instead of pacing the street by himself? i 
“ Why, you see, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, in 
hesitating manner, ‘‘ Em’ly, she’s talking to some ‘un 
here.”’ 3 
‘“ I should have thought,” said I, smiling, ‘‘ that th 
was a reason for your being in here too, Ham.” a 
“ Well, Mas’r Davy, in a general way, so ’twould be l 
he returned; ‘‘ but look’ee here, Mas’r Davy,’’ lowering hit 
voice, and speaking very gravely. ‘‘ It’s a young woma 1 


sir—a young woman, that Em’ly knowed once, and doe 
ought to know no more.”’ F 
When I heard these words, a light began to fall upon thé 
figure I had seen following them, some hours ago. 
“ Its a poor wurem, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, “asi 
trod under foot by all the town. Up street and down stree 
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_ The mowld o’ the churchyard don’t hold any that the folk 
shrink away from, more.” 

‘‘ Did I see her to-night, Ham, on the sands, after we 
met you?” | | 

‘“ Keeping us in sight?” said Ham. ‘“‘ It’s like you did, 
Mas’r Davy. Not that I know’d, then, she was theer, sir, 
but along of her creeping soon arterwards under Em’ly’s 
little winder, when she see the light come, and whisp’ring 
‘ Em’ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart 
towards me. I was once like you!’ Those was solemn 
words, Mas’r Davy, fur to hear!” l 

“They were indeed, Ham. What did Em’ly do?” 

“ Says Em’ly, ‘ Martha, is it you? Oh, Martha, can it 
be you !’—for they had sat at work together, many a day, 
at Mr. Omer’s.”’ 

*“T recollect her now!” cried I, recalling one of the two 
girls I had seen when I first went there. ‘‘ I recollect her 
quite well!” 

“ Martha Endell,’’ said Ham. ‘‘ Two or three year older 
than Em’ly, but was at the school with her.” 

““T never heard her name,’’ said I. ‘‘ I didn’t mean to 
interrupt you.”’ 

“ For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied Ham, 
“all’s told a’most in them words, ‘ Em’ly, Em’ly, for 
Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart towards me. I was 
once like you!’ She wanted to speak to Em’ly. Em’ly 
couldn’t speak to her theer, for her loving uncle was come 
me, and he wouldn’t—no, Mas’r Davy,’’ said Ham, with 
at earnestness, ‘‘ he couldn’t, kind-natur’d, tender- 

earted as he is, see them two together, side by side, for 
all the treasures that’s wrecked in the sea.’’ 

I felt how true this was. I knew it, on the instant, quite 
as well as Ham. 

“ So Em’ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” he pur- 
sued, ‘‘ and gives it to her out o’ winder to bring here. 
“Show that,’ she says, ‘to my aunt, Mrs. Barkis, and 
she'll set you down by her fire, for the love of me, tll uncle 
gone out, and Icancome.’ By and by she tells me what 
tell you, Mas’r Davy, and asks me to bring her. What 
I do? She doen’t ought to know any such, but I can’t 
By her, when the tears is on her face.” 
ie put his hand into the breast of his shaggy jacket, 
took out with great care a pretty little purse. 

“ And if I could deny her when the tears was on her 
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face, Mas’r Davy,” said Ham, tenderly adjusting it on the 
rough palm of his hand, ‘‘ how could I deny her when she 
give me this to carry for her—knowing what she brought i 
for? Such a toy as it is!’’ said Ham, thoughtfully looking 
on it. ‘‘ With such a little money in it, Em’ly, my dear!” 

I shook him warmly by the hand when he had put 
away again—for that was more satisfactory to me tha 
saying anything—and we walked up and down for a mini 
or two in silence. The door opened then, and Peggot 
appeared, beckoning to Ham to come in. I would hay 
kept away, but she came after me, entreating me to com 
in tao. Even then, I would have avoided the room wher 
they all were, but for its being the neat-tiled kitchen I have 
mentioned more than once. The door opening immediatel 
into it, I found myself among them, before I considerec 
whither I was going. a 

The girl—the same I had seen upon the sands—was neai 
the fire. She was sitting on the ground, with her heac 
and one arm lying on a chair. I fancied, from the disposi 
tion of her figure, that Em’ly had but newly risen from 
the chair, and that the forlorn head might perhaps hav 
been lying on her lap. I saw but little of the girl’s fa 
over which her hair fell loose and scattered, as if she hac 
been disordering it with her own hands; but I saw that she 
was young, and of a fair complexion. Peggotty had bee 
crying. So had little Em’ly. Not a word was spoken whet 
we first went in; and the Dutch clock by the dresse 
seemed, in the silence, to tick twice as loud as usual. ~ 

Em’ly spoke first. ; ik 

‘“ Martha wants,” she said to Ham, ‘‘ to go to London.” 

‘‘ Why to London?” returned Ham. 4 

He stood between them, looking on the prostrate gir 
with a mixture of compassion for her, and of jealousy of 
her holding any companionship with her whom he loved 
so well, which I have always remembered distinctly. They 
both spoke as if she were ill} in a soft, suppressed tone that 
was plainly heard, although it hardly rose above a whisper 

‘* Better there than here,” said a third voice aloud— 
Martha’s, though she did not move. ‘‘ No one knows mé 
there. Everybody knows me here.’’ oq 

‘“ What will she do there?” inquired Ham. k 

She lifted up her head, and looked darkly round at him 
for a moment: then laid it down again, and curved her 
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right arm about her neck, as a woman in a fever, or in an 
agony of pain from a shot, might twist herself. 

E She will to do well,” said Em’ly. ‘‘ You don’t 
know what she has said to us. Does he—do they—aunt?’”’ 
= Peggotty shook her head compassionately. 

“TI try,” said Martha, “‘ if you’ll help me away. I 
never can do worse than I have done here. I may do 
better. Oh!’’ with a dreadful shiver, ‘‘ take me out of 
mere streets, where the whole town knows me from a 

at 

_ As Em’ly held out her hand to Ham, I saw him put in 
it a little canvas bag. She took it, as if she thought it 
were her purse, and made a step or two forward; but find- 
ing her mistake, came back to where he had retired near 
me, and showed it to him. 

“It’s all yourn, Em’ly,’’ I could hear him say. “I 
haven’t nowt in all the wureld that ain’t yourn, my dear. 
Tt ain’t of no delight to me, except for you!” 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she turned away, 
and went to Martha. t she gave her I don’t know. I 
saw her stooping over her, and “ppb money in her bosom. 
She whispered something, and asked was that enough? 
“* More than enough,” the other said, and took her hand 
‘and kissed it. 

Then Martha arose, and gathering her shawl about her, 
covering her face with it, and weeping aloud, went slowly 
to the door. She stopped a moment before going out, as 
if she would have uttered something or turned back; but 
mo word passed her lips. Making the same low, dreary, 
wretched moaning in her shawl, she went away. 

As the door closed, little Em’ly looked at us three in a 
ied manner, and then hid her face in her hands, and 
to sobbing. 

“ Doen't, Em’ly!’’ said Ham, tapping her gently on the 
Shoulder. ‘‘ Doen’t, my dear! You doen’t ought to cry 
5 pretty ! + 
_** Oh, Ham!” she exclaimed, still weeping pitifully, ‘‘ I 
m not as good a girl as I ought to be! I know I have not 
thankful heart, sometimes, I ought to have!” 

Yes, yes, you have, I’m sure,” said Ham. 

-* No! no! no!” cried little Em’ly, sobbing, and shaking 
bead. “ I am not as good a girl as I ought to be. Not 
| not near!” 


And still she cried, as if her heart would break, 
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‘“ I try your love too much. I know I do!” she sobbed. 
“ I’m often cross to you, and changeable with you, when 
ought to be far different. You are never so to me. Why 
am I ever so to you, when I should think of nothing bu 
how to be grateful, and to make you happy !”’ E 
“ You always make me so,” said Ham, “ my dear! 
am happy in the sight of you. I am happy, all day lon 
in the thoughts of you.” i 
“ Ah! that’s not enough!’ she cried. ‘‘ That is becau 
you are good: not because I am! Oh, my dear, it migh 
have been a better fortune for you, if you had bee 
of someone else—of someone steadier and much worthie 
than me, who was all bound up in you, and never val 
and changeable like me!” . 
“ Poor little tender-heart,’’ said Ham, in a low voice 
‘* Martha has overset her altogether.”’ . 
“ Please, aunt,” sobbed Em’ly, ‘‘ come here, and le 
me lay my head upon you. Oh, I am very miserable tc 
night, aunt! Oh, I am not as good a girl as I ought to bi 
I am not, I know!” a 
Peggotty had hastened to the chair before the fire. Em’ly 
with her arms around her neck, kneeled by her, lookin 
up most earnestly into her face. E 
‘“ Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me! Ham, dear, try 1 
help me! Mr. David, for the sake of old times, do, pleas 
try to help me! I want to be a better girl than I q 
want to feel a hundred times more thankful than I do. © 
want to feel more what a blessed thing it is to be the wi 
of a good man, and to lead a peaceful life. Oh me, of 
me! Oh, my heart, my heart!” = 
She dropped her face on my old nurse’s breast, and 
ceasing this supplication, which in its agony and grief wa: 
half a woman’s, half a child’s, as all her manner w 
(being, in that, more natural, and better suited to b 
beauty, as I thought, than any other manner could ha 
been), wept silently, while my old nurse hushed her | 
an infant. 
She got calmer by degrees, and then we soothed h 
now talking encouragingly, and now jesting a little wi 
her, until she began to raise her head and speak to us. $ 
we got on, until she was able to smile, and then to lau 
and then to sit up, half ashamed; while Peggotty recalle 
her stray ringlets, dried her eyes, and made her neat again 
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lest her uncle should wonder, when she got home, why his 
darling had been crying. 

I saw her do, that night, what I had never seen her do 
before. I saw her innocently kiss her chosen husband on 
the cheek, and ai ene to his bluff form as if it were 
her best support. en they went away together, in the 
waning moonlight, and I looked after them, comparing 
their departure in my mind with Martha’s, I saw that she 
ca his arm with both her hands, and still kept close to 


CHAPTER XXIII 


I CORROBORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE A PROFESSION 


HEN I awoke in the morning I thought very much 
of little Em’ly, and her emotion last night, after 
Martha had left. I felt as if I had come into the 
knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and tendernesses 
in a sacred confidence, and that to disclose them, even to 
Steerforth, would be wrong. I had no gentler feelings to- 
awards anyone than towards the pretty creature who had 
been my playmate, and whom I have always been per- 
suaded, and shall always be persuaded, to my dying y, 
I then devotedly loved. The repetition to any ears—even 
to Steerforth’s—of what she had been unable to repress 
when her heart lay open to me by an accident, I felt would 
be a rough deed, unworthy of myself, unworthy of the 
light of our pure childhood, which I always saw encircling 
her head. I made a resolution, therefore, to keep it in my 
Own breast; and there it gave her image a new grace. 
ile we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to. 
me from my aunt. As it contained matter on which I 
thought Steerforth could advise me as well as anyone, and 
on which I knew I should be delighted to consult him, I 
resolved to make it a subject of discussion on our journey 
e. For the present we had enough to do in taking leave 
of all our theisda: Mr. Barkis was far from being the last 
among them, in his regret at our departure; and I believe 
would even have opened the box again, and sacrificed 
her guinea, if it would have kept us eight-and-forty 
hours in Yarmouth. Peggotty, and all her family, were full 
grief at our going. The whole house of Omer & Joram 
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turned out to bid us good-bye; and there were so man 
seafaring volunteers in attendance on Steerforth, when oui 
portmanteaus went to the coach, that if we had had th 
baggage of a regiment with us, we should hardly hav 
wanted porters to carry it. In a word, we departed to tl 
regret and admiration of all concerned, and left a grea 
many people very sorry behind us. *‘ Do you stay lon 
here, Littimer?’’ said I, as he stood waiting to see t 
coach start. 
‘No, sir,” he replied; ‘‘ probably not very long, sir. 
‘He can hardly say just now,” observed Steerfortl 
carelessly. ‘‘ He knows what he has to do, and he'll d 
i sei 
‘ That I am sure he will,” said I. 
Littimer touched his hat in acknowledgment of my goo 
opinion, and I felt about eight years old. He touched i 
once more, wishing us a good journey; and we left hi 
standing on the pavement, as respectable a mystery as an 
pyramid in Egypt. . 
For some little time we held no conversation, Steerfor 
being unusually silent, and I being sufficiently engag 
in wondering, within myself, when I should see the O 
places again, and what new changes might happen to n 
or them in the meanwhile. At length Steerforth, becomit 
gay and talkative in a moment, as he could become am 
thing he liked at any moment, pulled me by the arm 
“« Find a voice, David. What about the letter you we 
speaking of at breakfast?’’ | 
“ Ohl” said I, taking it out of my pocket. “ It’s fro 
my aunt.” a 
“« And what does she say, requiring consideration?’’ — 
“ Why, she reminds me, Steerforth,” said I, “ that. 
came out on this expedition to look about me, and to tht 
a little.” 
‘‘ Which, of course, you have done?”’ . 
‘‘ Indeed, I can’t say I have, particularly. To tell yo 
the truth, I am afraid I had forgotten it.’’ a 
“ Well! look about you now, and make up for you 
negligence,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Look to the right, an 
ou’ll see a flat country, with a good deal of marsh 1 
it; look to the left, and you'll see the same, Look t 
the front, and you'll find no difference; look to the real 
and there it is still.”’ 
I laughed, and replied that I saw no suitable professio 
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in the whole prospect; which was perhaps to be attributed 
to its flatness. 

“ What says our aunt on the subject?” inquired Steer- 
forth, glancing at the letter in my hand. ‘‘ Does she sug- 
gest anything?’”’ 

“Why, yes,” said I. ‘‘ She asks me, here, if I think 1 
should like to be a proctor? What do you think of it?’’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know,” replied Steerforth, coolly. ‘‘ You 
may as well do that as anything else, I suppose.’’ 

I could not help laughing again, at his balancing all 
callings and professions so equally; and I told him so. 

‘““ What is a proctor, Steerforth?’’ said I. 

“ Why, he is a sort of monkish attorney,” replied 
Steerforth. ‘‘ He is, to some faded courts held in Doctors’ 
Commons—a lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard—- 
what solicitors are to the courts of law and equity. He isa 
functionary whose existence, in the natural course of things, 
would have terminated about two hundred years ago. I 
can tell you best what he is, by telling you what Doctors’ 
Commons is. It’s a little out-of-the-way place, where the 
administer what is called ecclesiastical law, and play all 
kinds of tricks with obsolete old monsters of acts of 
Parliament, which three-fourths of the world know nothing 
about, and the other fourth supposes to have been dug up, 
in a fossil state, in the days of the Edwards. It’s a place 
that has an ancient monopoly in suits about people’s wills 
and people’s marriages, and disputes among ships and 
boats.”’ 

** Nonsense, Steerforth!’’ I exclaimed. “ You don’t 
mean to say that there is any affinity between nautical 
tters and ecclesiastical matters?’”’ 

“ I don’t, indeed, my boy,” he returned; ‘‘ but I mean 
say that they are managed and decided by the same set 
people, down in the same Doctors’ Commons. You shall 
there one day, and find them blundering through half 
nautical terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos of the 
fancy having run down the Sarah Jane, or Mr. Peggotty 
the Yarmouth boatmen having put off in a gale of wind 
an anchor and cable to the Nelson Indiaman in dis- 
; and you shall go there another day, and find them 
in the evidence, pro and con, respecting a clergyman 
has misbehaved himself; and you shall find the judge 
the nautical case, the advocate in the clergyman case, 
contrariwise. They are like actors: now a man’s a judge, 
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and now he is not a judge; now he’s one thing, now he’s 
another; now he’s something else, change and hange 
about; but it’s always a very pleasant, profitable littl 
affair of private theatricals, presented to an uncommon} 


Sa ia 


select audience.’’ >i 


“ But advocates and proctors are not one and t 
same?” said I, a little puzzled. ‘‘ Are they?” E 
‘* No,” returned Steerforth, ‘‘ the advocates are civilian 
—men who have taken a doctor’s degree at college—whic 
is the first reason of my knowing anything about it. Th 
proctors employ the advocates. Both get very comfortab 
fees, and altogether they make a mighty snug little part 
On the whole, I would recommend you to take to Doctor: 
Commons kindly, David. They plume themselves on thei 
gentility there, I can tell you, if that’s any satisfaction. 
I made allowance for Steerforth’s light way of treatit 
the subject, and, considering it with reference to the stai 
air of gravity and antiquity which I associated with th 
‘lazy old nook near St. Paul’s Churchyard,” did not fe 

indisposed towards my aunt’s suggestion; which she le 
to my free decision, making no scruple of telling me that 
it had occurred to her, on her lately visiting her owm 
proctor in Doctors’ Commons for the purpose of settli 
her will in my favour. a 
“ That’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our aunt] 
at all events,’’ said Steerforth, when I mentioned it; ‘‘ a 
one deserving of all encouragement. Daisy, my advice i 
that you take kindly to Doctors’ Commons.”’ as 
I quite made up my mind to do so. I then told Steer 
forth that my aunt was in town awaiting me (as I found 
from her letter), and that she had taken lodgings for é 
week at a kind of private hotel in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
where there was a stone staircase, and a convenient door ii 
the roof; my aunt being firmly persuaded that every hous 
in London was going to be burnt down every night. l 
| 


We achieved the rest of our jourey pleasantly, sometim 
recurring to Doctors’ Commons, and anticipating the dis 
tant days when I should be a proctor there, which Steet 
forth pictured in a variety of humorous and whimsicg 
lights, that made us both merry. When we came to où 
journey’s end, he went home, engaging to call upon m 
next day but one; and I drove to Lincoln’s Inn Field 
where I found my aunt up, and waiting supper. H 


. “ee 
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If I had been round the world since we parted, we co 
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hardly have been better panes to meet again. My aunt 
— outright as she embraced me; and said, pretending 
to laugh, that if my poor mother had been alive, that silly 
little creature would have shed tears, she had no doubt. 

= ** So you have left Mr. Dick behind, aunt?” said I. “I 
am sorry for that. Ah, Janet, how do you do?” 

_ As Janet curtsied, hoping I was well, I observed my 
aunt’s visage lengthen very much. 

_ ** Tam sorry for it, too,’’ said my aunt, rubbing her nose. 
oE have had no peace of mind, Trot, since I have been 
_ Before I could ask why, she told me. 

_‘**T am convinced,” said my aunt, laying her hand with 
melancholy firmness on the table, ‘‘ that Dick’s character 
is not a character to keep the donkeys off. I am confident 
he wants strength of purpose. I ought to have left Janet 
at home, instead, and then my mind might perhaps have 
been at ease. If ever there was a donkey trespassing on 

green,’’ said my. aunt, with emphasis, “‘ there was one 

this afternoon at four o'clock. A cold feeling came over 
me from head to foot, and I know it was a donkey!”’ 
I tried to comfort her on this point, but she rejected 
consolation. 
_ “ It was a donkey,” said my aunt; “‘ and it was the one 
ith the stumpy tail which that Murdering sister of a 
woman rode, when she came to my house.’’ This had 
been, ever since, the only name my aunt knew for Miss 

lurdstone. ‘‘ If there is any donkey in Dover, whose 
audacity it is harder to me to bear than another’s, that,” 
d my aunt, striking the table, “‘ is the animal!’’ 
_ Janet ventured to suggest that my aunt might be dis- 
turbing herself unnecessarily, and that she believed the 
donkey in question was then engaged in the sand and 
favel line of business, and was not available for purposes 
of trespass. But my aunt wouldn’t hear of it. 
_ Supper was comfortably served and hot, though my 
aunt's rooms were very high up—whether that she might 

ve more stone stairs for her money, or might be nearer 
© the door in the roof, I don’t know—and consisted of a 
roast fowl, a steak, and some vegetables, to all of which 
did ample justice, and which were all excellent. But my 
aunt her own ideas concerning London provision, and 
te but little. 
_"* I suppose this unfortunate fowl was born and brought 


, 
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up in a cellar,” said my aunt, ‘‘ and never took the air 
except on a hackney coach-stand. I hope the steak may 
be beef, but I don’t believe it. Nothing’s genuine im the 
place, in my opinion, but the dirt.” 

‘ Don’t you think the fowl may have come out of 
country, aunt?’’ I hinted. 
‘“ Certainly not,’’ returned my aunt. ‘‘ It would be 
pleasure to a London tradesman to sell anything which wa 
what he pretended it was.”’ 

I did not venture to controvert this opinion, but I made a 
good supper, which it greatly satisfied her to see me do 
When the table was cleared, Janet assisted her to arrang 
her hair, to put on her nightcap, which was of a sma 
construction than usual (‘‘ in case of fire,” my aunt said) 
and to fold her gown back over her knees, these being het 
usual preparations for warming herself before going to bed) 
I then made her, according to certain established regula- 
tions from which no deviation, however slight, could ever 
be permitted, a glass of hot white wine and water, and @ 
slice of toast cut into long thin strips. With these ac 
companiments we were left alone to finish the evening, 
my aunt sitting opposite to me drinking her wine and 
water; soaking her strips of toast in it, one by one, before 
eating them; and looking benignantly on me, from among 
the borders of her nightcap. ‘‘ Well, Trot,’’ she bega 
‘‘ what do you think of the proctor plan? Or have y 
not begun to think about it yet?”’ 

‘I have thought a good deal about it, my dear aunt, 
and I have talked a good deal about it with Steerforth 
I like it very much indeed. I like it exceedingly.”’ 

“ Come!” said my aunt. ‘‘ That’s cheering!” 

“ I have only one difficulty, aunt.’’ 

‘* Say what it is, Trot,” she returned. 

“ Why, I want to ask, aunt, as it seems, from what! 
understand, to be a limited profession, whether my en 
trance into it would not be very expensive?’’ 

“ Tt will cost,’’ returned my aunt, “‘ to article you, jus 
a thousand pounds.’’ ; 

‘* Now, my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my chair nearer 
‘“ I am uneasy in my mind about that. It’s a large sum € 
money. You have expended a great deal on my education 
and have always been as liberal to me in all things, asi 
was possible to be. You have been the soul of generosity 
Surely there are some ways in which I might begin lif 
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with hardly any outlay, and yet begin with a good hope 
of getting on by resolution and exertion. Are you sure 
that it would not be better to try that course? Are you 
certain that you can afford to part with so much money, 
and that it is right it should be so expended? I only ask 
you, my second mother, to consider. Are you certain?’’ 
_ My aunt finished eating the piece of toast on which she 
was then engaged, looking me full in the face all the while; 
and then setting her glass on the chimney-piece, and fold- 
ing her hands upon her folded skirts, replied as follows :— 
** Trot, my child, if I have any object in life, it is to 
provide for your being a good, a sensible, and a happy 
man. I am bent upon it—so is Dick. I should like some 
people that I know to hear Dick’s conversation on the 
subject. Its sagacity is wonderful. But no one knows the 
resources of that man’s intellect, except myself!’’ 
_ She stopped for a moment to take my hand between hers, 
and went on— | 
_ ** Tt’s in vain, Trot, to recall the past, unless it works 
sme influence upon the present. Perhaps I might have 
been better friends with your poor father. Perhaps I might 
have been better friends with that poor child your mother, 
yen after your sister Betsey Trotwood disappointed me. 
When you came to me, a little runaway boy, all dusty and 
ayworn, perhaps I thought so. From that time until 
ow, Trot, you have been a credit to me and a pride and 
pleasure. I have no other claim upon my means; at least ’’ 
“here to my surprise she hesitated, and was confused— 
“no, I have no other claim upon my means—and you are 
my adopted child. Only be a loving child to me in my 
ge, and bear with my whims and fancies; and you will 
do more for an old woman whose prime of life was not so 
happy or conciliating as it might have been, than ever that 
id woman did for you.” 
It was the first time I head heard my aunt refer to her 
ast history. There was a magnanimity in her quiet 
ty of doing so, and of dismissing it, which would have 
malted her in my respect and affection, if anything could. 
** All is agreed and understood between us now, Trot,” 
id my aunt, ‘‘ and we need talk of this no more. Give 
ea kiss, and we'll go to the Commons after breakfast 


We had a long chat by the fire before we went to bed. 
“slept in a room on the same floor with my aint’s, and 
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was a little disturbed in the course of the night by her 
knocking at my door, as often as she was agitated by a 
distant sound of hackney-coaches or market-carts, and in 
quiring ‘‘ if I heard the engines?’’ But towards mornir 
she slept better, and suffered me to do so too. En 

At about mid-day, we set out for the offices of Messrs 
Spenlow & Jorkins in Doctors’ Commons. My aunt, wh 
had this other general opinion in reference to London, tt 
every man she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purs 
= carry for her, which had ten guineas in it and som 

ver. 

We made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet Street, to se 
the giants of St. Dunstan’s strike upon the bells—we ha 
timed our going, so as to catch them at it, at twelv 
o’clock—and then went on towards Ludgate Hill, and $ 
Paul’s Churchyard. We were crossing to the former place 
when I found that my aunt greatly accelerated her speed 
and looked frightened. I observed, at the same time, the 
a lowering, ill-dressed man, who had stopped and stared a 
us in passing, a little before, was coming so close after us) 
as to brush against her. $ 

‘‘ Trot! My'dear Trot!” cried my aunt, in a te 
paer and pressing my arm. ‘“‘ I don’t know what I am 
to do.’’ j 

“ Don’t be alarmed,” said I. ‘‘ There’s nothing to b 
afraid of. Step into a shop, and I’ll soon get rid of this 
fellow.” ' 

‘* No, no, child!’ she returned. ‘‘ Don’t speak to him 
for the world. I entreat, I order you!” E 

‘ Good Heaven, aunt!” said I. ‘‘ He is nothing but a 
sturdy beggar.” — 

‘“ You don’t know what he is!” replied my aunt. ‘‘ You 
don’t know who he is! You don’t know what to say!” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while this wat 
passing, and he had stopped too. 

‘* Don’t look at him!” said my aunt, as I turned m 
head indignantly, ‘‘ but get me a coach, my dear, and w 
for me in St. Paul’s Churchyard.’’ 

‘* Wait for you?” I repeated. ) 

“ Yes,’’ rejoined my aunt, ‘‘I must go alone. I mus 
go with him.” 4 

’? With him, aunt? This man?” E. 

“I am in my senses,” she replied, ‘‘ and I tell you J 
must. Get me a coach!’ . 
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_ However much astonished I might be, I was sensible 
that I had no right to refuse compliance with such a 
eremptory command. I hurried away a few paces, and 
called a hackney chariot which was passing empty. Almost 
before I could let down the steps, my aunt sprang in, I 
don’t know how, and the man followed. She waved her 
hand to me to go away, so earnestly, that, all confounded 
as I was, I turned from them at once. In doing so I heard 
her say to the coachman, ‘‘ Drive anywhere! Drive 
straight on!’’ and presently the chariot passed me, going 
up the hill. 
_ What Mr. Dick had told me, and what I had supposed 
to be a delusion of his, now came into my mind. I 
could not doubt that this person was the person of 
whom he had made such mysterious mention, though 
what the nature of his hold upon my aunt could possibly 
be, I was quite unable to imagine. After half an hour’s 
cooling in the churchyard, I saw the chariot coming back, 
The driver stopped beside me, and my aunt was sitting 
in it alone. 

She had not sufficiently recovered from her agitation 
to be quite prepared for the visit we had to make. She 
desired me to get into the chariot, and to tell the coach- 
man to drive slowly up and down a little while. She 
said no more, except, ‘‘ My dear child, never ask me 
what is was, and don’t refer to it,’’ until she had perfectly 
regained her composure, when she told me she was quite 
herself now, and we might get out. On her giving me her 
purse, to pay the driver, I found that all the guineas were 
gone, and only the loose silver remained. 7 
Doctors’ Commons was approached by a little low 
chway. Before we had taken many paces down the 
stree ond it, the noise of the city seemed to melt, 
as if by magic, into a softened distance. A few dull 
courts, and narrow ways, brought us to the sky-lighted 
ices of Spenlow & Jorkins; in the vestibule of which 
mple, accessible to pilgrims without the ceremony of 
hocking, three or four clerks were at work as copyists. 

s of these, a little dry man, sitting by himself, who 
ore a stiff brown wig that looked as it it were made of 
bread, rose to receive my aunt, and show us into 


; gy elke room. 
. Spenlow’s in Court, ma'am,” said the dry man; 
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“it’s an Arches day; but it’s close by, and TI send f 
him directly.’’ 

As we were left to look about us while Mr. Sp 
was fetched, I availed myself of the opportunity. 
furniture of the room was old-fashioned and d 3 a 
the green baize on the top of the writing-table had k 
all its colour, and was as withered and pale as an 0 
pauper. There were a great many bundles of Be per 
it, some indorsed as Allegations, and some (to my surpr 
as Libels, and some as being in the Consistory Court, a a 
some in the Arches Court, and some in the Prerogat 
Court, and some in the Admiralty Court, and some in t 
Delegates’ Court; giving me occasion to wonder mu 
how many Courts there might be in the gross, and ł 
long it would take to understand them all. Besides tł e 
there were sundry immense manuscript Books of Evi 
taken on affidavit, strongly bound, and tied together 
massive sets, a set to each cause, as if every cause 
a history in ten or twenty volumes. All this loc 
tolerably expensive, I thought, and gave me an agio 2a 
notion of a proctor’s business. I was casting my € 
with increasing complacency over these and many simi 
objects, when hasty footsteps were heard in the re 
outside, and Mr. Spenlow, in a black gown trimme 
with white fur, came hurrying in, taking off his hata 
he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeni 
boots, and the stiffest of white cravats and shirt-col 
He was buttoned up, mighty trim and tight, and 1 
pave taken a great eal of pains with his whiskers, w 
were accurately curled. His gold watch-chain 
massive, that a fancy came across me, that he ough 
have a sinewy golden arm, to draw it out with, like 
which are put up over the gold-beaters’ shops. He 1 
got up with such care, and was so stiff, that he co 
hardly bend himself; being obliged, when he glanced sank 
some papers on his desk, after sitting down in his cl 
to move his whole body, from the bottom of his spine, li 
Punch. 

I had previously been presented by my aunt, and h 
been courteously received. He now said— 

““And so, Mr. Copperfield, you think of entering i 
our profession? I casually mentioned to Miss Trotv 
when I had the pleasure of an interview with her | 
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other day with another inclination of his body—Punch 
: “that there was a vacancy here. Miss Trotwood 
enough to mention that she had a nephew who 
s her peculiar care, and for whom she was seeking to 
ovide genteelly in life. That nephew, I believe, I have 
now the pleasure of ’’—Punch again. 
I bowed my acknowledgments, and said my aunt had 
mentioned to me that there was that opening, and that 
believed I should like it very much. That I was 
trongly inclined to like it, and had taken immediately 
9 the proposal. That I could not absolutely pledge my- 
self to like it, until I knew something more about it. That 
although it was little else than a matter of form, I pre- 
sumed I should have an opportunity of trying how I liked 
t, before I bound myself to it irrevocably. 
“ Oh, surely! surely !’’ said Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘ We always, 
m this house, propose a month—an initiatory month. I 
hould be happy myself to propose two months—three— 
a indefinite period, in fact—but I have a partner, Mr. 
orkins.”’ 
p. + mj the premium, sir,” I returned, “‘ is a thousand 
pounds?’’ 
“And the premium, Stamp included, is a thousand 
bounds,’’ said Mr. Spenlow. “‘ As I have mentioned to 
iss Trotwood, I am actuated by no mercenary considera- 
ions; few men are less so, I believe; but Mr. Jorkins has 
is opinions on these subjects, and I am bound to respect 
I Forkine’s opinions. Mr. Jorkins thinks a thousand 
bounds too little, in short.”’ 
EI suppose, sir,” said I, still desiring to spare my aunt, 
that it is not the custom here, if an articled clerk were 
rticulariy useful, and made himself a perfect master of 
profession ’’—I could not help blushing, this looked so 
ike praising myself—‘‘ I suppose it is not the custom, in 
later years of his time, to allow him any 35 
Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, just lifted his head far 
ough out of his cravat to shake it, and answered, anti- 
ting the word “ salary ’’— 
No. I will not say what consideration I might give to 
t myself, Mr. Copperfield, if I were unfettered. 
fr. Jorkins is immovable.” 
I was quite dismayed by the idea of this terrible Jorkins. 
it I found out afterwards that he was a mild man, of a 
"ayy temperament, whose place in the business was to 
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keep himself in the background, and be constantl 
exhibited by name as the most obdurate and ruthless < 
men. If a clerk wanted his salary raised, Mr. Jork 
wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. If a client we: 
slow to settle his bill of costs, Mr. Jorkins was resolve 
to have it paid; and however painful these things mig] 
be (and always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow, M 
Jorkins would have his bond. The heart and hand of t 
good angel Spenlow would have been always open, D 
for the restraining demon Jorkins. As I have grown old 
I think I have had experience of some other houses doing 
business on the principle of Spenlow & Jorkins! 
It was settled that I should begin my month’s probati 
as soon as I pleased, and that my aunt need neither reme 
in town nor return at its expiration, as the articles 
agreement, of which I was to be the subject, could easily 
be sent to her at home for her signature. When we h 
got so far, Mr. Spenlow offered to take me into Court then 
and there, and show me what sort of place it was. As 
was willing enough to know, we went out with this objet 
leaving my aunt behind; who would trust herself, she said) 
in no such place, and who, I think, regarded all Courts 
Law as a sort of powder-mills that might blow up at any 
time. 
Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved courtyat! 
formed of grave brick houses, which I inferred, from thi 
Doctors’ names upon the doors, to be the official abidin; 
places of the learned advocates of whom Steerforth | 
told me; and into a large dull room, not unlike a chape 
to my thinking, on the left hand. The upper part of t 
room was fenced off from the rest; and there, on the tw 
sides of a raised platform of the horse-shoe form, sitting 0 
easy old-fashioned dining-room chairs, were sundry gentle 
men in red gowns and gray wigs, whom I found to be th 
Doctors aforesaid. Blinking over a little desk like a pulp 
desk, in the curve of a horse-shoe, was an old gentlem 
whom, if I had seen him in an aviary, I should certain 
have taken for an owl, but who I learned was the presidif 
judge. in the space within the horse-shoe, lower thé 
these, that is to say, on about the level of the floor, we 
sundry other gentlemen, of Mr. Spenlow’s rank, E: 
dressed like him in black gowns with white fur upon thêl 
sitting at a long green table. Their cravats were in generi 
stiff, J thought, and their looks haughty; but in this l 
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espect I presently conceived I had done them an injustice, 
or when two or three of them had to rise and answer a 
question of the presiding dignitary, I never saw anything 
more sheepish. ‘Lhe public, represented by a boy with a 
omforter, and a shabby, genteel man secretly eating 
trumbs out of his coat pockets, was warming itself at a 
ove in the centre of the Court. The languid stillness of 
the place was only broken by the chirping of this fire and 
by the voice of one of the Doctors, who was wandering 
To wly through a perfect library of evidence, and stopping 
o put up, from time to time, at little roadside inns of 
gument on the journey. Altogether, I have never, on 
my occasion, made one at such a cosey, dosey, old- 
ast ioned, time-forgotten, sleepy-headed little family 
party in all my life; and I felt it would be quite a soothing 
piate to belong to it in any character—except perhaps as 
suitor. 
Very well satisfied with the dreamy nature of this re. 
reat, I informed Mr. Spenlow that I had seen enough for 
hat time, and we rejoined my aunt; in company with 
hom I presently departed from the Commons, feeling very 
oung te I went out of Spenlow & Jorkins’s, on account 
f the clerks poking one another with their pens to point 
ne out. 
„We arrived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without any new 
dventures, except encountering an unlucky donkey in a 
ostermonger’s cart, who suggested painful associations to 
yy aunt. We had another long talk about my plans, when 
s were safely housed; and as I knew she was anxious to 
st home, and, between fire, food, and pickpockets, could 
lever be considered at her ease for half an hour in London, 
urged her not to be uncomfortable on my account, but to 
ave me to take care of myself. 
“ T have not been here a week to-morrow, without con- 
dering that too, my dear,” she returned. ‘“ There is a 
irnished little set of chambers to be let in the Adelphi, 
tot, which ought to suit you to a marvel?’ 
With this brief introduction, she produced from her 
et an advertisement, carefully cut out of a newspaper, 
ting forth that in Buckingham Street in the Adelphi 
è was to be let, furnished, with a view of the river, a 
ularly desirable and compact set of chambers, forming 
entee] residence for a young gentleman, a member of one 
the Inns of Court, or otherwise, with immediate posses- 
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sion. Terms moderate, and could be taken for a more 
only, if required. 

‘“ Why, this is the very thing, aunt!” said I, flushec 
with the possible dignity of living in chambers. 

‘* Then come,” replied my aunt, immediately resumins 
the bonnet she had a minute before laid aside. “ We’ll go 
and look at ’em.’’ d 

Away we went. The advertisement directed us to apply 
to Mrs. Crupp on the premises, and we rung the area bell, 
which we supposed to communicate with Mrs. Crupp. It 
was not until we had rung three or four times that we 
could prevail on Mrs. Crupp to communicate with us, bu 
at last she appeared, being a stout lady with a flounce 
flannel petticoat below a nankeen gown. 

‘“ Let us see these chambers of yours, if you plea 
ma’am,’’ said my aunt. 

‘‘ For this gentleman?” said Mrs. Crupp, feeling in het 
pocket for her keys. 

‘“ Yes, for my nephew,” said my aunt. 

‘* And a sweet set they is for such!” said Mrs. Crupp 

So we went upstairs. * 

They were on the top of house—a aroi point with m: 
aunt, being near the fire escape—and consisted of a littl 
half-blind entry where you could see hardly anything, 4 
little stone-blind pantry where you could see nothing at all 
a sitting-room, and a bedroom. The furniture was rathe 
faded, but quite good enough for me; and, sure enougt 
the river was outside the windows. 

As I was delighted with the place, my aunt and Mrs 
Crupp withdrew into the pantry to discuss the terms, whil 
I remained on the sitting-room sofa, hardly daring to thin 
it possible that I could be destined to live in wich a nob! 
residence. After a single combat of some duration the 
returned, and I saw, to my joy, both in Mrs. Crupf 
countenance and in my aunt’s, that the deed was don 

‘“ Ts it the last occupant’ s furniture?” inquired my aun 

“ Yes, it is, ma’am,’’ ‘said Mrs. Crupp. 

‘What’s become of him?” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome cough, in ag 
midst of which she articulated with much difficulty. = 
was took ill there, ma’am, and—ugh! ugh! ugh! dear me 
—and he died.” . 

“ Hey! What did he die of?” asked my aunt. 
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“ Well, ma’am, he died of drink,” said Mrs. Crupp in 
confidence. ‘‘ And smoke.” 

“Smoke? You don’t mean chimneys?” said my aunt. 

“ No, ma’am,’’ returned Mrs. Crupp.~ “ Cigars and 


PE hat s not catching, Trot, at anyrate,’’ remarked my 
aunt, turning to me. 
T“ No, indeed,” said I. 
In short, my aunt, seeing how enraptured I was with the 
ises, took them for a month, with leave to remain for 
e months when that time was out. Mrs. Crupp was 
to find linen, and to cook; every other necessary was 
already provided; and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated 
that she should always yearn towards me as a son. I was 
to take possession the day after to-morrow, and Mrs. Crupp 
said thank Heaven she had now found summun she could 
care for! 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how she con- 
fidently trusted that the life I was now to lead would make 
me firm and self-reliant, which was all I wantëd. She re- 
peated this several times next day, in the intervals of our 
arranging for the transmission of my clothes and books 
En . Wickfield’s; relative to which, and to all my late 
holiday, I wrote a long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt 

pok charge, as she was to leave on the succeeding day. 
Not to lengthen these particulars, I need only add, that 
she made a handsome provision for all my possible wants 
during oo song of trial; that Steerforth, to my great 
disa ppoin 


disz ent and hers too, did not make his appearance 
before she went away; that I saw her safely seated in the 
Ic coach, exulting in the coming discomfiture of the 
agrant donkeys, with Janet at her side; and that when 
the coach was gone, I turned my face to the Adelphi, pon- 
Mering on the old days when I used to roam about its 

Ibterranean arches, and on the happy changes which 
ad brought me to the surface. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
MY FIRST DISSIPATION 


T was a wonderfully fine thing to have that lofty castl 
[i myself, and to feel, when I shut my outer door, lik 
Robinson Crusoe, when he had got into his fortification 
and pulled his ladder up after him. It was a wonderfull 
fine thing to walk about town with the key of my hous 
in my pocket, and to know that I could ask any fellow t 
come home, and make quite sure of its being inconvenier 
to nobody, if it were not so to me. It was a wonderful 
fine thing to let myself in and out, and to come and g 
without a word to anyone, and to ring Mrs. pris 1 
gasping, from the depths of the earth, when I want er- 
and when she was disposed to come. All this, I say, w 
wonderfully fine; but I must say, too, that there were times 
when it was very dreary. 
It was fine in the morning, particularly in the fine morf | 
ings. It looked a very fresh, free life, by daylight: st 
fresher, and more free, by sunlight. But as the day ¢ 
clined, the life seemed to go down too. I don’t know he 
it was; it seldom looked well by candle-light. I want 
somebody to talk to then. I missed Agnes. I found 
tremendous blank, in the place of that smiling reposito 
of my confidence. Mrs. Crupp appeared to be a long w 
off. I thought about my predecessor, who had died 
drink and smoke; and I could have wished he had been 
good as to live, and not bother me with his decease. 
After two days and nights, I felt as if I had lived th 
for a year, and yet I was not an hour older, but was qui 
as much tormented by my own youthfulness as ever. 
Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced me to i 
prehend that he must be ill, I left the Commons early 
the third day, and walked out to Highgate. Mrs. Ste 
forth was very glad to see me, and said that he had gi 
away with one of his Oxford friends to see another w 
lived near St. Albans, but that she expected him to ret 
to-morrow. I was so fond of him that I felt quite jealon 
of his Oxford friends. | 
As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, am 
I believe we talked about nothing but him all day. | 
told her how much the people liked him at Yarmouth, ani 
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what a delightful companion he had been. Miss Dartle 
was full of hints and mysterious questions, but took a 
great interest in all our | Rie ara there, and said, ‘‘ Was 
it really, though?’’ and so forth, so often, that she got 
everything out of me she wanted to know. Her appearance 
was exactly what I have described it, when I first saw her; 
but the society of the two ladies was so agreeable, and 
came so natural to me, that I felt myself falling a little in 
fove with her. I could not help thinking several times in 
the course of the evening, and particularly when I walked 
home at night, what delighted company she would be in 
Buckingham Street. l 
. I was taking my coffee and roll in the morning, before 
going to the Commons—and I may observe in this place 
that it is surprising how much coffee Mrs. Crupp used, and 
how weak it was, considering—when Steerforth himself 
walked in, to my unbounded joy. 
_“* My dear Steerforth,” cried I, ‘‘ I began to think I 
jhould never see you again!” 
_ “ I was carried off, by force of arms,” said Steerforth, 
“ the very next morning after I got home. Why, Daisy, 
what a rare old bachelor you are here!’ 
_I showed him over the establishment, not omitting the 
pantry, with no little pride, and he commended it highly. 
I tell you what, old boy,” he added, ‘‘I shall make 
quite a town house of this place, unless you give me notice 
9 quit.” 

was a delightful hearing. I told him if he waited 
or that, he would have to wait till doomsday. 
_ “ But you shall have some breakfast!” said I, with my 
hand on the bell-rope, ‘‘ and Mrs. Crupp shall make you 
Ome fresh coffee, and I'll toast you some bacon in a 
bachelor’s Dutch oven that I have got here.” 
E No, no!” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Don’t ring! I can’t! I 
am going to breakfast with one of these fellows who is at 
he Piazza Hotel, in Covent Garden.” 
~“ But you'll come back to dinner?” said I. 
| * I can’t, upon my life. There’s nothing I should like 
tter, but I must remain with these two fellows. We are 
il three off together to-morrow morning.”’ 
M Then bring them here to dinner,” I returned. “ Do 
fou think they would come?” 
"Oh, they would come fast enough,” said Steerforth; 
“but we should inconvenience you. You had better come 
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and dine with us somewhere.” I would not consent to this, 
for it occurred to me that I really ought to have a little 
house-warming, and that there never could be a better 
opportunity. I had a new pride in my rooms after his 
approval of them, and burned with a desire to develop 
their utmost resources. I therefore made him promise 
positively in the names of his two friends, and 
appointed six o’clock as the dinner hour. | 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, an 
acquainted her with my desperate design. Mrs. Crupp 
said, in the first place, of course it was well known she 
couldn’t be expected to wait, but she knew a handy youn 
man, who she thought ‘could be prevailed upon to do it 
and whose terms would be five shillings, and what I pleased | 
I said, certainly we would have him. Next Mrs. Crupp 
said it was clear she couldn’t be in two places at oncé 
{which I felt to be reasonable), and that ‘‘ a young gal ” 
stationed in the pantry with a bedroom candle, there never 
to desist from washing plates, would be indispensable. J 
said, what would be the expense of this young female, and 
Mrs. Crupp said she supposed eighteenpence would neither 
make me nor break me. I said I supposed not; and tha | 


was settled. Then Mrs. Crupp said, Now about the dinne 

It was a remarkable instance of want of forethought on 
the part of the ironmonger who had made Mrs. Crupp’s 
Crupp said, well! would I only come and look at the ra age 
She couldn’t say fairer than that. Would I come and loo 
at it? As I should not have been much the wiser if I J ad 
Mrs. Crupp said, Don’t say that; oysters was in, and w ny 
not them? So that was settled. Mrs. Crupp then said what 
she would recommend would be this. A pair of hot vasi 
things, as a raised pie and a dish of kidneys—from the 
pastry cook’s; a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly 
from the pastry cook’s. This, Mrs. Crupp said, woul 
wish to see it done. 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp’s opinion, and gave the order a 
the pastry cook’s myself. Walking along the Strand afte: 
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kitchen fireplace, that it was capable of cooking nothing 
but chops and mashed potatoes. As to a fish-kittle, N | 
looked at it, I declined, and said, ‘‘ Never mind fish.” Bt 

fowls—from the pastry cook’s; a dish of stewed beef, witt 
vegetables—from the pastry cook’s; two little corne 
leave her at full liberty to concentrate her mind on # 
potatoes, and to serve up the cheese and celery as she coul 
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wards, and observing a hard mottled substance in the 
window of a ham and beef shop, which resembled marble, 
but was labelled ‘‘ Mock Turtle,” I went in and bought a 
slab of it, which I have since seen reason to believe would 
have sufficed for fifteen people. This preparation Mrs. 
Crupp, after some difficulty, consented to warm up; and it 
shrunk so much in a liquid state, that we found it what 
Steerforth called ‘‘ rather a tight fit ” for four. 

These preparations happily completed, I bought a little 
dessert in Covent Garden Market, and gave a rather ex- 
tensive order at a retail wine merchant’s in that vicinity. 
When I came home in the afternoon, and saw the bottles 
drawn up in a square on the pantry floor, they looked so 
numerous (though there were two missing, which made 
Mrs. Crupp very uncomfortable), that I was absolutely 

ightened at them. 

e of Steerforth’s friends was named Grainger, and 
the other Markham. They were both very gay and lively 
fellows; Grainger, something older than Steerforth; Mark- 
ham, youthful-looking, and I should say not more than 
twenty. I observed that the latter always spoke of himself 
indefinitely, as ‘‘ a man,’’ and seldom or never in the first 
person singular. 

‘“ A man might get on very well here, Mr. Copperfield,’’ 
gaid Markham—meaning himself. 

. “ It’s not a bad situation,” said I, ‘‘ and the rooms are 
really commodious.’’ 
§ ~“ I hope you have both brought appetites with you?’’ 
Bsaid Steerforth. 
§ ‘ Upon my honour,” returned Markham, ‘‘ town seems 
fto sh n a man’s appetite. A man is hungry all day 
long. man is perpetually eating.” 
Being a little embarrassed at first, and feeling much too 
young to preside, I made Steerforth take the head of the 
Btable when dinner was announced, and seated myself oppo- 
site to him. Everything was very good; we did not spare 
the wine; and he exerted himself so brilliantly to make the 
| g pass off well that there was no pause in our festivity. 
Si was not quite such good company during dinner, as I 
could have wished to be, for my chair was opposite the 
door, and my attention was distracted by observing that 
the handy young man went out of the room very often, 
hd that his shadow always presented itself, immediately 
iterwards, on the wall of the entry. with a bottle at its 
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mouth. The ‘‘ young gal’’ likewise occasioned me some 
uneasiness: not so much by neglecting to wash the plates, 
as by breaking them. For being of an inquisitive disposi 
tion, and unable to confine herself (as her itive instru 
tions were) to the pantry, she was constantly peering in a 
us, and constantly imagining herself detected; in which 
belief, she several times retired upon the Tai (with 
which she had carefully paved the floor), and did a grea’ 
deal of destruction. 

These, however, were small drawbacks, and easily for 
gotten when the cloth was cleared, and the dessert put 
on the table; at which period of the entertainment th 
handy young man was discovered to be speechless. Givi 
him private directions to seek the society of Mrs. Crupp 
and to remove the ‘‘ young gal’’ to the basement also, 
I abandoned myself to enjoyment. 

I began by being singularly cheerful and light-hearted 
all sorts of half-forgotten things to talk about came rush 
ing into my mind, and made me hold forth in a mos 
unwonted manner. I laughed heartily at my own jokes, 
and everybody else’s; called Steerforth to order for ne 
passing the wine; made several engagements to go t 
Oxford; announced that I meant to have a dinner party 
exactly like that, once a week until further notice; and 
madly took so much snuff out of Grainger’s box that I was 
obliged to go into the pantry, and have a private fit o 
sneezing ten minutes long. l 

I went on, by passing the wine faster and faster yet 
and continually starting up with a corkscrew to open mort 
wine, long before any was needed. I proposed Steerforth’: 
health. I said he was my dearest friend, the protector 
my boyhood, and the companion of my prime. I said 
was delighted to propose his health. I said I owed hii 
more obligations than I could ever repay, and held him i 
a higher admiration than I could ever express. I finished 
by saying, ‘‘I’ll give you Steerforth! God bless him 
Hurrah!” We gave him three times three, and anothe 
and a good one to finish with. I broke my glass in goin} 
round the table to shake hands with him, and I said (i 
two words), “ Steerforth-you’retheguiding-starofmyexi 
tence.” n 

I went on, by finding suddenly that somebody was i 
the middle of a song. Markham was the singer, and h 
sang ‘‘ When the heart of a man is depressed with care. 
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He said, when he had sung it, he would give us ‘‘ Woman!” 
I took objection to that, and I couldn’t allow it. I said 
it was not a respectful way of proposing the- toast, and 
I would never permit that toast to be drunk in my house 
otherwise than as ‘‘ The Ladies!’’ I was very high with 
him, mainly, I think, because I saw Steerforth and 
Grainger laughing at me—or at him—or at both of us. He 
said a man was not to be dictated to. I said a man was. 
He said a man was not to be insulted, then. I said he was 
right there—never under my roof, where the Lares were 
sacred, and the laws of hospitality paramount. He said it 
was no derogation from a man’s dignity to confess that I 
was a devilish good fellow. I instantly proposed his health. 
Somebody was smoking. We were all smoking. I was 
smoking, and trying to suppress a rising tendency to 
shudder. Steerforth had made a speech about me, in the 
ourse of which I had been affected almost to tears. I re- 
turned thanks, and hoped the present company would 
dine with me to-morrow, and the day after—each day at 
five o’clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of conver- 
sation and society through a long evening. I felt called 
pon to propose an individual. I would give them my 
aunt. Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex! 
- Somebody was leaning out of my bedroom window, re- 
freshing his forehead against the cool stone of the parapet, 
and feeling the air upon his face. It was myself. I was 
addressing myself as ‘‘ Copperfield,” and saying, “ Why 

ou try to smoke? You might have known you 
do't do it.” Now, somebody was unsteadily contem- 
lating his features in the looking-glass. That was I too. 
was very pale in the looking-glass; my eyes had a vacant 
ppearance; and my hair—only my hair, nothing else— 
poked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, ‘‘ Let us go to the theatre, Cop- 
serfield!’’ There was no bedroom before me, but again 
> jingling table covered with glasses; the lamp; Grainger 
fon my right hand, Markham on my left, and Steerforth 
pposite—all sitting in a mist, and a long way off. The 
atre? To be sure. The very thing. Come along! But 
ey must excuse me if I saw everybody out first, and 
ined the lamp off—in case of fire. 
Owing to some confusion in the dark, the door was gone. 
™ was feeling for it in the window curtains, when Steer- 
Worth, laughing, took me by the arm and led me out. We 
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went downstairs, one behind another. Near the bottom, 
somebody fell, and rolled down. Somebody else said it was 
Copperfield. I was angry at that false report, until, finding 
myself on my back in the passage, I began to think there 
might be some foundation for it. p 
A very foggy night, with great rings round the lamps 
in the streets! There was an indistinct talk of its being 
wet. J considered it frosty. Steerforth dusted me under 
a lamp-post, and put my hat into shape, which somebody 
produced from somewhere in a most extraordinary manner, 
for I hadn’t had it on before. Steerforth then said, ‘* You 
are all right, Copperfield, are you not?” and I told himi 
“* Neverberrer.’’ l 
A man, sitting in a pigeon-hole place, looked out of the 
fog, and took money from somebody, inquiring if I wasi 
one of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing rather doubt- 
ful (as I remember in the glimpse I had of him) whether t 
take the money for me or not. Shortly afterwards, we 
were very high up in a very hot theatre, looking down int 
a large pit, that seemed to me to smoke; the people with 
whom it was crammed were so indistinct. ere was a 
great stage, too, looking very clean and smooth after th 
streets; and there were people upon it, talking about some 
thing or other, but not at all intelligibly. There was at 
abundance of bright lights, and there, was music, and there 
were ladies down in the boxes, and I don’t know what 
more. The whole building looked to me as if it were learn- 
ing to swim; it conducted itself in such an unaccountab 
manner, when I tried to steady it. 
On somebody’s motion, we resolved to go downstairs 
to the dress-boxes, where the ladies were. A gentlemar 
lounging, full-dressed, on a sofa, with an opera-glass in his 
hand, passed before my view, and also my own figure a 
full length in a glass. Then I was being ushered into one 
of these boxes, and found myself saying something as 
sat down, and people about me crying ‘‘ Silence!” to 
somebody, and ladies casting indignant glances at me, ¢ ad 
—what! yes!—Agnes, sitting on the seat before me, in the 
same box, with a lady and gentleman beside her, whom 
didn’t know. I see her face now, better than I did then 
I daresay, with its indelible look of regret and wonder 
turned upon me. F 
‘‘ Agnes!” I said thickly, ‘‘ Lorblessmer! Agnes!” _ 
‘Hush! Pray!” she answered, I could not conceive 
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7. “ You disturb the company. Look at the stage!” 
tried, on her injunction, to it, and to hear some- 
thing of what was going on there, but quite in vain. I 
looked at her again by and by, and saw her shrink into 
her corner, and put her gloved hand to her forehead. 
_‘* Agnes!” I said. “ I’mafraidyou’renorwell.’’ 
_‘* Yes, yes. Do not mind me, Trotwood,” she returned. 
“ Listen! Are you going away soon?”’ 

‘“ Amigoarawaysoo?’’ I repeated. 

‘“ Yes.’’ I had a stupid intention of replying that I 
was going to wait, to hand her downstairs. I suppose I 

ressed it somehow; for after she had looked at me 

attentively for a little while, she appeared to understand, 
and replied in a low tone— 
“ I know you will do as I ask you, if I tell you I am 
ay earnest in it. Go away now, Trotwood, for my sake, 
and ask your friends to take you home.”’ 
She had so far improved me, for the time, that though I 
was angry with her, I felt ashamed, and with a short 
** Goori!’’ (which I intended for ‘‘ Good-night!’’) got up 
and went away. They followed, and I stepped at once 
out of the box-door into my bedroom, where only Steer- 
forth was with me, helping me to undress, and where I 

as by turns telling him that Agnes was my sister, and 
A4djuring him to bring the corkscrew, that I might open 
mother bottle of wine. 
How somebody, lying in my bed, lay saying and doing 
all this over again, at cross purposes, in a feverish dream 
night—the bed a rocking sea that was never still! How, 
as that somebody slowly settled down into myself, did I 
begin to parch, and feel as if my outer covering of skin 
ere a hard board; my tongue the bottom of an empty 
kettle, furred with long service, and burning up over a 
y fire; the palms of my hands hot plates of metal which 
10 ice could cool! 
_ But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame I felt, 
hen I became conscious next day! My horror of having 
sommitted a thousand offences I had forgotten, and which 
nothing could ever expiate—my recollection of that in- 
ble look which Agnes had given me—the torturing im- 
possibility of communicating with her, not knowing, beast 
that I was, how she came to be in London, or where she 
tayed—my disgust of the very sight of the room where 
the revel had been held—my racking head—the smell of 
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smoke, the sight of glasses, the impossibility of going out 
or even getting up! Oh, what a day it was! 

Oh, what an evening, when I sat down by my fire to 
basin of mutton broth, dimpled all over with fat, an 
thought I was going the way of my prea an 
should succeed to his dismal story as well as to his chan 
bers, and had half a mind to rush express to Dover ar 
reveal all! What an evening, when Mrs. Crupp, coming i 
to take away the broth basin, produced one kidney on 
cheese-plate as the entire remains of yesterday’s feast, ar 
I was really inclined to fall upon her nankeen breast, an 
say, in heart-felt penitence, ‘‘ Oh, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. Crup 
never mind the broken meats! I am very miserable!’’— 
only that I doubted, even at that pass, if Mrs. Crupp wer 
quite the sort of woman to confide in! 


CHAPTER XXV 


GOOD AND BAD ANGELS 


deplorable day of headache, sickness, and repentance 
with an odd confusion in my mind relative to the dat 
of my dinner party, as if a body of Titans had taken 
enormous lever and pushed the day before yesterday som 
months back, when [ saw a ticket porter coming upstair 
with a letter in his hand. He was taking his time abot 
his errand then; but when he saw me on the top of thi 
staircase, looking at him over the banisters, he swung int 
a trot, and came up panting as if he had run himself i 
a state of exhaustion. 
“T. Copperfield, Esquire,’’ said the ticket po 
touching his hat with his little cane. | 
I could scarcely lay claim-to the name: I was so dis 
turbed by the conviction that the letter came from Agnes 
However, I told him I was T. Copperfield, Esquire, a 
he believed it, and gave me the letter, which he said 
quired an answer. I shut him out on the landing to wa 
for the answer, and went into my chambers again, in suc 
a nervous state that I was fain to lay the letter down o 
my breakfast table, and familiarise myself with the outsid 
of it a little, before I could resolve to break the seal. ~ 
I found, when I did open it, that it was a very kind not 
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containing no reference to my condition at. the theatre. 
All it said was, ‘‘ My dear Trotwood. I am staying at the 
house of papa’s agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in Ely-place, Hol- 
born. Will you come and see me to-day, at any time you 
like to appoint?—Ever yours affectionately, AGNES.” - 

It took me such a long time to write an answer at all 
to my satisfaction, that I don’t know what the ticket 
porter can have thought, unless he thought I was learning 
o write. I must have written half a dozen answers at 
least. I began one, ‘‘ How can I ever hope, my dear 
Agnes, to ce from your remembrance the disgusting 
impression ’’—there I didn’t like it, and then I tore it up. 
I began another, ‘‘ Shakespeare has observed, my dear 
gnes, how strange it is that a man should put an enemy 
nto his mouth ’’—that reminded me of Markham, and it 
got no further. I even tried poetry. I began one note, in 
a six-syllable line, ‘‘ Oh, do not remember ’’—but that 
associated itself with the fifth of November, and became an 
absurdity. After many attempts, I wrote, ‘‘ My dear 
Agnes. Your letter is like you, and what could I say of it 
at would be higher praise than that? I will come at 
; o’clock.—Affectionately and sorrowfully, T.C.” ith 
s missive (which I was in twenty minds at once about 

alling, as soon as it was out of my hands), the ticket 
Sorter at last departed. 

. If the day were half as tremendous to any other pro- 
essional gentleman in Doctors’ Commons as it was to me, 
sincerely believe he made some expiation for his share 
in that rotten old ecclesiastical cheese. Although I left the 
office at half-past three, and was prowling about the place 
of appointment within a few minutes afterwards, the ap- 
sointed time was exceeded by a full quarter of an hour, 

ording to the clock of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, before I 
sould muster up sufficient desperation to pull the private 
sll-handle let into the left-hand door-post of Mr. Water- 
brook’s house. 

The professional business of Mr. Waterbrook’s establish- 
nt was done on the ground floor, and the genteel 
business (of which there was a good deal) in the upper 
part of the building. I was shown into a pretty but rather 
pse drawing-room, and there sat Agnes, netting a purse. 
She looked so quiet and good, and reminded me so 
rongly of my airy fresh school days at Canterbury, and 
he sodden, smoky, stupid wretch I had been the other 
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night, that, nobody being by, I yielded to my self-rep 
and shame, and—in short, made a fool of myself. I ca 
deny that I shed tears. To this hour I am undeci 
whether it was upon the whole the wisest thing I 
have done, or the most ridiculous. 

‘‘ If it had been anyone but you, Agnes,” said I, turnin 
away my head, ‘‘I should not have minded it half si 
much. But that it should have been you who saw me 
I almost wish I had been dead first.’’ | 

She put her hand—its touch was like no other han 
upon my arm for a moment; and I felt so befriended and 
comforted, that I could not help moving it to my lips, an 
gratefully kissing it. | 

“ Sit down,” said Agnes cheerfully. ‘‘ Don’t be 
happy, Trotwood. If you cannot confidently trust 
whom will you trust?” 

“ Ah, Agnes!’’ I returned. ‘‘ You are my good el! 

She smiled rather sadly, I thought, and shook her head 

“Yes, Agnes, my good Angel! Always my goc 
Angel!” 

‘“ If I were, indeed, Trotwood,” she returned, “ there 
is one thing that I should set my heart on very much. 

I looked at her inquiringly; but already with 
foreknowledge of her meaning. 

‘“ On warning you,” said Agnes, with a steady gla 
‘“ against your bad Angel.” 

“ My dear Agnes,” I began, “if you mean Ste 
forth ii 

‘“ I do, Trotwood,” she returned. 

‘““ Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much. He my b 
Angel, or anyone’s! He, anything but a guide, a support 
and a friend to me! My dear Agnes! Now, is it mi 
unjust, and unlike you, to judge him from what you sé 
of me the other night?’’ 

“I do not judge him from what I saw of you the oth 
night,” she quietly replied. 

“ From what, then?’’ 

“ From many things—trifles in themselves, but they do 
not seem to me to be so, when they are put together. 1 
judge him, partly from your account of him, Trotwoc¢ 
and your character, and the influence he has over you.” 

There was always something in her modest voice tl 
seemed to touch a chord within me, answering to that 
sound alone. It was always earnest; but when it was ve 
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earnest, as it was now, there was a thrill in it that quite 

subdued me. I sat looking at her as she cast her eyes down 

on her work; I sat seeming still to listen to her; and Steer- 
forth, in spite of all my attachment to him, darkened in 
that tone. 

“ It is very bold in me,” said Agnes, looking up again, 
‘f who have lived in such seclusion, and can know so little 
of the world, to give you my advice so confidently, or 
even to have this strong opinion. But I know in what it 
is engendered, Trotwood—in how true a remembrance of 
our having grown up together, and in how true an interest 
in all relating to you. It is that which makes me bold. I 
am certain that what I say is right. I am quite sure it is. 
[ feel as if it were someone else speaking to you, and not 
z sepr I caution you that you have made a dangerous 

en gs 

Again I looked at her, again I listened to her after she 
was silent, and again his image, though it was still fixed 
in my heart, darkened. 

d pen not so unreasonable as to expect,” said Agnes, 
resuming her usual tone, after a little while, ‘‘ that you 
will, or that you can, at once, change any sentiment that 
has become a conviction to you; least of all a sentiment 
that is rooted in your trusting disposition. You ought not 
hastily to do that. I only ask you, Trotwood, if you ever 
think of me—I mean,” with a quiet smile, for I was going 
to interrupt her, and she knew why, “ as often as you 
think of me—to think of what I have said. Do you forgive 
me for all this?’’ | 

“ I will forgive you, Agnes,” I replied, “ when you 
come to do Steerforth justice, and to like him as well as I 
“ Not until then?” said Agnes. 

I saw a passing shadow on her face when I made this 
ation of him, but she returned my smile, and we were 
n as unreserved in our mutual confidence as of old. 
And when, Agnes,” said I, “ will you forgive me the 
ther night?’’ 
“ When I recall it,” said Agnes. 
‘She would have dismissed the subject so, but I was too 
il of it to allow that, and insisted on telling her how it 
happened that I had disgraced myself, and what chain of 
ecidental circumstances had had the theatre for its final 
. It was a great relief to me to do this, and to enlarge 
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on the obligation that I owed to Steerforth for his care of 
me when I was unable to take care of myself. Jang 
“ You must not forget,’’ said Agnes, calmly chang 
the conversation as soon as I had concluded, “‘ that you 
are always to tell me, not only when you fall into trouble, 
but when you fall in love. Who has succeeded to Miss 
Larkins, Trotwood?’’ ees 
‘* No one, Agnes.” 
‘“ Someone, Trotwood,” said Agnes, laughing 
holding up her finger. j 
‘* No, Agnes, upon my word! There is a lady, certainly, 
at Mrs. Steerforth’s house, who is very clever, and whon 
I like to talk to—Miss Dartle—but I don’t adore her.” 
Agnes laughed again at her own penetration, and told 
me that if I were faithful to her in my confidence shi 
thought she should keep a little register of my violen 
attachments, with the date, duration, and termination ¢ 
each, like the table of the reigns of the kings and queens 
in the History of England. Then she asked me if I ha 
seen Uriah. i 
‘‘ Uriah Heep?” said I. ‘‘ No. Is he in London?” 
‘* He comes to the office downstairs every day,” returne 
Agnes. ‘‘ He was in London a week before me. I ar 
afraid on disagreeable business, Trotwood.’’ p 
‘“ On some business that makes you uneasy, Agnes, T 
see,” said I. ‘‘ What can that -be?’’ 
Agnes laid aside her work, and replied, folding her hands 
upon one another, and looking pensively at me out of tho: 
beautiful soft eyes of hers— 
‘‘T believe he is going to enter into partnership wi 
apa.” 
“ What? Uriah? That mean, fawning fellow, wori 
himself into such promotion?” I cried, indignantly, | 
‘‘ Have you made no remonstrance about it, Agnes? Com 
sider what a connection it is likely to be. You must sped 
out. You must not allow your father to take such a mad) 
step. You must prevent it, Agnes, while there’s time.” | | 
Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head while I was 
speaking, with a faint smile at my warmth: and tht 1 
replied— g| 
‘“ You remember our last conversation about papa? | t 
was not long after that—not more than two or three days 
—when he gave me the first intimation of what T tell you.) 
It was sad to see him struggling between his desire to re 
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ect it to me as a matter of choice on his part, and his 
inability to conceal that it was forced upon him. I felt 


>" Forced upon him, Agnes! Who forces it upon him?’’ 
=“ Uriah,” she replied, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ has 
made himself indispensable to papa. He is subtle and 
watchful. He has mastered papa’s weaknesses, fostered 
them, and taken advantage of them, until—to say all that 
I mean in a word, Trotwood, until papa is afraid of him.” 
_ There was more that she might have said; more that she 
knew, or that she suspected; I clearly saw. I could not 
give her pain by asking what it was, for I knew that she 
withheld it from me, to spare her father. It had long been 
going on to this, I was sensible: yes, I could not but yet 
feel, on the least reflection, that it had been going on to 
this for a long time. I remained silent. 
= “ His ascendency over papa,” said Agnes, “‘ is very 
great. He l piee humility and gratitude—with truth, 
perhaps: I hope so—but his position is really one of power, 
and I fear he makes a hard use of his power.” 

I said he was a hound, which, at the moment, was a 
t satisfaction to me. 

. ** At the time I speak of, as the time when papa spoke 
fo me,” pursued Agnes, “‘ he had told papa that he was 
going away; that he was very sorry, and unwilling to leave, 
but that he had better prospects. Papa was very much 
depressed then, and more bowed down by care than ever 
you or I have seen him; but he seemed relieved by this 
expedient of the partnership, though at the same time he 
seemed hurt by it and ashamed of it.” 

_** And how did you receive it, Agnes?” 

°“ I did, Trotwood,” she replied, “ what I hope was 
fight. Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa’s peace 
hat the sacrifice should be made, I entreated him to make 
it. I said it would lighten the load of his life—I hope it 
wi !—and that it would give me increased opportunities 
Of being his companion. Oh, Trotwood!” cried Agnes, 
putting her hands before her face, as her tears started on-tt, 
“T almost feel as if I had been papa’s enemy, instead of 
nis loving child. For I know how he has altered in his 
evotion to me. I know how he has narrowed the circle of 
is sympathies and duties, in the concentration of his 
ole d upon me. I know what a multitude of things 
has shut out for my sake, and how his anxious thoughts 
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of me have shadowed his life, and weakened his strengtt 


and energy, by turning them always upon one idea. If I 
could ever set this right! If I could ever work out his 
restoration, as I have so innocently been the cause of hi 
decline !’’ ; 

I had never before seen Agnes cry. I had seen tears 
her eyes when I had brought new honours home fron 
school, and I had seen them there when we last spok 
about her father, and I had seen her turn her gentle hea 
aside when we took leave of one another; but I had neve 
seen her grieve like this. It made me so sorry, that I coul 
only say, in a foolish,, helpless manner, ‘‘ Pray, Agnes 


don’t! Don’t, my dear sister!” 

But Agnes was too superior to me in character and pu 
pose, as I know well now, whatever I might know or no 
know then, to be long in need of my entreaties. i 
beautiful calm manner, which makes her so different in 
my remembrance from everybody else, came back again,| 
as if a cloud had passed from a serene sky. 7 

‘“ We are not likely to remain alone much longer,” said 
Agnes, ‘‘ and while I have an opportunity, let me earnestly, 
entreat you, Trotwood, to be friendly to Uriah. Don’ 
repel him. Don’t resent (as I think you have a gener: 
disposition to do) what may be uncongenial to you in hin 
He may not deserve it, for we know no certain ill of hir 
In any case, think first of papa and me!’’ 4 

Agnes had no time to say more, for the room do 
opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, who was a large lad 
who wore a large dress: I don’t exactly know which, f 
I don’t know which was dress and which was lady—can 
sailing in. I had a dim recollection of having seen her : 
the theatre, as if I had seen her in a pale magic lanten 
but she appeared to remember me perfectly, and still ` 
suspect me of being in a state of intoxication. $ 

Finding by degrees, however, that I was sober, and 
hope) that I was a modest young gentleman, Mrs. Wate 
brook softened towards me considerably, and inquired 
firstly, if I went much into the parks, and secondly, i 
went much into society. On my replying to both the 
questions in the negative, it occurred to me that I fe 
again in her good opinion; but she concealed the fe 
gracefully, and invited me to dinner next day. I accepte 
the invitation, and took my leave; making a call on Uri 
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in the office as I went out, and leaving a card for him in 


his absence. — 

_ When I went to dinner next day, and, on the street door 
being opened, plunged into a vapour-bath of haunch of 
mutton, I divined that I was not the only guest; for I 
immediately identified the ticket porter in disguise, assist- 
ing the family servant, and waiting at the foot of the stairs 
o carry up my name. He looked, to the best of his ability, 
when he asked me for it confidentially, as if he had never 
seen me before; but well did I know him, and well did he 
mow me. Conscience made cowards of us both. 
I found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged gentleman, 
ith a short throat, and a good deal of shirt-collar, who 
only wanted a black nose to be the portrait of a pug-dog. 
He told me he was happy to have the honour of making 
ny uaintance; and i Hs I had paid my homage to 
firs. Waterbrook, presented me, with much ceremony, to a 
y awful lady in a black velvet dress, and a great black 
elvet hat, whom I remember as looking like a near 
relation of Hamlet’s—say his aunt. 
Mrs. Henry Spiker was this lady’s name; and her hus- 
ad was there too: so cold a man, that his head, instead 
£ being gray, seemed to be sprinkled with hoar-frost. Im- 
aense deference was shown to the Henry Spikers, male 
nd female; which Agnes told me was on account of Mr. 
Henry Spiker being solicitor to something or to somebody, 
forget what or which, remotely connected with the 
I found Uriah Heep among the company, in a suit of 
ack, and in deep humility. He told me, when I shook 
ands with him, that he was proud to be noticed by me, 
nd that he really felt obliged to me for my condescension. 
‘could have wished he had been less obliged to me, for 
ie hovered about me in his gratitude all the rest of the 
ning; and whenever I said a word to Agnes, was sure, 
ith his shadowless eyes and cadaverous face, to be looking 
auntly down upon us from behind. 
‘There were other guests—all iced for the occasion, as it 
tr me, like the wine. But there was one who attracted 
ly attention before he came in, on account of my hearing 
m announced as Mr. Traddles. My mind flew back to 
al n House; and could it be Tommy, I thought, who used 
draw the skeletons! 

looked for Mr. Traddles with unusual interest. He was 
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a sober, steady-looking yo man of retiring manner: 
with a comic head of hair, pe. eyes that were rather wid 
open; and he got into an obscure corner so soon that I ha 
some difficulty in making him out. At length I had a goo 
view of him, and either my vision deceived me, or it wa 
the old unfortunate Tommy. et. 
I made my way to Mr. Waterbrook, and said nat 
believed I had the pleasure of seeing an old schoolfello 
there. = 
“ Indeed!” said Mr. Waterbrook, surprised. ‘‘ You ar 
too young to have been at school with Mr. Henry Spiker’ 
“ Oh, I don’t mean him!” I returned. ‘‘ I mean th 
gentleman named Traddles.’’ 
““Oh! Ay, ay! Indeed!” said my host, with muc 
diminished interest. ‘‘ Possibly.’’ S 
“ If it’s really the same person,” said I, glancing ton 
wards him, “‘ it was at a place called Salem House whe 
we were together, and he was an excellent fellow.’’ 
“Oh, yes. Traddles is a good fellow,” returned m 
host, nodding his head with an air of toleration. ‘‘ Traddle 
is quite a good fellow.’’ 
“f It’s a curious coincidence,” said I. 4 
“It is really,” returned my host, ‘‘ quite a coincidence 
that Traddles should be here at all: as Traddles was onl 
invited this morning, when the place at table, intende 
to be occupied by Mrs. Henry Spiker’s brother, becam 
vacant, in consequence of his indisposition. A ver 
gentlemanly man, Mrs. Henry Spiker’s brother, M 
pe eld.” $ 
murmured an assent, which was full of feeling, cor 
sidering that I knew nothing at all about him; and 
inquired what Mr. Traddles was by profession. 
“ Traddles,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, ‘‘ is a your 
man reading for the bar. Yes. He is quite a good fello 
—nobody’s enemy but his own.” 
“Is he his own enemy?” said I, sorry to hear this. 
“ Well,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, pursing up his 
mouth, and playing with his watch-chain, in a comfor 
able, prosperous sort of way. ‘‘ I should say he was 
of those men who stand in their own light. Yes, I show 
say he would never, for example, be worth five hundre 
pound. Traddles was recommended to me, by a profe 
sional friend. Oh, yes. Yes. He has a kind of talent, fi 
drawing briefs, and stating a case in writing, plainly. 
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am able to throw something in Traddles’s way, in the 
oo the year; something—for him—considerable. Oh, 
yes. Yes.” | f 

ei was much impressed by the extremely comfortable 
and satisfied manner in which Mr. Waterbrook delivered 
himself of this little word ‘‘ Yes,’’ every now and then. 
There was wonderful expression in it. It completely con- 
eyed the idea of a man who had been born, not to say 
with a silver spoon, but with a scaling-ladder, and had 
gone on mounting all the heights of life one after another, 
antil now he looked, from the top of the fortifications, with 
the eye of a philosopher and a patron, on the people down 
in the trenches. 

My reflections on this theme were still in progress when 
dinner was announced. Mr. Waterbrook went down with 
amlet’s aunt. Mr. Henry Spiker took Mrs. Waterbrook. 
nes, whom I should have liked to take myself, was 
piven to a simpering fellow with weak legs. Uriah, 
Traddles, and I, as the junior part of the company, went 
down last, how we could. I was not so vexed at losing 
gnes as I might have been, since it gave me an oppor- 
unity of making myself known to Traddles on the stairs, 
who greeted me with great fervour: while Uriah writhed 
with such obtrusive satisfaction and self-abasement, that 
could gladly have pitched him over the banisters. — 
Traddles and I were separated at table, being billeted 
a two remote corners: he in the glare of a red velvet 
ady: I in the gloom of Hamlet’s aunt. The dinner was 
ery long, and the conversation was about the Aristocracy 
and Blood. Mrs. Waterbrook repeatedly told us, that if 
he had a weakness, it was Blood. 

It occurred to me several times that we should have 
zot on better, if we had not been quite so genteel. We 
ere so exceedingly genteel, that our scope was very 
imited. A Mr. and Mrs. Gulpidge were of the party, who 
ad something to do at second-hand (at least, Mr. Gul- 
xidge had) with the law business of the Bank; and what 
with the Bank, and what with the Treasury, we were as 
lusive as the Court Circular. To mend the matter, 
Hamlet's aunt had the family failing of indulging in 
Sliloquy, and held forth in a desultory manner, by her- 
, on every topic that was introduced. These were few 
nough, to be sure; but as we always fell back upon Blood, 
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she had as wide a field for abstract speculation as her 
nephew himself, À 
e might have been a party of Ogres, the conversati 

assumed such a sanguine complexion. ‘‘ I confess I am 
Mrs. Waterbrook’s opinion,’’ said Mr. Waterbrook, wit 
his wine glass at his eye. ‘‘ Other things are all very 
in their way, but give me Blood!” | 

‘“ Oh! There is nothing,’’ observed Hamlet’s aunt, ‘* 
satisfactory to one! There is nothing that is so much 
one’s beau-ideal of—of all that sort of thing, speaking 
generally. There are some low minds (not many, I am 
happy to believe, but there are some) that would prefer 
to do what J should call bow down before idols. Positively 
Idols! Before services, intellect, and so on. But thesē 
are intangible points. Blood is not so. We see blood in @ 
nose, and we know it. We meet with it in a chin, and we 
say, ‘ There it is! That’s Blood!’ It is an actual matte 
of fact. We point it out. It admits of no doubt.” i 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who had taken 
Agnes down, stated the question most decisively yet, 
thought. 

“Oh, you know, deuce take it,’’ said this gentlemat 
looking round the board with an imbecile smile, ‘‘ we can 
forego Blood, you know. We must have Blood, you knon 
Some young fellows, you know, may be a little behin 
their station, perhaps, in point of education and behaviou 
and may go a little wrong, you know, and get themselves 
and other people into a variety of fixes—and all that 
but deuce take it, it’s delightful to reflect that they’ve g 
Blood in ’em! Myself, I’d rather at any time be knock 
down by a man who had got Blood in him, than Td tł 
picked up by a man who hadn’t!”’ 

This sentiment, as compressing the general question in 
a nutshell, gave the utmost satisfaction, and brought 


? 


gentleman into great notice until the ladies retired. i 
that, I observed that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spike 
who had hitherto been very distant, entered into a defe 
sive alliance against us, the common enemy, and exchang 
a mysterious dialogue across the table for our defeat 2 
overthrow. 

“ That affair of the first bond for four thousand fiv 
hundred pounds has not taken the course that w 
expected, Gulpidge,” said Mr. Henry Spiker. 4 

“ Do you mean the D. of A.’s?’’ said Mr. Spiker. | 
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. “ The C. of B.’s?’’ said Mr. Gulpidge. 
_ Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked much 
acerned. 


a When the question was referred to Lord—I nese’ 

me him,” said Mr. Gulpidge, checking himself—— 

“ I understand,” said Mr. Spiker, “N.” 

=. Gulpidge darkly nodded—‘‘ was referred to him, his 

wer, was ‘ Money, or no release.’ ”’ 

“ Lord bless my soul!’’ cried Mr. Spiker. 

= Money, or no release,’’’ repeated Mr. Gulpidgs 

irm. ca “The next in reversion—you understand me?” 

** K.,’’ said Mr. Spiker, with an ominous look. 

“__K. then positively refused to sign. He was attended 

t t Newmarket for that purpose, and he point-blank refused 
it »» 

Mr. Spiker was so interested, that he became quite 

“td So the matter rests at this hour,’’ said Mr. Gulpidge, 

hrowing himself back in his chair. ‘‘ Our friend Watr. 

ook will excuse me if I forbear to explain myself 
ont on account of the magnitude of the interests 


Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as it appeared to 
ne, to have such interests, and such names, even hinted 
t, across his table. He assumed an expression of gloomy 
telligence (though I am persuaded he knew no more 
gut the discussion than I did), and highly approved of 
e discretion that had been observed. Mr. Spiker, after 
ie receipt of such a confidence, naturally desired to favour 
is friend with a confidence of his own; therefore the fore- 
vin dialogue was succeeded by another, in which it was 
A Gulpidge’ s turn to be surprised, and that by another 
i which the surprise came round to Mr. Spiker’s turn 
in, and so on, turn and turn about. All this time we, 
b outsiders, remained oppressed by the tremendous in- 
ests involved in the conversation; and our host regarded 
F with pride, as the victims of a salutary awe and 
ston: shment. 

| was very glad indeed to get upstairs to Agnes, and to 
h po her in a corner, and to introduce Traddles to her, 
' shy, but agreeable, and the same good-natured 
ature Dati " As he was obliged to leave early, on account 
Going away next morning for a month, T had not nearly 
m conversation with him as I could have wished; 
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but we exchanged addresses, and promised ourselves t 
pleasure of another meeting when he should come bac! ct 
town. He was greatly interested to hear that Ik eV 
Steerforth, and spoke of him with such warmth that 
made him tell Agnes what he thought of him. But Ag n 
only looked at me the while, and very slightly shook : 
head when only I observed her. 

As she was not among people with whom I believed si 
could be very much at home, I was almost glad to k 
that she was going away within a few days, though I v 
sorry at the prospect of parting from her again so soc 
This caused me to remain until all the company we 
gone. Conversing with her, and hearing her sing, was s 
a delightful reminder to me of my happy life in the gra an 
old house she had made so beautiful, that I could ha 
remained there half the night; but, having no excuse 7 
staying any longer, when the lights of Mr. Waterbrook 
society were all snuffed out, I took my leave very mut 
against my inclination. I felt then, more than ever, th 
she was my better Angel; and if I thought of her swei 
face and placid smile, as though they had shone on n 
from some removed being, like an Angel, I hope I thougl 
no harm. } 

I have said that the company were all gone; but I ougl 
to have excepted Uriah, whom I don’t include in that d 
nomination, and who had never ceased to hover near u 
He was close behind me when I went downstairs. He wi 
close beside me when I walked away from the hous 
slowly fitting his long skeleton fingers into the still lon 
fingers of a great Guy Fawkes pair of gloves. 

Tt was in no disposition for Uriah’s company, but 
remembrance of the entreaty Agnes had made to me, that 
I asked him if he would come home to my rooms, and h af 
some coffee. 9 

‘‘ Oh, really, Master Copperfield.” he rejoined—‘ Ik beg 
your pardon, Mister Copperfield, but the other comes $0 
natural—I don’t like that you should put a constraint p 4 
yourself to ask an umble person like me to your ouse. l 

‘‘ There is no constraint in the case,” said I. “ W 
you come?” T] 

‘“ I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with 7 
writhe. 

‘“ Well, then, come along!” said I. | 

T could not a being rather short with him, but h 
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appeared not to mind it. We went the nearest way, with- 
out conversing much upon the road; and he was so humble 
in respect of those scarecrow gloves, that he was still put-, 
ting them on, and seemed to have made no advance in that 
labour, when we got to my place. 

I led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his knocking 
his head against anything, and really his damp, cold hand 
felt so like a frog in mine, that I was tempted to drop it 
and run away. Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, 
and I conducted him to my fireside. When I lighted my 
candles, he fell into meek transports with the room that 
s revealed to him; and when I heated the coffee in an 
anassuming block-tin vessel, in which Mrs. Crupp delighted 
to prepare it (chiefly, I believe, because it was not in- 
ended for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and because 
there was a patent invention of great price mouldering 
way in the pantry), he professed so much emotion, that 
could joyfully have scalded him. 

“ Oh, really, Master Copperfield—I mean Mister Copper- 
ield,’’ said Uriah, ‘‘ to see you waiting upon me is what 
never could have expected. But, one way and another, 
o many things happen to me which I never could have 
pected, I am sure, in my umble station, that it seems 
© rain blessings on my ed. You have heard something, 
| des-say, of a change in my expectations, Master 
opperfield—I should say, Mister Copperfield?’’ 

; he sat on my sofa, with his long knees drawn up 
nder his coffee-cup, his hat and gloves upon the ground 
ose to him, his spoon going softly round and round, 
is shadowless red eyes, which looked as if they had 
scorched their lashes off, turned towards me without 
ing at me, the disagreeable dints I have formerly 
sscribed in his nostrils coming and going with his 
sath, and a shaky undulation pervading his frame from 
is chin to his boots, I decided in my own mind that 
disliked him intensely. It made me very uncomfortable 
ə have him for a guest, for I was young then, and un- 
ed to disguise what I so strongly felt. 

“You have heard something, I des-say, of a change in 
ay expectations, Master Copperfield—I should say, Mister 
ppperfield?’’ observed Uriah. 

es,” said I, “ something.” 

“Ah! I thought Miss Agnes would know of it!” 
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he quietly returned. “‘ I’m glad to find Miss Agnes know 
of it. Oh, thank you, Master—Mister Copperfield!’’ 
I could have thrown my bootjack at him (it lay | 
on the rug) for having entrapped me into the disclosu: 
of anything concerning Agnes, however immaterial. Bt 
I only drank my coffee. : 
“bs t a prophet you have shown yourself, Mist 
Copperfield !’’ pursued Uriah. ‘‘ Dear me, what a prop 
you have proved yourself to be! Don’t you remen 
ber saying to me once, that perhaps I should be 
artner in Mr. Wickfield’s business, and perhaps it mig] 
e Wickfield & Heep! You may not recollect it; bi 
when a person is umble, Master Copperfield, a perso 
treasures such things up!”’ 
‘*T recollect talking about it,” said I, ‘‘ though I ce 
tainly did not think it very likely then.” l 
“Oh! who would have thought it likely, Mister 
Copperfield!’’ returned Uriah, enthusiastically, “ I am! 
sure I didn’t myself. I recollect saying with my own lips 
that I was much too umble. So I considered myself real 
and truly.” He sat, with that carved grin on his fac 
looking at the fire, as I looked at him. 
‘“ But the umblest persons, Master Copperfield,’’ He 
presently resumed, ‘‘ may be the instruments of good. J 
am glad to think I have been the instrument of good 9 
Mr. Wickfield, and that I may be more so. Oh, what 
«2 worthy man he is, Mister Copperfield, but how um 
prudent he has been!’’ | 
“ I am sorry to hear it,’’ said I. I could not help addin 

rather pointedly, ‘‘ on all accounts.”’ | 
i 


all accounts. Miss Agnes’s above all! You don’t remei 
ber your own eloquent expressions, Master Copperfiel 
but J remember how you said one day that everybody 
must admire her, and how I thanked you for it! Yo 
rece forgot that, I have no doubt, Master Copp : 
e ; 

“ No,” said I, drily. 

“ Oh, how glad I am, you have not!” exclaimed U 
“ To think that you should be the first to kindle the spa 


‘* Decidedly so, Mister Copperfield,’’ replied Uriah. ‘‘ € 


of ambition in my umble breast, and that you’ve not i i 
or oe Oh?—Would you excuse me asking for a cup mor 
coffee?’’ . | 


h 


Something in the emphasis he laid upon the kind i 


| 
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those sparks, and something in the glance he directed 
at me as he said it, had made me start as if I had seen 
him illuminated by a blaze of light. Recalled by his 
equest, preferred in quite another tone of voice, I did 
he honours of the shaving-pot; but I did them with an un- 
steadiness of hand, a sudden sense of being no match 
or him, and a perplexed, suspicious anxiety as to what he 
might be going to say next, which I felt could not escape 
nis observation. i 
He said nothing at all. He stirred his coffee round and 
ound, he Tn it, he felt his chin softly with his grisly 
aand, he looked at the fire, he looked about the room, he 
vasped rather than smiled at me, he writhed and undulated 
bout, in his deferential servility, he stirred and sipped 
gain, but he left the renewal of the conversation to me. 
“ So, Mr. Wickfield,” said I, at last, ‘‘ who is worth five 
hundred of you—or me,” for my life, I think I could not 
have helped dividing that part of the sentence with an 
wkward jerk; ‘‘ has been imprudent, has he, Mr. Heep?” 
“ Oh, very imprudent indeed, Master Copperfield,” re- 
irned Uriah, sighing modestly. ‘‘ Oh, very much so! 
But I wish you’d call me Uriah, if you please. It’s like 
d times.” 


Uriah,” said I, bolting it out with some 
ifficulty. 

“ Thank you!” he returned, with fervour. ‘‘ Thank you, 
aster Copperfield! It’s like the blowing of old breezes 
the ringing of old bellses to hear you say Uriah. I 
eg your pardon. Was I making any observation?” 

‘ About Mr. Wickfield,” I suggested. 

“ Oh! Yes, truly,” said Uriah. “Ah! Great impru- 
ence, Master Copperfield. It’s a topic that I wouldn’t 
ouch upon, to any soul but you. Even to you I can only 
puch upon it, and no more. If anyone else had been in 
hy place during the last few years, by this time he 
ould have had Mr. Wickfield (oh, what a worthy man 
e is, Master Copperfield, too!) under his thumb. Un— 
er—his thumb,’ said Uriah, very slowly, as he stretched 
his cruel-looking hand above my table, and pressed 
s own thumb down upon it, until it shook, and shook 


ne room. 

If I had been obliged to look at him with his splay 
on Mr. Wickfield’s head, I think I could scarcely 
hated him more. 
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‘“Oh dear, yes, Master Copperfield,’’ he 
a soft voice, most remarkably contrasting with the 
of his thumb, which did not diminish its hard 
the least degree, ‘‘ there’s no doubt of it. e wou 
have been loss, disgrace, I don’t know what all. Mr. 
Wickfield knows it. I am the umble instrument of 
umbly serving him, and he puts me on an eminence I 
hardly could have hoped to reach. How thankful should 
I be!” With his face turned towards me, as he finish if 
but without looking at me, he took his crooked thumb _ 
off the spot where he had planted it, and slowly and 
thoughtfully scraped his lank jaw with it, as if he were 
shaving himself. g% 
I recollect well how indignantly my heart beat, as I 
saw his crafty face, with the appropriately red light of 
the fire upon it, preparing for something else. G 
“ Master Copperfield,’’ he began, ‘‘ but am I keeping — 
you up?”’ Ea 
“ You are not keeping me up. I generally go to bed 
ate.” Ei 
“ Thank you, Master Copperfield! I have risen from my 
umble station since first you used to address me, it iS 
true; but I am umble still. I hope I never shall De 
otherwise than umble. You will not think the worse of 
my umbleness, if I make a little confidence to you, Master 
Copperfield. Will you?” _ 
“Oh, no,” said I, with an effort. & 
“Thank you!” He took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and began wiping the palms of his hands. ‘‘ Miss Agnes, 
Master Copperfield : ae 
‘< Well, Uriah?” E | 
““ Oh, how pleasant to be called Uriah, spontaneously!” | 
he cried; and gave himself a jerk, like a convulsive fish, 
“ You thought her looking very beautiful to-night, Master 
Copperfield?” a 
_ 1 thought her looking as she always does: superior, 
in all respects, to everyone around her,” I returned. E | 
“* Oh, thank you! It’s so true!” he cried. ‘‘ Oh, thank 
you very much for that!”’ | 
“ Not at all,’’ I said loftily. ‘ There is no reason why 
you should thank me.” 
“ Why that, Master Copperfield,” said Uriah, ‘‘ is, in 
fact, the confidence that I am going to take the liberty 
of reposing. Umble as I am,” he wiped his hands harder, 
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nd looked at them and at the fire by turns, ‘‘ umble as 
my mother is, and lowly as our poor but honest roof has 
ever been, the image of Miss Agnes (i don’t mind trusting 
you with my secret, Master Copperefild, for I have always, 
overflowed towards you since the first moment I had the 
pleasure of beholding you in a pony-shay) has been in 
my breast for years. Oh, Master Copperfield, with what 
e affection do I love the ground my Agnes walks on!’’ 
believe I had a delirious idea of seizing the red-hot 
poker out of the fire, and running him through with it. 
It went from me with a shock, like a ball fired from a 
ie: but the image of :, outraged by so much as 
thought of this red-headed animal’s, remained in my 
mind when I looked at him, sitting all awry as if his 
mean soul griped his body, and made me giddy. He 
seemed to swell and grow before my eyes; the room 
seemed full of the echoes of his voice; and the strange 
feeling (to which, perhaps, no one is quite a stranger) 
aat all this had occurred before, at some indefinite time, 
nd that I knew what he was going to say next, took 
possession of me. 
_ A timely observation of the sense of power that there was 
a his face, did more to bring back to my remembrance the 
entreaty of Agnes, in its full force, than any other effort i 
could have made. I asked him, with a better appearance 
of ‘composure than I could have thought possible a minute 
before, whether he had made his feelings known to pars. 
‘* Oh, no, Master Copperfield!’’ he returned; ‘‘ oh dear, 
no! Not to anyone but you. You see I am red just 
smerging from my lowly station. I rest a good aa of 
hope on her observing how useful I am to her father (for 
I trust to be very useful to him, indeed, Master Copper- 
field), and how I smooth the way for him, and keep him 
aight. She’s so much attached to her father, Master 
opperfield (oh, what a lovely thing it is in a daughter !), 
that I think she may come, on his account, to be kind 
to me.” 
_I fathomed the depth of the rascal’s whole scheme, and 
anderstood why he laid it bare. 
“ If you'll have the goodness to keep my secret, Master 
SCopperfield,’” he pursued, “ and not, in general, to go 
against me, I shall take it as a particular favour. You 
@wouldn’t wish to make unpleasantness. I know what a 
ndly heart you've got; but having only known me 
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on my umble footing (on my umblest, I should say, fo 
I am very umble still), you might, unbeknown, g 
against me rather, with my Agnes. I call her min 
-you see, Master Copperfield. There’s a song that sa ys 
‘ Pd crowns resign, to call her mine!’ I hope to do it, or 
of these days.” id 

Dear Agnes! So much too loving and too good for any 
one that I could think of, was it possible that she wa 
reserved to be the wife of such a wretch as this! 

‘* There’s no hurry at present, you know, Master Copper. 
field,” Uriah proceeded, in his slimy way, as I sat gazi n 
at him, with this thought in my mind. My Agn 
very young still; and mother and me will have to wor 
our way upwards, and make a good many new arrange. 
ments, before it would be quite convenient. So I sha 
have time gradually to make her familiar with my hopes; 
as opportunities offer. Oh, I’m so much obliged to you 
fot this confidence! Oh, it’s such a relief, you can’t think 
to know that you understand our situation, and are cer. 
tain (as you wouldn’t wish to make unpleasantness in th 
family) not to go against me!” 

He took the hand which I dared not withhold, and 
having given it a damp squeeze, referred to his pale-facec 
watch. | 

“ Dear me!” he said, ‘‘ it’s past one. The moments 
slip away so, in the confidence of old times, Maste 
Copperfield, that it’s almost half-past one!” | 

l answered that I had thought it was later. Not thai 
I had really thought so, but because my conversational 
powers were effectually scattered. $ 

“ Dear me!” he said, considering. ‘‘ The ouse that. 
am stopping at—a sort of a®private hotel and boarding 
house, Master Copperfield, near the New River ed—wil 
have gone to bed these two hours.” $ 

“ I am sorry,” I returned, ‘‘ that there is only one bed 
here, and that I cs i 

Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Master Copper 
field !”” he rejoined ecstatically, drawing up one leg. “Ep 
would you have any objections to my laying down before 
the fire?” fi 

‘“ If it comes to that,” I said, “ pray take my bed, anq 
PI lie down before the fire.” 

His repudiation of this offer was almost shrill enough 
in the excess of its surprise and humility, to have pene 
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trated to the ears of Mrs. Crupp, then sleeping, I suppose, 
' in a distant chamber, situated at about the level of low 
water-mark, soothed in her slumbers by the ticking of 
an incorrigible clock, to which she always referred me 
when we had any little difference on the score of punctual- 
ity, and which was never less than three-quarters of an 
hour too slow, and had always been put right in the morn- 
ing by the best authorities. As no arguments I could urge, 
in my bewildered condition, had the least effect upon his 
= modesty in inducing him to accept my bedroom, I was 
obliged to make the best arrangements I could, for his 
‘repose before the fire. The mattress of the sofa (which 
was a great deal too short for his lank figure), the sofa 
pillows, a blanket, the table-cover, a clean breakfast-cloth, 
and a greatcoat, made him a bed and covering, for which 
he was more than thankful. Having lent him a nightcap, 
which he put on at once, and in which he made such an 
awful figure that I have never worn one since, I left him 
to his rest. 
_ I never shall forget that nigkt. I never shall forget 
how I turned and tumbled; how I wearied myself with 
thinking about Agnes and this creature; how I considered 
what could I do, and what ought I to do; how I could 
§ come to no other conclusion than that the best course for 
$ her peace, was to do nothing, and to keep to myself what 
=I had heard. If I went to sleep for a few moments, the 
§ image of Agnes with her tender eyes, and of her father 
looking fondly on her, as I had so often seen him look, 
§ arose before me with appealing faces, and filled me with 
vague terrors. When I awoke, the recollection that Uriah 
was lying in the next room sat heavy on me like a waking 
nightmare; and oppressed me with a leaden dread, as if I 
f had had some meaner ged of devil for a lodger. 
| The poker got into my dozing thoughts besides, and 
f wouldn't come out. I thought, between sleeping and 
waking, that it was still red-hot, and I had snatched it 
out the fire, and run him through the body. I was 
‘$0 haunted at last by the idea, though I knew there was 
sg e it, that I stole into the next room to look at 
him. ere I saw him, lying on his back, with his legs 
JS extending to I don’t know where, gurglings taking place 
Ti in his throat, mies in his nose, and his mouth open 
$ like a post-office. He was so much worse in reality than 
ig my distempered fancy, that afterwards I was attracted 
N 
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to him in very repulsion, and could not help wanderin 
in and out every half-hour or so, and taking another lool 
at him. Still the long, long night seemed heavy ane 
hopeless as ever, and no promise of day was in the murk 


sky. “a 
ge I saw him going downstairs early in the mornin 
(for, thank Heaven! he would not stay to breakfast), i 
appeared to me as if the night was going away in hi 
person. When I went out to the Commons, I charged Mrs 
Crupp with particular directions to leave the window 
open, that my sitting-room might be aired, and purged of 
hig presence. | 


| 
E | 
| 


CHAPTER XXVI 
I FALL INTO CAPTIVITY 


SAW no more of Uriah Heep, until the day when Agnes 
[s town. I was at the coach-office to take leave of her 

and see her go; and there was he, returning to Canter 
bury by the same conveyance. It was some small satis 
faction to me to observe his spare, short-waisted, high 
shouldered, mulberry-coloured greatcuat perched up, if 
company with an umbrella like a small tent, on the edge 
of the back seat on the roof, while Agnes was, of: course, 
inside; but what I underwent in my efforts to be friendly 
with him, while Agnes looked on, perhaps deserved thai 
little recompense. At the coach-window, as at the dinner 
party, he hovered about us without a moment’s intermis 
sion, like a great vulture; gorging himself on every syllable 
that I said to Agnes, or Agnes said to me. + 

In the state of trouble into which his disclosures 


made, I entreated him to make it.’’ A miserable fore 
boding that she would yield to, and sustain herself by 
the same feeling in reference to any sacrifice for his sake 
had oppressed me ever since. I knew how she loved him 
I knew what the devotion of her nature was. I knev 
from her own lips that she regarded herself as th 
innocent cause of his errors, and as owing him a gres 
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debt she ardently desired to pay. I had no consolation 
in seeing how different she was from this detestable Rufus 
with the mulberry-coloured greatcoat, for I felt that in 
the very difference between them, in the self-denial of 
her pure soul and the sordid baseness of his, the greatest 
danger lay. All this, doubtless, he knew thoroughly, and 
had, in his cunning, considered well. 

Yet, I was so certain that the prospect of such a sacri- 
fice afar off, must destroy the happiness of Agnes; and I 
was so sure, from her manner, of its being unseen by her 
then, and having cast no shadow on her yet; that I 
could as soon have injured her, as given her any warning 
of what impended. Thus it was that we parted without 
explanation: she waving her hand and smiling farewell 
from the coach-window; her evil genius writhing on the 
roof, as if he had her in his clutches and triumphed. 

I could not get over this farewell glimpse of them for a 
long time. When Agnes wrote to tell me of her safe arrival, 
I was as miserable as when I saw her going away. When- 
ever I fell into a thoughtful state, this subject was sure 
to present itself, and all my uneasiness was sure to be re- 
Roubled. Hardly a night passed without my dreaming of 
it. It became a part of my life, and as inseparable from 
my life as my own head. 
= I had ample leisure to refine upon my uneasiness: for 
Steerforth was at Oxford, as he wrote to me, and when 
“I was not at the Commons, I was very much alone. I 
-believe I had at this time some lurking distrust of Steer- 
forth. I wrote to him most affectionately in reply to his, 
but I think I was glad, upon the whole, that he could 
not come to London just then. I suspect the truth to be, 
that the influence of Agnes was upon me, undisturbed 
by the sight of him; and that it was the more powerful 
‘with me, because she had so large a share in my thoughts 
and interests. 

- In the meantime, days and weeks slipped away. I was 
articled to Spenlow & Jorkins. I had ninety pounds a 
year (exclusive of my house-rent and sundry collateral 
Matters) from my aunt. My rooms were engaged for 
‘twelve months certain: and though I still found them 
dreary of an evening, and the evenings long, I could 
settle down into a state of equable low spirits, and resign 
. lf to coffee; which I seem, on looking back, to have 
by the gallon at about this period of my existence. 
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At about this time, too, I made three discoveries: firs 
that Mrs. Crupp was a martyr to a curious disorder calle 
‘“ the spazzums,’’ which was generally accompanied wi 
inflammation of the nose, and required to be constant 
treated with peppermint; secondly, that somethi 
peculiar in the temperature of my pantry, made t 
brandy-bottles burst; thirdly, that I was alone in t 
world, and much given to record that circumstance in fra 
ments of English versification. — 
On the day when I was articled, no festivity te 
place, beyond my having sandwiches and sherry into t 
office for the clerks, and going alone to the theatre 
night. I went to see ‘“‘ The Stranger ’’ as a Doctors’ Co 
mons sort of play, and was so dreadfully cut up, it 
hardly knew myself in my own glass when I got hom 
Mr. Spenlow remarked, on this occasion, when we co 
cluded our business, that he should have been happ 
to have seen me at his house at Norwood to celebra 
our becoming connected, but for his domestic arrange 
ments being in some disorder, on account of the expect 
return of his daughter from finishing her education — 
Paris. But, he intimated that when she came home | 
should hope to have the pleasure of entertaining me. — 
knew that he was a widower with one daughter, and € 
pressed my acknowledgments. . | 
Mr. Spenlow was as good as his word. In a week O 
two, he referred to this engagement, and said, that if 
would do him the favour to come down next Saturday, 
and stay till Monday, he would be extremely happy. | 
course I said I would do him the favour; and he w 
to drive me down in his phaeton, and to bring me bac 
When the day arrived, my very carpet-bag was an O 
ject of veneration to the stipendiary clerks, to whom th 
house at Norwood was a sacred mystery. One of the 
informed me that he had heard that Mr. Spenlow ate en 
tirely off plate and china; and another hinted at chat 
pagne being constantly on draught, after the usual cus 
tom of table beer. The old clerk with the wig, whose nai 
was Mr. Tiffey, had been down on business several tim 
in the course of his career,:and had on each occasion pet 
trated to the breakfast-parlour. He described it as 
apartment of the most sumptuous nature, and said tha 
had drunk brown East India sherry there, of a qué 
so precious as to make a man wink. a 
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We had an adjourned cause in the Consistory that day 
—about excommunicating a baker who had been objecting 
in a vestry to a paving rate—and as the evidence was 
just twice the length of Robinson Crusoe, according to a | 
calculation I made, it was rather late in the day before 
we finished. However, we got him excommunicated for 
six weeks, and sentenced in no end of costs; and then 
the baker’s proctor, and the judge, and the advocates on 
both sides (who were all nearly related), went out of town 
together, and Mr. Spenlow and I drove away in the 
phaeton. 

Mai phaeton was a very handsome affair; the horses 
arched their necks and lifted up their legs as if they 
knew they belonged to Doctors’ Comimons. There was a 
good deal of competition in the Commons on all points — 
of display, and it turned out some very choice equipages 
then; though I always have considered, and always shall 
consider, that in my time the great article of competition 
there was starch: which I think was worn among the 
ely to as great an extent as it is in the nature of man 


_ We were very pleasant, going down, and Mr. Spenlow 
ve me some hints in reference to my profession. He 
Said it was the genteelest profession in the world, and 
‘must on no account be confounded with the profession of 
A solicitor: being quite another sort of thing, infinitely 
more exclusive, less mechanical, and more profitable. We 
‘took things much more easily in the Commons than they 
could be taken anywhere else, he observed, and that set 
us, as a privileged class, apart. He said it was im- 
possible to conceal the disagreeable fact, that we were 
chiefly employed by solicitors; but he gave me to under- 
Stand that they were an inferior race of men, universally 
looked down upon by all proctors of any pretensions. 
I asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the best sort 
of peona business? He replied, that a good case of 


eg 


puted will, where there was a neat little estate of 
thirty or forty thousand pounds, was, perhaps, the best 
; In such a case, he said, not only were there 

pretty pickings, in the way of arguments at every 
the proceedings, and mountains upon mountains 


Of evidence on interrogatory and counter-iaterrogatory 
| gry oe of an appeal lying, first to the Delegates, 
a then to the 


a 


Lords); but, the costs being pretty sure 
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to come out of the estate at last, both sides went at 
in a lively and spirited manner, and expense was no con 
sideration. Then, he launched into a general eulogiur 
on the Commons. What was to be particularly admired (h 
said) in the Commons, was its compactness. It was th 
most conveniently organised place in the world. It wi 
the complete idea of snugness. It lay in a nut-shel 
For example: You brought a divorce case, or a restit 
tion case, into the Consistory. Very good. You tried if 
in the Consistory. You made a quiet little round gar 
of it, among a family group, and you played it out i 
leisure. Suppose you were not satisfied with the Com 
sistory, what did you do then? Why, you went into 
the ches. What was the Arches? The same court, 
in the same room, with the same bar, and the same 
ractitioners, but another judge, for there the Consistory 
judge could plead any court-day as an advocate. 
you played your round game out again. Still you werg 
not satisfied. Very good. What did you do then? ny) 
you went to the Delegates. Who were the Delegates? 
Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates were the advocates 
without any business, who had looked on at the round 
game when it was playing in both courts, and had see 
the cards shuffled, and cut, and played, and had talked 1 
all the players about it, and now came fresh, as judges 
to settle the matter to the satisfaction of everybody! Di 
contented people might talk of corruption in the Commonsi 
closeness in the Commons, and the necessity of reforming 
the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, in conclusion 
but when the price of wheat per bushel had been highes 
the Commons had been busiest; and a man might 1a} 
his hand upon his heart, and say this to the whole world- 
“Touch the Commons, and down comes the country!’ 

I listened to all this with attention; and though, I mus 
say, I had my doubts whether the country was quite a 
much obliged to the Commons as Mr. Spenlow made out 
I respectfully deferred to his opinion. That about the pi 
of wheat per bushel, I modestly felt was too much for my 
strength, and quite settled the question. I have never, t 
this hour, got the better of that bushel of wheat. It he 
reappeared to annihilate me, all through my life, in con 
nection with all kinds of subjects. I° don’t know, now 
exactly, what it has to do with me, or what right it has t 
crush me, on an infinite variety of occasions; but when 
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ever I see my old friend the bushel brought in by 
the head and shoulders (as he always is, I observe), I give 
up a subject for lost. 

= This is a digression. I was not the man to touch the 
‘Commons, and bring down the country. I submissively 
expressed, by my silence, my acquiesence in all i had 
heard from my superior in years and knowledge; and we | 
talked about ‘‘ The Stranger,” and the Drama, and the 
pair of horses, until we came to Mr. Spenlow’s gate. 

~ There was a lovely garden to Mr. Spenlow’s house; 
and though that was not the best time of the year for 
‘seeing a garden, it was beautifully kept, that I was quite 
enchanted. There was a charming lawn, there were 
‘clusters of trees, and there were perspective walks that I 
‘could just distinguish in the dark, arched over with trellis- 
work, on which shrubs and flowers grew in the growing 
‘season. ‘‘ Here Miss Spenlow walks my herself,” I thought. 
“ Dear me!” 

We went. into the house, which was cheerfully lighted 
_up, and into a hall where there were all sorts of hats, 
Ee: greatcoats, plaids, gloves, whips, and walking- 

sticks. ‘‘ Where is Miss Dora?” said Mr. Spenlow to 
the servant. ‘‘ Dora!” I thought. “ What a beautiful 
name!” 

We turned into a room near at hand (I think it was 
-the identical breakfast-room, made memorable by the 
brown East Indian Sherry), and I heard a voice say, ‘‘ Mr. 
Copperfield, my daughter Dora, and my daughter Dora’s 
‘confidential friend!’’ It was, no doubt, Mr. Spenlow’s 
voice, but I didn’t know it, and I didn’t care whose it 
was. All was over in a moment. I had fulfilled my destiny. 
IT was a captive and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to dis- 
traction! 

She was more than human to me. She was a Fairy, 
a Sylph, I don’t know what she was—anything that no 
“One ever saw, and everything that everybody ever wanted. 
I was swallowed up in an abyss of tive in an instant. 
ere was no pamang d on the brink; no looking down, or 
ing back; Í was gone, headlong, before I had sense to 
‘Bay a word to her. 
1,” observed a well-remembered voice, when I had 
“bowed and murmured something, ‘‘ have seen Mr. Copper- 
a before.” The speaker was not Dora. No; the con- 
fidential friend, Miss Murdstone ! 
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I don’t think I was much astonished. To the best of m 
judgment, no capacity of astonishment was left in mé 
There was nothing worth mentioning in the material world 
but Dora Spenlow, to be astonished about. I said, ‘‘ Hoy 
do you do, Miss Murdstone? I hope you are well.” Sh 
answered, ‘‘ Very well.’’ I said, “ How is Mr. Mure 
stone?” She replied, ‘‘ My brother is robust, I am obligé 
to you.” T 

Mr. Spenlow, who, I suppose, had been rised 
see us recognise each other, then put in his word. 
` “I am glad to find,” he said, ‘“‘ Copperfield, that you 
and Miss Murdstone are already acquainted.” | 

‘ Mr. Copperfield and myself,’ said Miss Murdstoné, 
with severe composure, ‘‘ are connections. We were on 
slightly acquainted. It was in his childish days. Circur 
stances have separated us since. I should not have know 
him.” f 
I replied that I should have known her, anywhere 
Which was true enough. 

‘“ Miss Murdstone has had the goodness,’’ said Mr. Spen 
low to me, ‘‘ to accept the office—if I may so describe ff 
—of my daughter Dora’s confidential friend. My daught 
Dora having, unhappily, no mother, Miss Murdstone 
obliging enough to become her companion and protector 

A passing thought occurred to me that Miss Murdstone 
like the pocket instrument called a life-preserver, was no 
so much designed for purposes of protection as of assault 
But as I had none but passing thoughts for any subject 
save Dora, I glanced at her, directly afterwards, and was 
thinking that I saw, in her prettily pettish manner, thé 
she was not very much inclined to be particularly cor 
fidential to her companion and protector, when a bê 
rang, which Mr. Spenlow said was the first dinner-bel 
and so carried me off to dress. ‘a 

The idea of dressing one’s self, or doing anything i 
the way of action, in that state of love, was a little to 
ridiculous. I could only sit down before my fire, bitin; 
the key of my carpet-bag, and think of the captivating 
girlish, bright-eyed, lovely Dora. What a form she ha 
what a face she had, what a graceful, variable, enchantin; 
manner ! j e. 

The bell rang again so soon that I made a mere scrambl 
of my dressing, instead of the careful operation I coul 
have wished under the circumstances, and went downstairs 
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There was some company. Dora was talking to an old 
gentleman with a gray head. Gray as he was—and a great- 

andfather into the bargain, for he said so—I was madly 

alous of him. | 

What a state of mind I was in! I was jealous of every- 
body. I couldn’t bear the idea of anybody knowing Mr. 
Spenlow better than I did. It was torturing to me to hear 
them talk of occurrences in which I had had no share. 
When a most amiable person, with a highly polished bald 
head, asked me across the dinner-table, if that were the 
first occasion of my seeing the grounds, I could have done 
anything to him that was savage and revengeful. 

I don’t remember who was there, except Dora. I have 
not the least idea what we had for dinner, besides Dora. 
My impression is, that I dined off Dora, entirely, and sent 
away half a dozen plates untouched. I sat next to her. 
I talked to her. She had the most delightful little voice, 
the gayest little laugh, the pleasantest and most fascinating 

e ways, that ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. 
She was rather diminutive altogether. So much the more 
‘precious, I thought. 

When she went out of the room with Miss Murdstone 
other ladies were of the party), I fell into a reverie, 
only disturbed by the cruel apprehension that Miss Murd- 
‘stone would disparage me to her. The amiable creature 
with the polished head told me a long story, which I 
think was about gardening. I think I heard him say, 
“my gardener” several times. I seemed to pay the 
gee: attention to him, but I was wandering in a 
garden of Eden all the while, with Dora. 

_ My apprehensions of being disparaged to the object of 
My engrossing affection were revived when we went into 
the drawing-room, by the grim and distant aspect of Miss 
Murdstone. But I was relieved of them in an unexpected 
Manner. 

_ “ David Copperfield,” said Miss Murdstone, beckoning 
Me aside into a window. “~ A word.” 

_ I confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

_ “ David Copperfield,’ said Miss Murdstone, ‘‘I need 
not enlarge upon family circumstances. They are not a 
tempting subject.” 

_“ Far from it, ma’am,’’ I returned. 

“ Far from it,” assented Miss Murdstone. ‘‘ I do not 
wish to revive the memory of past differences, or of past 
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outrages. I have received outrages from a person 
female I am sorry to say, for the credit of my sex—wł 
is not to be mentioned without scorn and disgust; an 
therefore I would rather not mention her.” = : 
I felt v fiery on my aunt’s account; but I said i 
would certainly be better, if Miss Murdstone pleased, m 
to mention her. I could not hear her disrespectful 
mentioned, I added, without expressing my opinion in 
decided tone. A 
Miss Murdstone shut her eyes, and disdainfully incline 
her head; then, slowly opening her eyes, resumed— 
‘““ David Copperfield, I shall not attempt to disguise tł 
fact, that I formed an unfavourable opinion of you i 
your childhood. It may have been a mistaken one, ¢ 
you may have ceased to justify it. That is not in questic 
between us now. I belong to a family remarkable, 
believe, for some firmness; and I am not the creature «í 
circumstance or change. I may have my opinion of yol 
You have your opinion of me.”’ 
I inclined my head, in my turn. f 
“ But it is not necessary,’’ said Miss Murdstone, ‘“‘ 
these opinions should come into collision here. Under 


1 


‘existing circumstances, it is as well on all accounts that 
they should not. As the chances of life have brought us 
together again, and may bring us together on other 
occasions, I would say let us meet here as distant acquain- 
tances. Family circumstances are a sufficient reas 

for our only meeting on that footing, and it is | 
unnecessary that either of us should make the otker the 
subject of remark. Do you approve of this?” : 

‘“ Miss Murdstone,” I returned, ‘‘I think you 

Mr. Murdstone used me very cruelly, and treated my 
mother with great unkindness. I shall always thi 
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so, as long as I live. But I quite agree in what you 

propose.”’ | 

Then, just touching the back of my hand with the tips of 

her cold, stiff fingers, she walked away, arranging 14 

little fetters on her wrists and round her neck: which 

Scemed to be the same set, in exactly the same state, a 

when I had seen her last. These reminded me, in ref r 
ence to Miss Murdstone’s nature, of the fetters ov 

jail-door: suggesting on the outside, to all beholders | 

was to be expected within. 


Miss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and bent her he 2 
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_ All I know of the rest of the evening is, that I heard 
the empress of my heart sing enchanted ballads in the 
French language, generally to the effect that, whatever 
was the matter, we ought always to dance, Ta ra la, 
Ta ra la! accompanying herself on a glorified instrument, 
oe a guitar. That I was lost in blissful delirium. 
That I refused refreshment. That my soul recoiled from 
punch particularly. That when Miss Murdstone took her 
to custody and led her away, she smiled, and gave me her 
delicious hand. That I caught a view of myself in a mirror, 
looking perfectly imbecile and idiotic. That I retired to 
bed in a most maudlin state of mind, and got up in a crisis 
of feeble infatuation. 
It was a fine morning, and early, and I thought I would 
go and take a stroll down one of those wire-arched walks, 
and indulge my passion by dwelling on her image. On 
my pion through the hall, I encoutered her little dog, who 
was ed Jip—short for Gipsy. I approached him ten- 
derly, for I loved even him; but he showed his whole set 
_of teeth, got under a chair expressly to snarl, and wouldn’t 
hear of the least familiarity. 
= The garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, 
wondering what my feelings of happiness would be, if I 
could ever become engaged to this dear wonder. As to 
Marriage, and fortune, and all that, I believe I was almost 
as innocently undesigning then as when I loved little 
Em’ly. To be allowed to call her ‘‘ Dora,” to write to 
hier, to dote upon and worship her, to have reason to think 
that when she was with other people she was yet mindful 
of me, seemed to me the summit of human ambition—I am 
Sure it was the summit of mine. There is no doubt what- 
‘@ver that I was a lackadaisical young spooney; but there 
Was a purity of heart in‘all this still that prevents my 
having quite a contemptuous recollection of it, let me 
I as I may. 
1 had not been walking long, when I turned a corner, 
and met her. I tingle again from head to foot as my recol- 
lection turns that corner, and my pen shakes in my hand. 
m“ You—are—out early, Miss Spenlow,” said I. 
It’s so stupid at home,” she replied, ‘‘ and Miss 
urdstone is so absurd! She talks such nonsense about 
its being necessary for the day to be aired, before I come 
Out. Aired!” (She laughed, here, in the most melodious 
Manner.) “On a Sunday morning when I don’t practise, 
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I must do something. So I told papa last night I m 
come out. Besides, it’s the brightest time of the wh 
day. Don’t you think so?’’ 

I hazarded a bold flight, and said (not without star 
mering) that it was very bright to me then, though it hi 
been very dark to me a minute before. 

““Do you mean a compliment?” said Dora, ‘“‘ or 
the weather has really changed?’’ 

I stammered worse than before, in replying that I mea 
no compliment, but the plain truth; though I was n 
aware of any change having taken place in the weatht 
It was in the state of my own feelings, I added bashful 
to clench the explanation. I never saw such curls—how 
could I, for there never were such curls!—as those s 
shook out to hide her blushes. As to the straw hat and 
blue ribbons which was on the top of the curls, if I cou 
only have hung it up in my room in Buckingham Street 
what a priceless possession it would have been! 

“ You have just come home from Paris,” said I. — 

‘“‘ Yes,” said she. ‘‘ Have you ever been there?” 

‘Oh! I hope you'll go soon. You would like it 
much !”’ 

Traces of deep-seated anguish appeared in my counte 
ance. That she should hope I would go, that she sho 
think it possible I could go, was insupportable. I dep 
ciated Paris; I depreciated France. I said I wouldn’t leav 
England, under existing circumstances, for any earthly 
consideration. Nothing should induce me. In short, sh 
was shaking the curls again, when the little dog. cam 
running along the walk to our relief. 

He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted in barkins 
at me. She took him up in her arms—oh, my goodness 
—and caressed him, but he insisted upon barking stil 
He wouldn’t let me touch him, when I tried; and then sh 
beat him. It increased my sufferings greatly to see tt 
pats she gave him for punishment on the bridge of hi 
blunt nose, while he winked his eyes, and licked her ham 
and still growled within himself like a little double- bass 
At length he was quiet—well he might be with her dimple 
chin upon his head!—and we walked away to look at 
greenhouse. - é 

“ You are not very intimate with Miss Murdstone, & 
you?” said Dora.—‘* My pet!” $ 
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at last two words were to the dog. Oh, if they had 
been to me! | 

_ “ No,” I replied. “ Not at all so.” 

_‘* She is a tiresome creature,” said Dora, pouting. “I 
can’t think what papa can have been about, when he chose 
such a vexatious thing to be my companion. Who wants 
a protector? I am sure I don’t want a protector. Jip can 
protect me a great deal better than Miss Murdstone—can’t 


you, Jip, dear?” 
` He only winked lazily, when she kissed his ball of a 


_ “ Papa calls her my confidential friend, but I am sure she 
is no such thing—is she, Jip? We are not going to confide 
in any such cross people, Jip and I. We mean to bestow 
our confidence where we like, and to find out our own 
Pin of having them found out for us—don’t 
we, ip UE 

: Jip made a comfortable noise in answer, a little like a 
tea-kettle when it sings. As for me, every word was a new 
heap of fetters, riveted above the last. 
_ “It is very hard, because we have not a kind mama, | 
that we are to have, instead, a sulky, gloomy old thing like ` 
liss Murdstone, always following us about—isn’t it, Jip? 
Never mind, Jip. We won’t be confidential, and we’ll make 
ourselves as happy as we can in spite of her, and we'll tease 
and not please her—won’t we, Jip?” 
it had lasted any longer, I think I must have gone 

own on my knees on the gravel, with the probability be- 
ore me of grazing them, and of being presently ejected from 
he ises besides. But, by good fortune, the greenhouse 
was not far off, and these words brought us to it. 
' It contained quite a show of beautiful geraniums. We 
tered along in front of them, and Dora often stopped to 
imire this one or that one, and I stopped to admire the 
fame one, and Dora, laughing, held the dog up childishly, 
© smell the flowers; and if we were not all three in Fairy- 

ad, certainly J was. The scent of a geranium leaf, at 
his day, strikes me with a half-comical, half-serious wonder 
is to what change has come over me in a moment; and 
en I see a straw hat and blue ribbons, and a quantity - 
f curls, and a little black dog being held up, in two slender 
fms, against a bank of blossoms and bright leaves. 
liss Murdstone had been looking for us. She found us 
; and presented her uncongenial cheek, the little 
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wrinkles in it filled with hair-powder, to Dora to be kissed 
Then she took Dora’s arm in hers, and marched us in 1 
breakfast as if it were a soldier’s funeral. é 

How many cups of tea I drank, because Dora made i 
I don’t know. But I perfectly remember that I sat swillii 
tea until my whole nervous system, if I had had any | 
those days, must have gone by the board. By and by v 
went to church. Miss Murdstone was between Dora a: 
me in the pew; but I heard her sing, and the congregati 
vanished. A sermon was delivered—about Dora, of cour 
—and I am afraid that is all I know of the service. 

We had a quiet day. No company, a walk, a famil 
dinner of four, and an evening of locking over books and 
pictures; Miss Murdstone with a homily before her, and 
her eye upon us, keeping guard vigilantly. Ah! little did 
Mr. Spenlow imagine, when he sat opposite to me after 
dinner that day, with his pocket handkerchief over 
head, how fervently I was embracing him, in my fancy. 
as his son-in-law! Little did he think, when I took leave 
of him at night, that he had just given his full consent & 
my being engaged to Dora, and that I was invoking 
blessings on his head! 

We departed early in the morning, for we had a Salvage 
case coming on in the Admiralty Court, requiring a rath 
accurate knowledge of the whole science of navigation, 
which (as we couldn’t be expected to know much abo 
those matters in the Commons) the judge had entreateé 
two old Trinity Masters, for charity’s sake, to come añ 
help him out. Dora was at the breakfast table to make 
the tea again, however; and I had the melancholy pleasure 
of taking off my hat to her in the phaeton, as she stood 0 
the door-step with Jip in her arms. i 

What the Admiralty was to me that day; what nonsen 
I made of our case in my mind, as I listened to it; hoW | 
saw ‘‘ DORA ” engraved upon the blade of the silver æi 
which they lay upon the table, as the emblem of that k 
jurisdiction; and how I felt, when Mr. Spenlow went homi 
without me (I had had an insane hope that he might tal 
me back again), as if I were a mariner myself, and th 
ship to which I belonged had sailed away and left me om 
desert island; I shall make no fruitless effort to describe 
If that sleepy old court could rouse itself, and present i 
any visible form the day-dreams I have had in it abo 
Dora, it would reveal my truth. g 
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_ I don’t mean the dreams that I dreamed on that day 
lone, but day after day, from week to week, and term to 
term. I went there, not to attend to what was going on, 
but to think about Dora. If I ever bestowed a thought 
upon the cases, as they dragged their slow length before 
ai was only to wonder, in the matrimonial cases (re- 
membering Dora), how it was that married people could 
ever be otherwise than happy; and, in the prerogative 
cases, to consider, if the money in question had been left 
me, what were the foremost steps I should immediately 
have taken in regard to Dora. Within the first week of 
my passion, I bought four sumptuous waistcoats—not for 
myself; J had no pride in them; for Dora—and took to 
wearing straw-coloured kid gloves in the streets, and laid 
the foundations of all the corns I have ever had. If the 
boots I wore at that period could only be produced and 
compared with the natural size of my feet, they would 
show what the state of my heart was, in a most affecting 
manner. 
_ And yet, wretched cripple as I made myself by this act 
of homage to Dora, I walked miles upon miles daily in the 
hope of seeing her. Not only was I soon as well known on 


pervaded London likewise. I walked about the streets 
where the best shops for ladies were, I haunted the Bazaar 
ike an unquiet spirit, I fagged through the Park again 
and again, long after I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, 
at long intervals and on rare occasions, I saw her. Perhaps 
f saw her glove waved in a carriage window; perhaps I 
her, walked with her and Miss Murdstone a little way, 


able afterwards, to think that I had said nothing to 
the se: or that she had no idea of the extent of my 

yotion, or that she cared nothing about me. I was 
ays looking out, as may be supposed, for another invita- 


disa; pointed, for I got none. 

Mrs. Crupp must have been a woman of penetration; 
for when this attachment was but a few weeks old, and I 
had not had the courage to write more explicitly even to 
Agnes, than that I had been to Mr. Spenlow’s house, 
‘whose family,” I added, “‘ consists of one daughter ”’ 
ay Mrs. Crupp must have been a woman of penetration, 
©, even in that early stage, she found it out. She came 


the Norwood Road as the postmen on that beat, but I- 


amd spoke to her. In the latter case I was always very | 


to Mr. Spenlow’s house. I was always being 
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up to me one evening, when I was very low, to ask (sh 
being then afflicted with the disorder I have menti 
I could oblige her with a little tincture of cardamums mixe 
with rhubarb, and flavoured with seven drops of t 
essence of cloves, which was the best remedy for her con 
plaint—or, if I had not such a thing by me, with a litt 
brandy, which was the next best. It was not, she remarke 
so palatable to her, but it was the next best. As I hz 
never even heard of the first remedy, and always had t 
second in the closet, I gave Mrs. Crupp a glass of t 
second, which (that I might have no suspicion of its beit 
devoted to any improper use) she began to take in r 
presence. i 

‘““ Cheer up, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, ‘‘ I can’t abear to s 
you so, sir; I’m a mother myself.” | 

I did not quite perceive the application of this fact to 
myself, but I smiled on Mrs. Crupp, as benignly as was in 
my power. 

‘ Come, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp. ‘‘ Excuse me. I k 
what it is, sir. There’s a young lady in the case.’’ 

‘“ Mrs. Crupp?’’ I returned, reddening. 

‘ Oh, bless you! Keep a good heart, sir!’’ said M: 
Crupp, nodding encouragement. ‘‘ Never say die, sir! H 
she don’t smile upon ycu there’s a many as will. You're 
a young gentleman to be smiled on, Mr. Copperfull, a: 
you must learn your walue, sir.” 

Mrs. Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull: firstly, 
doubt, because it was not my name; and secondly, I é 
inclined to think, in some indistinct association with a 
washing-day. 

‘“ What makes you suppose there is any young lady 
the case, Mrs. Crupp?” said I. . 

‘Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, with a great dea 
of feeling, “ I’m a mother myself.’’ 5 

For some time Mrs. Crupp could only lay her hand upo 
her nankeen bosom, and fortify herself against returning 
pain with sips of her medicine. At length she spoke agait 

‘“ When the present set were took for you by your de: 
aunt, Mr. Copperfull,” said Mrs. Crupp, ‘‘ my remaf! 
were, I had now found summun I could care for. ‘ Thank 
Ev'in!’ were the expression, ‘ I have now found summu 
I can care for!’—You don’t eat enough, sir, nor yet drink. 

‘“ Is that what you found your supposition on, Mrs 
Crupp?” said I. | 
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“ Sir,’ said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching to 
severity, “ I’ve laundr other young gentlemen besides 
yourself. A young gentleman may be over-careful of him- 
self, or he may be under-careful of himself. He may brush 
his hair too regular, or too unregular. He may wear his 
boots much too large for him, or much too s . That is 
according as the young gentleman has his original character 
formed. But let him go to which extreme he may, sir, 
there’s a young lady in both of em.” 

Mrs. Crupp shook her head in such a determined manner 
that I had not an inch of vantage ground left. 

‘“ It was but the gentleman which died here before your- 
self,’’ said Mrs. Crupp, ‘‘ that fell in love—with a barmaid 
—and had his waistcoats took in directly, though much 
swelled by drinking.’’ 

‘* Mrs. Crupp,’’ said I, ‘‘ I must beg you not to connect 
the young lady in my case with a barmaid, or anything of 
that sort, if you please.’’ 

” Mr. target returned Mrs. Crupp, ‘‘ I’m a mother 

myself, and not likely. I ask your pardon, sir, if I intrude. 
I should never wish'to intrude where I were not welcome. 
But you are a young gentleman, Mr. Copperfull, and my 
adwice to you is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good heart, 
and to know your own walue. If you was to take to some- 
thing, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp, ‘‘if you was to take to 
skittles now, which is healthy, you might find it divert 
ur mind, and do you good.” 
With these words, Mrs. Crupp, affecting to be very care- 
ful of the brandy—which was all gone—thanked me with a 
majestic curtsey, and retired. As her figure disappeared 
info the gloom of the entry, this counsel certainly pre- 
sented itself to my mind in the light of a slight liberty on 
Mrs. Crupp’s part; but, at the same time, I was content 
to receive it, in another point of view, as a word to the 
Wise, and a warning in future to keep my secret better. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


TOMMY TRADDLES 


T may have been in consequence of Mrs. Crupp’s ac 
[vc and, perhaps, for no better reason than becau 

there was a certain similarity in the sound of the wor 
skittles and Traddles, that it came into my head, next day 
to go and look after Traddles. The time he had mentione 
was more than out, and he lived in a little street near th 
Veterinaty College at Camden Town, which was principal 
tenanted, as one of our clerks who lived in that directic 
informed me, by gentlemen students, who bought li 
donkeys, and made experiments on those quadrupeds 
their private apartments. Having obtained from this cle: 
a direction to the academic grove in question, I set out 
the same afternoon, to visit my old schoolfellow. ‘ 

I found that the street was not as desirable a one as ] 
could have wished it to be, for the sake of Traddles. The 
inhabitants appeared to have a propensity to throw any 
little trifles they were not in want of into the road: which 
not only made it rank and sloppy, but untidy too, on ag 
count of the cabbage leaves. The refuse was not wholly 
vegetable either, for I myself saw a shoe, a doubled-uj 
saucepan, a black bonnet, and an umbrella, in variow 
stages of decomposition, as I was looking out for th 
ynumber I wanted. | 

The general air of the place reminded me forcibly of t 
days when I lived with Mr and Mrs. Micawber. An in 
describable character of faded gentility that attached t 
the house I sought, and made it unlike all the other house 
in the street—though they were all built on one mon 
tonous pattern, and looked like the early copies of 
blundering boy who was learning to make houses, and ha 
not yet got out of his cramped brick-and-mortar pothook 
—reminded me still more of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
Happening to arrive at the door as it was opened to th 
afternoon milkman, I was reminded of Mr. and Mrs 
Micawber more forcibly yet. SO 

“ Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful servar 
girl. ‘‘ Has that there little bill of mine been heerd on? 

‘‘ Oh, master says he’ll attend to it immediate,” was th 
reply. $ 
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“ Because,” said the milkman, going on as if he had 
received no answer, and speaking, as I judged from his 
tone, rather for the edification of somebody within the 
house, than of the youthful servant—an impression which 
was strengthened by his manner of glaring down the pas- 
sage—‘‘ because that there little bill has been running so 
long, that I begin to believe it’s run away altogether, and 
never won't be heerd of. Now, I’m not a-going to stand it, 
you know!” said the milkman, still throwing his voice into 
the house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild article of milk, by the by, 
there never was a greater anomaly. His deportmént would 
have been fierce in a butcher or a brandy merchant. 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, but she 
seemed to me, from the action of her lips, again to murmur 
that it would be attended to immediate. 

“ I tell you what,” said the milkman, looking hard at 
her for the first time, and taking her by the chin, “‘ are 

rou fond of milk?’’ 

‘ Yes, I likes it,” she replied. 

“ Good,” said the milkman. ‘‘ Then you won’t have 

none to-morrow. D’ye hear? Not a fragment of milk you 
won’t have to-morrow.”’ 
I thought she seemed, upon the whole, relieved, by the 
prospect of having any to-day. The milkman, after shak- 
ang his head at her darkly, released her chin, and with any- 
thing rather than good-will opened his can, and deposited 
the usual quantity in the family jug. This done, he went 
away muttering, and uttered the cry of his trade next door, 
in a vindictive shriek. 

“ Does Mr. Traddles live here?” I then inquired. 

A mysterious voice from the end of the passage replied 
“ Yes.” Upon which the youthful servant replied ““ Yes.” 

“ Is he at home?” said I. 

Again the mysterious voice replied in the affirmative, 
and again the servant echoed it. Upon this, I walked in, 
and in pursuance of the servant’s directions walked up- 
stairs; conscious, as I passed the back parlour door, that I 
Was surveyed by a mysterious eye, probably belonging to 

mysterious voice. 
_ When I got to the top of the stairs—the house was only 
a storey high above the ground floor—Traddles was on the 
landing to meet me. He was delighted to see me, and gave 
me welcome, with great heartiness, to his little room. It 
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was in the front of the house, and extremely neat thous 
sparely furnished. It was his only room, I saw; for ther 
was a sofa-bedstead in it, and his blacking brushes ant 
blacking were among his books—on the top shelf, behind 
dictionary. His table was covered with papers, and H 
was hard at work in an old coat. I looked at nothing, thi 
I know of, but I saw everything, even to the prospect of 
church upon his china inkstand, as I sat down—and thi 
too, was a faculty confirmed in me in the old Micawb 
times. Various ingenious arrangements he had made, {fi 
the disguise of his chest of drawers, and the accommod: 
tion of his boots, his shaving-glass, and so forth, partic 
larly impressed themselves upon me, as evidences of tł 
same Traddles who used to make models of elephants’ den 
in writing paper to put flies in; and to comfort himsel 
under ill-usage, with the memorable works of art I hay 
so often mentioned. i 
In a corner of the room was something neatly covere 
up with a large white cloth. I could not make out wh 
that was. i 
‘ Traddles,” said I, shaking hands with him again, afti 
I had sat down. “ I am delighted to see you.” 
‘I am delighted to see you, Copperfield,” he re : 
‘ I am very glad indeed to see you. It was because I wi 
thoroughly glad to see you when we met in Ely Plac 
and was sure you were thoroughly glad to see me, th 
I gave you this address instead of my address at 
chambers.” | 
“Oh! You have chambers?” said I. S 
‘‘ Why, I have the fourth of a room and a passage, ai 
the fourth of a clerk,” returned Traddles. ‘‘ Three others 
and myself unite to have a set of chambers—to 100k 
business-like—and we quarter the clerk too. Half a crowt 
a week he costs me.” E 
His old simple character and good temper, and some 
thing of his old unlucky fortune also, I thought, smiled @ 
me in the smile with which he made this explanation. 
‘“ Its not because I have the least pride, Copperfie 
you understand,’’ said Traddles, ‘‘ that I don’t usua 
give my address here. It’s only on account of those wh 
come to me, who might not like to come here. For myselt 
I am fighting my way on in the world against difficult 
and it would be ridiculous if I made a pretence of doing 
anything else.” a 
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‘“ You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook informed 
me?” said I. 

‘‘ Why, yes,” said Traddles, rubbing his hands slowly 
over one another, ‘“ I am reading for the bar. The fact is, 
I have i begun to keep my terms, after rather a long 
delay. It’s some time since I was articled, but the pay- 
ment of that hundred pounds was a great pull. A great 
ll!’’ said Traddles, with a wince, as if he had had a 
out. 

_ ‘* Do you know what I can’t help thinking of, Traddles, 
as I sit here looking at you?’’ I asked him. 

“*No,’’ said he. 

“ That sky-blue suit you used to wear.” 

“ Lord, to be sure!’’ cried Traddles, laughing. ‘‘ Tight 
in the arms and legs, you know? Dear me! Well! Those 
were happy times, weren't they?”’ 

“ I think our schoolmaster might have made them 
happier, without doing any harm to any of us, I 
acknowledge,’’ I returned. 

‘“ Perhaps he might,” said Traddles. ‘‘ But dear me, 
there was a good deal of fun going on. Do you remember 
the nights in the bedroom? When we used to have the 
suppers? And when you used to tell the stories? Ha, ha, 
ha! And do you remember when I got caned for crying 
about Mr. Mell? Old Creakle! I should like to see him 
gain, too!” 

_ ** He was a brute to you, Traddles,’’ said I indignantly; 
for his good humour made me feel as if I had seen him 
beaten but yesterday. 

_“*Do you think so?” returned Traddles. ‘‘ Really? 
Perhaps he was, rather. But it’s all over, a long while. 
Old Creakle!” 

_** You were brought up by an uncle, then?” said I. 

“ Of course I was!” said Traddles. ‘‘ The one I was 
always going to write to. And always didn’t, eh? Ha, ha, 
ħa! Yes, I had an uncle then. He died soon after I left 
A" Indeed!” 

í Yes. He was a retired—what do you call it?—draper 

tloth-merchant—and had made me his heir. But he 

didn’t like me when I grew up.” 

“Do you really mean that?’’ said I. He was so 
omposed, that fancied he must have some other 
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““ Oh dear yes, Copperfield! I mean it,” replied Tra 
dles. ‘‘ It was an unfortunate thing, but he didn’t like r 
at all. He said I wasn’t at all what he expected, and < 
he married his housekeeper.’’ §. 

‘“ And what did you do?” I asked. “4 

*“ I didn’t do anything in particular,’’ said Traddles. ‘* 
lived with them, waiting to be put out in the world, 
his gout unfortunately flew to his stomach—and so he die 
and so she married a young man, and so I wasn’t provid 
for.”’ 

‘“ Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all?” 

“ Oh dear yes!” said Traddles. ‘‘I got fifty pound 
I had never been brought up to any profession, and | 
first I was at a loss what to do for myself. However 
began, with the assistance of the son of a professional ma 
who had been to Salem House—Yawler, with his nose di 
one side. Do you recollect him?’’ | 

No. He had not been there with me; all the noses we 
straight in my day. 

“ It don’t matter,” said Traddles. ‘‘ I began, by mea 
of his assistance, to copy law writings. That didn’t answ 
pei well; and then I began to state cases for them, a 
make abstracts, and do that sort of work. For I am 
plodding kind of fellow, Copperfield, and had learnt th 
way of doing such things pithily. Well! That put iti 
my head to enter myself as a law student; and that ra 
away with all that was left of the fifty pounds. Yawl 
recommended me to one or two other o ces, however4 
Mr. Waterbrook’s for one—and I got a good many jobs 
{ was fortunate enough, too, to become acquainted wit 
a person in the publishing way, who was getting up l 
Encyclopedia, and he set me to work; and, indeed | 
(glancing at his table), ‘‘ I am at work with him at thi 
minute. I am not a bad compiler, Copperfield,’’ sai 
Traddles, preserving the same air of cheerful confident 
in all he said, “ but I have no invention at all; not 
particle. I suppose there never was a young man wi 
less originality than I have.” a 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should assent t 
this as a matter of course, I nodded; and he went on, wit 
the same sprightly patience—I can find no better expressio 
—as before. E 

‘“ So, by little and little, and not living high, I manage 
to scrape up the hundred pounds at last,’’ said Traddles 
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“and thank Heaven that’s paid—though ıt was—though 
it certainly was,’’ said Traddles, wincing again as if he 
had had another tooth out, ‘‘a pull. I am living by the 
of work I have mentioned, still, and I hope, one of 
these days, to get connected with some newspaper: which 
would almost be the making of my fortune. Now, Copper- 
field, you are so exactly what you used to be, with that 
iwreeable face, and it’s so pleasant to see you, that I 
shan’t conceal anything. Therefore you must know that I 
im engaged.” Engaged! Oh, Dora! 
| ** She is a curate’s daughter,” said Traddles; ‘‘ one of 
ten, down in Devonshire. Yes!’’ For he saw me glance, 
involuntarily, at the prospect of the inkstand. ‘‘ That’s 
the church! You come round here, to the left, out of this 
zate,” tracing his finger along the inkstand, “ and exactly 
there I hold this pen, there stands the house—facing, you 
inderstand, towards the church.”’ 
_ The delight with which he entered into these particulars 
did not fully present itself to me until afterwards; for my 
selfish thoughts were making a ground plan of Mr. 
Spenlow’s house and garden at the same moment. 
_ She is such a dear girl!’’ said Traddles; ‘‘ a little older 
than me, but the dearest girl! I told you I was going out 
town? I have been down there. I walked there, and I 
alked back, and I had the most delightful time! I dare- 
ay ours is likely to be a rather long engagement, but our 
ptto is ‘ Wait and hope!’ We always say that. ‘ Wait 
md hope,’ we always say. And she would wait, Copper- 
field, till she was sixty—any age you can mention—for 
| Traddles rose from his chair, and, with a triumphant 
mile, put his hand upon the white cloth I had observed. 
_* However,” he said, “it’s not that we haven’t made 
beginning towards housekeeping. No, no; we have 
un. We must get on by degrees, but we have begun. 
Here,’’ drawing the cloth off with great pride and care, 
are two pieces of furniture to commence with. This 
wer-pot and stand, she bought herself. You put that 
ñ a parlour window,” said Traddles, falling a little back 
fom it to survey it with the greater admiration, ‘‘ with 
Pp nt in it, and—and there you are! This little round 
Able with the marble top (it’s two feet ten in circum- 
erence), 7 bought. You want to lay a book down, you 
mow, or somebody comes to see you or your wife, and 
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wants a place to stand a cup of tea upon, and—and th 
you are again!” said Traddles. ‘‘ It’s an admirable piet 
of workmanship—firm as a rock!’’ x 
I praised them both highly, and Traddles replaced t 
covering as carefully as he had removed it. 
“It’s not a great deal towards the furnishing,” sa 
Traddles, ‘‘ but it’s something. The table-cloths ai 
pillow-cases, and articles of that kind, are what disco 
me most, Copperfield. So does the ironmongery—canc 
boxes, and gridirons, and that sort of necessaries—becat 
those things tell, and mount up. However, ‘ wait a 
hope!’ And I assure you she’s the dearest girl!’’ 
“I am quite certain of it,” said I. $ 
“ In the meantime,’’ said Traddles, coming back to 
chair; “‘ and this is the end of my prosing about myse 
I get on as well as I can. I don’t make much, but I de 
spend much. In general, I board with the people dow 
stairs, who are very agreeable people indeed. Both N 
and Mrs. Micawber have seen a good deal of life, and af 
excellent company.’’ 

“ My dear Traddles!’’ I quickly exclaimed. “ 
are you talking about?” l 
Traddles looked at me, as if he wondered what I w 
talking about. ' 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!” I repeated. ‘‘ Why, I ar 
intimately acquainted with them!’’ } 
An opportune double knock at the door, which I kn 
well from old experience in Windsor Terrace, and whic 
nobody but Mr. Micawber could ever have knocked at tt a 


humming a soft tune. ‘‘ I was not aware that there wa 
any individual, alien to this tenement, in your sanc 1m. | 
Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to me, and pulled up h 
shirt-collar. $ 
‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Micawber?” said I. 
“ Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “ you are exceedingly oblig 
ing. I am in statu quo.” 
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“ And Mrs. Micawber?” I pursued. 

_ “* Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “‘ she is also, thank God, in 
tatu quo.” 

_** And the children, Mr. Micawber?’’ 

_ ** Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, “‘ I rejoice to reply that they 
re, likewise, in the enjoyment of salubrity.”’ 

All this time, Mr. Micawber had not known me in the 
east, though he had stood face to face with me. But, now, 
ecing me smile, he examined my features with more atten- 
tion, fell back, cried, ‘‘ Is it possible! Have I the pleasure 
of Been beholding Copperfield!’’ and shook me by both 
lands with the utmost fervour. 

_“ Good Heaven, Mr. Traddles!” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ to 
think that I should find you acquainted with the friend of 
ny youth, the companion of earlier days! My dear!” 
vok 


ng over the banisters to Mrs. Micawber, while Traddles 
(with reason) not a little amazed at this description 
Í me. ‘‘ Here is a gentleman in Mr. Traddle’s apartment, 
hom he wishes to have the pleasure of presenting to you, 
love!” 
ir. Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook hands 
th me again. 
** And how is our good friend the Doctor, Copperfield?’’ 
id Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ and all the circle at Canterbury?’’ 
_* T have none but good accounts of them,” said I. 
2“ I am most delighted to hear it,’’ said Mr. Micawber. 
‘Tt was at Canterbury where we last met. Within the 
hadow, I may figuratively say, of that religious edifice, 
amortalised by Chaucer, which was anciently the resort 
' Pilgrims from the remotest corners of—in short,” said 
fr. eawber, ‘‘in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
“athedral.’’ 
f replied that it was. Mr. Micawber continued talking as 
a as he could; but not, I thought, without showing, 
‘some marks of concern in his countenance, that he was 
ible of sounds in the next room, as of Mrs. Micawber 
fashing her hands, and hurriedly opening and shutting 
awers that were uneasy in their action. 
“You find us, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
} eye on Traddles, “ at present established, on what 
y designated as a small and unassuming scale; but 
i are aware that I have, in the course of my career, 
mounted difficulties, and conquered obstacles. You are 
O Stranger to the fact that there have been periods in my 
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life, when it bas been requisite that I should pause, ur 
certain expected events should turn up; when it has t 
necessary that I should fall back, before making wha 
trust I shall not be accused of presumption in terminį 
spring. The present is one of those momentous stages 
the life of man. You find me, fallen back, for a spri 
and I have every reason to believe that a vigorous 
will shortly be the result.’’ ki 
I was expressing my satisfaction, when Mrs. Micaw 
came in; a little more slatternly than she used to be, o 
she seemed now, to my unaccustomed eyes, but still w 
some preparation of herself for company, and with a f 
of brown gloves on. ] 
“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her towards 1 
“ Here is a gentleman of the name of Copperfield, v 
wishes to renew his acquaintance with you.”’ a 
It would have been better, as it turned out, to have 
gently up to his announcement, for Mrs. Micawber, be 
in a delicate state of health, was overcome by it, and y 
taken so unwell, that Mr. Micawber was obliged, in gr 
trepidation, to run down to the water-butt in the b 
yard, and draw a basinful to lave her brow with. She] 
sently revived, however, and was really pleased to see | 
We had half an hour’s talk, all together; and I asked Hi 
about the twins, who, she said, were ‘‘ grown gre 
creatures ’’; and after Master and Miss Micawber, who 
she described as “‘ absolute giants,” but they were @ 
produced on that occasion. Ei 
Mr. Micawber was very anxious that I should sta 
dinner. I should not have been averse to do so, but 3 
[ imagined I detected trouble, and calculation relative 
the extent of the cold meat, in Mrs. Micawber’s eye 
therefore pleaded another engagement; and observing : 
Mrs. Micawber’s spirits were immediately lightened, 
resisted all persuasion to forego it. d 
But I told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, th 
before I could think of leaving, they must appoint ad 
when they would come and dine with me. The occupatio 
to which Traddles stood, pledged rendered it necessary 
fix a somewhat distant one; but an appointment was mé 
for the purpose, that suited us all, and then I took 
leave. E. 
Mr. Micawber, under pretence of showing me a nea 
way than that by which I had come, accompanied me 
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the corner of the street; being anxious (he explained to 
me) to say a few words to an old friend, in confidence. | 
“ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘I need 
hardly tell you that to have beneath our roof, under exist- 
ag circumstances, a mind like that which gleams—if I may 
3e allowed the expression—which gleams—in your friend 
Traddies, is an unspeakable comfort. With a washer- 
woman, who exposes hard-bake for sale in her parlour- 
window, dwelling next door, and a SBow-street officer 
esiding over the way, you may imagine that his society is 
, source of consolation to myself and to Mrs. Micawber. I 
ur at present, my dear Copperfield, engaged in the sale 
$ Corn upon commission. It is not an avocation of a 
emunerative description—in other words, it does not pay 
—and some temporary embarrassments of a pecuniary 
are have been the consequence. I am, however, delighted 
9 add that I have now an immediate prospect of some- 
hing turning up (I am not at liberty to say in what 
lirection), which I trust will enable me to provide, per- 
aanently, both for myself and for your friend Traddles, 
whom I have an unaffected interest. You may, perhaps, 
e rerea to hear that Mrs. Micawber is in a state of 
ealth which renders it not wholly improbable that an 
ddition may be ultimately made to those pledges of affec- 
ion which—in short, to the infantine group. Mrs. 
Micawber’s family have been so good as to express their 
aissatisfaction with this state of things. I have merely to 
ibserve that I am not aware that it is any business of 
heirs, and that I repel that exhibition of feeling with 
torn and with defiance!”’ 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me again, and left 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


MR. MICAWBER’S GAUNTLET 


NTIL the day arrived on which I was to enterta 
my newly-found old friends, I lived principally í 
Dora and coffee. In my love-lorn condition, my app 
tite languished; and I was glad of it, for I felt as though 
would have been an act of perfidy towards Dora to have 
natural relish for my dinner. The quantity of walki 
exercise I took was not in this respect attended with i 
usual consequence, as the disappointment counteracted t 
fresh air. I have my doubts, too, founded on the acu 
experience acquired at this period of my life, whether 
sound enjoyment of animal food can develop itself free 
in any human subject who is always in torment from tig 
boots. I think the extremities require to be at peace befe 
the stomach will conduct itself with vigour. 
On the occasion of this domestic little party, I did nę 
repeat my former extensive preparations. I merely pr 
vided a pair of soles, a small leg of mutton, and a pigec 
ors Mrs. eh He broke out into rebellion on my first bash 
ul hint in reference to the cooking of the fish and joi 
and said, with a dignified sense of injury, ‘‘ No! No, sif 
You will not ask me sich a thing, for you are better af 
quainted with me than to suppose me capable of doi 
what I cannot do with ampial satisfaction to my own fe 
ings!’’ But, in the end, a compromise was effected; 4 
Mrs. Crupp consented to achieve this feat, on conditi 
that I dined from home for a fortnight afterwards. 
And here I may remark that what I underwent fn 
Mrs. Crupp, in consequence of the tyranny she establis? 
over me, was dreadful. I never was so much afraid of 
one. We made a compromise of everything. If I hesitat 
she was taken with that wonderful disorder which © 
always lying in ambush in her system, ready, at the shor 
notice, to prey upon her vitals. If I rang the belli 
patiently, after half a dozen unavailing modest pulls, i 
she appeared at last—which was not by any means to 
relied upon—she would appear with a reproachful aspé 
sink breathless on a chair near the door, lay her hand u 
her nankeen bosom, and become so ill, that I was glad, 
any sacrifice of brandy or anything else, to get rid of he 
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I objected to having my bed made at five o’clock in the 
ternoon, one motion of her hand towards the nankeen 
egion of wounded sensibility was enough to make me falter 
an apology. In short, I would have done anything in an 
honourable way rather than give Mrs. Crupp offence; and 
ne was the terror of my life. 
I bought a second-hand dumb-waiter for this dinner 
party, in preference to re-engaging the handy young man; 
ainst whom I had a prejudice, in consequence of meeting 
nim in the Strand, one Sunday morning, in a waistcoat 
smarkably like one of mine, which had been missing since 
the former occasion. The ‘‘ young gal’’ was re-engaged; 
put on the stipulation that she should only bring in the 
lishes, and then withdraw to the landing-place, beyond the 
door; where a habit of sniffing she had contracted 
yould be lost upon the guests, and where her retiring on 
he plates would be a physical impossibility. 
Having laid in the materials for a bowl of punch, to be 
ompounded by Mr. Micawber; having provided a bottle of 
avender water, two wax candles, a paper of mixed pins, 
ad a pin-cushion, to assist Mrs. Micawber in her toilette, 
t my dressing-table; having also caused the fire in my 
edroom to be lighted for Mrs. Micawber’s convenience; 
nd having laid the cloth with my own hands, I awaited 
he result with composure. 
_At the appointed time, my three visitors arrived together. 
ir. Micawber with more shirt-collar than usual, and a new 
ibbon to his eye-glass; Mrs. Micawber with her cap in a 
-brown paper parcel; Traddles carrying the parcel, 
nd supporting Mrs. Micawber on his arm. They were 
ll delighted with my residence. When I conducted Mrs. 
ficawber to my dressing-table, and she saw the scale on 
h it was eager for her, she was in such raptures 
t she called Mr. Micawber to come in and look. 
“ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “‘ this is 
ikurious. This is a way of life which reminds me of the 
eriod when I was myself in a state of celibacy, and Mrs. 
icawber had not yet been solicited to plight her faith at 


ie Hymeneal altar.’’ 
| ki E: means, solicited by him, Mr. Copperfield,” said 
its. Micawber archly. ‘‘ He cannot answer for others.” 
i: My dear,’’ returned Mr. Micawber with sudden serious- 
pas, “ I have no desire to answer for others. I am too 
ll aware that when, in the inscrutable decrees of Fate, 
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you were reserved for me, it is possible you may have 
reserved for one, destined, after a protracted struggle, | 
length to fall a victim to pecuniary involvements of a con 
plicated nature. I understand your allusion, my love. 
regret it, but I can bear it.’’ . . 

‘* Micawber!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, in tes 
‘* Have I deserved this! I, who never have deserted yo 
who never will desert you, Micawber!’’ 

“ My love,” said Mr. Micawber, much affected, ““ y 
will forgive, and our old and tried friend Copperfield w 
I am sure, forgive, the momentary laceration of a wounc 
spirit, made sensitive by a recent collision with the Mi 
of Power—in other words, with a ribald Turncock attack 
to the water-works—and will pity, not condemn, | 
excesses.”’ 

Mr. Micawber then embraced Mrs. Micawber, and pressé 
my hand; leaving me to infer from this broken allusi¢ 
that his domestic supply of water had been cut off thi 
afternoon, in consequence of default in the payment of 1 
company’s rates. 

To divert his thoughts from this melancholy subject 
informed Mr. Micawber that I relied upon him for a bo 
of punch, and led him to the lemons. His recent d 
spondency, not to say despair, was gone in a moment. | 
never saw a man so thoroughly enjoy himself amid @ 
fragrance of lemon-peel and sugar, the odour of burni 
rum, and the steam of boiling water, as Mr. Micawber d 
that afternoon. It was wonderful to see his face shini 
at us out of a thin cloud of these delicate fumes, as | 
stirred, and mixed, and tasted, and looked as if he we 
making, instead of punch, a fortune for his family doy 
to the latest posterity. As to Mrs. Micawber, I don’t km 
whether it was the effect of the cap, or the lavender wate 
or the pins, or the fire, or the wax candles, but she ca 
out of my room, comparatively speaking, lovely. Andt 
lark was never gayer than that excellent woman! È 

I suppose—I never ventured to inquire, but I suppose 
that Mrs. Crupp, after frying the soles, was taken | 
Because we broke down at that point. The leg of mutt 
came up very red within, and very pale without; besi 
having a foreign substance of a gritty nature sprink] 
over it, as if it had had a fall into the ashes of that rema 
able kitchen fireplace. But we were not in a condition 
judge of this fact from the appearance of the gravy, fori 
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uch as the “ young gal” had dropped it all upon the 
tairs—where it ios A) by the ae, a long ia t until 
t was worn out. The pigeon-pie was not bad, but it was a 
elusive pie: the crust being like a disappointing head, 
yhrenologically speaking: full of lumps and bumps, with 
othing particular underneath. In short, the banquet was 
uch a failure that I should have been quite unhappy— 
bout the failure, I mean, for I was always unhappy about 
Dora—if I had not been relieved by the great good humour 
f my company, and by a bright suggestion from Mr. 


ficawber. at 
** My dear friend Copperfield,’’ said Mr. Micawber, “‘ if 
ecidents will occur in the best-regulated families; and in 
milies not regulated by that pervading influence which 
nctifies while it enhances the—a—lI would say, in short, 
yy the influence of Woman, in the lofty character of Wife, 
bent may be expected with confidence, and must be borne 
th philosophy. If you will allow me to take the liberty 
f remarking that there are few comestibles better, in their 
R than a Devil, and that I believe, with a little division 
f labour, we could accomplish a good one if the young 
rson in attendance could produce a gridiron, I would put 
to yon, that this little misfortune may be easily 
sY e 9 


There was a gridiron in the pantry, on which my morn- 
ag rasher of bacon was cooked. We had it in, in a 
winkling, and immediately applied ourselves to carrying 
- Micawber’s idea into effect. The division of labour to 
hich he had referred was this: Traddles cut the mutton 
to slices: Mr. Micawber (who could do anything of this 
ort to perfection) covered them with pepper, mustard, 
, and cayenne; I put them on the gridiron, turned them 
a fork, and took them off, under Mr. Micawber’s 
irections; and Mrs. Micawber heated, and continually 
firred, some mushroom ketchup in a little saucepan. When 
had slices enough done, to begin upon, we fell-to, with 

ir sleeves still tucked up at the wrists, more slices sput- 
pring and blazing on the fire, and our attention divided 
een the mutton on our plates and the mutton then 


paring. 
Y hat with the novelty of this cookery, the excellence 
Me it, the bustle of it, the frequent starting up to look after 
, the frequent sitting down to dispose of it as the crisp 
j came off the gridiron hot and hot, the being so 
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busy, so flushed with the fire, so amused, and in the mic 
of such a tempting noise and savour, we reduced the | 
of mutton to the bone. My own appetite came ba 
miraculously. I am ashamed to record it, but I rea 
believe I forgot Dora for a little while. I am satis 
that Mr and Mrs. Micawber could not have enjoyed= 
feast more if they had sold a bed to provide it. Tradd 
laughed as heartily, almost the whole time, as he ate < 
worked. Indeed we all did, all at once; and I daresay tt 
never was a greater success. 

We were at the height of our enjoyment, and were 
busily engaged, in our several departments, endeavour 
to bring the last batch of slices to a state of perfection t 
should crown the feast, when I was aware of a stra 
presence in the room, and my eyes encountered those 
the staid Littimer standing hat in hand before me. 

‘“ What’s the matter!” I involuntarily asked. l 

‘“ I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to come in. | 
my master not here, sir?” 

ce No.” 

‘“ Have you not seen him, sir?’’ 

‘“ No; don’t you come from him?”’ 

** Not immediately so, sir.” 

‘“ Did he tell you you would find him here?’’ 

‘* Not exactly so, sir. But I should think he mig 
here to-morrow, as he has not been here to-day.’’ 

‘‘ Is he coming up from Oxford?” 

‘““ I beg, sir,” he returned respectfully, ‘‘ that you ¥ 
be seated, and allow me to do this.” With which he to 
the fork from my unresisting hand, and bent over 1 
gridiron, as if his whole attention were concentrated o 

We should not have been much discomposed, I dares4 
by the appearance of Steerforth himself, but we became 
a moment the meekest of the meek before his respecta 
serving-man. Mr. Micawber, humming a tune, to si 
that he was quite at ease, subsided into his chair, ¥ 
the handle of a hastily-concealed fork sticking out of 
bosom of his coat, as if he had stabbed himself. M 
Micawber put on her brown gloves, and assumed a gen 
languor. Traddles ran his greasy hands through his I 
and stood it bolt upright, and stared in confusion at | 
table-cloth. As for me, I was a mere infant at the h¢ 
of my own table; and hardly ventured to glance at 
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respectable phenomenon, who had come from Heaven 
knows where, to put my establishment to rights. | 
_ Meanwhile he took the mutton off the gridiron and 
gravely handed it round. We all took some, but our appre- 
ciation of it was gone, and we merely made a show of 
eating it. As we severally pushed away our plates, he 
noiselessly removed them, and set on the cheese. He took 
that off, too, when it was done with; cleared the table; 
piled everything on the dumb-waiter; gave us our wine 
glasses; and, of his own accord, wheeled the dumb-waiter 
nto the pantry. All this was done in a perfect manner, 
nd he never raised his eyes from what he was about. Yet 
uis very elbows, when he had his back towards me, seemed 
© teem with the expression of his fixed opinion that I was 
xtremely young. 

“Can I do anything more, sir?” 

_I thanked him and said, No; but would he take no dinner 
im self? 

“ None, I am obliged to you, sir.” 

“Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir?” 

“Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford?” 

_“ I should imagine that he might be here to-morrow, sir. 
Tather thought he might have been here to-day, sir. The 
aistake is mine, no doubt, sir.’’ 

_“ If you should see him first > said I. 

“hd If you'll excuse me, sir, I don’t think I shall see him 


™ In case you do,” said I, ‘‘ pray say that I am sorry he 
as not here to-day, as an old schoolfellow of his was 
™ Indeed, sir!” and he divided a bow between me and 
faddies, with a glance at the latter. 

$e was moving softly to the door, when, in a forlorn 
Ope of saying something naturally—which I never could, 
this man—l said: 

~ Oh! Littimer!” 

‘Sir Í » 

|, Did you remain long at Yarmouth that time?” 

| Not particularly so, sit.” 

“You saw the boat completed?” 

* Yes, sir. I remained d on purpose to see the boat 


a 
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“I know! He raised his eyes to mine respectful 
“ Mr. Steerforth has not seen it yet, I suppose? ”’ w 

“ I really can’t say, sir. I think—but I, sir, really cat 
say, sir. I wish you good-night.”’ — 

He comprehended everybody present, in the respect 
bow with which he followed these words, and disappear 
My visitors seemed to breathe more freely when he ¥ 
gone; but my own relief was very great, for besides t 
constraint, arising from that extraordinary sense of bei 
at a disadvantage which I always had in this man’s p 
sence, my conscience had embarrassed me with whisp 
that I had mistrusted his master, and I could not repr 
a vague uneasy dread that he might find it out. How 3 
it, having so little in reality to conceal, that I always 
feel as if this man were finding me out? ' 

Mr. Micawber roused me from this reflection, which 7 
blended with a certain remorseful apprehension of seei 
Steerforth himself, by bestowing many encomiums on. 
absent Littimer as a most respectable fellow, and 
thoroughly admirable servant. Mr. Micawber, I may 
mark, had taken his full share of the general bow, and ii 
received it with infinite condescension. 

“ But punch, my dear Copperfield,’’ said Mr. Mic 
ber, tasting it, ‘‘ like time and tide, wait for no man, Al 
it is at the present moment in high flavour. My k 
will you give me your opinion?’’ 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“ Then I will drink,” said Mr. Micawber, “‘ i 


the days when my friend Copperfield and myself \ 
younger, and fought our way in the world side by side 
may say, of myself and Copperfield, in words we have si 
together before now, that— 


‘ We twa’ hae run about the braes 
And pu’d the gowans fine ’ 


—in a figurative point of view—on several occasions: 
am not exactly aware,” said Mr. Micawber, with the 
roll in his voice, and the old indescribable air of say} 
something genteel, ‘‘ what gowans may be, but I he 
no doubt that Copperfield and myself would frequé d 
have taken a pull at them, if it had been feasible.” d 

Mr. Micawber, at the then present moment, took 4 | 
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at his punch. So we all did: Traddles evidently lost in 
wondering at what distant time Mr. Micawber and I could 
possibly have been comrades in the battle of the world. 
‘ Ahem!” said Mr. Micawber, clearing his throat, and 
ming with the punch and with the fire. ‘‘ My dear, 
mother glass?”’ | 
Mrs., Micawber said it must be very little, but we 
ouldn’t allow that, so it was a glassful. , 
‘“ As we are quite confidential here, Mr. Copperfield,’’ 
aid Mrs. Micawber, sipping her punch, ‘‘ Mr. Traddles 
eing a part of our domesticity, I should much like to 
have your opinion on Mr. Micawber’s prospects. For 
orn,’’ said . Micawber, argumentatively, “ as I have 
peatedly said to Mr. Micawber, may be gentlemanly, 
ut it is not remunerative. Commission to the extent of 
o and ninepence in a fortnight cannot, however limited 
ur ideas, be considered remunerative.’’ 
We were all gre upon that. 
“ Then,” said Mrs. Micawber, who prided herself on 
: Eng a clear view of things, and keeping Mr. Micawber 
traight by her woman’s wisdom, when he might otherwise 
O a little crooked, ‘‘ then I ask myself this question. If 
orn is not to be relied upon, what is? Are coals to be relied 
pon? Not at all. We have turned our attention to that 
xperiment, on the suggestion of my family, and we find 
fallacious.” 
Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair with his hands 
î his pockets, eyed us aside, and nodded his head, as 
much as to say that the case was very clearly put. 
“ The articles of corn and coals,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
ill more argumentatively, ‘‘ being equally out of the 
gestion, Mr. Copperfield, I naturally look round the world, 
id say, ‘ What is there in which a person of Mr. Micaw- 
er's talent is likely to succeed?’ And I exclude the doing 
ny hing on commission, because commission is not a cer- 
. What is best suited to a person of Mr. Micawber’s 

far temperament, is, I am convinced, a certainty.” 
Traddles and I both expressed, by a feeling murmur, 
this great discovery was no doubt true of Mr. Micaw- 
and that it did him much credit. 
“T will not conceal from you, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” 
d Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ that J have long felt the Brewing 
isiness to be particularly adapted to Mr. Micawber. 
at Barclay & Perkins! Look at Trumap Hanbury, 
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& Buxton! It is on that extensive footing that M 
Micawber, I know from my own knowledge of him, 
calculated to shine; and the , I am told, a 
e-NOR—mous! But if Mr. Micawber cannot get into tho 
firms—which decline to answer his letters, when he offi 
his sérvices even in an inferior capacity—what is the 1 
of i ay upon that idea? None. I may have a cony 
tion that Mr. Micawber’s manners——’’ 
“Hem! Really, my dear,” inte d Mr. Micawb 
“ My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber, laying | 
brown glove on his hand. ‘‘I may have a convictit 
Mr. Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber s manners peculié 
qualify him for the Banking business. I may ar 
within myself, that if J had a deposit at a banku 
house, the manners of Mr. Micawber, as represent 
that banking-house, would inspire confidence, and m 
extend the connection. But if the various banki 
houses refuse to avail themselves of Mr. Micawh 
abilities, or receive the offer of them with contum 
what is the use of dwelling upon that idea? None. 
to originating a banking-business, I may know that th 
are members of my family who, if they chose to place 
money in Mr. Micawber’s hands, might found an esi 
lishment of that description. But if they do mot che 
to place their money in Mr. Micawber’s hands—whi 
they don’t—what is the use of that? Again I conte 
that we are no further advanced than we were before 
I shook my head, and said, ‘‘ Not a bit,’’ Traddles & 
shook his head, and said, ‘‘ Not a bit.” ‘3 
“ What do I deduce from this?’’ Mrs. Micawber wẹ 
on to say, still with the same air of putting a case luc 
“ What is the conclusion, my dear Mr. Copperfield 
which I am irresistibly brought? Am I wrong in sayi 
it is clear that we must live?”’ 
I answered, ‘‘ Not at all!” and Traddles answer 
‘* Not at all!’’ and I found myself afterwards sagely & 
ing, alone, that a person must either live or die. 
‘“ Just so,’’ returned Mrs. Micawber. “ It is prec 
that. And the fact is, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that 
can not live without something widely different $ 
existing circiastances shortly turning up. Now 4 
convinced myself, and this I have pointed out to 
Micawber several times of late, that things cannot Dé 
pected to turn up of themselves. We must, in a meas’ 
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assist to turn them up. I may be wrong, but I have formed 

that opinion.’’ 

$ Traddles and I applauded it highly. 

“‘ Very well,” said Mrs. Micawber. “‘ Then what do I 

recommend? Here is Mr. Micawber, with a variety of 

jualifications—with great talent i 

_“ Really, my love,’’ said Mr. Micawber. 

_** Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude. Here is Mr. 

Micawber, with a variety of qualifications, with great 

alent—I should say, with genius, but that may be the 
ftiality of a wife——’’ 

Traddles and I both murmured ‘‘ No.” 

“And here is Mr. Micawber without any suitable 

osition or employment. Where does that responsibility 

st? Clearly on society. Then I would make a fact so 

aisgraceful known, and boldly challenge society to set it 

ight. It appears to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield,’’ said 

firs. Micawber, forcibly, ‘‘ that what Mr. Micawber has 

9 do, is to throw down the gauntlet to society, and say, 

a effect, ‘ Show me who will take that up. Let the party 

mmediately step forward.’ ”’ 

I ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this was to be 


f 


By advertising,” said Mrs. Micawber—‘‘ in all the 
pers. It appears to me, that what Mr. Micawber has 
$ do, in justice to himself, in justice to his family, and 
will even go so far as to say in justice to society, by 
hich he has been hitherto overlooked, is to advertise in 
i the papers; to describe himself plainly as so-and-so, 
ith such-and-such qualifications, and to put it thus: 
Now employ me, on remunerative terms, and address, 
x a” to W. M., Post Office, Camden Town.’ ” 

i is idea of Mrs. Micawber’s, my dear Copperfield,” 
id Mr. Micawber, making his shirt-collar meet in front 
his chin, and glancing at me sideways, “‘ is, in fact, 
i@ Leap to which I alluded, when I last had the pleasure 
“Seeing you.” 

M Advertising is rather expensive,” I remarked, dubi- 


| Exactly so!” said Mrs. Micawber, preserving the same 
peal air. “ Quite true, my dear Mr. Copperfield! I 
Wwe made the identical observation to Mr. Micawber. 
‘is for that reason especially, that I think Mr. Micawber 
at (as I have already said, in justice to himself, in 
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justice to his family, and in justice to society) to raise 
a certain sum of money—on a bill.”’ ; J3 
Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, trifled with his 
eye-glass, and cast his eyes up at the ceiling; but I 
thought him observant of Traddles too, who was looking 
at the fire. a 
‘© Tf no member of my family,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, ““ is 
possessed of sufficient natural feeling to negotiate that 
bill—I believe there is a better business-term to expre 
what I mean + 
Mr. Micawber, with his eyes still cast up at the 
suggested ‘‘ Discount.’’ E 
“To discount that bill,’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ them 
my opinion is, that Mr. Micawber should go into the 
City, should take that bill into the Money Market, and 
should dispose of it for what he can get. If the individuals 
in the Money Market oblige Mr. Micawber to sustain a 
great sacrifice, that is between themselves and their con- 
sciences. I view it, steadily, as an investment. I re 
commend Mr. Micawber, my dear Mr. Copperfield, to do 
the same; to regard it as an investment which is sure of 
return, and to make up his mind to any sacrifice.” l 
I felt, but I am sure I don’t know why, that this was 
self-denying and devoted in Mrs. Micawber, and I uttered 
a murmur to that effect. Traddles, who took his tone f 
me, did likewise, still looking at the fire. g 
“ I will not,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, finishing her punch 
and gathering her scarf about her shoulders, preparatory 
to her withdrawal to my bedroom: ‘“‘ I will not protract 
these remarks on the subject of Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary 
affairs. At your fireside, my dear Mr. Copperfield, and im 
the presence of Mr. Traddles, who, though not so old 2 
friend, is quite one of ourselves. I could not refrain from 
making you acquainted with the course J advise Mr. Mica 
ber to take. I fcel that the time is arrived when Mr. 
Micawber should exert himself and—I will add—asser 
himself, and it appears to me that these are the means. |] 
am aware that I am merely a female, and that a masculing 
judgment is usually considered more competent to the dis 
cussion of such questions; still I must not forget that, wi 
I lived at home with my papa and mama, my papa was i 
the habit of saying, ‘ Emma’s form is fragile, bat Hes asy 
of a subject is inferior to none.’ That my papa was toi 
partial, I well know; but that he was an observer © 
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character in some degree, my duty and my reason equally 
forbid me to doubt. 

With these words, and resisting our entreaties that she 
would grace the remaining circulation of the punch with her 
presence, Mrs. Micawber retired to my bedroom. And 
really I felt that she was a noble woman—the sort of woman 
who might have been a Roman matron, and done all man- 
ner of heroic things, in times of public trouble. = 

In the fervour of this impression, I congratulated Mr. 
Micawber on the treasure he possessed. So did Traddles. 
Mr. Micawber extended his hand to each of us in succession, 
and then covered his face with his pocket-handkerchief, 
which I think had more snuff upon it than he was aware 
of. He then returned to the punch, in the highest state of 
exhilaration. 

He was full of eloquence. He gave us to understand that 
in our children we lived again, and that, under the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulties, any accession into their number 
was doubly welcome. He said that Mrs. Micawber had 
latterly had her doubts on this point, but that he had dis- 
pelled them and reassured her. As to her family, they were 
totally unworthy of her, and their sentiments were utterly 
indifferent to him, and they might—I quote his own expres- 
sion—go to the Devil. 

Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm eulogy on Traddles. 
e said Traddles was a character, to the steady virtues of 
which he (Mr. Micawber) could lay no claim, but which, he 
thanked Heaven, he could admire. He feelingly alluded to 
the young lady, unknown, whom Traddles had honoured 
with his affection, and who had reciprocated that affection 
ay honouring and blessing Traddles with her affection. Mr. 

wber pledged her. So did I. Traddles thanked us 
both, by saying, with a simplicity and honesty I had sense 
enough to be quite charmed with, “ I am very much 
pbliged to you indeed. And I do assure you, she’s the 
dearest girl !——’’ 

Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, after that, of 
hinting, with the utmost delicacy and ceremony, at the 
State of my affections. Nothing but the serious assurance 
of his friend Copperfield to the contrary, he observed, could 
deprise him of the om pee that his friend Copperfield 
loved and was beloved. After feeling very hot and un- 
comfortable for some time, and after a good deal of blush- 

, stammering, and denying, I said, having my glass in 
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my hand, ‘‘ Well! I would give them D. 1” which so ex: 
cited and gratified Mr. Micawber, that he ran with a glass 
of punch into my bedroom, in order that Mrs. Micawbe: 
might drink D., who drank it with enthusiasm, ying 
from within, in a shrill voice, ‘‘ Hear, hear! My dear Mr 
po gre I am delighted. Hear!” and tapping at th 
wall, by way of applause. 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more worldly turn 
Mr. Micawber telling us that he found Camden Tow. 
inconvenient, and that the first thing he contemplate 
doing, when the advertisement should have been the caus 
of something satisfactory turning up, was to move. Hi 
mentioned a terrace at the western end of Oxford Stree 
fronting Hyde Park, on'which he had always had his eyes 
but which he did not expect to attain immediately, as if 
would require a large establishment. There would prof 
bably be an interval, he explained, in which he should 
content himself with the upper part of a house over some} 
respectable place of business—say in Piccadilly—whic 
would be a cheerful situation for Mrs. Micawber; a1 
where, by throwing out a bow window, or carrying up tl 
roof another storey, or making some little alteration 
that sort, they might live, comfortably and reputably, ft 
a few years. atever was reserved for him, he express. 
said, or wherever his abode might be, we might rely on th 
—there would always be a room for Traddles, and a kni 
and fork for me. We acknowledged his kindness; and . 
begged us to forgive his having launched into these prá 
tical and business-like details, and to excuse it as natu 
in one who was making entirely new arrangements in li 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to know if t 
were ready, broke up this particular phase of our friendly 
conversation. She made tea for us in a most agreeable 
manner; and, whenever I went near her, in handing abou 
the tea-cups and bread-and-butter, asked me, in a whisper 
whether D. was fair, or dark, or whether she was short, © 
tall: or something of that kind; which I think I liked 
After tea, we discussed a variety of topics before the fi 
and Mrs. Micawber was good enough to sing us (in a smal 
thin, flat voice, which I remember to have considered when 
I first knew her, the very table-beer of acoustics) the 
favourite ballads of ‘‘ The Dashing White Sergeant,” amd 
“ Little Tafflin.’’ For both of these songs Mrs. Mic 
had been famous when she lived at home. Mr. Micawbé 
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told us, that when he heard her sing the first one, on 
the first occasion of his seeing her beneath the parental 
roof, she had attracted his attention in an extraordinary 
degree; but that when it came to Little Tafflin, he had 
resolved to win that woman or perish in the attempt. 

It was between ten and eleven o’clock when Mrs. Micaw- 
ber rose to replace her cap in the paper parcel, and to 
put on her bonnet. Mr. Micawber took the opportunity 
of Traddles putting on his greatcoat, to slip a letter into 
my hand, with a request that I would read it at my leisure. 
I also took the opportunity of my holding a candle over 
the banisters, to light them down, when Mr. Micawber 
was going first, leading Mrs. Micawber, and Traddles was 
following with the cap, to detain Traddles for a moment 
on the top of the stairs. 

“ Traddles,” said I, ‘‘ Mr. Micawber don’t mean any 
arm, poor fellow; but, if I were you, I wouldn’t lend him 


“ g.» y 
4 My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, smiling, ‘‘ 1 

haven’t got anything to lend.” l 
“ You have got a name, you know,” said I. 
“ Oh! You call that something to lend?” returned 
raddles, with a thoughtful look. 

** Certainly.’’ 

“ Oh!” said Traddles. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure! I am very 
much obliged to you, Copperfield; but—I am afraid I have 
at him that already.’’ 


* No,” said Traddles. ‘‘ Not for that one. This is the 
irst I have heard of that one. I have been thinking that 
ie will most likely propose that one, on the way home. 
fine’s another.”’ 

“ I hope there will be nothing wrong about it,” said I. 
“I hope not,’ said Traddles. ‘‘I should think not, 
though, because he told me, only the other day, that it was 
rovided for. That was Mr. Micawber’s expression. ‘ Pro- 
de dì for.’ LE 

Mr. Micawber looking up at this juncture to where we 
ere standing, I had only time to repeat my caution. 
faddies thanked me, and descended. But I was much 
raid, when I observed the good-natured manner in which 
went down with the cap in his hand, and gave Mrs. 
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Micawber his arm, that he would be carried into the Money 
Market neck and heels. 
I returned to my fireside, and was musing, yam elie: 
and half-laughingly, on the character of Mr. Micawber a 
the old relations between us, when I heard a quick ea 
ascending the stairs. At first, I thought it was Traddles 
coming back for something Mrs. Micawber had left —— 
but as the step approached, I knew it, and felt my hea 
beat high, and the blood rush to my face, for it was Steer 
forth’s. | 

I was never unmindful of Agnes, and she never left tha 
sanctuary in my thoughts—if I may call it so—where I hi 
placed her from the first. But when he entered, and stoo 
before me with his hand out, the darkness that had falle 
on him changed to light, and I felt confounded and ashame 
of having doubted one I loved so heartily. I loved h 
none the less; I thought of her as the same benignani 
gentle angel in my life; I reproached myself, not her, wi 
having done him an injury; and I would have made h 
any atonement if I had known what to make, and how 
make it. 

“ Why, Daisy, old boy, dumfoundered !’’ laughed Stee 
forth, shaking my hand heartily, and throwing it g 
away. ‘‘ Have I detected you in another feast, you Syba 
ite! These Doctors’ Commons fellows are the gayest me 
in town, I believe, and beat us sober Oxford people all- 
nothing ! 1” His bright glance went merrily round the roo 
as he took the seat on the sofa opposite me, which Mi 
Micawber had recently vacated, and stirred the fire iz 
a blaze. 

‘“ I was so surprised at first,’’ said I, giving him w 
come with all the cordiality I felt, ‘‘ ‘that I had hardly 
breath to greet you with, Steerforth.’ 

‘““ Well, the sight of me ts good an sore eyes, as 
Scotch say,’’ replied Steerforth, ‘‘ and so is the sight i 
you, Daisy, in full bloom. How are you, my Bacchana 1?” 

‘*T am very well,’’ said I; “ and not at all Bacchanaliar 
to-night, though I confess to another party of three.”’ rf 

$ All of whom I met in'the street, talking loud in you! 
praise,’’ returned Steerforth. “< Who’s our friend in 
tights? ”’ 

I gave him the best idea I could, in a few words, of M 
Micawber. He laughed heartily at my feeble portra it 0 
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that gentleman, and said he was a man to know, and he 
must know him. 

_“* But who do you suppose our other friend is?” said I, 
in my turn. : 

_“* Heaven knows,” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Not a bore, I 
hope? I thought he looked a little like one.”’ 

“ Traddles!” I replied, triumphantly. 

“ Who’s he,” asked Steerforth in his careless way. 

“ Don’t you remember Traddles? Traddles in our room 
at Salem House?”’ 

“ Oh! That fellow!” said Steerforth, beating a lump of 
coal on the top of the fire, with the poker. ‘‘ Is he as soft 
as ever? And where the deuce did you pick him up?” 

I extolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I could; for I 
felt that Steerforth rather slighted him. Steerforth, dis- 
missing the subject with a light nod and a smile, and the 
remark that he would be glad to see the old fellow too, for 
he had always been an odd fish, inquired if I could give 
him anything to eat? During most of this short dialogue, 
when he had not béen speaking in a wild vivacious man- 
ner, he had sat idly beating on the lump of coal with the 
poker. I observed that he did the same thing while I was 
setting out the remains of the pigeon-pie, and so forth. 

“ Why, Daisy, here’s a supper for a king!’’ he exclaimed, 
starting out of his silence with a burst, and taking his 

sat at the table. ‘‘ I shall do it justice, for I have come 
from Yarmouth.”’ 
Ei thought you came from Oxford?” I returned. 
‘“ Not I,” said Steerforth. ‘‘I have been seafaring— 
etter employed.” 
“ Littimer was here to-day, to inquire for you,” I re- 
marked, ‘‘ and I understood him that you were at Oxford; 
: gh, now I think of it, he certainly did not say so.’’ 
ittimer is a greater fool than I thought him, to have 
ben inquiring for me at all,’ said Steerforth, jovially 
pouring out a glass of wine, and drinking to me. ‘' As 
understanding him, you are a cleverer fellow than most 
f us, Daisy, if you can do that.” 
_** That’s true, indeed,” said I, moving my chair to the 
“ Sọ you have been at Yarmouth, Steerforth!’’ 
ed to know all about it. “ Have you been there 


ae 


“F No,” he returned. “ An escapade of a week or so.” 
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“ And how are they all? Of course, little Emily is nc 
married yet?” ; À 

‘“ Not yet. Going to be, I believe—in so many weeks 
or months, or something or other. I have not seen muc 
of ’em. By the by;’’ he laid down his knife and fork 
which he had been using with great diligence, and bega 
feeling in his pockets; ‘‘ I have a letter for you.” 

‘* From whom?” 

“ Why, from your old nurse,” he returned, taking som 
papers out of his breast pocket. “ ‘ J. Steerforth, Esquir 
debtor, to the Willing Mind; that’s not it. Patience, a 
we'll find it presently. Old what’s-his-name’s in a ba 
way, and it’s about that, I believe.” 

“ Barkis, do you mean?” 

‘« Yes!” still feeling in his pockets, and looking ov 
their contents; ‘‘ it’s all over with poor Barkis, I am afrai 
i saw a little apothecary there—surgeon, or whatever 
is—who brought your worship into the world. He w 
mighty learned about the case, to me; but the upshot 
his opinion was, that the carrier was making his l 
journey rather fast.—Put your hand into the breast-pocke 
of my greatcoat on the chair yonder, and I think youl 
find the letter. Is it there?”’ d 

“ Here it is!’’ said I. 

‘* That’s right!’’ 

It was from Peggotty; something less legible than us 
and brief. It informed me of her husband’s hopeless sta 
and hinted at his being “‘ a little nearer ’’ than heretofc 
and consequently more difficult to manage for his ¢ 
comfort. It said nothing of her weariness and watchi 
and praised him highly. It was written with a plé 
unaffected, homely piety that I knew to be genuine, af 
ence with ‘‘ my duty to my ever darling ’’—meal 
myself. 
r While I deciphered it, Steerforth continued to eat 

rink. e 

“ Its a bad job,” he said, when I had done; ““ buti 
sun sets every day, and people die every minute, and W 
mustn’t be scared by the, common lot. If we failed to He 
our own, because that equal foot at all men’s doors 
heard knocking somewhere, every object in this world wt 
slip from us. No! Ride on! Rough-shod if need? 
smooth-shod if that will do, but ride on! Ride on Ov 
all obstacles, and win the race!’’ -D 
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“ And win what race?” said I. 

k; The race that one has started in,’ said he. ‘‘ Ride 
I noticed, I remember, as he paused, looking at me 
with his handsome head a little thrown back, and his 
glass raised in his hand, that, though the freshness of the 
sea-wind was on his face, and it was ruddy, there were 
traces in it, made since I last saw it, as if he had applied 
himself to some habitual strain of the fervent energy which, 
when roused, was so passionately roused within him. I 
had it in my thoughts to remonstrate with him upon his 
desperate way of pursuing any fancy that he took—such 
s this buffeting of rough seas, and braving of hard 
yveather, for example—when my mind glanced off to the 
mediate subject of our conversation again, and pursued 
“I tell you what, Steerforth,’’ said I, “if your high 
pirits will listen to me——’’ 

“ They are potent spirits, and will do whatever you 
ike,” he answered, moving from the table to the fireside 


a 


“ Then I tell you what, Steerforth. I think I will go 
own and see my old nurse. It is not that I can do her 
my good, or render her any real service; but she is so 
tached to me that my visit will have as much effect on 
er, as if I could do both. She will take it so kindly 
hat it will be a comfort and support to her. It is no 
reat effort to make, I am sure, for such a friend as she 
s5 been to me. Wouldn’t you go a day’s journey, if you 
ere in my place?’’ 
His face was thoughtful, and he sat considering a little 
efore he answered, in a low voice, “ Well! go. You can 
9 no harm.” 
“ You have just come back,” said I, ‘‘ and it would be 
vain to ask you to go with me?”’ 
™ Quite,” he returned. ‘‘ I am for Highgate to-night. 
Rave not seen my mother this long time, and it lies upon 
ly conscience, for it’s something to be loved as she loves 
al son.—Bah! Nonsense!—You mean to go 
‘morrow, I supposé?’ he said, holding me out at arm’s 
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come and stay a few days with us. Here I am, on purpost 
to bid you, and you fly off to Yarmouth !” 

“ You are a nice fellow to talk of flying off, Steerfo: 
who are always running wild on some unknown expeditic 
or other!” 

He looked at me for a moment without speaking, an 
then rejoined, still holding me as before, and giving 
a shake— 

‘Come! Say the next day, and pass as much of 
morrow as you can with us! Who knows when we mz 
meet again, else? Come! Say the next day! I want ye 
fo stand between Rosa Dartle and me, and keep 
asunder.” 

‘“ Would you love each other too much, without me?”’ 

“ Yes; or hate,” laughed Steerforth; ‘‘ no matter whi 
Come! Say the next day!’’ 

I said the next day; and he put on his greatcoat, ar 
lighted his cigar, and set off to walk home. Finding hi 
in his intention, I put on my own greatcoat (but did m 
light my own cigar, having had enough of that for o 
while) and walked with him as far as the open road: a d 
road, then, at night. He was in great spirits all t 
way; and when we parted, and I looked after him goiñ 
so gallantly and airily homeward, I thought of his sayin 
“ Ride on over all obstacles, and win the race!” al 
wished, for the first time, that he had some worthy 
to run. 

I was undressing in my own room, when Mr. Micawber| 
letter tumbled on the floor. Thus reminded of it, I brok 
the seal and read as follows. It was dated an hour and 
half before dinner. I am not sure whether I hi 
mentioned that, when Mr. Micawber was at any particula 
desperate crisis, he used a sort of legal phraseology : wh 
he seemed to think equivalent to winding up his affairs 


‘* Sir—for I dare not say, my dear Copperfield. 
‘“ It is expedient that I should inform you that 
undersigned is Crushed. Some flickering efforts to sf 
you the premature knowledge of his calamitous positi 
you may observe in him this day; but hope 
sunk beneath the horizon, and the undersigned is Crush 
“ The present communication is penned within 
personal range (I cannot call it the society) of an individi 
in a state closely bordering on intoxication, employed by 
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broker. That individual is in legal possession of the 


be found in the fact, that a friendly acceptance granted to 
the undersigned, by the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas 
raddles, for the sum of {23 4s. 94d. is overdue, and is 
JOT provided for. Also, in the fact, that the living responsi- 
bilities clinging to the undersigned, will, in the course of 
nature be increased by the sum of one more helpless victim; 
whose miserable appearance may be looked for—in round 
numbers—at the expiration of a period not exceeding six 
unar months from the present date. é 

‘“ After premising thus much, it would be a work oi 
ation to add, that dust and ashes are for ever 


“ WILKINS MICAWBER.”’ 


oor Traddles! I knew enough of Mr. Micawber by this 
ime, to foresee that he might be expected to recover the 
plow; but my night’s rest was sorely distressed by thoughts 
f Traddles, and of the curate’s daughter, who was one of 
en, down in Devonshire, and who was such a dear girl, 
nd who would wait for Traddles (ominous praise!) until 
s was sixty, or any age that could be mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


I VISIT STEERFORTH AT HIS HOME AGAIN 


wanted leave of absence for a short time; and as I 
not in the receipt of any salary, and consequently wa 
not obnoxious to the implacable Jorkins, there was no di | 
culty about it. I took that opportunity, with my voi 
sticking in my throat, and my sight failing as I uttered th 
words, to express my hope that Miss Spenlow was qt it 
well; to which Mr. Spenlow replied, with no more emotic 
than if he had been speaking of an ordinary human bein, 
that he was much obliged to me, and she was very wel 
We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician order 
roctors, were treated with so much consideration, that 
was almost my own master at all times. As I did r 
care, however, to get to Highgate before one or Ww 
o'clock in the day, and as we had another little exco 
munication case in court that morning, which was ca 
The office of the Judge promoted by Tipkins again 
Bullock for his soul’s correction, I passed an hour 
two in attendance on it with Mr. Spenlow very agreeabl 
It arose out of a scuffle between two churchwardens, O 
of whom was alleged to have pushed the other agaif 
a pump; the handle of which pump projecting into a sche 
house, which school-house was under a gable of the church 
roof, made the push an ecclesiastical offence. It was al 
amusing case; and sent me up to Highgate, on the b@ 
of the stage-coach, thinking about the Commons, and v i 
Mr. Spenlow had said about touching the Commons ait 
bringing down the country. i 
Mrs. Steerforth was pleased to see me, and so was R 
Dartle. I was agreeably surprised to find that Littime 
was not there, and that we were attended by a modes 
little parlour-maid, with blue ribbons in her cap, whos 
eye it was much more pleasant, and much less disconcef 
ing, to catch by accident, than the eye of that respectaDl 
man. But what I particularly observed, before I Be 
been half an hour in the house, was the close and atte 
tive watch Miss Dartle kept upon me; and the lurk 
manner in which she seemed to compare my face Wi 
Steerforth’s, and Steerforth’s with mine, and to lie in We 


[rrazted Teave to Mr. Spenlow in the morning, 
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for something to come out between the two. So surely as 
I looked towards her, did I see that eager visage, with its 
gaunt black eyes and searching brow, intent on mine; or 
ing suddenly from mine to Steerforth’s; or compre- 
hending both of us at once. In this lynx-like scrutiny 
she was so far from faltering when she saw I observed it, 
‘that at such a time she only fixed her piercing look upon 
me with a more intent expression still. Blameless as I 
was, and knew that I was, in reference to any wrong she 
could possibly suspect me of, I shrunk before her strange 
eyes, quite unable to endure their hungry lustre. 

All day, she seemed to pervade the whole house. If I 
talked to Steerforth in his room, I heard her dress rustle 
in the little gallery outside. When he and I engaged in 
some of our old exercises on the lawn behind the house, 
I saw her face pass from window to window, like a wan- 
dering light, until it fixed itself in one, and watched us. 
When we all four went out walking in the afternoon, she 
closed her thin hand on my arm like a spring, to keep me 
back, while Steerforth and his mother went on out of hear- 
ing: and then spoke to me. 

** You have been a long time,” she said, ‘‘ without com- 
ing here. Is your profession really so engaging and interest- 
ing as to absorb your whole attention? I ask because I 
always want to be informed, when I am ignorant. Is it 
really, though?”’ 

I replied that I liked it well enough, but that I certainly 
tould not claim so much for it. 

“ Oh! I am glad to know that, because I always like to 
be put right when I am wrong,” said Rosa Dartle. ‘‘ You 
mean it is a little dry, perhaps?”’ 

_ Well, I replied; perhaps it was a little dry. 

“Oh! and that’s a reason why you want relief and 
change—excitement, and ail that?’’ said she. ‘‘ Ah! very 
ge, But isn’t it a little—eh?—for him; I don’t mean 


A quick glance of her eye towards the spot where Steer- 
h was walking, with his mother leaning on his arm, 
wed me whom she meant; but beyond that, I was quite 
lost. And I looked so, I have no doubt. 

~" Don’t it—I don’t say that it does, mind I want to 
know—don’t it rather engross him? Don’t it make him, 
Serhaps, a little more remiss than usual in his visits to his 
blindly doting—-eh?’’ With another quick glance at them, 
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and such a glance at me as seemed to look into my inner. 
most thoughts. 4 

‘“ Miss Dartle,” I returned, “ pray do not think——’ 

‘*T don’t!’’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, dear me, don’t sup tha’ 
I think anything! I am not suspicious. I y ask & 
question. I don’t state any opinion. I want to found ar 
opinion on what you tell me. Then, it’s not so? Well! 
am very glad to know it.’’ 4 

‘“ It certainly is not the fact,” said I, perplexed, ‘‘ tha 
I am accountable for Steerforth’s having been away from 
home longer than usual—if he has been: which I really 
don’t know at this moment, unless I understand it fron 
you. I have not seen him this long while, until las 


‘* Indeed, Miss Dartle, no!’’ 
As she looked full at me, I saw her face grow sharpe 
and paler, and the marks of the old wound lengthen ou 
until it cut through the disfigured lip, and deep into th 
nether lip, and slanted down the face. There was some= 
thing positively awful to me in this, and in the brightnes 
of her eyes, as she said, looking fixedly at me— 
‘* What is he doing?” | 
I repeated the words, more to myself than her, being sd 
amazed. | 
‘* What is he doing?” she said, with an eagerness that 
seemed enough to consume her like a fire. ‘‘ In what is 
that man assisting him, who never looks at me without 
an inscrutable falsehood in his eyes? If you are honour- 
able and faithful, I don’t ask you to betray your friend, T 
ask you only to tell me, is it anger, is it hatred, is if 
pride, is it restlessness, is it some wild fancy, is it love; 
what is it, that is leading him?”’ 
“ Miss Dartle,” I returned, ‘‘ how shall I tell you, $ 
that you will believe me, that I know of nothing in Steer 
forth different from what there was when I first came here 
I can think of nothing. I firmly believe there is nothing 
I hardly understand, even, what you mean.” 3am 
As she still looked fixedly at me, a twitching or throb 
bing, from which I could not dissociate the idea of pain. 
came into that cruel mark; and lifted up the corner of hei 
lip as if with scorn, or with a pity that despised its ob 
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the fire to shade her face, I had compared it in my thoughts 
to fine porcelain—and saying, in a quick, fierce, passion- 
ate way, ‘‘ I swear you to secrecy about this!” said not a 
word more. | 

Mrs. Steerforth was particularly happy in her son’s 
society, and Steerforth was, on this occasion, particularly 
attentive and respectful to her. It was very interesting to 
me to see them together, not only on account of their 
mutual affection, but bocause of the strong personal re- 
semblance betwen them, and the manner in which what 
was haughty or impetuous in him was softened by age and 
sex in her, to a gracious dignity. I thought, more than 
once, that it was well no serious cause of division had ever 
come between them; or two such natures—I ought rather to 
express it, two such shades of the same nature—might have 
been harder to reconcile than the two extremest opposites 
in creation. The idea did not originate in my own discern- 
ment, I am bound to confess, but in a speech of Rosa 
Dartle’s. 

She said at dinner— | 

“ Oh, but do tell me, though, somebody, because I have 
been thinking about it all day, and I want to know.” 

“ You want to know what, Rosa?” returned Mrs. Steer- 
forth. ‘‘ Pray, pray, Rosa, do not be mysterious.’ 

‘“ Mysterious!” she cried. ‘‘ Oh! really? Do you 
consider me so?’ 

“ Do I constantly entreat you,” said Mrs. Steerforth, 
“to speak plainly, in your own natural manner?’’ 

“« Oh! then, this is not my natural manner?’’ she re- 

ined. ‘“‘ Now you must really bear with me, because I 
ask for information. We never know ourselves.”’ 

“ It has become a second nature,’’ said Mrs. Steerforth, 
without any displeasure; ‘‘ but I remember—and so must 

ou, I think—when your manner was different, Rosa; 
when it was not so guarded, and was more trustful.’’ 

“ I am sure you are right,” she returned; ‘‘ and so it is 
that bad habits grow upon one! Really? Less guarded 
and more trustful? How can I, imperceptibly, have 
changed, I wonder! Well, that’s very odd! I must study 
to ge my former self.” 

“ Í wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with a smile. 
** Oh! really will, you know!” she answered. ‘“‘I 
will learn frankness from—let me see—from James.” 

“You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,” said Mrs. Steer- 
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forth, quickly—for there was always some effect of 
casm in what Rosa Dartle said, though it was said, as this 
was, in the most unconscious manner in the world—‘‘ in a 
better school.”’ as 

‘“ That I am sure of,’ she answered, with uncommot! 
fervour. ‘‘ If I am sure of anything, of course, you knov 
I am sure of that.” i 

Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret having been ¢ 
little nettled; for she presently said, in a kind tone— 

‘* Well, my dear Rosa, we have not heard what it i 
that you want to be satisfied about?’’ 

‘‘ That I want to be satisfied about?’’ she replied, with 
provoking coldness. ‘‘ Oh! It was only whether people, 
who are like each other in their moral constitution—is tha 
the phrase?” E 

** Its as good a phrase as another,” said Steerforth. — 

‘* Thank you :—whether people, who are like each othe 
in their moral constitution, are in greater danger thar 
people not so circumstanced, supposing any serious caus 
of variance to arise betwen them, of being divided angrih 
and deeply?” g: 

‘“ I should say yes,’’ said Steerforth. É | 

““ Should you?” she retorted. ‘‘ Dear me! Supposing 
then, for instance—any unlikely thing will do for a sup 
oe you and your mother were to have a seriou 
quarrel.” E 

‘“My dear Rosa,” interposed Mrs. Steerforth, laugh 
ing good-humouredly, ‘‘ suggest some other supposition 
James and I know our duty to each other better, I pray 
Heaven!” a 

“ Oh!’’ said Miss Dartle, nodding her head thoughtfully 
‘To be sure. That would prevent it? Why, of cours 
it would. Ex-actly. Now, I am glad I have been i 
foolish as to put the case, for it is so very good to kno 
that your duty to each other would prevent it! Thar 
you very much.” . 

One other little circumstance connected with Miss Dart 
I must not omit; for I had reason to remember it there 
after, when all the irremediable past was rendered plaii 
During the whole of this day, but especially from th 
period of it, Steerforth exerted himself with his utmo 
skill, and that was with his utmost ease, to charm th 
singuiar creature into a pleasant and pleased companio 
That he should succeed, was no matter of surprise to mê. 
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That she should struggle against the fascinating influence 
of his delightful art—delightful nature I thought it then 
—did not surprise me either; for I knew that she was 
sometimes jaundiced and perverse. I saw her features 
and her manner slowly change; I saw her look at him 
with growing admiration; I saw her try, more and more 
faintly, but always angrily, as if she condemned a weak- 
ness in herself, to resist the captivating power that he 
possessed; and finally, I saw her sharp glance soften, and 
her smile become quite gentle, and I ceased to be afraid 
of her as I had really been all day, and we all sat about 
the fire, talking and laughing together, with as little reserve 
as if we had been children. 

Whether it was because we had sat there so long, or 
because Steerforth was resolved not to lose the advantage 
he had gained, I do not know; but we did not remain in 
the dining-room more than five minutes after her departure. 
“ She is playing her harp,” said Steerforth, softly, at 
the drawing-room door, ‘‘ and nobody but my mother has 
heard her do that, I believe, these three years.’’ He said 
it with a curious smile, which was gone directly; and we 
went into the room and found her alone. 

“ Don’t get up!’’ said Steerforth (which she had already 
done); ‘‘ my dear Rosa, don’t! Be kind for once, and sing 
an Irish song.”’ 

‘* What do you care for an Irish song?’’ she returned. 

‘“ Much!” said Steerforth. ‘‘ Much more than for any 
other. Here is Daisy, too, loves music from his soul. 
Sing us an Irish song, Rosa! and let me sit and listen as 
Í used to do.”’ 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which she 
had risen, but sat himself near the harp. She stood 
beside it for some little while, in a curious way, going 
through the motion of playing it with her right hand, but 
mot sounding it. At length she sat down, and drew it to 
her with one sudden action, and played and sang. 

I don’t know what it was, in her touch or voice, that. 
made that song the most unearthly I have ever heard i 
my life, or can imagine. There was something fearfun 
in the reality of it. It was as if it had never been written, 
or set to music, but sprung out of the passion within helt 
which found imperfect utterance in the low sounds of he: 
voice, and crouched again when all was still. I was dum'y 
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when she leaned beside the harp again, playing it, but no 
sounding it, with her right hand. 1oy 

A minute more, and this had roused me from my trance 
—Steerforth had left his seat, and gone to her, and ha 
put his arm laughingly about her, and had said, “‘ Com 
Rosa, for the future we will love each other very much! 
And she had struck him, and had thrown him off w: 
the fury of a wild cat, and had burst out of the room. _ 

¥ at is the matter with Rosa?’’ said Mrs. Steerfortl 
coming in. i 

“ She has been an angel, mother,” returned Steerfort 
“ for a little while; and has run into the opposite extrem 
since, by way of compensation.’’ 

‘“ You should be careful not to irritate her, Jame 
Her temper has been soured, remember, and ought ni 
to be tried.” 

Rosa did not come back; and no other mention we 
made of her, until I went with Steerforth into his roo 
to say good-night. Then he laughed about her, and ask 
me if I had ever seen such a fierce little piece of imcor 
prehensibility. 

I expressed as much of my astonishment as was the 
capable of expression, and asked if he could guess what. 
was that she had taken so much amiss, so suddenly. 

‘Oh, Heaven knows,’’ said Steerforth. ‘‘ Anyth 
you like—or nothing! I told you she took everythin 
herself included, to a grindstone, and sharpened it. SI 
is an edge-tool, and requires great care in dealing with 
She is always dangerous. Good-night!’’ | 

‘“ Good-night!”” said I, ‘‘ my dear Steerforth! I shall] 
gone before you wake in the morning. Good-night!” 1 

He was unwilling to let me go; and stood, holding mi 
out, with a hand on each of my shoulders, as he had doni 
in my Own room. | 

‘“ Daisy,” he said, with a smile—‘‘ for though the 
not the name your Godfathers and Godmothers gave 
it’s the name I like best to call you by—and I wish 
wish, I wish, you could give it to me!” : 

‘“ Why, so I can, if I choose,” said I. S 
“ Daisy, if anything should ever separate us, you m 

L 
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ou 
think of me at my best, old boy. Come! Let us m: a 
that bargain. Think of me at my best, if circumstance 
should ever part us!” : E C Anea 

“ You have no best to me, Steerforth,” said I, “ar 
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no worst. You are always equally loved and cherished 


So much com ion for having ever wronged him, 
sven by a shapeless thought, did I feel within me, that 
he confession of having done so was rising to my lips. 
But for the reluctance I had to betray the confidence of 
Agnes, but for my uncertainty how to approach the sub- 
ect with no risk of doing so, it would have reached them 
before he said, ‘‘ God bless you, Daisy, and good-night!’’ 
n my doubt, it did not reach them; and we shook hands, 
and we parted. | 

I was up with the dull dawn, and, having dressed as 
quietly as I could, looked into his room. He was fast 
asleep; lying easily, with his head upon his arm, as I 
ad often seen him lie at school. 

The time came in its season, and that was very soon, 
when I almost wondered that nothing troubled his repose, 
as I looked at him. But he slept—let me think of him 
30 again—as I had often seen him sleep at school; and 
hus, in this silent hour, I left him. | 

—Never more, oh God forgive you, Steerforth! to touch 
hat mn hand in love and friendship. Never, never 
more 


CHAPTER XXX 
A LOSS 


GOT down to Yarmouth in the evening and went to 
the inn. I knew that Peggotty’s spare room—my room 
$ was likely to have occupation enough in a little while, 
that great Visitor, before whose presence all the living 
must give place, were not already in the house; so I be- 
ook myself to the inn, and dined there, and engaged my 
It was ten o'clock when I went out. Many of the shops 
ere shut, and the town was dull. When I came to 
aer & Joram’s, I found the shutters up, but the shop 
loor standing open. As I could obtain a perspective view 
of Mr. Omer inside, smoking his pipe by the parlour-door, 
entered, and asked him how he was. 
** Why, bless my life and soul!” said Mr. Omer, ‘‘ how 
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do you find yourself? Take a seat.—Smoke not disagre 
able, I hope?” | ita 
“ By no means,” said I. “ I like it—in somebody e 
pipe.” p- 
“ What, not in your own, eh?’’ Mr. Omer returne 
laughing. ‘‘ All the better, sir. Bad habit for a your 
man. Take a seat. I smoke, myself, for the asthma.” 
Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed a chai 
He now sat down again, very much out of breath, gaspit 
at his pipe as if it contained a supply of that necessar 
without which he must perish. $. 
‘f I am sorry to have heard bad news of Mr. Bz cis, 
said I. -i 
Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, a 
shook his head. : 
““ Do you know how he is to-night?” I asked. 
“ The very question I should have put to you, sir 
returned Mr. Omer, ‘‘ but on account of delicacy. It’s o 
of the drawbacks of our line of business. When a party 
ill, we can’t ask how the party is.’’ q 
The difficulty had not occurred to me; though I had hi 
my apprehensions too, when I went in, of re the o 
tune. On its being mentioned, I recognised it, howe 
and said as much. 
“ Yes, yes, you understand,” said Mr. Omer, noddi 
his head. ‘‘ We durstn’t do it. Bless you, it would be 
shock that the generality of parties mightn’t recover, | 
say ‘Omer & Joram’s compliments, and how do you fit 
yourself this morning ’—or this afternoon—as it may be 
Mr. Omer and I nodded at each other, and Mr. Om 
recruited his wind by the aid of his pipe. | 
“ It’s one of the things that cut the trade off from attem 
tions they could often wish to show,’’ said Mr. Ome | 
‘““ Take myself. If I have known Barkis a year, to mové 
to as he went by, I have known him forty year. But 
can’t go and say ‘ How is he?’ ” an 
I felt it was rather hard on Mr. Omer, and I told H 


SO. a 
“Tm not more self-interested, I hope, than anott 

man,’’ said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Look at me! My wind may f 
me at any moment, and it ain’t likely that, to my OWE 
knowledge, I'd be self-interested under such circumstane 
I say it ain’t likely, in a man who knows his wind will go 
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hen it does go, as if a pair of bellows was cut open; and 
that man a og gee all said Mr. Omer. 
I said, “ Not at all.” 

“ It ain’t that I complain of my line of business,” said 


. Omer. 

“Tt ain’t that. Some good and some bad goes, no 
doubt, to all callings. What I wish is, that parties were 
brought up stronger-minded.’’ 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable face, 
ook several puffs in silence; and then said, resuming his 
irs int— 

rdingly we're obleeged, in ascertaining how Barkis 
es on, to limit ourselves to Em’ly. She knows what our 
eal objects are, and she don’t have any more alarms or 
uspicions about us than if we was so many lambs. Minnie 
nd Joram have just stepped down to the house, in fact 
she’s there, after hours, helping her aunt a bit), to ask 


f it ain’t the passages that’s out of order! ‘ Give me 
reath enough,’ says I to my daughter Minnie, ‘ and PI 
ad passages, my dear.’ ’’ 

He really had no breath to spare, and it was very. alarm- 
ng to see him laugh. When he was again in a condition 
© be talked to, I thanked him for the proffered refresh- 
nent, which I declined, as I had just had dinner, and, ob- 
serving that I would wait, since he was so good as to invite 
ae, until his daughter and his son-in-law came back, I 
guired how little Em’ly was? 

* Well, sir,” said Mr. Omer, removing his pipe, that he 
hight rub his chin; ‘‘ I tell you truly, I shall De glad when 
er marriage has taken place.” 

“ Why so?” I inquired. 

_* Well, she’s unsettled at present,” said Mr. Omer. “ It 
in't that she’s not as pretty as ever, for she’s prettier—I 
© assure you, she is prettier. It ain’t that she don’t work 
5 well as ever, for she does. She was worthy any six, and 
ne is worth @ny six. But somehow she wants heart. If 
bu understand,” said Mr. Omer, after rubbing his chin 
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again, and smoking a little, ‘‘ what I mean in a gener 
way by the expression, ‘ A long pull, and a strong pull, ar 
a pull altogether, my hearties, hurrah!’ I should say 
you that that was—in a general way—what I miss | 
Em’ly.”’ a 
Mr. Omer’s face and manner went for so much, that 
could conscientiously nod my head, as divining his mea 
ing. My quickness of apprehension seemed to please hit 
and he went on: x 
‘* Now, I consider this is principally on account of h 
being in an unsettled state, you see. We have talked 
over a good deal, her uncle and myself, and her sweethea 
and myself, after business; and I consider it is principal 
on account of her being unsettled. You must always 
collect of Em’ly,’’ said Mr. Omer, shaking his head gent 
‘“ that she’s a most extraordinary affectionate little thin 
The proverb says, ‘ You can’t make a silk purse out of 
sow’s ear.’ Well, I don’t know about that. I rather thii 
you may, if you begin early in life. She has made a hor 
out of that old boat, sir, that stone and marble could 
beat.”’ 
‘*T am sure she has!” said I. 
‘““ To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to I 
uncle,’’ said Mr. Omer; ‘‘ to see the way she holds on 
him, tighter and tighter, and closer and closer, every di 
is to see a sight. Now, you know, there’s a struggle goi 
on when that’s the case. Why should it be made a longe 
one than is needful?” a 
I listened attentively to the good old fellow, a 
acquiesced, with all my heart, in what he said. 
‘‘ Therefore, I mentioned to them,” said Mr. Omer, 
a comfortable, easy-going tone, ‘‘ this, I said, ‘ Now, doni 
consider Em’ly nailed down in point of time at all. Mak 
it your own time. Her services have been more valuabl 
than was supposed; her learning has been quicker tha 
was supposed; Omer & Joram can run their pen throu} 
what remains; and she’s free when you wish. If she like 
to make any little arrangement. afterwards, in the way ‘ 
doing any little thing for us at home, very well. If $t 
don’t, very well still. We're no losers anyhow.’ EC 
don’t you see,’’ said Mr. Omer, touching me with his 
“it ain’t likely that a man so short of breath as mysel 
and a grandfather too, would go and strai points with 
little bit of a blue-eyed blossom, like her?’’ =e 
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“ Not at all, I am certain,” said I. 7 
_* Not at all! You are right!” said Mr. Omer. “ Well, 
ir, her oye know it’s a cousin she’s going to be 
married to?’’ 
“ Oh, yes,” I replied. ‘‘ I know him well.’’ 
“* Of course you do,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Well, sir! Her 
usin being, as it appears, in good work, and well to do, 
thanked me in a very manly sort of manner for this (con- 
lucting himself altogether, I must say, in a way that gives 
me a high opinion of him), and went and took as comfort- 
ble a little house as you or I could wish to clap eyes on. 
Phat little house is now furnished right through, as neat 
ad complete as a doll’s parlour; and but for Barkis’s ill- 
ess having taken this bad turn, poor fellow, they would 
ave been man and wife—lI daresay, by this time. As it is, 
Ihere’s a postponement.”’ 

m And Emily, Mr. Omer?” I inquired. ““ Has. she 
scome more settled?’’ 
“ Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing his double 
hin again, ‘‘ can’t naturally be expected. The prospect 
f the change and separation, and all that, is, as one may 
ay, close to her and far away from her, both at once. 
Barkis’s death needn’t put it off much, but his lingering 
night. Anyway, it’s an uncertain state of matters, you 
a. eee,’ said I. 
“ Consequently,” pursued Mr. Omer, ‘‘ Em’ly’s still a 
tle down, and a little fluttered; perhaps, upon the whole, 
he’s more so than she was. Every day she seems to get 
onder and fonder of her uncle, and more loath to part from 
Jl of us. A kind word from me brings the tears into her 
yes; and if you was to see her with my daughter Minnie’s 
tle g you’d never forget it. Bless my heart alive!” 
id Mr. Omer, pondering, ‘‘ how she loves that child!’’ 
ae 2o favourable an opportunity, it occurred to me 
Ø ask Mr. Omer, before our conversation should be inter- 
uptec by the return of his daughter and her husband, 
heth e knew anything of Martha. 
-" Ahl” he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking very 
lich dejected. ‘‘ No good. A sad story, sir, however you 
ome to know it. I never thought there was harm in the 
irl. I wouldn’t wish to mention it before my daughter 
finnie—for she'd take me up directly—but I never did. 
one of us ever did.” 
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Mr. Omer, hearing his daughter’s footstep before I hear 


it, touched me with his pipe, and shut up one eye, as é 
caution. She and her husband came in immediatel 
afterwards. 4 

Their report was, that Mr. Barkis was “‘ as bad as ba 
could be ’’; that he was quite unconscious; and that Mi 
Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, on going awa 
just now, that the College of Physicians, the College ¢ 
Surgeons, and the Apothecaries’ Hall, if they were al 
called in together, couldn’t help him. He was past bot 
Colleges, Mr. Chillip said, and the Hall could only poisoj 
him. ; 

Hearing this, and learning that Mr. Peggotty was there 
I determined to go to the house at once. I bade good-nigh 
to Mr. Omer, and to Mr. and Mrs. Joram; and directed m 
steps thither, with a solemn feeling, which made Mr. Bark 
quite a new and different creature. 

My low tap at the door was answered by Mr. Peggo 
He was not so much surprised to see me as I had expecte 
I remarked this in Peggotty, too, when she came dow 
and I have seen it since; and I think, in the expectatio 
of that dread surprise, all other changes and surpris 
dwindle into nothing. 

I shook hands with Mr. Peggotty, and passed into thi 
kitchen, while he softly closed the door. Little Emily was 
sitting by the fire, with her hands before her face. Ha 
was standing near her. | 

We spoke in whispers; listening, between whiles, for an 
sound in the room above. I had not thought of it on thé 
occasion of my last visit, but how strange it was to mi 
now, to miss Mr. Barkis out of the kitchen! | 

“This is very kind of you, Mas'r Davy,” said Mf 
Peggotty. 

‘ It is uncommon kind,” said Ham. 

“ Em’ly, my dear,” cried Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ See here 
Here’s Mas’r Davy come! What, cheer up, pretty! No 
a wured to Mas’r Davy?”’ l 

There was a trembling upon her, that I can see now 
The coldness of her hand when I touched it, I can feel y 
Its only sign of animation was to shrink from mine; a 
then she glided from the chair, and, creeping to the othe 
side of her uncle, bowed herself, silently and tremblin; 
still, upon his breast. 2 

“ It’s such a loving art,” said Mr. Peggotty, sm 
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her rich hair with his great hard hand, ‘‘ that it can’t abear 
the sorrer of this. It’s nat’ral in young folk, Mas’r Davy, 
hen they’re new to these here trials, and timid, like my 
little bird—it’s nat’ral.’’ 
‘She clung the closer to him, but neither lifted up her 
lace, nor spoke a word. 

“It’s getting late, my dear,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘“‘ and 
here’s Ham come fur to take you home. Theer! Go along 
with t’ other loving art! What, Em’ly? Eh, my pretty?” 

The sound of her voice had not reached me, but he bent 
his head as if he listened to her, then said: i 

“ Let you stay with your uncle? Why, you don’t mean 
to ask me that! Stay with your uncle, Moppet? When 
your husband that’ll be so soon is here fur to take you 
home? Now a person wouldn’t think it, fur to see this 
ittle thing alongside a rough-weather chap like me,’’ said 
Mr. Peggotty, looking round at both of us, with infinite 
pride; ‘‘ but the sea ain’t more salt in it than she has 
ondness in her for her uncle—a foolish little Em’ly!’’ 

“ Em’ly’s in the right in that, Mas’r Davy!’’ said Ham. 
‘ Lookee here! As Em’ly wishes of it, and as she’s hurried 
and frightened like, besides, I’ll leave her till morning. 

me stay too!’’ 

“ No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ You doen’t ought—a 
married man like you—or what’s as good—to take and 
null away a day’s work. And you doen’t ought to watch 
nd work both. That won’t do. You go home and turn 
in. You ain’t afeerd of Em’ly’s not being took good care 
m, I know.” 

Ham yielded to this persuasion, and took his hat to go. 
ven when he kissed her—and I never saw him approach 
her, but I felt that nature had given him the soul of a 
sntleman—she seemed to cling closer to her uncle, even to 
the avoidance of her chosen husband. I shut the door after 
nim, that it might cause no disturbance of the quiet that 
fevailed; and when I turned back, I found Mr. Peggotty 
sill talking to her. 

“ Now, I’m a-going upstairs to tell your aunt as Mas’r 
L 's here, and that'll cheer her up a bit,” he said. ‘‘ Sit 
ye down by the fire, the while my dear, and warm these 
Mortal cold hands. You doen’t need to be so fearsome, 
amd take on so much. What? You'll go along with me? 
fell! come along with me—come! If her uncle was 
warned out of house and home, and forced to lay down in 
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a dyke, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty, with no less prid 
than before, ‘‘ it’s my belief she’d go along with him now 
But there’ll be someone else, soon—someone else, $00 
Em’ly!’’ 
Afterwards, when I went upstairs, as I passed the : 
of my little chamber, which was dark, I had an indisti 
impression of her being within it, cast down upon the floo 
But, whether it was really she, or whether it was a cc 
fusion of the shadows in the room, I don’t know now. 
I had leisure to think, before the kitchen fire, of pret 
little Em’ly’s dread of death—which, added to what M 
Omer had told me, I took to be the cause of her being 
unlike herself—and I had leisure, before Peggotty cami 
down, even to think more leniently of the weakness of ii 
as I sat counting the ticking of the clock, and deepeniz 
my sense of the solemn hush around me. Peggotty too 
me in her arms, and blessed and thanked me over and ové 
again for being such a comfort to her (that was what sk 
said) in her distress. She then entreated me to come uf 
stairs, sobbing that Mr. Barkis had always liked me a 
admired me; that he had often talked of me, before he fe 
into a stupor; and that she believed, in case of his comim 
to himself again, he would brighten up at sight of me, 
he could brighten up at any earthly thing. | 
The probability of his ever doing so appeared to mę 
when I saw him, to be very small. He was lying with hi 
head and shoulders out of bed, in an uncomfortable atti 
tude, half-resting on the box which had cost him so mut 
pain and trouble. I learned that, when he was past creep 
ing out of bed to open it, and past assuring himself of it 
safety by means of the divining rod I had seen him usé¢ 
he had required to have it placed on the chair at the bet 
side, where he had ever since embraced it, night and dai 
His arm lay on it now. Time and the world were slippi 
from beneath him, but the box was there; and the k 
words he had uttered were (in an explanatory tone), ‘‘ © 
clothes !”’ i 
‘““ Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty, almost cheerfully 
bending over him, while ‘her brother and I stood at i tl 
bed’s foot. ‘‘ Here’s my dear boy—my dear boy, Maste 
Davy, who brought us together, Barkis! That you sé 
messages by, you know! Won’t you speak to Maste 
Davy?” 
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He was as mute and senseless as the box, from which 
is form derived the only expression it had. 

=“ He’s a-going out with the tide,” said Mr. Peggotty to 
me, behind his hand. 
My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. -Peggotty’s; but I 
peated in a whisper, “With the tide?” 
Ee People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
“except when the tide’s pretty nigh out. They can’t be 
, unless it’s pretty nigh in—not properly born, till 
. He’s a-going out with the tide. It’s ebb at half- 
er three, slack water half an hour. If he lives ’till it 
s, he’ll hold his own till past the flood, and go out with 
he next tide.’ 
We remained there, watching him, a long time—hours. 
hat mysterious influence my presence had upon him in 
hat state of his senses I shall not “garam to say; but when 
e at last began to wander feebly, it is certain he was 
nuttering about driving me to school. 

“ He’s coming to himself,” said Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whispered with much awe 
ad reverence, ‘‘ They are both a-going out fast.” 

“ Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty. 
“C. P. Barkis,” he cried faintly. ‘‘ No better woman 


Here’s Master Davy!” said Peggotty. For he 
w opened his eyes. 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, when 
e tried to stretch out his arm, and said to me, distinctly, 
h a pleasant smile: 

“ Barkis is willin’!’’ 

And, it being low water, he went out with the tide. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


A GREATER LOSS 


T was not difficult for me, on Peggotty’s solicitation, | 
[receive to stay where I was, until after the remains 

the poor carrier should have made their last journey i 
Blunderstone. She had long ago bought, out of her oy 
savings, a little piece of ground in our old churchyard ne 
the grave ‘‘ of her sweet girl,” as she always called 
mother; and there they were to rest. 

In keeping Peggotty company, and doing all I 
for her (little enough at the utmost), I was as grateful, 
rejoice to think, as even now I could wish myself to ha 
been. But I am afraid I had a supreme satisfaction, of 
personal and professional nature, in taking charge of I 
Barkis’s will, and expounding its contents. . | 

I may claim the merit of having originated the suggestidi 
that the will should be looked for in the box. After som 
search, it was found in the box, at the bottom of a hors 
nose-bag; wherein (besides hay) there was discovered 
old gold watch, with chain and seals, which Mr. Bar 
had worn on his wedding day, and which had never beé 
seen before or since; a silver tobacco-stopper, in the foi 
of a leg; an imitation lemon, full of minute cups a 
saucers, which I have some idea Mr. Barkis must hay 
purchased to present to me when I was a child, and aft 
wards found himself unable to part with; eighty-seve 
guineas and a half, in guineas and half guineas; two ht 
dred and ten pounds, in perfectly clean bank-notes; certai 
receipts for Bank of England stock; an old horse-shoe, 
bad shilling, a piece of camphor, and an oyster shell. Fror 
the circumstance of the latter article having been mue 
polished, and displaying prismatic colours on the inside, 
conclude that Mr. Barkis had some general ideas abot 
pearls, which never resolved themselves into anyth 
definite. : 

For years and years, Mr. Barkis had carried this bø 
on all his journeys, every day. That it might the bett 
escape notice, he had invented a fiction that it belonge 
to ““ Mr. Blackboy,’’ and was ‘“‘ to be left with Barkis t 
called for ’’; a fable he had elaborately written on the li 
in characters now scarcely legible. 
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He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to good pur- 
ose. His property in money amounted to nearly three 
housand pounds. Of this he bequeathed the interest of 
me thousand to Mr. Peggotty for his life; on his decease, 
} ager to be ad divided between Peggotty, little 
“emily, and me, or the survivor or survivors of us, share 
nd share alike. All the rest he died possessed of, he be- 
ueathed to Peggotty; whom he left residuary legatee, and 
ole executrix of that his last will and testament. I felt 
ayself quite a proctor when I read this document aloud 
vith all possible ceremony, and set forth its provisions, any 
umber of times, to those whom they concerned. I began 
o think there was more in the Commons than I had sup- 
osed. I examined the will with the deepest attention, 
onounced it perfectly formal in all respects, made a pencil 
aark or so in the margin, and thought it rather extra- 
tdinary that I knew so much. 
In this abstruse pursuit; in making an account for 
eggotty of all the property into which she had come; in 
tranging all the affairs in an orderly manner; and in being 
er referee and adviser on every point, to our joint delight; 
d the week before the funeral. I did not see little 
mily in that interval, but they told me she was to be 
uietly married in a fortnight. 
I did not attend the funeral in character, if I may ven- 
to say so. I mean I was not dressed up in a black 
oak, and a streamer, to frighten the birds; but I walked 
er to Blunderstone early in the morning, and was in the 
hurchyard when it came, attended only by Peggotty and 
brother. The mad gentleman looked on, out of my 
ttle window; Mr. Chillip’s baby wagged its heavy head, 
nd rolled its goggle eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurse’s 
noulder; Mr. Omer breathed short in the background; no 
îe else was there; and it was very quiet. We walked 
bout the churchyard for an hour, after all was over; and 
led some young leaves from the tree above my mother’s 


A dread falls on me here. A cloud is lowering on the 
tant town, towards which I retraced my solitary steps. 

fear to approach it. I cannot bear to think of what did 

he, upon that memorable night; of what must come 
n, if I go on. 

It is no worse, because I write of it. It would be no 

ter, if I stopped my most unwilling hand. It is done. 

P 
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Nothing can undo it; nothing can make it otherwise thai 
as it was. 
My old nurse was to go to London with me next day ¢ 
the business of the will. Little Emily was passing that d 
at Mr. Omer’s. We were all to meet in the old boathc 
that night. Ham would bring ape ay the usual hour; 
would walk back at my leisure. e brother and sist 
would return as they had come, and be expecting us, whi 
the day closed in, at the fireside. 
I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where visionai 
Straps had rested with Roderick Random’s knapsack in t 
days of yore; and, instead of going straight back, walk 
a little distance on the road to Lowestoft. Then I ne 
and walked back towards Yarmouth. I stayed to dine’a 
a decent alehouse, some mile or two from the Ferry I ha 
mentioned before; and thus the day wore away, and it w 
evening when I reached it. Rain was falling heavily b 
that time, and it was a wild night; but there was a moo 
behind the clouds, and it was not dark. 7 
I was soon within sight of Mr. Peggotty’s house, and 
the light within it shining through the window. A lit 
floundering across the sand, which was heavy, brought m 
to the door, and I went in. ~ a 
“It looked very comfortable indeed. Mr. Peggotty ha 
smoked his evening P x a and there were preparations ff 
some supper by and by. The fire was bright, the ashi 
were thrown up, the locker was ready for little Emily i 
her old place. In her own old place sat Peggotty, om 
more, looking (but for her dress) as if she had never lë 
it. She had fallen back already on the society of the wo#l 
box with St. Paul’s upon the lid, the yard measure in 
cottage, and the bit of wax candle: and there they all wet 
just as if they had never been disturbed. Mrs. Gummid§ 
appeared to be fretting a little, in her old corner; af 
consequently looked quite natural, too. — 
“ You’re first of the lot, Mas’r Davy!” said Mr. Fe 
gotty, with a happy face. ‘‘ Doen’t keep in that coat, $ 
if it’s wet.” ; 
“ Thank you, Mr. Peggotty,” said I, giving him 2 
outer coat to hang up. ‘‘ It’s quite dry.” oa 
‘“ So ’tis!’’ said Mr. Peggotty, feeling my shoulders. “4 
a chip! Sit ye down, sir. It ain’t o’ no use saying % 4 
come to you, but you’re welcome, kind and hearty. 
‘“ Thank you, Mr. Peggotty, I am sure of that. We 
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eggotty!’’ said I, giving her a kiss. ‘‘ And how are you, 
old woman?” | 
“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting down beside 
, and rubbing his hands in his sense of relief from recent 
rouble, and in the genuine heartiness of his nature; 
‘there’s not a woman in the wureld, sir—as I tell her— 
hat need to feel more easy in her mind than her! She 
done her dooty by the departed, and the departed know’d 
t; and the departed done what was right by her, as she 
e what was right by the departed; and—and—and it’s 
right!” A 8 l 
Mrs. Gummidge groaned. | ! A td 

‘“ Cheer up, my pretty mawther!’’ said Mr. Peggotty. 
But he shook his head aside at us, evidently sensible, of 
e tendency of the late occurrences to recall: the memory 
f the old one.) ‘‘ Doen’t be down! Cheer up, for your 
mn self, on’y a little bit, and see if a good deal more 
loen’t come nat’ral!’’ re eae 

‘“ Not to me, Dan’l,’’ returned Mrs. Gummidge. 
‘ Nothink’s nat’ral to me but to be lone and lorn.”  - 
-““ No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her sorrows. | 
** Yes, yes, Dan’l!’’ said Mrs. Gummidge. “ I ain’ta 
erson to live with them as has had money left. Thinks 
too contrairy with me. I had better be a riddance.” 

“ Why, how should I ever spend it without you?’’ said 
fr. Peggotty, with an air of serious remonstrance. ‘‘ What 
e you a talking on? Doen’t I want you more now than 
er I did?” 

“I know’d I was never wanted before!” cried Mrs. 
ummidge, with a pitiable whimper, ‘“‘ and now I’m told 
o! How could I expect to be wanted, being so lone and 
orn, and so contrairy!”’ 

Mr. Peggotty seemed very much shocked at himself for 
aving made a speech capable of this unfeeling construc- 
ion, but was prevented from replying by Peggotty’s pulling 
is sleeve, and shaking her head. After looking at Mrs. 
ummidge for some moments, in sore distress of mind, he 
anced at the Dutch clock, rose, snuffed the candle, and 
it it in the window. 
™ Theer!’’ said Mr. Feggotty, cheerily. ‘‘ Theer we are, 

is Gummidge!’ Mrs. Gummidge slightly groaned. 
Lighted up, accordin’ to custom! You’re a wonderin’ 
at that’s fur, sir! Well, it’s fur our littie Em’ly. You 
, the path ain’t over light or cheerful arter dark; and 
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when I’m here at the hour as she’s a comin’ home, I puts 
the light in the winder. That, you see,’’ said Mr. Peggotty 
bending over me with great glee, ‘‘ meets two objects. She 
says, says Em’ly, ‘ Theer’s home!” she says. And like- 
wise, says Em’ly, ‘ My uncle’s theer!’ Fur if I ain’t theer, 
I never have no light showed.”’ a 

““ You’re a baby!” said Peggotty; very fond of him for 
it, if she thought so. _ oe 

‘“ Well,’’ returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with his legs 
pretty wide apart, and rubbing his hands up and . 
them in his comfortable satisfaction, as he looked alter- 
nately at us and at the fire, ‘‘ I doen’t know but I am. 
Not, you see, to look at.’’ ee 

“ Not azackly,’’ observed Peggotty. RE; 

“ No,” laughed Mr. Peggotty, “ not to look at, but to 
—to consider on, you know. J doen’t care, bless youl 
Now I tell you. When I go a looking and looking about 
that theer pritty house of our Em’ly’s, I’m—I’m Gormed,”’ 
said Mr. Peggotty, with sudden emphasis—‘“‘ theer! I can’t 
say more—if I doen’t feel as if the littlest things was her, 
a’most. I takes ’em up and I puts ’em down, and I touches 
of ’em as delicate as if they was our Em’ly. So ’tis with 
her little bonnets and that. I couldn’t see one on ’em 
rough used a purpose—not fur the whole wureld. There’s 
a babby fur you, in the form of a great Sea Porkypine!’’ 
Sent Mr. Peggotty, relieving his earnestness with a roar of 
aughter. É 

Peashity and I both laughed, but not so loud. 3 

‘“ It’s my opinion, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, with a 
delighted face, after some further rubbing of his legs, ‘‘ as 
this is along of my havin’ played with her so much, and 
made believe as we was Turks, and French, and sharks, 
and every wariety of forinners—bless you, yes; and lions 
and whales, and I don’t know what all!—when she warn’t 
no higher than my knee. I’ve got into the way on it, you 
know. Why, this here candle, now!’’ said Mr. Peggotty, 
gleefully holding out his hand towards it, ‘‘ 7 know wery 
well that atter she’s married and gone, I shall put that 
candle theer, just the same as now. I know wery well that 
when I’m here o’ nights (and where else should J live, bless 

our arts, whatever fortun’ I come into!) and she ain’t 
0x2, or I ain’t theer, I shall put the candle in the winder, 
and sit afore the fire, pretending I’m expecting of her, like 
I’m a doing now. There’s a babby for you,” said Mr. 
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Peggotty, with another roar, ‘‘ in the form of a Sea Porky- 


pine! Why, at the present minute, when I see the candle 
sparkle up, I says to myself, ‘ She’s a looking at it! 
Em’ly’s a coming!’ There's a babby for you, in the form 
of a Sea Porkypine! Right for ere iy oh onc ing Peg- 

; i in his roar, and smiting his hands 
Reethers Ee ene she is!” 

It was only Ham. The night should have turned more 
wet since I came in, for he had a large sou’wester hat on, 
slouched over his face. 

_‘* Where’s Em’ly?’’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham made a motion with his head, as if she were out- 
side. Mr. Peggotty took the light from the window, trimmed 
it, put it on the table, and was busily stirring the fire, when 
Ham, who had not moved, said— 

“ Mas’r Davy, will you come out a minute, and see what 


Em’ly and me has got to show you?”’ 


We went out. As I passed him at the door, I saw, to 
my astonishment and fright, that he was deadly pale. He 
pushed me hastily into the open air, and closed the door 
upon us. Only upon us two. 

“ Ham! what’s the matter!’’ 

“ Mas’r Davy! ’* Oh, for his broken heart, how 
dreadfully he wept! 

I was paralysed by the sight of such grief. I don’t know 
what I thought, or what I dreaded. I could only look at 
him 


“ Ham! Poor good fellow! For Heaven’s sake tell me 
what’s the matter!’ 

‘* My love, Mas’r Davy—the —_ and hope of my art— 
her that I’d have died for, and would die for now—she’s 
gone!” 

fé Gone? ’ 

“ Em’ly’s run away! Oh, Mas'r Davy, think how she’s 
run away, when I pray my good and gracious God to kill 
her (her that is so dear above all things) sooner than let 
her come to ruin and disgrace !”’ 

The face he turned up to the troubled sky, the quivering 
of his clasped hands, the agony of his figure, remain asso- 
ciated with that lonely waste, in my remembrance, to this 
hour. It is always night there, and he is the only object 
in the scene. 

“ You're a scholar,” he said, hurriedly, “and know 
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what’s right and best. What am I to say indoors? Hov 
am I ever to break it to him, Mas’r Davy?” . sw 
_ I saw the door move, and instinctively tried to hold the 
latch on the outside, to gain a moment’s time. It was toc 
late. Mr. Peggotty thrust forth his face; and never coulc 
I forget the change that came upon it when he saw us, 
I were to live five hundred years. ki 
I remember a great wail and cry, and the women hang 
ing about him, and we all standing in the room; I with a 
paper in my hand, which Ham had given me; Mr. Peggotty. 
with his vest torn open, his hair wild, his face and ua 
quite white, and blood trickling down his bosom (it hac 
sprung from his mouth, I think), looking fixedly at me. — 
‘* Read it, sir,” he said, in a low, shivering voice. ‘‘ Slow, 
please. I doen’t know as I can understand.”’ i. 
In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, from a 
blotted letter— g 


‘< When you, who love me so much better than I ever 
have deserved, even when my mind was innocent, see this, 
I shall be far away.’ ”’ 


“ “ I shall be fur away,’ ’’ he repeated slowly. ‘‘ Stop! 
Em’ly fur away. Well!” 

“ “ When I leave my dear home—my dear home—oh, 
my dear home !—in the morning——’ ” 3 


the letter bore date on the previous night— 

‘“ “—it will be never to come back, unless he brings me 
back a lady. This will be found at night, many hours after, 
instead of me. Oh, if you knew how my heart is torn. If 
even you, that I have wronged so much, that never can 
forgive me, could only know what I suffer! I am too 
wicked to write about myself. Oh, take comfort in think- 
ing that Iam so bad. Oh, for mercy’s sake, tell uncle that 
I never loved him half so dear as now. Oh, don’t remem- 
ber how affectionate and kind you have all been to me— 
don’t remember we were ever to be married—but try to 
think as if I died when I was little, and was buried some- 
where. Pray Heaven that I am going away from, have 
compassion on my uncle! Tell him that I never loved him 
half so dear. Be his comfort. Love some good girl, that 
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‘will be what I was once to uncle, and be true to you, and 
worthy of you, and know no shame but me. God bless all! 
ray for all, often, on my knees. If he don’t bring me 

a lady, and I don’t pray for my own self, I’ll pray 
E all. My parting love to uncle. My last tears, and my 
last thanks, for uncle!’ ” 


That was all. 

He stood, long after I had enii to read, still léoking 
at me. At length I ventured to take his hand, and to en- 
treat him, as well as I could, to endeavour to get some 
command of himself. He replied, ge thankee, sir, I 
thankee!’’ without moving. l 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible 
of his affliction, that he wrung his hand; but, otherwise, 
h: in the same state, and no one dared to disturb 


Slowly, at last, he moved his eyes from my face, as if he - 
- were waking from a vision, and cast them round the room. 
Then he said, in a low voice— 
“ Who’s the man? I want to know his name.” — 
Ham glanced at me, and suddenly I felt a “tae that 
struck me back. 
‘* There’s a man suspected,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Who 
is it?” 
. “Mas'r Davy!” implored Ham. ‘“‘ Go out a bit, and let 
me tell him what I must. You doen’t ought to hear it, 


I felt the shock again. I sank down in a chair, and tried 
to utter some reply; but my tongue was fettered, and my 
sight was weak. 

‘I want to know his name!” I heard said, once more. 

“ For some time past,” Ham faltered, ‘‘ there’s been a 
servant about here, at odd times. There’s been a gen’lm’n 
too. Both of ’em belonged to one another.’’ 
pa. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at 


“ The servant,” pursued Ham, “ was seen along with— 
our poor girl—last night. He's toe in hiding about here, 
this week or over. He was thought to have gone, but he 
was hiding. Doen’ t stay, Mas'r Davy, doen’t!” 

I felt Peg 's arm round my neck, but I could not 
have moved if the house had been about to fall upon me. 

“ A strange chay and hosses was outsnie town, this 
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morning, on the Norwich road, a’most afore the “ 
broke,” Ham went on. ‘‘ The servant went to it, anc 
‘come from it, and went to it again. When he went to i 
again, Em’ly was nigh him. The t’other was inside. He’: 
wits Bor the Lord's 1 d Mr. P falling Bell 

‘““ For the Lord’s love,” sai . Pegg j g 
and putting out his hand, as if to keep pe he dreaded 
‘“ Doen’t tell me his name’s Steerforth!’’ 

‘“ Mas’r Davy,” exclaimed Ham, in a broken voice, “ : 
ain’t no fault of yourn—and I am far from laying of it 
you—but his name is Steerforth, and he’s a damne 
villain !”’ 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shed no tear, 
moved no more, until he seemed to wake again, all at once, 
and pulled down his rough coat from its peg in a a 

‘“ Bear a hand with this! I’m struck of a heap, 
can’t do it,” he said impatiently. ‘‘ Bear a hand, and 
me. Well!” when somebody had done so. ‘‘ Now give 
me that theer hat!’’ g 

Ham asked him whither he was going. TE 

‘ T'm a going to seek my niece. I’m a going to seek mj 
Em'’ly. I’m a going, first, to stave in that theer boat, and 
sink it where I would have drownded him, as I’m a livin’ 
soul, if I had had one thought of what was in him! As he 
sat afore me,” he said, wildly, holding out his clenched 
right hand, ‘‘ as he sat afore me, face to face, strike me 
down dead, but 1’d have drownded him, and thought it 
right! I’m a going to seek my niece.’’ i: 


i ‘‘ Where?” cried Ham, interposing himself before the 
oor. 

‘““ Anywhere! I’m a going to seek my niece through 
wureld. I’m a going to find my poor niece in her shame 
and bring her back. No one stop me! I tell you I’m a 
going to seek my niece!’’ p 

“No, no!” cried Mrs. Gummidge, coming between them 
in a fit of crying. ‘‘ No, no, Dan’l, not as you are now. 
Seek her in a little while, my lone lorn Dan’l, and that 
be but right; but not as you are now. Sit ye down, and 
give me your forgiveness for having ever been a worrit to 
you, Dan’1—what have my contrairies ever been to this!— 
and let us speak a word about them times when she was 
first an orphan, and when Ham was too, and when I was 
a poor widder woman, and you took me in. It’ll soft 
your poor heart, Dan’l,’’ laying her head upon his sh 
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der, ‘‘ and you'll bear your sorrow better; for you know the 
promise, Dan’l, ‘ As you have done it unto one of the least 
of these, you have done it unto me’; and that can never 
fail under this roof, that’s been our shelter for so many, 
many year!’’ 

He was quite passive now; and when I heard him crying, | 
the impulse that had been upon me to go down upon my 
knees, and ask their pardon for the desolation I had caused, 
and curse Steerforth, yielded to a better feeling. My over- 


charged heart found the same relief, and I cried too. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


THE BEGINNING OF A LONG JOURNEY 


HAT is natural in me, is natural in many other 

men, I infer, and so I am not afraid to write that 

I never had loved Steerforth better than when the 
ties that bound me to him were broken. In the keen dis- 
tress of the discovery of his unworthiness, I thought more 
of all that was brilliant in him, I softened more towards 
all that was good in him, I did more justice to the qualities 
*that might have made him a man of a noble nature and a 
great name, than ever I had done in the height of my de- 
votion to him. Deeply as I felt my own unconscious part 
in his pollution of an honest home, I believe that if I had 
been brought face to face with him, I could not have 
uttered one reproach, I should have loved him so well still 
—though he fascinated me no longer—I should have held 


* in so much tenderness the memory of my affection for him, 


that I think I should have been as weak as a spirit-wounded 
child, in all but the entertainment of a thought that we 
could ever be reunited. That thought I never had. I felt, 
as he had felt, that all was at an end between us. What 
yi remembrances of me were, I have never known—they 
were light enough, perhaps, and easily dismissed—but mine 
of him were as the remembrances of a cherished friend, who 
‘Was dead. 
_ Yes, Steerforth, long removed from the scenes of this 
poor history! My sorrow may bear involuntary witness 
Benet you at the Judgment Throne; but my angry 
oughts or my reproaches never will, I know! 
~The news nf what had happened soon spread through 
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the town; insomuch that as I passed along the streets nex 
morning, I overheard the people speaking of it at thei 
doors. Many were hard upon her, some few were hart 
upon him, but towards her second father and her love 
there was but one sentiment. Among all kinds of people 
respect for them in their distress prevailed, which w 
of gentleness and delicacy. The seafaring men ke 
apart, when those two were seen early, walking with slo 
steps on the beach; and stood in knots, talking compe 
sionately among themselves. 
It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I four 
them. It would have been easy to perceive that they hé 
not slept all last night, even if Peggotty had failed to te 
me of their still sitting just as I left them, when it we 
broad day. They looked worn; and I thought Mr. Peg 
gotty’s head was bowed in one night more than in all th 
years I had known him. But they were both as grave ar 
steady as the sea itself: then lying beneath a dark sk 
waveless—yet with a heavy roll upon it, as if it breathe 
in its rest—and touched, on the horizon, with a strip © 
silvery light from the unseen sun. pa 
‘* We have had a mort of talk, sir,’’ said Mr. Peggotty 
me, when we had all three walked a little while in silence 
‘of what we ought and doen’t ought to do. But we s€ 
our course now.’’ Eo 
I happened to glance at Ham, then looking out to sé 
upon the distant light, and a frightful thought came int 
my mind—not that his face was angry, for it was not; 
recall nothing but an expression of stern determination. ii 
it—that if ever he encountered Steerforth, he would kil 
him. F 
‘* My dooty here, sir,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ is done. Pn 
a going to seek my——’’ he stopped, and went on in é 
firmer voice: ‘‘ I’m a going to seek her. That’s my dooty 
evermore.”’ % 
He shook his head when I asked him where he woul 
seek her, and inquired if I were going to London io 
row?. I told him I had not gone to-day, fearing to lose th 
chance of being of any service to him; but that I was ready 
to go when he would. Lue 
“TIl go along with you, sir,” he rejoined, ‘‘ if you'r 
agreeable, to-morrow.’’ . rs 
We walked again, for a while, in silence. oo 
“ Ham,” he presently resumed, ‘‘ he’ll hold to his p 


| 


it was once so gay 
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sent work, and go and live along with my sister. The old 
boat Bal 4 . ander shee, 

“ Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty?’’ I gently 
interposed. | 4% 4 
_‘* My station, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, ‘‘ ain’t there 
no longer; and if ever a boat foundered, since there was 


darkness on the face of the deep, that one’s gone down. 


But no, sir, no; 1 doen’t mean as it should be deserted. 
Far from that.’’ Gr eke? 
We walked again’ for a while, as before, until he 


-explained— 


-te My wishes is, sir, as it shall look, day and night, winter 


and summer, as it has always looked, since she first know’d 


it. If ever she should come a wandering back, I wouldn't 
have the old place seem to cast her off, you understand, 
but seem to tempt her to draw nigher to ’t, and to peep 
in, maybe, like a ghost, out of the wind and rain, through 
the old winder at the old seat by the fire. Then, maybe, 


“Mas’r Davy, seein’ none but Missis Gummidge there, she 


might take heart to creep in, trembling; and might comé to 
be laid down in her old bed, and rest her weary head where 
I could not speak to him in reply, though I tried. | 
* “ Every night,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as reg’lar as the 
night comes, the candle must be stood in its old pane of 
glass, that if ever she should see it, it may seem to say, 
Come back, my child, come back!’ If ever there’s a 
knock, Ham (partic’ler a soft knock), arter dark, at your 
aunt’s door, doen’t you go nigh it. Let it be her—not you 
—that sees my fallen child!’’ 
He walked a little in front of us, and kept before us for 
some minutes. During this interval I glanced at Ham 
~ and observing the same expression on his face, and 
eyes still directed to the distant light, I touched his 
arm. 
Twice I called him by his name, in the tone in which I 
might have tried to rouse a sleeper, before he heeded me. 
I at last inquired on what his thoughts were so bent, 
he replied— 
“ On whrat’s afore me, Mas’r Davy; and over yon.” 
_“ On the life before you, do you mean?’’ He had pointed 
vag Boe to sea. 
“ Ay, Mas'r Davy. I doen’t rightly know how 'tis; but 
from over yon there seemed to me to come—the end of it 
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like ’’; looking at me as if we were waking, but with th 
same determined face. oe a 
“ What end?” I asked, possessed by my former fear. 
* I doen’t know,” he said thoughtfully; “‘ I was callin, 
to mind that the beginning of it did take place here 
and then the end come. But it’s gone! Mas’r Davy,” h 
added, answering, as I think, my look; ‘‘ you han’t no ca 
to be afeerd of me: but I’m kiender muddled; I doen’ 
fare to feel no matters ’’—which was as much as to sa 
that he was not himself, and quite tonfounded. es 
Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him: we did s 
and said no more. The remembrance of this in connectie 
with my former thought, however, haunted me at interval: 
even until the inexorable end came at its appointed time 
We insensibly approached the old boat, and enterec 
Mrs. Gummidge, no longer moping in her especial corne 
was busy preparing breakfast. She took . Peggo 
hat, and placed his seat for him, and spoke so com ol 
and softly, that I hardly knew her. S 


“ Dan’l, my good man,” said she, “‘ you must eat am 
drink, and keep up your strength, for without it y 
do nowt. Try, that’s a dear soul! And if I di | 
with my clicketten,’’ she meant her chattering, ‘‘ tell m 
so, Dan’l, and I won’t.” É 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to the window 
where she sedulously employed herself in repairing 
shirts and other clothes belonging to Mr. Peggotty, an 
neatly folding and packing them in an old oilskin bag, suc 
as sailors carry. Meanwhile, she continued talking, in th 
same quiet manner— ] 

“ All times and seasons, you know, Dan’l,’’ said Mr: 
Gummidge, ‘‘I shall be allus here, and everythink wi 
look accordin’ to your wishes. I’m a poor scholar, but 
shall write to you, odd times, when you’re away, and sen 
my letters to Mas’r Davy. Maybe you’ll write to me to 
Dan’l, odd times, and tell me how you fare to feel upo 
your lone lorn journeys.’’ } 

‘*'You’ll be a solitary woman heer, I’m afeerd!’’ sai 
Mr. Peggotty. 

‘“ No, no, Dan’l,” she returned, ‘‘I shan't be tha 
Doen’t you mind me. I shall have enough to do to keep 
Beein for you ” (Mrs. Gummidge meant a home), “ aga 
you come back—to keep a Beein here for any that m 

p to come back, Dan’. In the fine time, I shall set ou 
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side the door as I used to do. If any should come nigh, 
they born see the old widder woman true to ’em, a loug 
wa p 
t a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a little time! She 
was another woman. She was so devoted, she had such a 
ick A repa of what it would be well to say, and what 
it would be well to leave unsaid, she was so forgetful of 
herself, and so regardful of the sorrow about her, that I 
held her in a sort of veneration. The work she did that 
day! There were many things to be brought up from the 
beach and stored in the outhouse—as oars, nets, sails, 
e, spars, lobster-pots, bags of ballast, and the like; 
and though there was abundance of assistance rendered, _ 
there being not a pair of working hands on all that shore 
but would have laboured hard for Mr. Peggotty, and been 
well paid in being asked to do it, yet she persisted, all 
day long, in toiling under weights that she was quite un- 
equal to, and fagging to and fro on all sorts of unnecessary 
- errands. As to deploring her misfortunes, she appeared to 
have entirely lost the recollection of ever having had any. 
She preserved an equable cheerfulness in the midst of her 
; ong: AA which was not the least astonishing part of the 
ence t had come over her. Querulousness was out of 
+ the question. I did not even observe her voice to falter, 
or a tear to escape from her eyes, the whole day through. 
until twilight; when she and I and Mr. Peggotty, being 
alone together, and he having fallen asleep in perfect ex- 
haustion, she broke into a half-suppressed fit of sobbing 
and a? bor a and taking me to the door, said, ‘‘ Ever bless 
you, ’r Davy, be a friend to him, poor dear!” Then 
she immediately ran out of the house to wash her face, in 
order that she might sit quietly beside him, and be found 
at work there, when he should awake. In short, I left her, 
when I went away at night, the prop and staff of Mr. Peg- 
. ’s affliction; and I could not meditate enough upon 
e lesson that I read in Mrs. Gummidge, and the new 
ience she unfolded to me. 
_ It was between nine and ten o'clock when, strolling in a 
melancholy manner through the town, I stopped at Mr. 
Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so much to heart, 
his daughter told me, that he had been very low and poorly 
all day, and had gone to bed without his pipe. 
ý M deceitful bad-hearted girl,” et Mrs. Joram. 
~ There was no good in her, ever!” 
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“ Don’t say so,” I returned. ‘‘ You don’t think so.”” 
“ Yes, I do!” cried Mrs. Joram angrily. ) We re 
: ** No. po," * aa | ae 
Mrs. Joram tossed her head, endeavouring to be very 
stern and cross; but she could not command her softer self, 
and began to cry. I was young, to be sure; but I thoug 
much the better of her for this sympathy, and fancied — 
became her as a virtuous wife and mother very well indeec 
“ What will she ever do!” sobbed Minnie. ‘‘ Whe 
will she go! What will become of her! Oh, how could she 
be so cruel, to herself and him!” ar 
I remembered the time when Minnie was a young ar 
retty girl; and I was glad that she remembered it too, 
eelingly. 36 S 
‘* My little Minnie,” said Mrs. Joram, “has only jus 
now been got to sleep. Even in her sleep she is sobbing 
for Em’ly. All day long, little Minnie has cried for he 
and asked me, over and over again, whether Em’ly was 
wicked? What can I say to her, when Em’ly tied a ribbon 
off her own neck round little Minnie’s the last night she 
was here, and laid her head down on the pillow beside het 
till she was fast asleep! The ribbon’s round my littli 
Minnie’s neck now. It ought not to be, perhaps, but what 
can I do? Em/’ly is very bad, but they were fond of ont 
another. And the child knows nothing!’’ oot a 
Mrs. Joram was so unhappy, that her husband came ou! 
to take care of her. Leaving them together, I went home 
to Peggotty’s; more melancholy myself, if possible, than 1 
had been yet. 
That good creature—I mean Peggotty—all untired by 
her late anxieties and sleepless nights, was at her brother's 
where she meant to stay till morning. An old woman, wh 
had been employed about the house for some weeks pas 
while Peggotty had been unable to attend to it, was th 
house’s only other occupant besides myself. As I had n 
occasion for her services, I sent her to bed, by no meat 
against her will; and sat down before the kitchen fire a li t 
while, to think about all this. TE 
I was blending it with the death-bed of the late Mr. 
Barkis, and was driving out with the tide towards tl 
distance at which Ham had looked so singularly i 
morning, when I was recalled from my wanderings b 
knock at the door. There was a knocker upon the door, 
but it was not that which made the sound. The tap was 


: 
r 


| 
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from a hand, and low down upon the door, as if it were 
given by a child. . Ee 

It made me start as much as if it had been the knock 
of a footman to a person of distinction. I opened the door; 
and at first looked down, to my amazement,. on nothing 
but a great umbrella that appeared to be walking about 
of itself. But presently I discovered underneath it, Miss 
Mowcher. — | . <2 un S 

I might not have been prepared to give the little créature 
a very kind reception, if, on her removing the umbrella, 
which her utmost efforts were unable to shut up, she had 
shown me the “‘ volatile’’ expression of face which had 
made so great an impression on me at our first and last 
meeting. But her face, as she turned it up to mine, was 
so earnest; and when I relieved her of the umbrella Arhich 
would have been an inconvenient one for the Irish Giant), 
she wrung her little hands in such an afflicted manner that 


_L.rather inclined towards her. 


‘‘ Miss Mowcher!” said I, after glancing up and down 
the empty street, without distinctly knowing what I ex- 
pected to see besides, ‘‘ how do you come here? What is 
the matter?”’ 

She motioned to me, with her short right arm, to shut 
the umbrella for her; and passing me hurriedly, went into 
the kitchen. When I had closed the door, and followed, 
with the umbrella in my hand, I found her sitting on the 
corner of the fender—it was a low iron one, with two flat 
bars at top to stand plates upon—in the shadow of the 
boiler, swaying herself backwards and forwards, and chaf- 


_ ing her hands upon her knees like a person in pain. 


* 


Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of this untimely 
visit, and the only spectator of this portentous behaviour, 
I exclaimed again: ‘‘ Pray tell me, Miss Mowcher, what is 
the matter! Are you ill?” 

‘“ My dear young soul,” returned Miss Mowcher, squeez- 
ing her hands upon her heart one over the other. ‘‘ I am 
ill here, I am very ill. To think that it should come to 
this, when I might have known it and perhaps prevented 
it, if I hadn’t been a thoughtless fool!’’ 

Again her gi bonnet (very disproportionate to her 
figure) went backwards and forwards, in her swaying of 
her little body to and fro; while a most gigantic bonnet 
rocked, in unison with it, upon the wall. 
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‘‘T am surprised,” I began, ‘‘ to see you so distressec 
and serious ’’—when she interrupted me. $ 
“ Yes, it’s always so!” she said. ‘‘ They are all sur 
prised, these inconsiderate young people, fairly and fu 
grown, to see any natural feeling in a little thing like me 
They make a plaything of me, use me for their amusement 
throw me away when they are tired, and wonder that ] 
feel more than a toy horse or a wooden soldier! Yes, yes 
that’s the way. The old way!” 
‘ It may be, with others,” I returned, ‘‘ but I do assur 
you it is not with me. Perhaps I ought not to be ata 
surprised to see you as you are now: I know so little © 
you. I said, without consideration, what I thought.” — 
‘* What can I do?” returned the little woman, standing 
up, and holding out her arms to show herself. ‘* See 
at I am, my father was; and my sister is; and my 
brother is. I have worked for sister and brother these 
many years—hard, Mr. Copperfield—all day. I must live 
I do no harm. If there are people so unreflecting or si 
cruel, as to make a jest of me, what is left for me to de 
but to make a jest of myself, them, and everything? I 
I do so, for the time, whose fault is that? Mine?” 

No. Not Miss Mowcher’s, I perceived. 

““ Tf I had shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your f 
friend,’’ pursued the little woman, shaking her head 
me, with reproachful earnestness, ‘‘ how much of his h 
or goodwill do you think J should ever have had? [If little 
Mowcher (who had no hand, young gentleman, in the mak- 
ing of herself) addressed herself to him, or the like of him, 
because of her misfortunes, when do you suppose her smal 
voice would have been heard? Little Mowcher would have 
as much need to live, if she was the bitterest and dulles 
of pigmies; but she couldn’t do it. No. She might whistle 
for her bread and butter till she died of Air!” i 

Miss Mowcher sat down on the fender again, and 
out her handkerchief, and wiped her eyes. 3 

‘* Be thankful for me, if you have a kind heart as 
think you have,” she said, ‘‘ that while I know well whe 


the world, without being beholden to anyone; and that ir 
return for all that is thrown at me, in folly or vanity, as | 
go along, I can throw bubbles back. If I don’t brood ove: 
all I want, it is the better for me, and not the worse for 
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anyone. If I am a plaything for you giants, be gentle with 
me a) 


Miss Mowcher replaced her handkerchief in her pocket, 
looking at me with very intent expression all the while, 
and pursued— 

‘I saw you in the street just now. You may suppose 

I am not able to walk as fast as you, with my short legs 
and short breath, and I couldn’t overtake you; but I 
paeteeg where you came, and came after you. I have been 
ere before, to-day, but the good woman wasn’t at home,” 

‘“‘ Do you know her?” I demanded. 

“ I know of her, and about her,” she replied, ‘‘ from 
Omer & Joram. I was there at seven o’clock this morning. 
Do you remember what Steerforth said to me about this 
ee girl, that time when I saw you both at the 
inn 9?) 

The great bonnet on Miss Mowcher’s head, and the 
a, bonnet on the wall, began to go backwards and 
orwards again when she asked this question. 

I remembered very well what she referred to, having had 
it in my thoughts many times that day. I told her so. 

““ May the Father of all Evil confound him,” said the 
little woman, holding up her forefinger between me and 
her sparkling eyes, ‘‘ and ten times more confound that 
wicked servant; but I believed it was you who had a 
boyish passion for her!” 

‘I?’ I repeated. 

‘“ Child, child! In the name of blind ill-fortune,’’ cried 
Miss Mowcher, wringing her hands impatiently, as she went 
to and fro again upon the fender, “ why did you praise 
her so, and blush, and look disturbed?’’ 

I could not conceal from myself that I had done this, 
though for a reason very different from her supposition. 

ss What did I know?’’ said Miss Mowcher, taking out 
her handkerchief again, and giving one little stamp on the 
ground whenever, at short intervals, she applied it to her 
eyes with both hands at once. “ He was crossing you and 
wheedling you, I saw; and you were soft wax in his hands, 
I saw. Had I left the room a minute, when his man told 
me that ‘ Young Innocence’ (so he called you, and you 
may call him ‘ Old Guilt ’ all the days of your life) had set 
his heart upon her, and she was giddy and liked him, but 
his master was resolved that no harm should come of it— 
more for your sake than for hers-—and that that was their 
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business here? How could I but believe him? I saw Steer- 
forth soothe and please you by his praise of her! You were 
the first to mention her name. You owned to an old ad- 
miration of her. You were hot and cold, and red and white, 
all at once when I spoke to you of her. What could I thin! 
—what did I think—but that you were a young libertine i 
everything but experience, and had fallen into hands tha’ 
had experience enough, and could manage you (having the 
fancy) for your own good? Oh! oh! oh! They were afra: c 
of my finding out the truth,” exclaimed Miss Mowcher 
getting off the fender, and trotting up and down the kit 
chen with her two short arms distressfully lifted up 
‘because I am a sharp little thing—I need be, to ge 
through the world at all!—and they deceived me alto- 
gether, and I gave the poor unfortunate girl a letter, whic 
I fully believe was the beginning of her ever speaking t 
Littimer, who was left behind on purpose!” 
I stood amazed at the revelation of all this perfidy 
looking at Miss Mowcher as she walked up and down the 
kitchen until she was out of bretah: when she sat upor 
the fender again, and, drying her face with her handker- 
chief, shook her head for a long time, without otherwi 
moving, and without breaking silence. ee 
‘“ My country rounds,” she added at length, ‘‘ brought 
me to Norwich, Mr. Copperfield, the night before las 
What I happened to find out there, about their secret way 
of coming and going, without you—which was strange— 
led to my suspecting something wrong. I got into the 
coach from London last night, as it came through Norwi 
and was here this morning. Oh, oh, oh! too late!” 
Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly after all her crying 
and fretting, that she turned round on the fender, putting 
her poor little wet feet in among the ashes to warm them, 
and sat looking at the fire, like a large doll. I sat in a chair 
on the other side of the hearth, lost in unhappy reflections 
and looking at the fire too, and sometimes at her. e 
‘“ I must go,” she said at last, rising as she spoke. ‘‘ Iti 
late. You don’t mistrust me?’’ i 
Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as evel 
when she asked me, I could not on that short challen 
answer No quite frankly. Den 
“ Come!” said she, accepting the offer of my hand to 
help her over the fender, and looking wistfully up into 
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my face, ‘‘ you know you wouldn’t mistrust me, if I was a 
ull-sized woman !’”’ 

I felt that there was much truth in this; and I felt 
rather ashamed of myself. 

“You are a young man,” she said, nodding. ‘‘ Take a 


word of advice, even from three foot nothing. Try not to 


a fai 


-> 


associate bodily defects with mental, my good friend, ex- 
-for a solid reason.” 
he had got over the fender now, and I had got over 
my ape I told her that I believed she had given me 
fai account of herself, and that we had both been 
hapless instruments in designing hands. She thanked me, 
and said I was a good fellow. 
“ Now, mind!” she exclaimed, turning back on her 
way to the door, and looking shrewdly at me, with her 
forefinger up again. “ʻI have some reason to suspect, 
from what I have heard—my ears are always open; I 
can’t afford to spare what powers I have—that they are 


- gone abroad. But if ever they return, if ever any one of 


them returns, while I am alive, I am more likely than 
another, going about as I do, to find it out soon. 
Whatever I know, you shall know. If ever I can do 
anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, I will do it 
faithfully, please Heaven! And Littimer had better have 
a Bt hound at his back, than little Mowcher!’’ 

I placed implicit faith in this last statement, when I 
marked the look with which it was accompanied. 

“ Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than you 
would trust a full-sized woman,” said the little creature, 
touching me appealingly on the wrist. ‘‘ If ever you see 
me again, unlike what I am now, and like what I was 
when you first saw me, observe what company I am in. 
Call to mind that I am a very helpless and defenceless 
little thing. Think of me at home with my brother like my- 
self and sister like myself, when my day’s work is done. 


Perhaps you won't, then, be very hard upon me, or sur- 


prised if I can be distressed and serious. Good-night!’’ 
' I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very different 
opinion of her from that which I had hitherto entertained, 


and opened the door to let her out. It was not a trifling 


business to get the great umbrella up, and properly 
need in her grasp; but at last I successfully accom- 
lished this, and saw it go bobbing down the street 
gh the rain, without the least appearance of having 
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anybody underneath it, except when a heavier fall than 
usual from some overcharged water-spout sent it toppling 
over, on one side, and discovered Miss Mowcher struggling 
violently to get it right. After making one or two sallies 
to her relief, which were rendered futile by the umbrella’s 
hopping on again, like an immense bird, before I cou 
reach it, I came in, went to bed, and slept till morning. 
In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and b; 
my old nurse, and we went at an early hour to the coach 
office, where Mrs. Gummidge and Ham were waiting tc 
take leave of us. = 
“ Mas’r Davy,’’ Ham whispered, drawing me aside, while 
Mr. Peggotty was stowing his bag among the luggage, 
‘his life is quite broke up. He doen’t know wheer he’s 
going; he doen’t know what’s afore him; he’s bound upon 
a voyage that'll last, on and off, all the rest of his day: 
take my wured for’t, unless he finds what he’s a seeking 
of. I am sure you'll be a friend to him, Mas’r Davy?” 
“ Trust me, I will indeed,” said I, shaking hands with 
Ham earnestly. 
‘‘ Thankee. Thankee, very kind, sir. One thing furder. 
I’m in good employ, you know, Mas’r Davy, and I han't 
no way now of spending what I gets. Money’s of no use 
to me no more, except to live. If you can lay it out f 
him, I shall do my work with a better art. Though as 
to that, sir,’ and he spoke very steadily and mildl 
“ you’re not to think but I shall work at all times, like 
man, and act the best that lays in my power!” | 
I told him I was well convinced of it; and I hinted 
I hoped the time might even come, when he would 
to lead the lonely life he naturally contemplated now. g 
‘‘No, sir,” he said, shaking his head, “ all that’s past 
and over with me, sir. No one can never fill the place 
that’s empty. But you’ll bear in mind about the money, 
as theer’s at all times some laying by for him?” 
Reminding him of the fact, that Mr. Peggotty derived 
a steady, though certainly a very moderate income from 
the bequest of his late brother-in-law, I promised to | 
so. We then took leave of each other. cannot leave 
him, even now, without remembering with a pang, at once 
his modest fortitude and his great sorrow. w 
As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavour to describe 
how she ran down the street by the side of the 
coach, seeing nothing but Mr. Peggotty on the roof, 


i 
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through the tears she tried to repress, and dashing herself 
against the people who were coming in the opposite 
direction, I should enter on a task of some difficulty. 
Therefore I had better leave her sitting on a baker’s 


_ doorstep, out of breath, no shape at all remaining in her 
bonnet, and one of her shoes off, lying on the pavement at 


_@ considerable distance. When we got to our journey’s 


end, our first pursuit was to look about for a little lodging 
for Peggotty, where her brother could have a bed. We were 
so fortunate as to find one, of a very clean and cheap 


description, over a chandler’s shop, only two streets re- 


moved from me. When we had engaged this domicile, I 


bought some cold meat at an eating-house, and took my 


_ fellow-travellers home to tea; a proceeding, I regret to state, 
which did not meet with Mrs. Crupp’s approval, but 


` gown before she had 


- 


quite the contrary. I ought to observe, however, in 
explanation of that lady’s state of mind, that she was 
much offended by ig wer dhe tucking up her widow’s 
een ten minutes in the place, 
and setting to work to dust my bedroom. This Mrs. 
Crupp regarded in the light of a liberty, and a liberty, 
she said, was a thing she never allowed. 
Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to me on the 
way to ndon, for which I was not unprepared. It 
was, that he purposed first seeing Mrs. Steerforth. As I 


_ felt bound to assist him in this, and also to mediate between 


= o'clock in the afternoon as 


them; with the view of sparing the mother’s feelings as 
much as possible, I wrote to her that night. I told her 
as mildly as I could what his wrong was, and what my 
own share in his injury. I said he was a man in very 
common life, but of a most gentle and upright character; 
and that I ventured to express a hope that she would not 
refuse to see him in his pre: trouble. I mentioned two 

e hour of our coming, and 


_I sent the letter myself by the first coach in the morning. 


At the appointed time, we stood at the door—the door 
of that house where I had been, a few days since, so happy : 
where w youthful confidence and warmth of heart had 
been yielded up so freely: which was closed against me 
Rncelorth : which was now a waste, a ruin. 

No Littimer appeared. The pleasanter face which had 
replaced his, on the occasion of my last visit, answered to 
Our summons, and went before us to the drawing-room. 

. Steerforth was sitting there. Rosa Dartle glided, 
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as we went in, from another part of the room, and stood 
behind her chair. - 23: ASN 
I saw, directly, in his mother’s face, that she knew from- 
himself what he had done. It was very pale; and bore 
the traces of deeper emotion than my letter alone, 
weakened by the doubts her fondness would have raised 
upon it, would have been likely to create. I thought her 
more like him than ever I thought her; and I felt, rather 
than saw, that the resemblance was not lost on my 
companion. 
She sat upright in her arm-chair, with a stately, im- 
movable, passionless air, that it seemed as if nothing 
could disturb. She looked very steadfastly at Mr. Peg- 
gotty when he stood before her; and he looked, quite as 
steadfastly, at her. Rosa Dartle’s keen glance compre- 
hended all of us. For some moments not a word was 
spoken. | 
She motioned to Mr. Peggotty to be seated. He said, in 
a low voice, ‘‘ I shouldn’t feel it nat’ral, ma’am, to sit 
down in this house. I’d sooner stand.” And this was 
succeeded by another silence, which she broke thus— 
‘‘T know, with deep regret, what has brought you here. 
What do you want of me? What do you ask me to teast 


He put his hat under his arm, and feeling in his bre 
for Emily’s letter, took it out, unfolded it, and gave it ; 
her. 

‘* Please to read that, ma’am. That’s my niece’s hand 

She read it, in the same stately and impassive way— 
untouched by its contents, as far as I could see—and 
returned it to him. - 

‘“ “ Unless he brings me back a lady,’ ”’ said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, tracing out that part with his finger. “ I come to 
know, ma’am, whether he will keep his wured?”’ ğ 

< No,’’ she returned. $ 

‘“ Why not?” said Mr. Peggotty. | 

‘It is impossible. He would disgrace himself. You 
cannot fail to know that she is far below him.’’ $ 

“ Raise her up!” said Mr. Peggotty. S 

‘ She is uneducated and ignorant.” 

“ Maybe she’s not, maybe she is,” said Mr. Peggotty. 
“ I think not, ma’am; but I’m no judge of them things. | 
Teach her better!” 

“ Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, which 
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I am very unwilling.to do, her humble connections would 
render such a thing impossible, if nothing else did.” 

= “* Hark to this, ma’am,’’ he returned, slowly and quietly. 
** You know what it is to love your child. So do I. If she 
was a hundred times my child, I couldn’t love her more. 
You doen’t know what it is to lose your child. I do. All 
the heaps of riches in the wureld would be nowt to me (if 
they was mine) to buy her back! But, save her from 
this disgrace, and she shall never be disgraced by us. Not 
one of us that she’s growed up among, not one of us that’s 
lived along with her, and had her for their all in all, 
these many years, will ever look upon her pretty face again. 
We’ll be content to let her be; we’ll be content to think of 
her, far off, as if she was underneath another sun and sky; 
we'll be content to trust her to her husband—to her little 
children p’raps—and bide the time when all of us shail be 
alike in quality afore our God!’’. 

The rugged eloquence with which he spoke, was not 
` devoid of all effect. She still preserved her proud manner 
but there was a touch of softness in her voice, as she 
answered— 

“ I justify nothing. I make no counter accusations. 
But I am sorry to repeat, it is impossible. Such a 
marriage would irretrievably blight my son’s career, and 
ruin his prospects. Nothing is more certain than that it 
never can take place, and never will. If there is any other 
compensation at 

“ I am looking at the likeness of the face,” interrupted 
Mr. Peggotty, with a steady but a kindling eye, ‘‘ that 
has looked at me, in my home, at my fireside, in my 
boat—wheer not?—smiling and friendly, when it was so 
treacherous, that I go half-wild when I think of it. If 
the likeness of that face don’t turn to burning fire, at 
the thought of offering money to me for my child’s blight 
and ruin, it’s as bad. I doen't know, being a lady’s, what 
but it’s worse.” 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush over- 
spread her features; and she said, in an intolerant manner, 
grasping the arm-chair tightly with her hands— - 

sid What compensation can you make to me for opening 
such a pit between me and my son? What is your loye 
to mine? What is your separation to ours?” 

Miss Dartle softly touched her, and bent down her head 
to whisper, but she would not hear a word. 
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“ No, Rosa, not a word! Let the man listen to what 
I say! My son, who has been the object of my life, to 
whom its every thought has been devoted, whom I have 
gratified from a child in every wish, from whom I have 
had no separate existence since his birth—to take up in a 
moment with a miserable girl, and avoid me! To repay 
my confidence with systematic deception, for her sake, ant 
quit me for her! To set this wretched fancy, against 
his mother’s claims upon his duty, love, respect, gratitude 
—claims that every day and hour of his life should have 
strengthened into ties that nothing could be proof against! 
Is this no injury?” 

Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her; again ineffectually. 

“ I say, Rosa, not a word! If he can stake his al 
upon the lightest object, I can stake my all upon a greater 
purpose. Let him go where he will, with the means that 
my love has secured to him! Does he think to reduce me 
by long absence? He knows his mother very little if he 
does. Let him put away his whim now, and he is welcom 
back. Let him not put her away now, and he never shall 
come near me, living or dying, while I can raise my hand 
to make a sign against it, unless, being rid of her for ever, 
he comes humbly to me and begs for my forgiveness 
This is my right. This is the acknowledgment I will have 
This is the separation that there is between us! And is 
this,” she added, looking at her visitor with the proud 
intolerant air which she had begun, “ no injury?” 

While I heard and saw the mother as she said these 
words, I seemed to hear and see the son, defying them. 
All that I had ever seen in him of an unyielding, wilful 
spirit, I saw in her. All the understanding that I had now 
of his misdirected energy, became an understanding of her 
character too, and a perception that it was, in its strongest 
springs, the same. ci 

She now observed to me, aloud, resuming her former re- 
straint, that it was useless to hear more, or to say more, and 
that she begged to put an end to the interview. She rose 
with an air of dignity to leave the room, when Mr. Peg- 
gotty signified that it was needless. a. 

‘‘Doen’t fear me being any hindrance to you, I have 
no more to say, ma’am,’’ he remarked, as he moved towards 
the door. ‘‘ I come heer with no hope, and I take away 
no hope. I have done what I thowt should be done, but 
I never looked fur any good to come of my stan’ing 
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where I do. This has been too evil a house fur me and 
mine, fur me to be in my right senses and expect it.” 
With this, we departed; leaving her standing by 
her elbow-chair, a picture of a noble presence and a hand- 
some face. : l 
We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, with 
glass sides and roof, over which a vine was trained. Its 
ves and shoots were green then, and the day being sunny, 
a pair of glass doors leading to the garden were thrown 
peen. Rosa Dartle, entering this way with a noiseless step, 
when we were close to them, addressed herself to me— 
q F nm do well,” she said, ‘‘ indeed, to bring this fellow 
ere 9 : 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as darkened her 
face, and flashed in her jet-black eyes, I could not have 
thought compressible even into that face. The scar made 
by the hammer was, as usual in this excited state of her 
features, strongly marked. When the throbbing I had 

- seen before, came into it as I looked at her, she absolutely 
lifted up her hand, and struck it. 

“ This is a fellow,” she said, ‘‘ to champion and bring 
here, is he not? You are a true man!”’ 

“ Miss Dartle,” I returned, ‘‘ you are surely not so un- 

s just as to condemn me!’’ 

“Why do you bring division between these two mad 
creatures?” she returned. ‘‘ Don’t you know that they 
are both mad with their own self-wili and pride?” 

“Is it my doing?” I returned. 

“i i 009 doing!” she retorted. ‘‘ Why do you bring 

is man here?’’ 

“ He is a deeply-injured man, Miss Dartle,” I replied. 
“ You may not know it.” 

“I know that James Steerforth,” she said, with her 
hand on her bosom, as if to prevent the storm that was 
raging there, from being loud, “‘ has a false, corrupt heart, 
and is a traitor. But what need I know or care about this 
fellow, and his common niece? ”’ 

“ Miss Dartle,” I returned, ‘‘ you deepen the injury. It 
is sufficient already. I will only say, at parting, that you 
do him a great wrong.” 

“I do him no wrong,” she returned. “ They are a 

= worthless set. I t nir have her jaron pach 
. Peggotty passed on, without a word, and went out 
at the door. 
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‘* Oh, shame, Miss Dartle! shame!” I said indignantly 

“ How can you bear to trample on his undeserve 
affliction !’’ A: 
“I would trample on them all,’ she answered. 4 
would have his house Bw down. I would have her 
branded on the face, dressed in rags, and cast out int 
the streets to starve. If I had the power to sit in judg 
ment on her, I would see it done. See it done? I woul 
do it! I detest her. If I ever could reproach her wit 
her infamous condition, I would go anywhere to do so. ff 
I could hunt her to her grave, I would. If there was am 
word of comfort that would be a solace to her in her dying 
hour, and only I possessed it, I wouldn’t part with it fo 
‘Life itself.” a 
The mere vehemence of her words can convey, I am 
sensible, but a weak impression of the passion by whic 
she was possessed, and which made itself articulate in he 
whole figure, though her voice, instead of being raised, 
was lower than usual. No description I could give of 
her would do justice to my recollection of her, or to het 
entire deliverance of herself to her anger. I have seen 
paas in many forms, but I have never seen it in such a 
orm as that. F 
When I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking slowly 
and thoughtfully down the hill. He told me, as soon as T 
came up with him, that having now discharged his mind 
of what he had purposed doing in London, he meant “‘ t 
set out on his travels,” that night: I asked him where 
he meant to go? He only answered, “ I’m a going, sif 
to seek my niece.” . 
We went back to the little lodging over the chandlers 
shop, and there I found an opportunity of repeating to Peg- 
gotty what he had said to me. She informed me, in rê 
turn, that he had said the same to her that morning 
She knew no more than I did, where he was goin 
but — thought he had some project shaped out in h 
mind. . 
I did not like to leave him, under such circumstances. 
and we all three dined together off a beefsteak pie—whic) 
was one of the many good things for which Peggotty v 
famous—and which was curiously flavoured on this occa- 
sion, I recollect well, by a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee 
butter, bacon, cheese, new loaves, firewood, candles, an 
walnut ketchup, continually ascending from the shop. Aft 
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dinner we sat for an hour or so near the window, without 
talking much; and then Mr. Peggotty got up, and brought 
ae in bag and his stout stick, and laid them on the 
table. 

He accepted, from his sister’s stock of ready money, a 
small sum on account of his legacy; barely enough, I 
should have thought, to keep him for a month. He 


: agp to communicate with me, when anything befell 


; and he slung his bag about him, took his hat and 
stick, and bade us both ‘‘ Good-bye!” 

“ All good attend you, dear old woman,” he said, em- 
bracing Peggotty, ‘‘ and you too, Mas’r Davy!” shaking 
hands with me. “Tm a going to seek her, fur and wide. 
If she should come home while I’m away—but ah, that 
ain’t like to be !—or if I should bring her back, my meaning 
is, that she and me shall live and die where no one can’t 
reproach her. If any hurt should come to me, remember 
that the last words I left for her was, ‘My unchanged 


- love is with my darling child, and I forgive her!’ ” 


He said this solemnly, bareheaded; then, putting on his 
hat, he went down the stairs, and away. We followed to 
the door. It was a warm, dusty evening, just the time 
when, in the great main thoroughfare out of which that 


, by-way turned, there was a temporary lull in the eternal 


tread of feet upon the pavement, and a strong red sunshine. 
He turned, alone, at the corner of our shady street, into a 
glow of light, in which we lost him. 

Rarely did that hour of the evening come, rarely did I 
wake at night, rarely did I look up at the moon, or stars, 
or watch the falling rain, or hear the wind, but I thought 
of his solitary figure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recalled 
the words— 

‘I’m a going to seek her, fur and wide. If any hurt 
should come to me, remember that the last words I left 
for her was, ‘ My unchanged love is with my darling child, 
and I forgive her!’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


BLISSFUL 

LL this time, I had gone on loving Dora, harder tha 
Aw Her idea was my refuge in disappointment a: 
distress, and made some amends in me, even for t 

loss of my friend. The more I pitied myself, or piti 
others, the more I sought for consolation in the image | 
Dora. The greater the accumulation of deceit and trouk 
in the world, the brighter and the purer shone the star 
Dora high above the world. I don’t think I had any defini 
idea where Dora came from, or in what degree she wi 
related in a higher order of beings; but I am quite su 
I should have scouted the notion of her being simp 
human, like any other young lady, with indignation an 
contempt. al 
If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. I wa 
not merely over head and ears in love with her, but 
was saturated through and through. Enough love mi 
have been wrung out of me, metaphorically speaking, t 
drown anybody in; and yet there would have remained 
enough within me, and all over me, to pervade my enti 
existence. E 
The first thing I did, on my own account, when I car 
back, was to take a night-walk to Norwood, and, like th 
subject of a venerable riddle of my childhood, to go ‘‘ round 
and round the house, without ever touching the house,” 
thinking about Dora. I believe the theme of this incot 
prehensible conundrum was the moon. No matter wh 
it was, I, the moon-struck slave of Dora, perambulat 
round and round the house and garden for two hours 
looking through crevices in the palings, getting my ch 
by dint of violent exertion above the rusty nails on the 
top, blowing kisses at the lights in the windows, ame 
romantically calling on the night, at intervals, to shield 
my Dora—I don’t exactly know what from, I suppa 
from fire. Perhaps from mice, to which she had a great 
objection. - | 
My love was so much on my mind, and it was so natural 
to me to confide in Peggotty, when I found her again by 
my side of an evening with the old set of industrial impl 
ments, busily making the tour of my wardrobe, that | 
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imparted to her, in a iaai merae À roundabout way, my 
great secret. Peggotty was strongly interested, but I could 
_ not get her into my view of the case at all. She was auda- 
ciously prejudiced in my favour, and quite unable to under- 
stand why I should have any misgivings, or be low-spirited 
about it. ‘‘ The young lady might think herself well off,’’ 
she observed, ‘‘ to have such a beau. And as to her Pa,” 
on said, ‘‘ what did the gentleman expect, for gracious 
e|’’ 
_ I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s Proctorial gown 
and stiff cravat took Peggotty down a little, and inspired 
her with a greater reverence for the man who was gradually 
more and more etherealised in my eyes every 
day, and about whom a reflected radiance seemed to me to 
_beam when he sat erect in Court among his mgr like a 
little lighthouse in a sea of stationery. And by the by, it 
used to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I re- 
member, as I sat in Court too, how those dim old judges 
-and doctors wouldn’t have cared for Dora, if they had 
known her; how ‘they wouldn’t have gone out of their 
senses with rapture, if marriage with Dora had been pro- 
to them; how Dora might have sung, and played 
upon that glorified guitar, until she led me to the verge of 
ess, yet not have tempted one of those slow-goers an 
inch out of his road! 
I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out old gardeners 
in the Eiee beds of the heart, I took a personal offence 
against them all. The Bench was nothing to me but an in- 
sensible blunderer. The Bar had no more tenderness or 
in it, than the bar of a public-house. 
_ Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs into my 
‘own hands, with no little pride, I proved the will, and 
‘Came to a settlement with the Legacy Duty-office, and took 
her to the Bank, and soon got everything into an orderly 
‘train. We varied the legal character of these proceedings 
by going to see some perspiring Wax-work, in Fleet Street 
ted, I should hope, these twenty years); and by visit- 
Miss Linwood’s Exhibjtion, which I remember as a 
leum of needlework, favourable to self-examination 
oo repentance; and by inspecting the Tower of London; 
md going to the top of St. Paul’s. All these wonders 
fie. ' Peggotty as much pleasure as she was able to 
- 8, 


, under existing circumstances: except I think, St. 
which, from her long attachment to her workbox, 
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became a rival of the picture on the lid, and was, in some 
particulars, vanquished, she considered, by that work o 
art. i gt ae 
Peggotty’s business, which was what we used to ca 
“ common form business ’’ in the Commons (and very lig 
and lucrative the common-form business was), being settle 
I took her down to the office one morning to. pay her bi 
Mr. Spenlow had stepped out, old Tiffey said, to get é 
gentleman sworn for a marriage licence; but as I kne 
he would get back directly, our place lying close to the Su 
rogate’s, and to the Vicar-General’s office too, I told Pe 
gotty to wait. 4 
e were a little like undertakers, in the Commons, ¢ 
regarded Probate transactions; generally making it a rul 
to look more or less cut up, when we had to deal wit 
clients in mourning. In a similar feeling of delicacy, 
were always blithe and light-hearted with the licenc 
clients. Therefore I hinted to Peggotty that she would fine 
Mr. Spenlow much recovered from the shock of M 
Barkis’s decease; and indeed he came in like a bridegroom 
But neither Peggotty nor I had eyes for him, when wi 
saw, in company with him, Mr. Murdstone. He was vet 
little changed. His hair looked as thick, and was certa 
as black, as ever; and his glance was as little to be t 
as of old. S 
‘* Ah, Copperfield?” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘ You know thi 
gentleman, I believe?” = 
I made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peggotty barely 
recognised him. He was, at first, somewhat disconcerte 
to meet us two together; but quickly decided what to do 
and came up to me. 
‘‘T hope,” -he said, ‘‘ that you are doing well?”’ K. 
‘‘ It can hardly be interesting to you,” said I. ‘‘ Yes, 1 
you wish to know.” rS 
We looked at each other, and he addressed himself tc 
Peggotty. {: 
‘“ And you,” said he. ‘‘ I am sorry to observe that you 
have lost your husband.’’ 4 
‘‘Tt’s not the first loss I have had in my life, M 
Murdstone,’’ replied Peggotty, trembling from head tc 
foot. ‘‘ I am glad to hope that there is nobody to blami 
for this one—nobody to answer for it.” & 
“ Ha!” said he; ‘‘ that’s a comfortable reflection. Yo 
have done your duty?” | 3 A 
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_ ““ I have not worn anybody’s life away,” said Peggotty, 

“I am thankful to think! No, Mr. Murdstone, I have 

not te and frightened any sweet creetur to an early 
ve a? 

' He eyed her gloomily—remorsefully I thought—for an 
instant; and said, turning his head towards me, but look- 
ing at my feet instead of my face— 
=- “ We are not likely to encounter soon again; a source 
of satisfaction to us both, no doubt, for such meetings as 
this can never be agreeable. I do not expect that you, who 
always rebelled against my just authority, exerted for your 
benefit and reformation, should owe me any good-will 
now. There is an antipathy between us——’’ 5 

** An old one, I believe?” said I, interrupting him. 

He smiled, and shot as evil a glance at me as could come 
from his dark eyes. i 

‘“ It rankled in your baby breast,” he said. ‘‘ It embit- 
tered the life of your poor mother. You are right. I hope 


- you may do better, yet; I hope you may correct yourself.” 


Here he ended the dialogue, which had been carried on 
in a low voice, in a corner of the outer office, by passing 
into Mr. Spenlow’s room, and saying aloud, in his 
smoothest manner— 

, ‘* Gentlemen of Mr. Spenlow’s profession are accustomed 
to family differences, and know how complicated and diffi- 
cult they always are!’’ With that, he paid the money for 
his licence; and, receiving it neatly folded from Mr. Spen- 
low, together with a shake of the hand, and a polite wish | 
for his oy ema and the lady’s, went out of the office. 

I might have had more difficulty in constraining myself 
to be silent under his words, if I had had less difficulty in 
impressing upon Peggotty (who was only angry on my 
account, g creature!) that we were not in a place for 
recrimination, and that I besought her to hold her peace. 
She was so unusually roused, that I was glad to compound 
for an affectionate hug, elicited by this revival in her mind 
of our old injuries, and to make the best I could of it, 
before Mr. Spenlow and the clerks. 

Mr. Spenlow did not appear to know what the connec- 
tion between Mr. Murdstone and myself was; which I was 
glad of, for I could not bear to acknowledge him, even in 
my own breast, remembering what I did of the history of 
my poor mother. Mr. Spenlow seemed to think, if he 

thought anything about the matter, that my aunt was the 
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leader of the state party in our family, and that there w: 
a rebel party commanded by somebody else—so I gathe 
at least from what he said, while we were wait 
Mr. Tiffey to make out Peggotty’s bill of costs. w 
‘Miss Trotwood,” he remarked, ‘‘is very firm, 
doubt, and not likely to give way to opposition. I have 
admiration for her character, and I may congratulate y 
Copperfield, on being on the right side. Differences | 
tween relations are much to be deplored—but they 
extremely general—and the great thing is, to be on t 
right side :” meaning, I take it, on the side of the moni 
interest. ; 


te 
O Qi 


“ Rather a good marriage this, I believe?” said M 
Spenlow. $ 
I explained that I knew nothing about it. A 


‘ Indeed!’’ he said. ‘‘ Speaking from the few wor 
Mr. Murdstone dropped—as a man frequently does 
these occasions—and from what Miss Murdstone let fa 
I should say it was rather a good marriage.” A 

‘* Do you mean that there is money, sir?” I asked. 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Spenlow, ‘‘ I understand there’s mone 
Beauty too, I am told.” ; 

‘Indeed? Is his new wife young?” a 

“ Just of age,” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘ So lately, thai 
should think they had been waiting for that.” sf 

‘‘ Lord deliver her!” said Peggotty. So very é1 
phatically and unexpectedly, that we were all three d 
composed; until Tiffey came in with the bill. 

Old Tiffey soon appeared, however, and handed it t 
Mr. Spenlow to look over. Mr. Spenlow, settling his chir 
in his cravat and rubbing it softly, went over the item 
with a deprecatory air—as if it were all Jorkins’s doin 
—and handed it back to Tiffey with a bland sigh. ~~ 

‘* Yes,” he said. “That’s right. Quite right. I shouk 
have been extremely happy, Copperfield, to have limit 
these charges to the actual expenditure out of pocket; bu 
it is an irksome incident in my professional life, that I am 
not at liberty to consult my own wishes. I have a partt 
—Mr. Jorkins.” a 

As he said this with a gentle melancholy, which was th 
next thing to making no charge at all, I expressed my 
acknowledgments on Peggotty’s behalf, and paid Tiffey i 
bank-notes. Peggotty then retired to her lodging, and M 
Spenlow and I went into Court, where we had a divorce 


} 
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suit coming on, under an ingenious little statue (repealed 
now, I believe, but in virtue of which I have seen several 
‘Marriages annulled of which the merits were these. The 
husband, whose name was Thomas Benjamin, had taken 
out his marriage licence as Thomas only; suppressing the 
Benjamin, in case he should not find himself as comfortable 
as he expected. Not finding himself as comfortable as he 
ted, or being a little fatigued with his wife, poor 
i , he now came forward by a friend, after. being 
married a year or two, and declared that his name was 
‘Thomas Benjamin, and therefore he was not married at all. 
Which the Court confirmed, to his great satisfaction. 

_I must say that I had my doubts about the strict justice 
of this, and was not even frightened out of them by the 
bushel of wheat which reconciled all anomalies. But Mr. 
nlow argued the matter with me. He said, Look at 
world, there was good and evil in that; look at the 
ecclesiastical law, there was good and evil in that. It was 
-all part of a system. Very good. There you were! 

_I had not the hardihood to suggest to Dora’s father 
that possibly we might even improve the world a little, 
if we got up early in the morning, and took off our coats 
to the work; but I confessed that I thought we might 
,improve the Commons. Mr. Spenlow replied that he would 
particularly advise me to dismiss that idea from my mind, 
as not being worthy of my gentlemanly character; but that 
he would bé glad to hear from me of what improvement I 
thought the Commons susceptible? 

Taking that part of the Commons which happened to 
be nearest to us—for our man was unmarried by this time, 
and we were out of Court, and strolling past the Prerogative 
Office—I submitted that I thought the Prerogative Office 
father a queerly managed institution. Mr. Spenlow in- 
okey in what respect? I replied, with all due deference 

his experience (but with more deference, I am afraid, 
to his being Dora’s father), that perhaps it was a little 
Monsensical that the Registry of that Court, containing the 
Original wills of all persons leaving effects within the 
: ense province of Canterbury, for three whole centuries, 
d be an accidental building, never designed for the 
noe: leased by the registrars for their own private 
| ument, unsafe, not even ascertained to be fire-proof, 
@hoked with the important documents it held, and posi- 
tively, from the roof to the basement, a mercenary specula- 

Q 
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tion of the registrars, who took great fees from the publi 
and crammed the public’s wills away anyhow and am 
where, having no other object than to get rid of. thel 
cheaply. That, perhaps, it was a little unreasonable th 
these registrars in the receipt of profits amounting to eig 
or nine thousand pounds a year (to say nothing of the pi 
fits of the deputy registrars, and clerks of seats), shou 
not be obliged to spend a little of that money, in finding 
reasonably safe place for the important documents whi 
all classes of people were compelled to hand over to the 
whether they would or no. That, perhaps, it-was a lit 
unjust that all the great offices in this great office, shot 
be magnificent sinecures, while the unfortunate workin 
clerks in the cold dark room upstairs were the worst T 
warded, and the least considered men, doing importa 
services, in London. That perhaps it was a little indece 
that the principal registrar of all, whose duty it was ‘to fir 
the public, constantly resorting to this place, all need 
accommodation, should be an enormous sinecurist in virt 
of that post (and might be, besides, a clergyman, 
pluralist, the holder of a stall in a cathedral, and what mt 
—while the public was put to the inconvenience of whi 
we had a specimen every afternoon when the office wa 
busy, and which we knew to be quite monstrous. Th 
perhaps, in short, this Prerogative Office of the dioces 
of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent job, am 
such a pernicious absurdity, that but for its being squeez 
away in a corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, which {fe 
people knew, it must have been turned completely insidi 
out, and upside down, long ago. +: 
Mr. Spenlow smiled as I became modestly warm on th 
subject, and then argued this question with meas‘ 
had argued the other. He said, what was it after å 
It was a question of feeling. If the public felt that th 
wills were in safe keeping, and took it for granted th 
the office was not to be made better, who was the wors 
for it? Nobody? Who was the better for it? All th 
Sinecurists. Very well. Then the good predominat 
It might not be a perfect system; nothing was pet 
but what he objected to, was, the insertion of the 
Under the Prerogative Office, the country had 
glorious. Insert the wedge into the Prerogative 
and the country would cease to be glorious. He consid 
it the principle of a gentleman to take things asl 
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_ found them; and he had no doubt the Prerogative Office 
would last our time. I deferred to his opinion, though 
I had great doubts of it myself.. I find .he was right, 
_ however; for it has not only lasted to the present moment, 
ut has done so in the teeth of a great parliamentary report 
= made (not. too willingly) eighteen years ago, when all 
_ these objections of mine were set forth in detail, and when 
existing stowage for wills was described as equal to 
ne accumulation of only two years and a half more. 
What they have done with them since; whether. they 
Rave lost many, or whether they sell any, now and then, 
to the butter shops; I don’t know. I am glad mine is not 
| there, and I hope it may not go there, yet awhile. 
__ I have set all this down, in my present blissful chapter, 
a because here it comes into its natural place... Mr. 
Spenlow and I falling into this conversation, prolonged 
it and our saunter to and fro, until we diverged into 
general topics. And so it came about, in the end, that Mr. 
| Spenlow told me this day week was Dora’s birthday, and 
_he would-be glad if I would come:down and join a little 
_ picnic on the occasion.. I went out of my senses -im- 
' Mediately; became a mere driveller next day, on receipt 
_ of a little lace-edged sheet of notepaper, ‘‘ Favoured by 
, papa. To remind ’’; and passed the intervening period in 
| a state of dotage: 
I think I committed every possible absurdity, in the way 
of preparation for this blessed event. I turn hot when I 
remember the cravat I bought. My boots might be placed 
a any collection of instruments of torture. I provided, 
and sent down by the Norwood coach the night before, 
a delicate little hamper, amounting in itself, I thought, 
| almost to a declaration. There were crackers in it with 
| the tenderest mottoes that could be got for money. At six 
(am the morning, I was in Covent Garden Market, buying 
a bouquet for Dora. At ten I was on horseback (I hired 
“a gallant gray, for the occasion), with the bouquet in my 
bat, to keep it fresh, trotting down to Norwood. 
| I suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and 
| pretended not to see her, and rode past the house pretend- 
"ing to be anxiously looking for it, I committed two small 
‘fooleries which other young gentlemen in my circumstances 
Might have committed—because they came so very natural 
to me. But oh! when I did find the house, and did 
dismount at the garden gate, and drag those stony-hearted 
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boots across the lawn to Dora sitting on a ga 
under a lilac tree, what a spectacle she was, up 
beautiful morning, among the butterflies, in a- 

bonnet and a dress of celestial blue! a 

There was a young lady with her—comparatively st1 
in years—almost twenty, I should say. Her mame 
Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She was the b 
friend of Dora. Happy Miss Mills! 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. 
I presented my bouquet, he gnashed his teeth with jea 
Well he might. If he had the least idea how I ador 
his mistress, well he Jes oh “ie 

‘* Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfield! What dear flo 
said Dora. 

I had had an intention of saying (and had been stud 
the best form of words for three miles) that I thoum E 
beautiful before I saw them so near ker. But I 
manage it. She was too bewildering. To see her aval 
flowers against her little dimpled chin, was to lose ¢ 

resence of mind and power of language in a feeble ecstas: 
wonder I didn’t say, ‘‘ Kill me, if you have a heart, 
Mills. Let me die here!’’ Pl 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. Then | 
growled, and wouldn’t smell them. Then Dora laug Se 
and held them a little closer to Jip, to make him. en 
Jip laid hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, 
worried imaginary 7 cats in it. Then Dora beat nim 
pouted, and said, ‘‘ My poor beautiful flowers!” as c 
passionately, I thought, as if Jip had laid hold of 1 
I wished he had! 

‘* You'll be so glad to hear, Mr. Copperfield,” said Da 
‘‘ that that cross Miss Murdstone is not here. She has 
to her brother’s marriage, and will be away at least t 
weeks. Isn't that delightful?” 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to hen d al 
all that was delightful to her was delightful to me. 
Mills, with an air of superior wisdom and benevole 
smiled upon us. i 

“ She is the most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” sait 
Dora. ‘‘ You can’t believe how ill-tempered and shoc! cking 
she is, Julia.” a 

‘“ Yes, I can, my dear!” said Julia. ag 

‘* You can, perhaps, love,”’ returned Dora, with her h 
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ah fray “ Forgive my not excepting you, my dear, at 


. I learnt, from this, that Miss Mills had had her trials 
in the course of a chequered existence; and that to these, 
_ perhaps, I might refer that wise benignity of manner 
_ which I had already noticed. I found, in the course of the 
_ day, that this was the case: Miss Mills having been un- 
_ happy in a misplaced affection, and being understood to 
_ have retired from the world on her awful stock of experi- 
ence, but still to take a calm interest in the unblighted 
_ hopes and loves of youth. 

= But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, and Dora 
went to him, saying, ‘‘ Look, papa, what beautiful 
flowers!” And Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, as who 
should say, “ Ye May-flies, enjoy your brief existence in 
the bright morning of life!” And we all walked from the 
lawn towards the carriage, which was getting ready. 

I shall never have such a ride again. I have never had 
such another. There were only those three, their hamper, 
my hamper, and the guitar-case, in the phaeton; and, of 
course, the phaeton was open; and I rode behind it, and 
Dora sat with her back to the horses, looking towards me. 

‘She kept the bouquet close to her on the cushion, and 
, wouldn’t allow Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for fear 
he should crush it. She often carried it in her hand, often 
refreshed herself with its fragrance. Our eyes at those 
times often met; and my great astonishment is that I 
didn’t go over the head of my gallant gray into the 
carria 


There was dust, I believe. There was a good deal of 
dust, I believe. I have a faint impression that Mr. 
ow remonstrated with me for riding in it; but I 
knew of none. I was sensible of a mist of love and beauty 
About Dora, but of nothing else. He stood up sometimes, 
and asked me what I thought of the prospect. I said it was 
delightful, and I daresay it was; but it was all Dora to me. 
~The sun shone Dora, and the birds sang Dora. The south 
wind blew Dora, and the wild flowers in the hedges were 
all Doras, to a bud. My comfort is, Miss Mills understood 
Mme. Miss Mills alone could enter into my feelings 


thoroughly. 

= I don’t know how long we were going, and to this hour 
T know as little where we went. Perhaps it was near Guild- 
ford. Perhaps some Arabian-night magician opened up the 
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place for the day, and shut it for ever when we came awa; 
It was a green spot, on a hill, carpeted with soft tu 
There were shady trees, and heather, and as. far as the 
could see, a rich landscape. “Oe 

It was a trying thing to find people hee ng 
us; and my jealousy, even of the ladies, knew At 
But all of my own sex—especially one impostor, thre e 
four years my elder, with a red whisker, on which he e 
lished an amount of presumption not to be endured— 
my mortal foes. 

‘We all unpacked our baskets, and employed ourselve 
getting dinner ready. Red Whisker pretended he cot 
make a salad (which I don’t believe), and obtruded hims 
on public notice. Some of the young ladies woe t 
lettuces for him, and sliced them under his directions. Do 
was among these. I felt that fate had pitted me aga ‘a 
this man, and one of us must fall. ue 

Red Whisker made his salad (I wondered how they: aa 
eat it. Nothing should have induced me to touch it!) al 
voted himself into the charge of the wine-cellar, which | 
constructed, being an ingenious beast, in the hollow tru 
of a tree. By and by I saw him, with the majority of 
lobster on his plate, eating his dinner at the feet of D se: 

I have but an indistinct idea of what happened for soi 
time after this baleful object presented itself to my view 
was very merry, I know; but it was hollow merriment. 
attached myself to a young creature in pink, with lit 
eyes, and flirted with her desperately. She receive 
attentions with favour; but whether on my account s 
or because she had any designs on Red Whisker, Ta 
say. Dora’s health was drunk. When I drank it, I affec 
to interrupt my conversation for that purpose, ‘and to 
sume it immediately afterwards. I caught Dora’s eye a 
bowed to her, and I thought it looked appealing. Bu 
looked at me over the head of Red Whisker, and. i 
adamant. . 

The young creature in pink had a mother in green; a and 
I rather think the latter separated us from motiy j 
policy. Howbeit, there was a general breaking up o: 
party, while the remnants of the dinner were :beir y- pu 
away; and I strolled off by myself among the trees, -ii 
raging and remorseful state. I was debating whei 
should pretend that I was not well, and fly—I don’t ki 
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_ -where—upon my gallant gray, when Dora and Miss’ Mills 
_. <“ Mr. Copperfield,” said-Miss Mills, “ you- are dull.’’ © 
= 1 begged her pardon. Not at alle ie o sm es 
Sie » Dora,” said Miss Mills,“ you are dull.” 
=- Oh dear no! Not in the least. ab ES 


‘Mr. Copperfield and Dora,’’ said Miss Mills, with an 

_ almost venerable air. ‘‘ Enough of this. Do -not allow 
_ a trivial misunderstanding to wither the blossoms of spring, 
_ which, once put forth and blighted, can not be renewed. 
_ I speak,” said Miss Mills, “‘ from experience of the past— 

“the remote, irrevocable past. The gushing fountains which 
| sparkle in the sun must not be stopped in mere caprice; 
_ the oasis in the desert of Sahara must not be plucked up 
y > 4d] Wi . Mia K f : =E 
f Tharaly knew what I did, I was burning all over to that 
| extraordinary extent; but I took Dora’s little hand and 
f kissed it—and she let me! I kissed Miss Mills’s hand; and 
‘we all seemed, to. my thinking, to go straight up to the 
“seventh heaven. . ; Š 
We did not come down again. We stayed up there all 
| the evening. At first we strayed to and fro among ‘the 
| trees: I with Dora’s shy arm drawn through mine: and 
, Heaven knows, folly as it all was, it would have been a 
| happy fate to have been struck immortal with those foolish 
| feelings, and have strayed qe the trees for ever! 
_ But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and 
alking, and calling ‘‘ where’s Dora!’’ So we went back, 
and they wanted Dora to sing. Red Whisker would have 
got the guitar-case out of the carriage, but Dora told him 
nobody knew where it was, but I. So Red Whisker was 
done for in a moment; and I got it, and 7 unlocked it, and 
| 7 took the guitar out, and J sat by her, and J held her 
ndkerchief and gloves, and J drank in every note of her 
ar voice, and she sang to me, who loved her, and all the 
"thers might applaud as much as they liked, but they had 
nothing to do with it! 
T I was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too 
Happy to be real, and that I should wake in Buckingham 
treet presently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking the teacups 
[mm getting breakfast ready. But Dora sang, and others 
sang, Miss Mills sang—about the slumbering echoes 
in the caverns of Memory; as if she were a hundred years 
l and the evening came on; and we had tea, with a 
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kettle boiling gipsy fashion; and I was still as ha pyi 
ever. Ps 
I was happier than ever when the party broke up, a 
the other people, defeated Red Whisker and all, went ch 
several ways, and we went ours through the still even 
and the dying light, with sweet scents rising up around 1 
Mr. Spenlow being a little drowsy after the champagne 
honour to the soil that grew the grape, to the grape th 
made the wine, to the sun that ripened it, and to @ 
merchant who adulterated it!—and being fast asleep i 
corner of the carriage, I rode by the side, and talked 
Dora. She admired my horse and patted him—oh, wh 
a dear little hand it looked upon a horse!—and her shai 
would not keep right, and now and then I drew it roui 
her with my arm; and I even fancied that Jip began i 
see how it was, and to understand that he must make t 
his mind to be friends with me. J 
That sagacious Miss Mills, too; that amiable, thou 
quite used up, recluse; that little patriarch of somethi 
less than twenty, who had done with the world, a 
mustn’t on any account have the slumbering echoes in tl 
caverns of Memory awakened; what a kind thing she did 
‘““ Mr. Copperfield,’’ said Miss Mills, ‘‘ come to this si 
of the carriage a moment—if you can spare a moment. 
want to speak to you.” 4 
Behold me, on my gallant gray, bending at the side of 
Miss Mills, with my hand upon the carriage door! J 
‘‘ Dora is coming to stay with me. She is coming hon 
with me the day after to-morrow. If you would like to ca 
I am sure papa would be happy to see you.” 
What could I do but invoke `a silent blessing on Miss 
Mills’s head, and store Miss Mills’s address in the secure 
corner of my memory! What could I do but tell Miss Mills 
with grateful looks and fervent words, how much I appre- 
ciated her good offices, and what aninestimable value 
set upon her friendship! \ id 
Then Miss Mills benignantly dismissed me, saying, ‘‘ Go 
back to Dora!’’ and I went; and Dora ‘leaned out of the 
carriage to talk to me, and we talked all the rest of t 
way; and I rode my gallant gray so close to the wheel tha 
I grazed his near fore leg against it, and ‘‘ took the bafl 
off,” as his owner told me, ‘‘ to the tune of three pun 
sivin ’’—which I paid, and thought extremely cheap for 60 
much joy. What time Miss Mills sat lookin'g at the mooi 
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_ murmuring verses and recalling, I suppose, the ancient 
days when she and earth had anything in common. 
Nor was many miles too near, and we reached it 
_ many hours too soon; but Mr. Spenlow came to himself a 
| little short of it, and said, ‘‘ You must come in, Copper- 
| field, and rest!’’ and I consenting, we had sandwiches and 
| wine-and-water. In the light room, Dora, blushing, looked 
_ 80 lovely, that I could not tear myself away, but sat there 
_ Staring, in a dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow in- 
_ Spired me with sufficient consciousness to take my leave. 
Sọ we parted! I riding all the way to London with the 
_ farewell touch of Dora’s hand still light on mine, recalling 


ioe 
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_ @very incident and word ten thousand times; lying down 
in my bed at last, as enraptured a young noodle as ever 
_ was carried out of his five wits by love. 
_ When I awoke next morning, Í was resolute to declare 
my passion to Dora, and know my fate. Happiness or 
misery was now the question. There was no other question 
that I knew of in the world, and only Dora could give the 
mswer to it. I passed three days in a luxury of wretched- 
hess, torturing myself by putting every conceivable variety 
of discouraging construction on all that ever had taken 
ace between Dora and me. At last, arrayed for the pur- 
+ pose at a vast expense, I went to Miss Mills’s, fraught with 
a declaration. 
_ How many times I went up and down the street, and 
round the ee, See aware of being a much better 
mswer to the old riddle than the original one—before I 
buld persuade myself to go up the steps and knock, is no 
atter now. Even when, at last, I had knocked, and was 
ting at the door, I had some flurried thought of asking 
“if that were Mr. Blackboy’s (in imitation of poor Barkis), 
| Begging pardon, and retreating. But I kept my ground. 
| Mr. Mus was not at home. I did not expect he would 
‘Be. Nobody wanted him. Miss Mills was at home. Miss 
Mills would do. 
| I was shown into a room upstairs, where Miss Mills and 
Dora were. Jip was there. Miss Mills was copying music 
(i recollect, it was a new song, called Affection’s Dirge), 
‘and Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings, 
‘when I ised my own flowers; the identical Covent 
Gard Market purchase! I cannot say that they were 
very like, or that they particularly resembled any flowers 
have ever come under my observation; but I knew 
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from the paper round them, which was accurately copied 
what the composition was. SO ee 
Miss Mills was very glad to see me, and very sorry he 
Papa was not at home: though I thought we all bore tha 
with fortitude. Miss Mills was conversational for a f 
minutes, and then, laying down her pen upon Affection 
Dirge, got up, and left the room. eee vee 
I be to think I would put it off till to-morrow. — 
‘“ I hope your poor horse was not tired, when he gi 
home at night,’’ said Dora, lifting up her beautiful eye 
‘© Tt was a long way for him.” k 
I began to think I would do it to-day. © = - 
‘It was a long way for kim,” said I, “ for he had not 
ing to uphold him on the journey.” a 
‘« Wasn’t he fed, poor thing?” asked Dora. ~ : 
I began to think I would put it off till to-morrow. 
“« Ye—yes,”’ I said, ‘‘ he was well taken care of. I mê 
he had not the unutterable happiness that I had in’ being 
so near you.” | a 
Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, after 
little while—I had sat, in the interval, in a burning fever, 
and with my legs in a very rigid state- = > 774 
“ You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness you 
self, at one time of the day.’’ wos i A 
I saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done 
the spot. ERRi vaN 
‘“ You didn’t care for that happiness in the least,’” saic 
Dora, slightly raising her eyebrows, and shaking ‘her ‘head 
‘when ge were sitting by Miss Kitt.” ` 
Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature i 
pink, with the little eyes. Po Arae 
“ Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” sai 
Dora, ‘‘ or why you should call it a happiness at all. But 
of course, you don’t mean what you say. And I am suf 
no one doubts your being at liberty to do whatever yo 
like. Jip, you naughty boy, come here!’ ° ti: 
T don’t know how I did it: I did it in a moment. I 
tercepted Jip. I-had Dora in my arms. I was full © 
eloquence. I never stopped for a word. I told her how - 
loved her. I told her I should die without her. I told he 
that I idolised and worshipped her. Jip barked madly á 
the time. , E EEE 
When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, m 
eloquence increased so much the more. If she would lik 
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‘me to die for her, she had but to.say the word, and I was 


ready. Life without Dora’s love was not a thing to have 
on any terms. I couldn’t bear it, and I wouldn't: I had 
_ loved her every minute, day and night, since I first saw 
her. I loved her at that minute to distraction. I should 
ways love her, every minute, to distraction. Lovers had 
on before, and lovers would love again; but no lover 
_had ever loved, might, could, would or should ever love, 
as I loved Dora. The more I raved, the more Jip barked. 
Each of us, in his own way, got more mad every moment. 
= Well, well! Dora and I were sitting on the sofa by and 
by, quiet enough, and Jip was lying in her lap, winking 
Bee ncetally at me. It was off my.mind. I was in a state 


pin 


ect rapture. Dora and I were engaged. 
| suppose we had some notion that this was to end in 
marriage. We must have had some, because Dora stipu- 
lated that we were never to be married without her apa’s 
consent. But, in our youthful ecstasy, I don’t think that 
we really looked before us or behind us; or had any aspira- 
tion beyond the ignorant present. We were to eep our 
‘Secret from Mr. Spenlow; but I am sure the idea never 
entered my head, then, that there was anything dishonour- 
able in that... 
+ Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when Dora, 
| Boing to find her, brought her back—I apprehend, because 
there was a tendency in what had passed to awaken the 
slumbering echoes in the caverns of Memory. But she gave 
‘us her blessing, and the assurance of her lasting friend: 
‘ship, and spoke to us, generally, as became a Voice from 
the Cloister. 
| What an idle time it was! What an unsubstantial, 
Bappy, foolish time it was! 
ee Wien I measured Dora’s finger for a ring that was to 
be made of Forget-me-nots, and when the jeweller, to 
Whom I took the measure, found me out, and laughed over 
is order book, and charged me anything he liked, for the 
i little toy, with its blue stones—so associated in my 
membrance with Dora’s hand, that yesterday, when I 
Saw such another, by chance, on the finger of my own 
daughter, there was a momentary stirring in my heart, 
e pain! 


~ When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full 
W my own interest, and felt the dignity of loving Dora, 
Gad of being beloved, so much, that if I had walked the 
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air, I could not have been more above the people not 
situated, who were creeping on the earth! = = 
When we had those meetings in the garden of the squa; 
and sat within the dingy summer-house, so happy, tha 
love the London sparrows to this hour, for nothing el 
and see the plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathe 
When we had our first great quarrel (within a week 
our betrothal), and when Dora sent me back the ring, 
closed in a despairing cocked-hat note, wherein she us 
the terrible expression that ‘‘ our love had begun in fol 
and ended in madness!’ which dreadful words occasior 
me to tear my hair, and cry that all was over! y 
When, under cover of the night, I flew to Miss Mil 
whom I saw by stealth in a back kitchen where there v 
a mangle, and implored Miss Mills to interpose between” 
and avert insanity. When Miss Mills undertook the of 
and returned with Dora, exhorting us, from the pulpit 
her own bitter youth, to mutual concession, and 
avoidance of the Desert of Sahara ! ‘ 
When we cried, and made it up, and were so blest aga: 
that the back-kitchen, mangle and all, changed to Lov 
own temple, where we arranged a plan of correspondet 
through Miss Mills, always to comprehend at least 
letter on each side every day! A 
What an idle time! What an unsubstantial, hapi 
foolish time! Of all the times of mine that Time has 
his grip, there is none that in one retrospection I can sn 
at half so much, and think of half so tenderly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
MY AUNT ASTONISHES ME 


WROTE to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were engaged 
I wrote her a long letter, in which I tried to make he 
comprehend how blest I was, and what a darling Dor 
was. I entreated Agnes not to regard this as a thought 
less passion which could ever yield to any other, or Hai 
the least resemblance to the boyish fancies that we used? 
joke about. I assured her that its profundity was quit 
unfathomable, and expressed my belief that nothing li 
it had ever been known. me, | 
Somehow, as I wrote to Agnes on a fine evening by 
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open window, and the remembrance of her clear, calm eyes 
and gentle face came stealing over me, it shed such a 
; influence upon the hurry and agitation in which 
_ I had been living lately, and of which my very happiness 
_ partook in some degree, that it soothed me into tears. I 
_ remember that I sat resting my head upon my hand, when 
phe letter was half done, cherishing a general fancy as if 
_ Agnes were one of the elements of my natural home. As 
df, in the retirement of the house made almost sacred to me 
her presence, Dora and I must be happier than any- 
ie . As if, in love, joy, sorrow, hope, or disappointment; 
_ in all emotions; my heart turned naturally there, and found 
_ its refuge and best friend. 

_ Of Steerforth, I said nothing. I only told her there had 
_been sad grief at Yarmouth, on account of Emily’s flight; 
_and that on me it made a double wound, by reason of the 
‘circumstances attending it. I knew how quick she always 
was to divine the truth, and that she would never be the 

first to breathe his name. i 

To this letter, I received an answer by return of post. 

As I read it, I seemed to hear Agnes speaking to me. It 
was — her cordial voice in my ears. What can I say 
- more 
_ While I had been away from home lately, Traddles had 
called twice or thrice. Finding Peggotty within, and being 
informed by Peggotty (who always volunteered that in- 
| tion to whomsoever would receive it), that she was 
my old nurse, he had established a good-humoured 
acquaintance with her, and had stayed to have a little chat 
with her about me. So Peggotty said; but I am afraid the 
that was all on her own side, and of immoderate length, 
as she was very difficult indeed to stop, God bless her! 
When she had me for her theme. 
_ This reminds me, not only that I expected Traddles on 
@ certain afternoon of his own appointing, which was now 

tome, but that Mrs. Crupp had resigned everything apper- 
taining to her office (the salary excepted) until Peggotty 
Should cease to present herself. Mrs. Crupp, after holding 
Givers conversations respecting Peggotty, in a very high- 
itched voice, on the staircase—with some invisible 
miliar it would appear, for corporeally speaking she was 
uite alone at those times—addressed a letter to me, de- 

loping her views. Beginning it with that statement of 
Universal application, which fitted every occurrence of her 
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life, namely, that she was a mother herself, she went on to 
inform me that she had once seen very different days, ‘bt 
that at all periods of her existence she had had a constitt 
tional objection to spies, intruders, and informers. SI 
named no names, she said; let them the cap fitted, wear 
but spies, intruders, and informers, especially in widd 
weeds (this clause was underlined), and had even acct 
tomed herself to look down upon. If a gentleman was t 
victim of spies, intruders, and informers (but still nami 
no names), that was his own pleasure. He `'had a right’ 
please himself; so let him do. All that she, Mrs. Crup 
stipulated for was, that she should not be ‘‘ brought im 
contract ’’ with such persons. Therefore she begged to 
excused from any further attendance on the top set, until 
things was as they formerly was, and as they could © 
wished to be: and further mentioned that her little bot 
would be found upon the breakfast table every Saturdi 
morning, when she requested an immediate settlement: 
the same, with the benevolent view of saving trouble ““ ame 
an ill-conwenience ” to all parties. 
After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to making pitfalls 
on the stairs, principally with pitchers, and endeavouring 
to delude Peggotty into Dreaiiag her legs. I found it rath 
harassing to live in this state of siege, but was too mud 
afraid of Mrs. Crupp to see any way out of it. = = = T 
‘ My dear Copperfield,’’ cried Traddles, punctually ap 
pearing at my door, in spite of all these obstacles, ‘* how 
do you do?”’ | De 
‘My dear Traddles,” said I, ‘‘ I am delighted to see 
you at last, and very sorry I have not been at home: before. 
But I have been so much engaged Pac ota! 1 a 
“ Yes, yes, I know,’’ said Traddles, “‘ of course. Your: 
lives in London, I think.”’ By 3 ee E 4 
‘* What did you say?’’ se 
‘‘ She—excuse me—Miss D., you know,” said Traddles 
colouring in his great delicacy, ‘‘ lives in London, ] 
believe.’’ Ei 
‘“ Oh, yes. Near London.”’ : | 
‘‘ Mine, perhaps you recollect,” said Traddles, with : 
serious look, ‘‘ lives down in Devonshire—one of ten. Coni 
sequently, I am not so much engaged as you—in tha 
sense. . Lo 
ʻI wonder you can bear,” I returned, ‘‘ to see het 
seldom.”’ í Maori ee 
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s“ Hal’? said ba ay sae pe «Ji does seem:a 
j peee k: ppens it is, Copperfield; because there’s no 
oh “IOr- it fae Ae DE ere Pacer eas, ° 55 ei ba te iis EEA 
i suppose so,’’ I replied, with a smile, and not without 
_ a blush. “ And because you have so much constancy and 
patience, Traddles.’’ - ee Er 


__“* Dear me!” said Traddles, considering about ‘it, ‘‘ do 
I- strike you in that way, Copperfield? -Really I didn’t 
_ know that I had. But she is such an extraordinarily dear 
l herself, that it’s possible she may have imparted some- 
| thing of those virtues tome. Now you mention it, Copper- 
_ field, I shouldn’t wonder at all. I assure you she is always 
forgetting herself, and taking care of the other nine.” — 
_  “* Is she the eldest?’’ I inquired. H er | 
__ “Oh dear, no,’’ said Traddles. ‘‘ The eldest. is a 
a, He saw, I suppose, that I could not help smiling at the 
simplicity of this reply; and added, with a smile upon his 
Own ingenuous face— eee ae 
= “Not, of course, but that my Sophy—pretty name, 
Copperfield, I always think?” . Mie Pi 
_..“ Very pretty!’’ said I. | rae 
Le “ Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautiful too, in my 
eyes, and would be one of the dearest girls that ever was, 
in anybody’s eyes G should think), But when I say the 
eldest is-a Beauty, I mean she really is a ” he seemed 
to be describing clouds about himself, with both hands: 


OE 


splendid, you know,” said Traddles, energetically. 

“ Indeed!” said I. 

= ‘Oh, I assure you,” said Traddles, ‘‘ something very 
uncommon, indeed! Then, you know, being formed for 
Society and admiration, and not being able to enjoy- much 
of it, in consequence of their limited means, she naturally 
Bets a little irritable and exacting sometimes. Sophy puts 
ber in good humour!”’ 

E“ Is Sophy the youngest?” I hazarded. 

“| Oh dear, no!” said Traddles, stroking his chin. ‘‘ The 
two youngest are only nine and ten. PY educates ’em.’’ 
| * The second daughter, erhaps?” hazarded. 

T ” No,” said Traddles, “ Sarah’s the second. Sarah has 
Something the matter with her spine, poor girl. The 
“Malady will wear out by and by, the doctors say, but in 
be meantime she has to lie down for a twelvemonth. Sophy 
es her. Sophy’s the fourth.” 
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‘*TIs the mother living?” I inquired. E: 
‘* Oh, yes,” said Traddles, ‘‘ she is alive. She is a vé 
superior woman, indeed, but the damp country is 1 
adapted to her constitution, and—in fact, she has lost t 
use of her limbs.” i 
‘“ Dear me!” said I. -T 
“ Very sad, is it not?” returned Traddles. “‘ But i 
merely domestic view it is not so bad as it might 1 
because Sophy takes her place. She is quite as muc 
mother to her mother, as she is to the other nine.” — 
I felt the greatest admiration for the virtues of this you 
lady; and, Khaty with the view of doing my best. 
prevent the good-nature of Traddles from being impo 
upon, to the detriment of their joint prospects in life, 
quired how Mr. Micawber was? ie 
‘*He is quite well, Copperfield, thank you,” 
hp ce “ Í am not living with him at present.’ 
se No >»? 
‘“ No. You see the truth is,” said Traddles, in a whisp 
“ he has changed his name to Mortimer, in consequence 
his temporay embarrassments; and he don’t come out i 
after dark—and then in spectacles. There was an exe 
tion put into our house for rent. Mrs. Micawber was ii 
such a dreadful state that I really couldn’t resist git 
my name to that second bill we spoke of here. You m 
imagine how delightful it was to my Pema fi 
i cawl 


y% 


to see the matter settled with it, and 
recover her spirits.” 

**Hum!’’ said I. "E 
‘“ Not that her happiness was of long duratio 
pursued Traddles, ‘“‘ for, unfortunately, within a w 
another execution came in. It broke up the establishment 
I have been living in a furnished apartment since then 
and the Mortimers have been very private indeed. I hop 
you won’t think it selfish, Copperfield, if I mention tha 
the broker carried off my little round table with the mar 
top, and Sophy’s flower-pot and stand?’’ 4 

‘“ What a hard thing!’’ I exclaimed indignantly. 

‘It was a—it was a pull,” said Traddles, with his usue 
wince at that expression. ‘‘I don’t mention it reproac 
fully, however, but with a motive. The fact is, Copperfield 
I was unable to repurchase them at the time of the 
seizure; in the first place, because the broker, havi 
idea that I wanted them, ran the price up to an € 
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any money. Now, I have kept my eye since, upon the 
broker’s shop,” said Traddles, with a great enjoyment of 
his m , “ which is up at the top of Tottenham Court 

_ Road, and, at last, to-day I find them put out for sale. I 

have only noticed them from over the way, because if the 

broker saw me, bless you, he’d ask any price for them! 

What has occurred to me, having now the money, is, that 

perhaps you wouldn’t object to ask that g nurse of 

_yours to come with me to the shop—I can show it her from 

round the corner of the next street—and make the best 

bargain for them, as if they were for herself, that she can!’’ 

e delight with which Traddles propounded this plan 
to me, and the sense he had of its uncommon artfulness, 
are among the freshest things in my remembrance. 

I told him that my old nurse would be delighted to 

‘assist him, and that we would all three take the field to- 
gether, but on one condition. That condition was, that he 

_ should make a solemn resolution to grant no more loans 
of his name, or anything else, to Mr. Micawber. 

a y dear ees said Traddles, ‘‘ I have already 
done so, because I begin to feel that I have not only been 
inconsiderate, but that I have been p sitively unjust to 

, Sophy. My word being passed to myself, there is no longer 

“any apprehension; but I pledge it to you, too, with the 

greatest readiness. That first unlucky obligation, I have 

id. I have no doubt Mr. Micawber would have paid it 

he could, but he could not. One thing I ought to men- 
tion, which I like very much in Mr. Micawber, Copperfield. 

It refers to the mein obligation, which is not yet due. He 

don’t tell me that it is provided for, but he says it will be. 

| Ez: I think there is something very fair and honest about 
that!” 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend’s confidence, 
and therefore assented. After a little further conversation, 
“we went round to the chandler’s shop, to enlist Peggotty; 
Traddles declining to pass the evening with me, both be- 
= he endured the liveliest apprehensions that his 
i rty would be bought by somebody else before he 
Í d rchase it, and because it was the evening he 
‘Always devoted to writing to the dearest girl in the world. 
ae shall never forget him peeping round the corner of the 
street in Tottenham Court Road, while Peggotty was bar- 
Gaining for the precious articles; or his agitation when she 
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came slowly towards us after vainly offering a-p 
was hailed by the relenting broker, and- went back a 
The end of the negotiation was, that she 7 
property on tolerably easy terms, and Tre 
trans rted with pleasure. & 
Ta am very = bs obliged to you, indeed,” said.’ 3 
dles, on hearing it was to be sent to where he lived, 4 
night. ‘‘If I might ask one other favour, I hope 5 
wouldn’t think it absurd, Copperfield?’’ -o 

I said beforehand, certainly not. a 

‘* Then if you would be good enough,” said Tra 
to Peggotty, ‘‘ to get the flower-pot now, I think I s 
like (it being Sophy’s, Copperfield), to cazi it 
myself |”? = 

Peggotty was glad to get it for him, and he overwhe elmé 
her with thanks, and went his way up Tottenham ou 
Road, carrying the flower-pot affectionately in his & 
with one of the most delighted expressions of counten 
I ever saw. 4 

We then turned back towards my chambers. - As t 
shops had charms for Peggotty which I never knew ther 
possess in the same degree for anybody else, I saunte 
easily along, amused by her staring in at the windows, a a 
waiting for her as often as she chose. We were thus a go 
while in getting to the Adelphi. able 

On our way upstairs, I called her attention to the sud der 
disappearance of Mrs. Crupp’s pitfalls, and also to 
prints of recent a ei e were both very much s 
prised, comin he rd up, to find my outer door standing 
open (which shut), and to hear voices inside. 

We looked ss one -y Vr gi without knowing whati 
make of this, and went into the sitting-room. What v 
my amazement to find, of all people upon earth, my ¢ 
there, and Mr. Dick! My aunt sitting on a quantity o 
luggage, with her two birds before her, and her cat ont 
knee, like a female Robinson Crusoe, drinking tea... 
Dick leaning thoughtfully on a great kite, such as we h 
often been out together to fly, with more luggage | 
about him! 

“ My dear aunt!” cried I. ‘‘ Why, what an unexp 
pleasure !’’ 

We cordially embraced; and Mr. Dick and i co 
shook hands; and Mrs. Crupp, who was busy. en 
and could not be too attentive, cordially said- she: bi 
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knowed well as Mr. Copperfull would have his heart in his 
mouth, when he see his dear relations. i 
- “ Hollo!” said my aunt to Peggotty, who quailed before 
her awful presence. ‘‘ How are you?” | 
= ‘* You remember my aunt, Peggotty?” said I. GSE 
=“ For the love of goodness, child,’’ exclaimed my aunt, 
‘don’t call the woman by that South Sea Island name! 
If she married and got rid of it, which was the best thing 
she could do, why don’t you give her the benefit of the 
change? What’s your name now—P?”’ said my aunt, as 
a compromise for the obnoxious appellation. 
=- “ Barkis, ma’am,’’ said Peggotty, with a curtsey. 
=“ Well! that’s human,” said my aunt. ‘‘ It sounds less 
as if you wanted a Missionary. How d’ye do, Barkis? I 
pe you're well?” saint 
ncouraged by these gracious words, and by my aunt’s 

extending her hand, Barkis came forward, and took. the 
hand, and curtseyed her acknowledgments. AEE 
_ “We are older than we were, I see,” said my aunt. 
-“ We have only met each other once before, you know. 
A nice business we made of it then ! Trot, my dear, another 


-cup.”’ ; 

p handed it dutifully to my aunt, who was in her usual 
inflexible state of figure; and ventured a remonstrance: with 
her on the subject of her sitting on a box. . 

“ Let me draw the sofa here, or the easy-chair, aunt,’’ 
said I. ‘‘ Why should you be so uncomfortable?’’ 

“ Thank you, Trot,” replied my aunt, “ I prefer to sit 
on my popon. Here my aunt looked hard at Mrs. 
Crup o 

a 


+ 


p, and observed, ‘‘ We needn’t trouble you to wait, 
ma ae Ea ; 
“ Shall I put a little more tea in the pot afore I go, 
ma'am?” said Mrs. Crupp. 
* “No, I thank you, ma'am,” replied my aunt. 
=" Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, 
ma'am?” said Mrs. Crupp. ‘‘ Or would you be persuaded 
~ try a new-laid hegg’ or should I brile a rasher? Ain’t 
nothing I could do for your dear aunt, Mr. Copper- 


7 


E Nothing, ma'am,” returned my aunt. ‘‘T shall do 

very well, I thank you.” 

Mts. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to express 
t temper, and incessantly holding her head on one side, 

express a general feebleness of constitution, and inces- 
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sarin 


to all grestic bse pe gradually smiled herself, one- 

herself, and rubbed herself, out of the room. o= — 
“ Dick!” said my aunt. ‘‘ You know what I told : 

about time-servers and wealth-worshi a ‘ae 


Mr. Dick—with rather a scared look, as if he 
forgotten it—returned a hasty answer in the affirm ti 
‘* Mrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. ““ Bai 
I’ll trouble you to look after the tea, and let me | 
another cup, for I don’t fancy that woman’s pours u 
I knew my aunt sufficiently well to know that she- 
something of importance on her mind, and that there 
far more matter in this arrival than a stranger might hi 
supposed, I noticed how her eye lighted on me, when 
thought my attention otherwise occupied; and wha 
curious process of hesitation appeared to be going on witl 
her, while she preserved her outward stiffness and c 
posure. I began to reflect whether I had done anythin 
offend her; and my conscience whispered me that I 1 
not yet told her about Dora. Could it by any means 
that, I wondered! As I knew she would only speak in] 
own good time, I sat down near her, and spoke to the bi 
and played with the cat, and was as easy as I could DB 
But I was very far from being really easy; and I sho 
still have been so, even if Mr. Dick, leaning over the gi 
kite behind my aunt, had not taken every secret oppol 
tunity of shaking his head darkly at me, and pointing 
her. : 
“ Trot,” said my aunt at last, when she had finished Be 
tea, and carefully smoothed down her dress, and wiped 
lips—‘‘ you needn’t go, Barkis !—Trot, have you got to 
firm and self-reliant?’’ l 
“T hope so, aunt. 
‘“ What do you think?” inquired Miss Betsey. 
‘“ I think so, aunt.’’ = | 
“ Then why, my love,” said my aunt, looking earnest: 
at me, ‘‘ why do you think I prefer to sit upon this propt 
of mine to-night?’’ | ae 
I shook my head, unable to guess. — E 
“ Because,” said my aunt, “ it’s all T have. Becaus 
I’m ruined, my dear!” LO i 
If the house, and every one of us, had tumbled 
haiie together, I could hardly have received a greate 
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3 _** Dick knows it,” said my aunt, laying her hand calmly 
‘on my shoulder. ‘‘ Iam ruined, my dear Trot! All I have 
in the world is in this room, except the cottage; and that I - 
ave left Janet to let. Barkis, I want to get a bed for this 
entleman to-night. To save expense, perhaps you can 
nake up something here for myself. Anything will do. It’s 
only for to-night. We’ll talk about this more to-morrow.”’ 
_ I was roused from my amazement, and concern for her 
'-—I am sure, for her—by her falling on my neck, for a 
K aoment, and crying that she only grieved for me. In 
another moment, she suppressed this emotion; and said 
“with an aspect more triumphant than dejected— 
__ ‘* We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer them to 
ghten us, my dear. We must learn to act the play out. 


: 
‘We must live misfortune down, Trot!’ 


CHAPTER XXXV 
DEPRESSION 


- @S soon as I could recover my presence of mind, which 
Å deserted me in the first overpowering shock of 
< my aunt’s intelligence, I proposed to Mr. Dick to 
“come round to the chandler’s shop, and take possession of 
‘the bed which Mr. Peggotty had lately vacated. The 
chandler’s shop being in Hungerford Market, and Hunger- 
‘ford Market being a very different place in those days, 
‘there was a low wooden colonnade before the door (not 
unlike that before the house where the little man and 
man used to live, in the old weather-glass), which pleased 
Mr. Dick mightily. The glory of lodging over this structure 
k d have compensated him, I daresay, for many incon- 
yveniences; but, as there were really few to bear, beyond 
the compound of flavours I have already mentioned, and 
“perhaps the want of a little more elbow-room, he was 
Re em A charmed with his accommodation. Mrs. Crupp 
had indignantly assured him that there wasn’t room to 
| Swing a cat there; but, as Mr. Dick justly observed to me, 
tting down on the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, “ You 
know, Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat. I never do 
Swing a cat. Therefore, what does that signify to me!” 
~ 1 tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any under- 
Standing of the causes of this sudden and groat change in 
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my aunt’s affairs. As I might have expected, he had n 
at all. The only account he could give of it was that 
aunt had said to him, the day before yosten a AD 
Dick, are you really and truly the philosopher I take 
for?” That then he had said, Yes, he hoped so. 1 
then my aunt had said, ‘‘ Dick, I am ruined.” That. 
he had said, ‘‘ Oh, indeed!” That then T aun 
praised him highly, which he was very glad of. And 
then they had come to me, and had had bottled porter 
sandwiches on the road. 
Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the foo 
the bed, nursing his leg, and telling me this, with his € 
wide open and a surprised smile, that I am sorry to sa 
was provoked into explaining to him that ruin 
distress, want, and starvation; but I was soon bitterly 


T 
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proved for this harshness, by seeing his face turn pale, a 
tears course down his lengthened cheeks, while he fi 
upon me a look of such unutterable woe, that it might.ha 
softened a far harder heart than mine. I took infiniti 
greater pains to cheer him up again than I had taken 
depress him; and I soon understood (as I ought to ha 
known at first) that he had been so confident, merely 1 
cause of his faith in the wisest and most wonderful 
women, and his unbounded reliance on my intellectt 
resources. The latter, I believe, he considered a match fo 
any kind of disaster not absolutely mortal. n 
‘ What can we do, Trotwood?” said Mr. Dick. ‘‘ Ther 
the Memoria e = 
“To be sure there is,” said I. ‘‘ But all we can do ji 
now, Mr. Dick, is to keep a cheerful countenance, and n0 
let my aunt see that we are thinking about it.” ; 
He assented to this in the most earnest manner; a 
implored me, if I should see him wandering an inch out 0i 
the right course, to recall him by some of those superio: 
methods which were always at my command. But I reg 
to state that the fright I had given him proved too n 
for his best attempts at concealment. All the evening 
eyes wandered to my aunt’s face, with an expression oi 
most dismal apprehension, as if he saw her growing thi 
the spot. He was conscious of this, and put a const 
upon his head; but his keeping that immovable, anc 
tolling his eyes like a piece of machinery, did not m 
matter at all. I saw him look at the loaf at supper ( 
happened to be a small one), as if nothing else stoo 
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tween Peres famine; and wea my ~ nade iepa i, on pri 
making his customary T , I detect im in the act of 
pocketing fragments Foe evr Belen and cheese; I have no 
doubt for the purpose of reviving us with those savings, 
when we should have reached an advanced stage of 
ttenuation. E get 
j My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed frame of 


which was a lesson to all of us—to me, I am sure. 
he was extremely gracious to Peggotty, except when I 
inadvertently called her by that name; and, strange as T 
‘knew she felt in London, appeared quite at home. She was 
to have n7 bed, and I was to lie in the sitting-room, to 
+ guard over her. She made a great point of being so 
2 the river, in case of a conflagration; and I suppose 
oy. did find some satisfaction in that circumstance. ` 
= Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, when she saw me 
making preparations for compounding her usual -night- 
: ght, tt Ño!” $ 
_ “ Nothing, aunt?’’ 
~ ** Not wine, my dear. Ale.” : 
_ “ But there is wine here, aunt. And you always have it 
made of wine.” 
_ “ Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my aunt. ‘‘ We 
mustn’t use it carelessly, Trot. Ale for me. Half a pint.” 
- I thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insensible. My 
aunt being resolute, I went out and got the ale myself. As 
‘it was growing late, Peggotty and Mr. Dick took that oppor- 
‘tunity of —— to the chandler’s shop together. I 
ed from him, poor fellow, at the corner of the street, 
h his great kite at his back, a very monument of human 
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aunt was walking up and down the room when I 
urned, crimping the borders of her night-cap with her 
rs. I warmed the ale and made the toast on the usual 
: ble principles. When it was ready for her, she was 
‘TWeady for it, with her night-cap on, and the skirt of her 
own turned back on her knees. 

B" My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a spoonful of it; 
it’s a great deal better than wine. Not half so bilious.”’ 
| oe our pred I looked doubtful, for she added— 
Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale happens to 
‘we are well off.” 

T“ T should think so myself, aunt, I am sure,” said I. 
=“ Well, then, why don’t you think so?” said my aunt. 
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_ that name is unaccountable to me. It would be much r 
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‘“ Because you and I are very different p 
returned. i. Shee ae 
‘* Stuff and nonsense, Trot!” replied my aunt. — 
My aunt went on with a quiet enj ent, in which 1 
was very little affectation, if any; drinking the warm 
with a teaspoon, and soaking her strips of toast in it. 
‘“ Trot,” said she, “ I don’t care for nge face 
general, but I rather like that Barkis of yours, do 
know!” ‘a 
It’s better than a hundred pounds to hear you say : 
said I. . 
“ It’s a most extraordinary world,’’ observed my at 
rubbing her nose; ‘‘ how that woman ever got into it } 


easy to be born a Jackson, or something of that sort, « 
would think.” “ 
‘“ Perhaps she thinks so, too; it’s not her fault,” saic 

“ I suppose not,” returned my aunt, rather grudg 
the admission; ‘‘ but it’s very aggravating. However, sl 
Barkis now. That’s some comfort. Barkis is uncomme 
fond of you, Trot.’’ i 
‘‘ There is nothing she would leave undone to prove: 
said I. F: 
“ Nothing, I believe,” returned my aunt. ‘“‘ Here, ' 
poor fool has been begging and praying about handing o 
some of her money—because she has got too much of 
A simpleton !’’ $ 
My aunt’s tears of pleasure were positively trickling do’ 
into the warm ale. E 
““ She’s the most ridiculous creature that ever was bori 
said my aunt. ‘‘I knew, from the first moment whe 
saw her with that poor dear blessed baby of a mother © 
yours, that she was the most ridiculous of mortals. ] 
there are good points in Barkis!’’ His 
he res 


Affecting to laugh, she got an opportunity of 
hand to her eyes. Having availed herself of it, s 
her toast and her discourse together. . 

“ Ah! Mercy upon us!’’ sighed my aunt. ‘‘ I knowal 
about it, Trot! Barkis and myself had quite a gossip whil 
you were out with Dick. I know all about it. I don’t knoy 
where these wretched girls expect to go to, for my tf 
wonder they don’t knock out their brains against 
mantelpieces,’’ said my aunt; an idea which was probabl 
suggested to her by her contemplation of mine. “> // 
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<- “ Poor Emily!’’ said I. 

““ Oh, don’t talk to me about poor,” returned my aunt. 
“She should have thought of that before she caused so 
much misery! Give me a kiss, Trot. I am sorry for your 
early experience.” . 

_ As I bent forward, she put her tumbler on my knee to 
etain me, and said— 

add n Trot, Trot! And so you fancy yourself in love! 

Do you?” 
= ** Fancy, aunt!’’ I exclaimed, as red as I could be. “I 

adore her with my whole soul!” 

_ “ Dora, indeed!” returned my aunt. ‘‘ And you mean 

to say the little thing is very fascinating, I suppose?” 
__** My dear aunt,” I replied, ‘‘ no one can form the least 

idea what she is!” 

=“ Ah! And not silly?” said my aunt. 

E Silly, aunt!” 

_ I seriously believe it had never once entered my head 

for a single moment, to consider whether she was or not. 
I resented the idea, of course; but I was in a manner struck 

by it, as a new one altogether. 

“ Not light-headed?” said my aunt. 

“ Light-headed, aunt!” I could only repeat this darin 

peculation with the same kind of feeling with which I ha 

repeated the Dor question. 

_ “Well, well!” said my aunt. ‘‘I only ask. I don’t 
depreciate her. Poor little couple! And so you think you 

ere formed for one another, and are to go through a 
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_ She asked me this so kindly, and with such a gentle air, 
“alf playful and half sorrowful, that I was quite touched. 
| e are young and inexperienced, aunt, I know,” I 
eplied; “ and I daresay we say and think a good deal that 
S rather foolish. But we love one another truly, I am sure. 
f I thought Dora could ever love anybody else, or cease 
to love me; or that I could ever love anybody else, or cease 
love her; I don’t know what I should do—go out of 
tly mind, I think!” 
C Ah, Trot!” said my aunt, shaking her head, and 
Miling gravely; ‘‘ blind, blind, blind!’’ 
+“ Someone that I know, Trot,” my aunt pursued, after 
A pause, “ ye on of a very pliant disposition, has an 
mestness of affection in him that reminds me of poor 
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Baby. Earnestness is what that Somebody must look f 
to sustain him and improve him, Trot. Deep, downrig 

faithful earnestness.’’ IAT Ry reece 
_. ‘ Tf you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt! 
cried. S eN DRE- 
‘“ Oh, Trot!’’ she said again; ‘“‘ blind, blind!” ; 
without knowing why, I felt a vague unha loss or w 
of something overshadow me like a cloud. a 


33 


** However,” said my aunt, “‘ I don’t want to put 
young creatures out of conceit with themselves, or to m 
them unhappy; so, though it is a girl and boy attachm 
‘and girl and boy attachments very often—mind! I d 
say always!—come to nothing, still we'll be serious al 
it, and hope for a prosperous issue one of these dé 
There’s time enough for it to come to anything!’’ ~ 

This was not upon the whole very comforting t 
rapturous lover; but I was glad to have my aunt in 
confidence, and I was mindful of her being fatigued. 
I thanked her ardently for this mark of her affection, | 
for all her other kindnesses towards me; and after a ter 
good-night, she took her night-cap into my bedroom. 

How miserable I was, when I lay down! How I tho 
and thought about my being poor, in Mr. Spenlow’s el 
about my not being what I thought I was, when I pi 
pe to Dora; about the chivalrous necessity of tell 

ora what my worldly condition was, and releasing 1 
from her engagement if she thought fit; about how I she 
contrive to live, during the long term of my articles, wh 
I was earning nothing; about doing something to ass 
my aunt, and seeing no way of doing anything; abo 
coming down to have no money in my pocket, and to we 
a shabby coat, and to be able to carry Dora no lit 
presents, and to ride no gallant grays, and to show myst 
in no agreeable light! Sordid and selfish as I knew it wa 
and as I tortured myself by knowing that it was, to! 
my mind run on my own distress so much, I was so devot 
to Dora that I could not help it. I knew that it was Ba 
in me not to think more of my aunt, and less of myse 
but, so far, selfishness was inseparable from Dora, aie 
could not put Dora on one side for any mortal-creatii 
How exceedingly miserable I was, that night! : ~ 

As to sleep, I had dreams of poverty in all sorts 
shapes, but { seemed to dream without the ‘previous © 
mony of going to sleep. Now I was ragged, wantiag to 
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Dora matches, six bundles for a halfpenny; now I was at 
the office in a nightgown and boots, remonstrated with by 
Mr. Spenlow on {baa before the clients in that airy 
ire; now I was hungrily picking up the crumbs that fell 
m old Tiffey’s daily biscuit, regularly eaten when St. 
ul’s struck one; now I was hopelessly endeavouring to 
-a licence to marry Dora, having nothing but one of 
Jriah Heep’s gloves to offer in exchange, which the whole 
‘Commons rejected; and still, more or less conscious of my 
‘own room, I was always tossing about like a distressed 
ship in a sea of bed-clothes. LUE 
» My aunt was restless, too, for I frequently heard her 
walking to and fro. Two or three times in the course of the 
night, attired in a long flannel set ta in which she 
looked seven feet high, she appeared, like a disturbed 
ghost, in my room, and came to the side of the sofa on 
which I lay. On the first occasion I started up in alarm, to 
learn that she inferred from a particular light in the sky, 
that Westminister Abbey was on fire; and to be consulted 
in reference to the probability of its igniting Buckingham 
Street, in case the wind changed. Lying still, after that, 
I found that she sat down near me, whispering to herself 
“ Poor boy!” And then it made me twenty times more 
retched, to know how unselfishly mindful she was of me, 
and how selfishly mindful I was of myself. 
_ It was difficult to believe that a night so long to me, 
could be short to anybody else. This consideration set me 
aking and thinking of an imaginary party where people 
were dancing the hours away, until that became a dream 
too, and I heard the music incessantly playing one tune, 
and saw Dora incessantly dancing one dance, without tak- 
ing the least notice of me. The man who had been playing 
ae harp all night, was trying in vain to cover it with an 
wdinary sized nightcap, when I awoke; or I should rather 
say, when I left off trying to go to sleep, and saw the sun 
Shining in through the window at last. 
» there w~s an old Roman bath in those days at the bottom 
fone of the streets out of the Strand—it may be there still 
“in which I have had many a cold plunge. Dressing 
t as atiy as I could, and leaving Peggotty to look 
After my aunt, I tumbled head foremost into it, and then 
went for a walk to Hampstead. I had a hope that this 
ris ‘treatment might freshen my wits a little; and I think 
lid them good, for I soon came to the conclusion that 
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the first ste a paeran recovers aan 
be cancelled and the premium recovered. I 
fast on the Heath, and walked back to | 
along the watered roads and through a asa 
summer flowers, growing in gardens and carried ir 
on hucksters’ heads, intent on this first effort to r 
altered circumstances. 

I arrived at the office so soon, after all, that It 
an hour’s loiterin os ann the Commons, before old 1 
who was always appeared with his key. The: y 
down in my shady corner, looking up at anlig 
the opposite chimney-pots, and thinking nb Dora; 
Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp and curly. y 

ow are you, Copperfield? ”’ said he. “ Fine mornir 

“ Beautiful morning, sir,’’ said I. ‘‘ Could I say a: 
to you before you go into Court? ”’ s 

‘a all means,” said he. ‘‘ Come into my room 

I followed him into his room, and he began ni Eee 
his gown, and touching himself up before a eg 
had hanging inside a closet door. 3 

“ I am sorry to say,” said I, “ that I have some ra 
disheartening intelligence from my aunt.’ r 

“ No!” said he. ‘‘ Dear me! Not „paralysis, I h 

‘* It has no reference to her health, sir,” I replied. 
has met with some large losses. In fact, she has very 1 
left, indeed.” a 

‘* You as-tound me, eee: cried Mr. Spenl , 

I shook my head. ‘‘ Indeed, sir,” said I, ‘‘ her af 
are so changed, that I wished to ask you whether it wi 
be possible—at a sacrifice on our part of some portic 
the premium, of course,’’ I put in this, on the s 
moment, warned by the blank expression of 
“to cancel my articles?’’ a . 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody k 
It was like asking, as a favour, to be sentenced to t 
portation from Dora. 

‘* To cancel your articles, Copperfield? Cancel?””. 

I explained with tolerable firmness, that I really dic 
know where my means of subsistence were to con 
unless I could earn them for myself. I had no fear 
future, I said—and I laid great emphasis. on, 
to imply that I should still be decidedly eligible 
in-law one of these days—but, for the lente 
thrown upon my own resources. 
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`: “I am extremely sorry to hear this, Copperfield,’’ said 
Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘ Extremely sorry. It is not usual to cancel 
articles for any such reason. It is not a professional course 
of pr ing. It is not a convenient precedent at all. Far 
rom it. At the same time——’’ nET 
mire You are very good, sir,” I murmured, anticipating a 
mcession. . : 
* Not at all. Don’t mention it,’’ said Mr. Spenlow. 
** At the same time, I was going to say, if it had been my 
; to have my hands unfettered—if I had not a partner— 
Mr. Jorkins——”’ 

_ My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I made another 


_** Do you think, sir,” said I, ‘‘ if I were to mention it 
© Mr. Jorkins——’’ | 
Mr. q e shook his head discouragiugly. ‘‘ Heaven 
bid pperfield,’’ he replied, ‘‘ that I should do any 
fan an injustice; still less, Mr. Jorkins. But I know 
my partner, Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins is not a man to 
spond to a proposition of this peculiar nature. Mr. 
Jorkins is very difficult to move from the beaten track. 
ou know what he isl” 
I am sure I knew nothing about him, except that he 
d originally been alone in the business, and now lived 
himself in a house near Montagu Square, which was 
fully in want of painting; that he came very late of a 
y, and went away very early; that he never appeared to 
5e consulted about anything; and that he had a dingy 
tle black-hole of his own upstairs, where no business 
was ever done, and where there was a yellow old cartridge- 
aper pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, and reported to 
© twenty years of age. 
A + d you object to my mentioning it to him, sir?” 
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" By no means,” said Mr. Spenlow. ‘‘ But I have some 
ence of Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield. I wish it were 
thħerwise, for I should be happy to meet your views in 
in Epes I cannot have the least E ere to your 
nent g it to Mr. Jorkins, Copperfield, if you think 
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b worth while.” 

Availing myself of this permission, which was given with 
Warm melee of the head, I sat thinking about Dora, and 
ng at the sunlight stealing from the chimney-pots 

wn the wall of the opposite house, until Mr. Jorkins 
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came. I then went up to Mr. Jorkins’s room, and evide: 
astonished Mr. Jorkins very much by making my 


ce there. azg 
> “Come in, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. 
“* Come in!” a i 
«I- went in, and sat down; and stated my case to 
Jorkins pretty much as I had stated it to Mr. Spen 
Mr. Jorkins was not by any means the awful crea 
one might have expected but a large, mild, smooth-fa 
man of sixty, who took so much snuff that there. wa 
tradition in the Commons that he lived principally on ° 
stimulant, having little room in his system for any ot 
article of diet. € 
‘* You have mentioned this to Mr. Spenlow, I supposi 
said Mr. Jorkins; when he had heard me, very restles 
to an end. l 
_ I answered Yes, and told him that Mr. Spenlow had 
troduced his name. J 
“ He said I should object?’’ asked Mr. Jorkins. _ 
I was obliged to admit that Mr. Spenlow had consid 
it probable. 
‘I am sorry to say, Mr. Copperfield, I can’t adva 
our object,” said Mr. Jorkins nervously. ‘‘ The fact 
but I have an appointment at the Bank, if you’ll have t 
goodness to excuse me.’’ : 
With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going 0 
of the room, when I made bold to say that I feared, the 
there was no way of arranging the matter? oy 
“ No!” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door to sha 
his head. ‘‘ Oh, no! I object, you know,” which he sa 
very rapidly, and went out. ‘‘ You must be aware, N 
Copperfield,’’ he added, looking restlessly in at the do 
again, ‘‘ if Mr. Spenlow objects——’”’ | a 
‘“ Personally, he does not object, sir,” said I. _ 
“ Oh! Personally!’’ repeated Mr. Jorkins in an i 
patient manner. ‘‘ i assure you there’s an objection, M 
Copperfield. Hopeless! What you wish to be done, ca 
be done. I—I really have got an appointment. at t 
Bank.’’ With ‘that he fairly ran away; and to \the be 
of my knowledge, it was three days before he showed ht 
self in the Commons again. a 
Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, I we 
until Mr. Spenlow came in, and then described w 
passed ; giving him to understand that I was not h 
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of his being able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if he 
would undertake that task. Lig ECS } 
a rfield,’’ returned Mr. Spenlow, with a sagacious 
smile, re have not known my partner, Mr. Jorkins, as 
long as I have. Nothing is further from my thoughts 
than to attribute any decree of artifice to Mr. Jorkins. | 
But Mr. Jorkins has a way of stating his objections. which 
ften deceives people. No, Copperfield!’’ shaking his ` 
ead. ‘‘ Mr. Jorkins is not to be moved, believe me!’’ .. 
- I was completely bewildered between Mr. Spenlow and 
Mr. Jorkins, as to which of them really was the objecting 
mer; but I saw with sufficient clearness that there was 
obduracy somewhere in the firm, and that the recovery of 
my aunt’s thousand pounds was out of the question. Ina 
state of despondency, which I remember with anything but 
atisfaction, for I know it still had too much reference to 
myself (though always in connection with Dora), I le 
the office, and went homeward. [tice 
I was trying to familiarise my mind with the worst, and 
to present to myself the arrangements we should have to 
make for the future in their sternest aspect, when a 
kney chariot coming after me, and stopping at my 
sry feet, occasioned me to look up. A fair hand was 
stretched forth to me from the window; and the face I 
had never seen without a feeling of serenity and happiness, 
from the moment when it first turned back on the old 
staircase with the great broad balustrade, and when 
associated its softened beauty with the stained glass 
indow in the church, was smiling on me. 
_** Agnes!” I joyfully exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, my dear Agnes, 
of all people in the world, what a pleasure to see you!” 
“ Is it, indeed?” she said, in her cordial voice. 
“ I want to talk to you so much!” said I. ‘‘ It’s such 
lightening of my heart, only to look at you! If I had 
lad a conjuror’s cap, there is no one I should have wished 
but you!” 
=“ What?” returned Agnes. 
Well! A rc Dora, first,” I admitted, with a blush. 
= Certainly, Dora first, I hopi said Agnes, laughing. 
TS But you next,” said I. ‘‘ ere are you going?” 
She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. The day 
being very fine, she was glad to come out of the chariot. 
hich smelt (I had my head in it all this time) like a 
able put acucumber-frame I dismissed the coach- 
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man, and she took my arm, and we wales as toget 
She was like, Hope embodied, to me. How € not 
in one short minute, having Agnes at my side! . 4 
My aunt had written her one of the odd, donee a 10 
very little longer than a Bank note—to which ere 
efforts were usually limited. She had stated t in 
she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving Do ve 
good, but had quite made up her mind to it, and v 
well that nobody need be uncomfortable about her. A 
had come to London to see my aunt, between whom 
herself there had been a mutual liking these many y 
indeed, it dated from the time of my taking up my 
dence in Mr. Wickfield’s house. She was not alone, 
said. Her papa was with her—and Uriah Hee a PS 
“ And now they are partners,’’ said I. ‘* Conf 
him!” si 
“ Yes,” said Agnes. ‘‘ They have some business h 
and I took advantage of their coming, to come too. | 
must not think my visit all friendly and disinteres 
Trotwood, for—I am afraid I may be cruelly prejudice 
I do not like to let papa go away alone, with him.” r 
‘* Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. Wic 
still, Agnes?” i 
Agnes shook her head. ‘‘ There is such a chang 
home,” said she, ‘“‘ that you would scarcely know the 
old house. They live with us now.’ 
‘* They?’’ said I. 
“ Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your 
room,’’ said Agnes, looking up into my face. 

‘“ I wish I had the ordering of his dream 2 said I. 
wouldn’t sleep there long.” E 
N sae my own little room,” said Agnes, ‘‘ whe 
used to learn my lessons. How the time coal F 
remember? The little panelled room that oponi 
the drawing-room ?”’ & 

‘““ Remember, Agnes? When I saw you, for ne 
time, coming out at the door, with your quaint little B 
of keys hanging at your side?” 

‘“ It is just the same,”” said Agnes, smiling. ‘‘ Ia 
you think of it so pleasantly. We were very hay Dp yi 

‘‘ We were, indeed,” said I. s 

“ I keep that room to myself still; but E canoe 
cesert Mrs. Heep, you know. And so,” said Agnes q 

** I feel obliged to bear her company, when I might Pf 


í 
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dg alone. But I have no other reason to complain of 
her. If she tires me, sometimes, by her praises of her son, 
f is only natural in a mother. He is a very good son to 


I looked at Agnes when she said these words, without 
ting in her any consciousness of Uriah’s design. Her 
but earnest eyes met mine with their own beautiful 
frankness, and there was no change in her gentle face. 
=“ The chief evil of their presence in the house,” said 
Agnes, “ is that I cannot be as near papa as I could wish 
-—Uriah Heep being so much between us—and cannot 
Watch over him, if that is not too bold a thing to say, 
as closely as I would. But, if any fraud or treachery is 
practising against him, I re that simple love and truth 
will be stronger, in the end. I hope that real love and 
‘truth are stronger in the end than any evil or misfortune 
in the world.” 

__ A certain bright smile which I never saw on any other 
face, died awav, even while I thought how good it was, 
and how familiar it had once been to me; and she asked 
me, with a quick change of expression (we were drawing 
‘very near my street), if I knew how the reverse in my 
aunt’s circumstances had been brought about. On my 
replying No, she had not told me yet, Agnes became 
thoughtful, and I fancied I felt her arm tremble in mine. 
_ We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excitement. 
A difference of opinion had arisen between herself and 
Mrs. hi i on an abstract question (the propriety of 
chambers being inhabited by the gentler sex); and my 
aunt, utterly indifferent to spasms on the part of Mrs. 
Crupp, had cut the dispute short, by informing that lady 
that she smelt of my brandy, and that she would trouble 
her to walk out. Both of these expressions Mrs. Crupp 
Considered actionable, and had expressed her intention of 
bringing before a “ British Judy ’’—meaning, it was 
i , the bulwark of our national liberties. 
"My aunt, however, having had time to cool, while 
Peggo was out showing Mr. Dick the soldiers at the 
ors uards—and being, besides, greatly pleased to see 
Agnes—rather plumed herself on the affair than otherwise, 
‘and received us with unimpaired good humour. When 
Agnes laid her bonnet on the table, and sat down beside 
fer, I could not but think, looking on her mild eyes and 
radiant forehead, how natural it seemed to have her 
R 
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there; how trustfully, although she was so young and i 
experienced, my aunt confided in her; how strong she w 
indeed, in simple love and truth. “oa 
We begin to talk about my aunt’s losses, and I tol 
them what I had tried to do that morning. =€ = 
‘‘ Which was injudicious, Trot,” said my aunt, “ 
well meant. You are a generous boy—I suppose I m 
say, young man, now—and I am proud of you, my de 
So far, so good. Now, Trot and Agnes, let us look - 
case of Betsey Trotwood in the face, and see ho 
stands.’’ | 
I observed Agnes turn pale, as she looked very att 
tively at my aunt. My aunt, patting her cat, looked v 
attentively at Agnes. or 
‘* Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, who had alwi 
kept her money matters to herself: ‘‘—I don’t mean yí 
sister, Trot, my dear, but myself—had a certain pro peri 
It don’t matter how much; enough to live on. Mor 
for she had saved a little, and added to it. Betsey func 
her property for some time, and then, by the advice 
her man of business, laid it out on landed security. Th 
did very well, and returned very good interest, till Bet 
was paid off. I am talking of Betsey as if she was 
raan-of-war. Well! Then, Betsey had to look about h 
for a new investment. She thought she was wiser, nov 
than her man of business, who was not such a good ma 
of business by this time, as he used to be—I am alludin 
to your father, Agnes—and she took it into her head 
lay it out for herself. So she took her pigs,” said M 
aunt, ‘f to a foreign market; and a very bad market: 
turned out to be. First, she lost in the mining way, 41 
then she lost in the diving way—fishing up treasure, ‘ 
some such Tom Tiddler nonsense,” explained my auf 
rubbing her nose; ‘‘ and then she lost in the mining we 
again, and, last of all, to set the thing entirely to right 
she lost in the banking way. I don’t know what @ 
Bank shares were worth for a little while,” said my aun 
‘cent. per cent. was the lowest of it, I believe; but t 
Bank was at the other end of the world, and tumble 
into space, for what I know; anyhow, it fell to pie 
and never will and never can pay sixpence; and Bets 
sixpences were all there, and there’s an end of them. Li 
said, soonest mended !’’ | — 
My aunt concluded this philosophical summary, by fixin 
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r eyes with a kind of triumph on Agnes, whose colour 
was ey returning. R n 
‘Dear Miss Trotwood, is that all the history?” said 
k f wig es. n à ò 
= “ Í hope it’s enough, child,” said my aunt. “If theze 
1ad more money to lose, it wouldn’t have been all, 
I dare say. Betsey would have contrived to throw that 
after the rest, so i make another chapter; I have little 
doubt. But, there was no more money, and there’s no 
more story.” DA 
_ Agnes had listened at first with suspended breath. Her 
colour still came and went, but she breathed more freely. 
‘I thought I knew why. I thought she had had some fear 
that her unhappy father might be in some way to blame 
for what had happened. My aunt took her hands in hers, 
and laughed. 
_ “Is that all?’’ repeated my aunt. ‘‘ Why, yes, that’s all, 
except, ‘ And she lived happy ever afterwards.’ Perhaps I 
1 ay add that of parha À yet, one of these days. Now, 
Agnes, you have a wise head. So have you, Trot, in some 
things, though I can’t compliment you always;’’ and here 
my aunt shook her own at me, with an energy peculiar 
‘to herself. ‘‘ What’s to be done? Here’s the cottage, 
eg one time with another, will produce, say seventy 
a year. I think we may safely put it down at 
that. Well!—That’s all we’ve got,” said my aunt; with 
whom it was an idiosyncrasy, as it is with some horses, 
to stop very short when she appeared to be in a fair way 
© g on for a long while. 
_ ** Then,” said my aunt, after a rest, ‘‘ there’s Dick. 
He’s good for a hundred a year, but of course that must 
be ee, on himself. I would sooner send him away, 
though I know I am the only person who appreciates him, 
ian have him, and not spend his money on himself. How 
fan Trot and I do best, upon our means? What do you 
sa y» Agnes?” 
tg Adi aunt,” I interposed, “ that I must do some- 


| “Go for a soldier, do you mean?” returned my aunt, 
ed: “or go to sea? I won’t hear of it. You are 
t be a proctor. We're not going to have any knockings 
on the head in this family, if you please, sir.’’ 

_ I was about to explain that I was not desirous of in- 
inducing that mode of provision into the family, when 


= 


Agnes inquired if my rooms were held for any 
term? j eg 

‘ʻ You come to the point, my dear,” said my ai 
“ They are not to be got rid of, for six months at le 
unless they could be underlet, and that I don’t belie 
The last man died here. Five people out of six woul 
—of course—of that woman in nankeen with the flai 
petticoat. I have a little ready money; and I agree m 
you, the best thing we can do, is, to live the term 
here, and get Dick a bedroom hard by.” 

I thought it my duty to hint at the discomfort my | 
would sustain, from living in a continual state of gueri 
warfare with Mrs. Crupp; but she disposed of that object 
summarily by declaring, that, on the first demonstrat 
of hostilities, she was prepared to astonish Mrs. Cr 
for the whole remainder of her natural life. 

‘‘T have been thinking, Trotwood,” said Agnes d 
dently, ‘“ that if you had time——”’ = 
. “YT havea a | deal of time, Agnes. I am always 
engaged after four or five o’clock, and have time e 
in the morning. In one way and another,” said I, c 
scious of reddening a little as I thought of the ho 
and hours I had devoted to fagging about town, and 
and fro upon the Norwood Road, ‘‘I have abunda 
of time.”’ bt 

‘‘T know you would not mind,” said Agnes, comit 
to me, and speaking in a low voice, so full of sweet 
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hopeful consideration that I hear it now, ‘“‘ the duti s 
a secretary.” 

‘“ Mind, my dear Agnes?” 

“ Because,” continued Agnes, ‘‘ Dr. Strong has a 
his intention of retiring, and has come to live in Londo 
and he asked papa, I know, if he could recommend ii 
one. Don’t you think he would rather have his fa 
old pupil near him,’ than anybody else?” ee 

‘“ Dear Agnes!” said I. ‘‘ What should I do witho 
you! You are always my good angel. I told you so. 
never think of you in any other light.” = 

Agnes answered, with a pleasant laugh, that one go 
angel (meaning Dora) was enough; and went on to remit 
me that the Doctor had been used to occupy himself im? 
study, early in the morning, and in the evening—and ih 
probably my leisure would suit his requirements very We 
i was scarcely more delighted with the prospect of eaf 
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my own bread, than with the hope of earning it under my 
old master; in short, acting on the advice of Agnes, I sat 
down and wrote a letter to the Doctor, stating my object, 
and appointing to call on him next day at ten in the fore- 
noon. This I addressed to Highgate—for in that place, so 
memorable to me, he lived—and went out and posted, 
myself, without losing a minute. 

Wherever Agnes was, some agreeable token of her noise- 
less presence seemed inseparable from the place. When 
I came back, I found my aunt’s birds hanging, just as 
they had hung so long in the parlour window of the 
cottage; and my easy-chair imitating my aunt’s much 
easier chair in its position at the open window; and even 
‘the round green fan, which my aunt had brought away 
with her, screwed on to the window-sill. I knew who 
had done all this, by its seeming to have quietly done 

lf; and I should have known in a moment who had 
arranged my neglected books in the old order of my 
school days, even if I had supposed Agnes to be miles 
away, instead of seeing her busy with them, and smiling 
at the disorder into which they had fallen. 

My aunt was quite gracious on the subject of the Thames 
(it really did look very well with the sun upon it, though 
not like’ the sea before the cottage), but she could not 
relent towards the London smoke, which, she said, 
~ peppered everything.’’ A complete revolution, in which 
Peggotty bore a prominent part, was being effected in 
every corner of my rooms, in regard of this pepper; and 
I was looking on, thinking how little even Peggotty seemed 
to do with a good deal of bustle, and how much Agnes 
did without any bustle at all, when a knock came at the 


“ I think,” said Agnes, turning pale, “ it’s papa. He 
Promised me that he would come.’’ 
_T opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr. Wickfield, 
but Uriah Heep. I had not seen Mr. Wickfield for some 
fime. I was prepared for a great change in him, after 
t I had heard from Agnes, but his appearance 
Shocked me. 
_ it was not that he looked many years older, though 
dressed with the old scrupulous cleanliness; or that 
was an unwholesome ruddiness upon his face; or 
that his eyes were full and bloodshot; or that there was 
nervous trembling in his hand, the cause of which I 
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knew, and had for some years seen at work. It was 
that he had lost his looks, or his old bearing 
gentleman—for that he had not—but the thing that s 
me most, was, that with the evidences his na 
superiority still upon him, he should submit himself to 
crawling impersonation of meanness, Uriah Heep. 
reversal of the two natures, in their relative posit 
Uriah’s of power and Mr. Wickfield’s of dependence, 1 
a sight more painful to me than I can express. lf LI 
seen an Ape taking command of a Man, I should har 
have thought it a more degrading spectacle. = 

He appeared to be only too conscious of it hims 
When he came in, he stood still, and with his h 
bowed, as if he felt it. This was only for a mom 
for Agnes softly said to him, ‘“‘ Papa! Here is Miss Ti 
wood—and Trotwood, whom you have not seen fol 
long while!’’ and then he approached, and constraine 
gave my aunt his hand, and shook hands more cordi 
with me. In the moment’s pause I speak of, I 
Uriah’s countenance form itself into a most ill-favou 
smile. Agnes saw it too, I think, for she shrank ff 
What my aunt saw, or did not see, I defy the scienci 
physiognomy to have made out, without her own cons 
I believe there never was anybody with such an im} 
turbable countenance when she chose. Her face migi 
have been a dead wall on the occasion in question, for 
light it threw upon her thoughts; until she broke silei 
with her usual abruptness. . 

‘“ Well, Wickfield!’’ said my aunt; and he looked upé 
her for the first time. ‘‘ I have been telling your daught 
how well I have been disposing of my money for myse! 
because I couldn’t trust it to you, as you were growl 
rusty in business matters. We have been taking couns' 
together, and getting on very well, all things considé 
Agnes is worth the whole firm, in my opinion.” 

‘« If I may umbly make the remark,” said Uriah Hee] 
with a writhe, ‘‘ I fully agree with Miss Betsey Trotwoo 
and should be only too appy if Miss Agnes was a partn 

‘“ You're a partner yourself, you know,” returned m 
aunt, ‘‘ and that’s about enough for you, I expect. He 
do you find yourself, sir?’’ 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed to M 
with extraordinary curtness, Mr. Heep, uncomfortaD 
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clutching the blue he carried, yh sois that he was 
p: well, he thanked my aunt, and hoped she was the 


same. 
_ “ And you, Master—I should say, Mister Copperfield,” 
pursued Uriah. ‘‘I hope I see you well! I am rejoiced 
$ 9 see you, Mister Copperfield, even under present cir- 
cumstances.” I believed that; for he seemed to relish 
them very much. ‘“‘ Present circumstances is not what. 
H friends would wish for you, Mister Copperfield, but it 
isn’t money makes the man: it’s—I am really unequal 
‘with my umble powers to express what it is,” said Uriah, 
with a fawning jerk, ‘‘ but it isn’t money!” 
_ Here he shook hands with me: not in the common way, 
but standing at a good distance from me, and lifting my 
hand up and down like a pump handle, that he was a 
little afraid of. | 
_ “** And how do you think we are looking, Master Copper- 
field—I should say, Mister?’’ fawned Uriah. ‘‘ Don’t you 
find Mr. Wickfield blooming, sir? Years don’t tell much 
in our firm, Master Copperfield, except in raising up the 
umble, namely, mother and self—and in developing,” he 
added as an after-thought, ‘‘ the beautiful, namely Miss 
es.” Y 
e jerked himself about, after this compliment, in such 
an intolerable manner, that my aunt, who had sat looking 
org at him, lost all patience. 

““ Deuce take the man!’’ said my aunt sternly, ‘‘ what’s 
he about? Don’t be galvanic, sir!’’ 

“I ask your pardon, Miss Trotwood,” returned Uriah; 
“I’m aware you're nervous.” 

“ Go along with you, sir!” said my aunt, anything but 
appeased. ““ Don’t presume to say so! I am nothing of 
e sort. If you’re an eel, sir, conduct yourself like one. 
ou’re a man, control your limbs, sir! Good God!” 
d my aunt, with great indignation, ‘‘ I am not going to 
be serpentined and corkscrewed out of my senses!’’ 

_ Mr. Heep was rather abashed, as most people might 
Mave been, by this explosion; which derived great addi: 
tional force from the indignant manner in which my aunt 
aterwards moved in her chair, and shook her head as if 
sae were making snaps or bounces at him. Brz he said to 
ae aside in a meek voice— 

“I am well aware, Master Copperfield, that Miss Trot- 
food, though an excellent lady, fins a quick temper (in- 
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deed I think I had the pleasure of knowing her, whe 
was an umble clerk, before you did, opper. 
and it’s only natural, I am sure, that it should be 
quicker by present circumstances. The wonder is, 
it isn’t much worse! I only called to say that if- 
was anything we could do, in present circumstances, m 
or self, or Wickfield & Heep, we should be really gla 
may go so far?” said Uriah, with a sickly smil 
his partner. i 
‘< Uriah Heep,” said Mr. Wickfield, in a monoton 
forced way, “‘ is active in the business, Trotwood. W 
he says, I quite concur in. You know I had an old inte 
in you. Apart from that, what Uriah says I quite cot 
ini’? i : 
ʻ Oh, what a reward it is,” said Uriah, drawing up 
leg, at the risk of bringing down upon himself ano 
visitation from my aunt, ‘“ to be so trusted in! Bi 
hope I am able to do something to relieve him from 
fatigues of business, Master Cop erfield!’’ y 
‘Uriah Heep is a great relief to me,” said Mr. W 
field, in the same dull voice. ‘‘ It’s a load off my mi 
Trotwood, to have such a partner.”’ ; 
The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to exhibit 
to me in the light he had indicated on the night whei 
poisoned my rest. I saw the same ill-favoured smile 1 
his face again, and saw how he watched me. E 
ʻ“ You are not going, papa?” said Agnes anxiousi 
“ Will you not walk back with Trotwood and me?” 
He would have looked to Uriah, I believe, before re 
ing, if that worthy had not anticipated him. 4 
“I am bespoke myself,’ said Uriah, “‘ on busi 
otherwise I should have been appy to have kept witht 
friends. But I leave my partner to represent the f 
Miss Agnes, ever yours! I wish you good-day, M 
Copperfield, and.leave my umble respects for Miss Bets 
Trotwood.”’ if mo 
With those words, he retired, kissing his great h 
and leering at us like a mask. . a 
We sat there, talking about our pleasant old Canter! 
days, an hour or two. Mr. Wickfield, left to Agnes, 80 
became more like his former self; though there w 
settled depression upon him, which he never shook © 
For all that, he brightened; and had an evident pleasure 
bearing us recall the little incidents of our old life, ma 
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of which he remembered very well. He said it was like 
those times, to be alone with Agnes and me again; and he 
‘wished to Heaven they had never changed. I am sure 
iere was an influence in the placid face of Agnes, and in 
e goy touch of her hand upon his arm, that did wonders 


= My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with 
Peggotty, in the inner room) would not accompany us 
to the place where they were staying, but insisted on 
my going; and I went. We dined together. After 
‘dinner, Agnes sat beside him, as of old, and poured out 
‘his wine. He took what she gave him, and no more—like 
a child—and we all three sat together at the window as the 
evening gathered in. When it was almost dark, he lay 
down on a sofa, Agnes pillowing his head and bending over 
him a little while; and when she came back to the window, 
it was not so dark but I could see tears glittering in her 
eT 


ay Heaven that I never may forget the dear girl in 
ove and truth, at that time of my life; for if I should, I 
Must be drawing near the end, and then I would desire to 
ti, her best! She filled my heart with such good 
; utions, strengthened my weakness so by her example, 
g0 directed—I know not how, she was too modest and 
ja to advise me in many words—the wandering 
a r and unsettled purpose within me, that all the little 
i I have done, and all the harm I have forborne, I 
y believe I may refer to her. 
_ And now she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at the window 
| the dark; listened to my praises of her; praised again; 
nd round the little fairy figure shed some glimpses of her 
wn pure light, that made it yet more precious and more 
ent to me! Oh, Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if I had 
wn then, what I knew long afterwards! 
"There was a beggar in the street, when I went down; 
nd as I turned my head towards the window, thinking of 
er calm, seraphic eyes, he made me start by muttering, 
S if he were an echo of the morning— 
E] Blind! Blind! Blind!” 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


ENTHUSIASM =) o 


BEGAN the next day with another dive into the Ro 
bath, and then started for Highgate. I was not dispi 
now. I was not afraid of the shabby coat, and had 
earnings after gallant grays. My whole manner of th 
ing of our late misfortune was changed. What I hat 
do, was, to show my aunt that her past goodness to me] 
not been thrown away on an insensible, ungrateful obj 
What I had to do, was, to turn the painful discipline of 
younger days to account, by going to work with a reso 
and steady heart. What I had to do, was, to take 
woodman’s axe in my hand, and clear my own way thro 
the forest of difficulty, by cutting down the trees 
came to Dora. And I went on at a mighty rate, asi 
could be done by walking. E 
When I found myself on the familiar Highgate r 
pursuing such a different errand from that old on 
pleasure, with which it was associated, it seemed as | 
complete change had come on my whole life. Butt 
did not discourage me. With the new life came new ] 
pose, new intention. Great was the labour; priceless 
reward. Dora was the reward, and Dora must be wo 
I got into such a transport, that I felt quite sorry 1 
coat was not a little shabby already. I wanted to 
cutting at those trees in the forest of difficulty, und 
circumstances that should prove my strength. I h 
good mind to ask an old man, in wire spectacles, who W 
breaking stones upon the road, to lend me his hamm 
for a little while, and let me begin to beat a path to Do 
out of granite. I stimulated myself into such a heat, 
got so out of breath, that I felt as if I had been earnt 
don’t know how much. In this state, I went into a cot 
that I saw was to let, and examined it narrowly—t 
felt it necessary to be practical. It would do for mẹ 
Dora admirably: with a little front garden for Jip to 
about in, and bark at the tradespeople through the rail 
and a capital room upstairs for my aunt. I came out 
hotter and faster than ever, and dashed up to Hig 
at such a rate that I was there an hour too early 
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though I had not been, should lave been obliged to stroll 
about to cool myself, before I was at all presentable. 

_ My first care, after putting myself under this necessary 
course of preparation, was to find the Doctor’s house. It 
was not in that part of Highgate where Mrs. Steerforth- 
lived, but quite on the opposite side of the little town. 
en I had made this discovery, I went back, in an 
a ction I could not resist, to a lane by Mrs. Steerforth’s, 
and looked over the corner of the garden wall. His room 
was shut up close. The conservatory doors were standing 
‘open, and Rosa Dartle was walking, bareheaded, with a. 
fhe impetuous step, up and down a gravel walk on one 


4 


‘side of the lawn. She gave me the idea of some fierce thing 
that was dragging the length of its chain to and fro upon 
a beaten track, and wearing its heart out. 
_ I came softly away from my place of observation, and 
‘avoiding that pärt of the neighbourhood, and wishing I 
had not gone near it, strolled about until it was ten o’clack. 
The church with the slender spire, that stands on the top 
of the hill now, was not there then to tell me the time. 
An old red-brick mansion, used as a school, was in its place; 
and a fine old house it must have been to go to school at, 
as I recollect it. 

When I approached the Doctor’s cottage—a pretty old 
E. on which he seemed to have expended some money, 

I might judge from the embellishments and repairs that 
had the look of being just completed—I saw him walking 
in the garden at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had 
never left off walking since the days of my pupilage. He 
had his old companions about him, too; for there were 
plenty of high trees in the neighbourhood, and two or three 
fooks were on the grass, looking after him, as if they had 
been written to about him by the Canterbury rooks, and 
Were observing him closely in consequence. 
_ Knowing the utter hopelessness of attracting his attention 
from that distance, I made bold to open the gate, and walk 
After him, so as to meet him when he should turn round. 
When he did, and came towards me, he looked at me 
thoughtfully for a few moments, evidently without thinking 

t me at all; and then his benevolent face expressed 

ex rdinary pleasure, and he took me by both hands. 
_' Why, my dear Copperfield,” said the Doctor; “ you 
are a man! How do you do? I am delighted to see you. 
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My dear Copperfield, how very much you have improve 
You are quite—yes—dear me!” ae mM 
I hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. = 
‘“ Oh dear, yes!” said the Doctor; ‘‘ Annie’s quite wi 
and she’ll be delighted to see you. You were always I 
favourite. She said so, last night, when I showed her y 
letter. And—yes, to be sure—you recollect Mr.. Ja 
Maldon, Copperfield?” F, 
** Perfectly, sir.” 
‘* Of course,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ To be sure. 
i pretty well, too.’’ 
“ Has he come home, sir?” I inquired. | 
“ From India?” said the Doctor. “‘ Yes, Mr. Ja 
Maldon couldn’t bear the climate, my dear. Mrs. Mark 
ham—you have not forgotten Mrs. Markleham?’’ 
Forgotten the Old Soldier! And in that short time! 
‘“ Mrs. Markleham,’’ said the Doctor, “ was quite vex 
about him, poor thing; so we have got him at home aga 
and we have bought him a little Patent place, which ag 
with him much better.’’ 4 
I knew enough of Mr. Jack Maldon to suspect from t 
account that it was a place where there was not much 
do, and which was pretty well paid. The Doctor, walk 
up and down with his hand on my shoulder, and his k 
face turned encouragingly to mine, went on— i 
‘ Now, my dear Copperfield, in reference to this propo 
of yours. It’s very gratifying and agreeable to me, I 
sure; but don’t you think you could do better? Y 
achieved distinction, you know, when you were with 1 
You are qualified for many good things. You have lai 
foundation that any edifice may be raised upon; and is" 
not a pity that you should devote the spring-time of y 
life to such a poor pursuit as I can offer?’’ ë 
I became very glowing again, and expressing myself“ 
a rhapsodical style, I am afraid, urged my request strongly 
reminding the Doctor that I had already a profession. 
“ Well, well,’’ returned the Doctor, ‘‘ that’s true 
Certainly, your having a profession, and being actual 
engaged in studying it, makes a difference. But, my g 
young friend, what’s seventy pounds a year?” 
‘‘ It doubles our income, Dr. Strong,” said I. a 
‘“ Dear me!” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ To think of that 
Not that I mean to say it’s rigidly limited to seven 
pounds a year, because I have always contemplated makin 
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oung friend I might thus employ a present too. Un- 
doubtedhe” said the Doctor, still walking me up and down 
with his hand on my shoulder, ‘‘ I have always taken an 
annual present into account.” 
_ “ My dear tutor,” said I (now, really, without any non- 
sense), ‘‘ to whom I owe more obligations already than I 
ever can acknowledge——”’ . ) 
_ “ No, no,” interposed the Doctor. “ Pardon me!” 
= “* If you will take such time as I have, and that is my 
mornings and evenings, and can think it worth seventy 
pounds a year, you will do me such a service as I cannot 
express.’’ 
__ Dear me!” said the Doctor innocently. ‘‘ To think 
that so little should go for so much! Dear, dear! And 
when you can do better, you will? On your word, now?” 
said the Doctor—which he had always made a very grave 
appeal to the honour of us boys. 
‘On my word, sir!” I returned, answering in our old 
school manner. 
“ Then be it so!’ said the Doctor, clapping me on the 
shoulder, and still keeping his hand there, as we still walked 
up and down. 
_“* And I shall be twenty times happier, sir,” said I, with 
a little—I hope innocent—flattery, ‘‘ if my employment is 
to be on the Dictionary.”’ 
_The Doctor stopped, smilingly clapped me on the 
Moulder again, and exclaimed, with a triumph most de- 
lightful to behold, as if I had penetrated to the profoundest 
depths of mortal sagacity, ‘‘ My dear young friend, you 
lave hit it. It is the Dictionary!’’ 
How could it be anything else! His pockets were as 
ll of it as his head. It was sticking out of him in all 
directions. He told me that since his retirement from 
tholastic life, he had been advancing with it wonderfully; 
d that nothing could suit him better than the proposed 
fangements for morning and evening work, as it was 
ais Custom to walk about in the daytime with his consider- 
ig cap on. His papers were in a little confusion, in con- 
quence of Mr. Jack Maldon having lately proffered his 
ecasional services as an amanuensis, and not being 
ccustomed to that occupation; but we should soon put 
ht what was amiss, and go on swimmingly. Afterwards, 
men we were fairly at our work, I found Mr. Jack 
don's efforts more troublesome to me than I ex- 
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pected, as he had not confined himself to making numer 
mistakes, but had sketched so many soldiers, and la 
heads, over the Doctor’s manuscripts, that I often be 
involved in labyrinths of obscurity. . a UA 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prospect of our 
to work together on that wonderful performance, and 
settled to begin next morning at seven o’clock. We 
to work two hours eve morning, and two or three hr 
every night, except on Saturdays, when I was to rest. 
Sundays, of course, I was to rest also, and I conside 
these very easy terms. Fs 

Our plans being thus arranged to our mutual satisfact 
the Doctor took me into the house to present me tol 
Strong, whom we found in the Doctor’s new study, dus 
his books—a freedom which he never permitted anybı 
else to take with those sacred favourites. E 

They had postponed their breakfast on my account, 
we sat down to table together. We had not been se 
long when I saw an approaching arrival in Mrs. Stre 
face, before I heard any sound of it. A gentleman on he 
back came to the gate, and, leading his horse into 
little court, with the bridle over his arm, as if he were q 
at home, tied him to a ring in the empty coach-house w 
and came into the breakfast parlour, whip in hand. 
was Mr. Jack Maldon; and Mr. Jack Maldon was no 
all improved by India, I thought. I was in a stat 
ferocious virtue, however, as to young men who were 
cutting down the trees in the forest of difficulty; and 
impression must be received with due allowance. 3 

“Mr. Jack!” said the Doctor, ‘‘ Copperfield!” 

Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me; but not- 
warmly, I believed; and with an air of languid patronag 
at which I secretly took great umbrage. But his langu 
altogether was quite a wonderful sight; except when | 
addressed himself to his cousin Annie. T a 

‘Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. Jack?” 
the Doctor. e | 

“ I hardly ever take breakfast, sir,” he replied, with! 
head thrown back in an easy-chair. ‘‘ I find it bores me 

‘fs there any news to-day?” inquired the Doctor. 

‘‘ Nothing at all, sir,” replied Mr. Maldon. ‘‘ Ther 
an account about the people being hungry and 
tented down in the North, but they are always Dé 
hungry and discontented somewhere.’ ae 
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__ The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he wished 
to change the subject, ‘‘ Then there’s no news at all; and 
news, they say, is good news.”’ | : 
_ ““ There’s a long statement in the papers, sir, about a 
aurder,’’ observed Mr. Maldon. ‘‘ But somebody is always- 
being murdered, and I didn’t read it.” 
A e z lay of indifference to all the actions and passions 
of ind was not supposed to be such a distinguished 
‘quality at that time, I think, as I have observed it to be 
considered since. I have known it very fashionable indeed. 
I have seen it displayed with such success, that I have en- 
countered some fine ladies and gentlemen who might as 
well have been born caterpillars. Perhaps it impressed me 
the more then, because it was new to me, but it certainly 
did not tend to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my 
confidence in, Mr. Jack don. 
_ “ I came out to inquire whether Annie would like to go 
to the opera to-night,’’ said Mr. Maldon, turning to her. 
“It’s the last good night there will be, this season; and 
‘there’s a singer there whom she really ought to hear. She 
is perfectly exquisite. Besides which, she is so charmingly 
PA ’ relapsing into languor. 
ki Doctor, ever pleased with what was likely to please 
his young wife, turned to her, and said— 
“ You must go, Annie. You must gò.” 
_ “I would rather not,” she said to the Doctor. ‘‘ I prefer 
to remain at home. I would much rather remain at home.” 
Without looking at her cousin, she then addressed me, 
nd asked me about Agnes, and whether she should see 
her, and whether she was not likely to come that day; and 
was so much disturbed, that I wondered how even the 
Doctor, buttering his toast, could be blind to what was so 


vious. 

,_ But he saw nothing. He told her, good-naturedly, that 
she was young, and ought to be amused and entertained, 

4 must not allow herself to be made dull by a dull old 
How. Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all 
the new singer’s songs to him; and how could she do that 
, unless she went? So the Doctor persisted in making 
me engagement for her, and Mr. Jack Maldon was to 
some back to dinner. This concluded, he went to his 
atent place, I suppose; but at all events went away on his 
Irse, looking very idle. 
$ was curious to find out next morning whether she had 
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been. She had not, but had sent into London to put 
cousin off; and had gone out in the afternoon to see Agi 
and had prevailed upon the Doctor to go with her; 
they had walked home by the fields, the Doctor tola 
the evening being delightful. I wondered then whether 
would have gone if Agnes had not been in town, i 
whether Agnes had some good influence over her too! 
She did not look very happy, I thought; but it wa 
good face, or a very false one. I often glanced at it, for 
sat in the window all the time we were at work; and 
our breakfast, which we took by snatches as we were € 
ployed. When I left, at nine o’clock, she was kneeling 
the ground at the Doctor’s feet, putting on his shoes i 
gaiters for him. There was a softened shade upon her fi 
thrown from some green leaves overhanging the 
window of the low room; and I thought all the way 
Doctors’ Commons of the night when I had seen it look 
at him as he read. | 
I was pretty busy now; up at five in the morning, 
home at nine or ten at night. But I had infinite satisfac 
in being so closely engaged, and never walked slowly on 
account, and felt enthusiastically that the more I 
myself, the more I was doing to deserve Dora. I had 
revealed myself in my altered character to Dora yet, 
cause she was coming to see Miss Mills in a few days, af 
referred all I had to tell her until then; merely inform 
her in my letters (all our communications were secr 
forwarded through Miss Mills), that I had much to tell! 
In the meantime, I put myself on a short allowanct 
bear’s grease, wholly abandoned scented soap and lave 
water, and sold off three waistcoats at a prodigious sacrific 
as being too luxurious for my stern career. 
Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burning Wi 
impatience to do something more, I went to see Traddle 
now lodging up behind the parapet of a house in Cast 
Street, Holborn. Mr. Dick, who had been with mé 
Highgate twice already, and had resumed his compat 
ship with the Doctor, I took with me. 
I took Mr. Dick with me, because, acutely sensitiv 
my aunt’s reverses, and sincerely believing that no galle 
slave or convict worked as I did, he had begun to freta 
worry himself out of spirits and appetite, at having notht 
useful to do. In this condition, he felt more incapable 
finishing the Memorial than ever; and the harder he work 
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at it, the oftener that unlucky head of King Charles the 
First got into it. Seriously apprehending that his malady 
would increase, unless we put some innocent deception 
‘upon him, and caused him to believe that he was useful, 
[ponies we could put him in the way of being really useful 


(which would be better), I made up my mind to try if 
Traddles could help us. Before we went, I wrote Traddles 
a full statement of all that had happened, and Traddles 
wrote me back a capital answer, expressive of his 
rly and friendship. 

_ We found him hard at work with his inkstand and papers, 
refreshed by the sight of the flowerpot-stand and the little 
round table in a corner of the small apartment. He received 
us cordially, and made friends with Mr. Dick in a moment. 
Mr. Dick professed an absolute certainty of having seen 
him before, and we both said, ‘‘ Very likely.’’ 

__ The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was 
this—I had heard that many men distinguished in various 
pursuits had begun life by reporting the debates in Parlia- 
ment. Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me, as 
one of his hopes, I had put the two things together, and 
told Traddles, in my letter, that I wished to know how I 
could qualify myel for this pursuit. Traddles now in- 
formed me, as the result of his inquiries, that the mere 
echanical acquisition necessary, except in rare cases, for 
thorough excellence in it, that is to say, a perfect and 
entire command of the mystery of shorthand writing and 
reading, was about equal in difficulty to the mastery of six 
languages; and that it might perhaps be attained, by dint 
of perseverance, in the course of a few years. Traddles 
reasonably supposed that this would settle the business; 
but I, only feeling that here indeed were a few tall trees 
to be hewn down, immediately resolved to work my way 
on to Dora, through this thicket, axe in hand. 

“I am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!” 
I. “ I'll begin to-morrow.”’ 

Traddles looked astonished, as he well might; but he 
no notion as yet of my rapturous condition. 

_* I'll buy a book,” said I, ‘‘ with a good scheme of this 
in it; I'll work at it at the Commons, where I haven’t 
alf enough to do; I'll take down the speeches in our court 
: tice—Traddles, my dear fellow, I’ll master it!’’ 
~" Dear me,” said Traddles, opening his eyes, ‘‘ I had no 
you were such a determined character Copperfield!’’ 
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- I don’t know how he should have had, for it was r 
enough to me. I passed that off, and brought Mr. 
the carpet. (E 
‘* You see,” said Mr. Dick wistfully, ‘‘ if I could e 
myself, Mr. Traddles—if I could beat a drum—or I 
an 33 


such an employment in his heart to all others. 
who would not have smiled for the world, 
com: dly— ; 
_ “ But you are a very good penman, sir. Yo 
so, Copperfield? ”? q 
“ Excellent!” said I. And indeed he was. He wi 
with extraordinary neatness. i 
‘“ Don’t you think,” said Traddles, ‘“ you could c 
writings, sir, if I got them for you?” 
Mr. Dick looked doubtfully at me. ‘‘ Eh, Trotwood 
I shook my head. Mr. Dick shook his, and sighed. “1 
him about the Memorial,” said Mr. Dick. 
I explained to Traddles that there was a difficulty 
keeping King Charles the First out of Mr. Di 
manuscripts; Mr. Dick in the meanwhile looking 
deferentially and seriously at Traddles, and sucking $ 
thumb. { 
‘* But these writings, you know, that I speak of, 
already drawn up and finished,’’ said Traddles after a 1 
consideration. ‘‘ Mr. Dick has nothing to do with tht 
Wouldn’t that make a difference, Copperfield? At 
events wouldn’t it be well to try?” : 
This gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying our hea 
together apart, while Mr. Dick anxiously watched us ffo 
his chair, we concocted a scheme in virtue of which weg 
him to work next day, with triumphant success. = 
On a table by the window in Buckingham Street, wes 
out the work Traddles procured for him—which was ~ 
make, I forget how many copies of a legal document ak 
some right-of-way—and on another table we spread the kz 
unfinished original of the great Memorial. Our instructio: 
to Mr. Dick were that he should copy exactly what 
before him, without the least departure from the or 
and that when he felt it necessary to make the sl 
allusion to King Charles the First, he should fly 
Memorial. We exhorted him to be resolute in this, @ 
left my aunt to observe him. My aunt reported tot 
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afterwards, that, at first, he was like a man playing the 
cettle-drums, and constantly divided his attentions between 
the two; but that, finding this confuse and fatigue him, and 
having his copy there, plainly before his eyes, he soon sat 
at it in an orderly business-like manner, and postponed 
the Memorial to a more convenient time. In a word, 
although we took great care that he should have no more 
to do than was good for him, and although he did not begin 
with the beginning of a week, he earned by the following 
Saturday night ten shillings and ninepence; and never, 
while I live, shall I forget his going apout to all the shops 
in the neighbourhood to change this treasure into sixpences, 
or his bringing them to my aunt arranged in the form of a 
h upon a waiter, with tears of joy and pride in his 
ll e was like one under the propitious influence of a 
C , from the moment of his being usefully employed; 
and if there was a happy man in the world, that Saturday 
night, it was the grateful creature who thought my aunt 
the most wonderful woman in existence, and me the most 
wonderful young man. 

“ No starving now, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, shaking 
hands with me in a corner. ‘“‘ TIl provide for her, sir!’ 
and he flourished his ten fingers in the air, as if they were 
ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, Traddles or 
I. “ It really,” said Traddles suddenly, taking a letter out 
of his pocket, and giving it to me, ‘‘ put Mr. Micawber 
quite out of my head!”’ 

~ The letter (Mr. Micawber never missed any possible 
ity of writing a letter) was addressed to me, ‘‘ By 
the ay eng of T. Traddles, Esquire, of the Inner Temple.’’ 

tan thus :— 


“ My DEAR COPPERFIELD, 

“ You may possibly not be unprepared to receive 
the intimation that something has turned up. I may have 
mentioned to you on a former occasion that I was in 
ectation of such an event. 

* I am about to establish myself in one of the provincial 
towns of our favoured island (where the society may be 
fescribed as a happy admixture of the agricultural and the 
ical), in immediate connection with one of the learned 
essions. Mrs. Micawber and our offspring will accom- 
ay me. Our ashes, at a future period, will probably be 
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found commingled in the cemetery attached to 
venerable pile, for which the spot to which I refer 
acquired a reputation, shall I say from China to Pert 

‘“ In bidding adieu to the modern Babylon, whei 
have undergone many vicissitudes, I trust not ignobly, 
Micawber and myself cannot disguise from our minds 
we part, it may be for years and it may be for ever, 
an individual linked by strong associations to the alt 
our domestic life. If, on the eve of such a departure, 
will accompany our mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Trad 
to our present abode, and there reciprocate the wi 
natural to the occasion, you will confer a Boon l 

ce On 


‘* One 
ee 


t 


Who 
ce Is 
““ Ever yours, t 
‘ WILKINS MICAWBE 


I was glad to find that Mr. Micawber had got rid of 
dust and ashes, and that something really had turned t 
last. Learning from Traddles that the invitation refet 
to the evening then wearing away, I expressed 
readiness to do honour to it; and we went off togë 
to the lodging which Mr. Micawber occupied as Mr. Mi 
mer, and which was situated near the top of the Gr 
Inn Road. 

The resources of this lodging were so limited, that 
found the twins, now some eight or nine years 
reposing in a turn-up bedstead in the family sitting-re 
where Mr. Micawber had prepared, in a washhand-st 
jug, which he called a ‘‘ Brew ” of the agreeable bevel 
for which he was famous. I had the pleasure, on 
occasion, of renewing the acquaintance of Master Micaw 
whom I found a promising boy of about twelve or thirt 
very subject to that restlessness of limb which is no 
unfrequent phenomenon in youths of his age. I als 
came once more known ,to his sister, Miss Micawbei 
whom, as Mr. Micawber‘ told us, ‘‘ her mother rei 
her youth, like the Phcenix.’’ f 

‘““ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ you 
and Mr. Traddles find us on the brink of migration, & 
will excuse any little discomforts incidental to ® 


position,” 


- 
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~ Glancing round as I made a suitable reply, I observed 
t the y effects were already packed, and that the 
amount. of luggage was by no means overwhelming. I 
congratulated . Micawber on the approaching change. 
_ ““ My dear Mr. Copperfield,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘“‘ of 
your friendly interest in all our affairs, I am well assured. 
My family may consider it banishment, if peng please; but 
I am Me wife and mother, and I never will desert Mr. 
‘icawber.’’ 
Traddles, appealed to by Mrs. Micawber’s eye, feelingly 
quiesced. 7 
_ That,’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ that, at least, is my 
view, my dear Mr. Copperfield and Mr. Traddles, of the 
obligation which I took upon myself when I repeated the 
tevocable words, ‘I, Emma, take thee, Wilkins.’ I read 
the service over with a flat-candle on the previous night, 
and the conclusion I derived from it was, that I never 
could desert Mr. Micawber. And,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
* though it is ible I may be mistaken in my view of 
the ceremony, I never will!’’ 
_“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, a little impatiently, ‘‘ I 
a not conscious that you are expected to do anything of 
sort a” 


“I am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield,’’ pursued Mrs. 
Micawber, “ that I am now about to cast my lot among 
rangers; and I am also aware that the various members 
| my family, to whom Mr. Micawber has written in the 
ost gentlemanly terms, announcing that fact, have not 
en the least notice of Mr. Micawber’s communication. 
ndeed, I may be superstitious,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ but 
ppears to me that Mr. Micawber is destined never to 
eive any answers whatever to the great majority of the 
ommunications he writes. I may augur, from the silence 
| my family, that they object to the resolution I have 
aken; but I should not allow myself to be swerved from 

path of duty, Mr. Copperfield, even by my papa and 
na, were they still living. 
I expressed my opinion that this was going in the right 
“it may be a sacrifice,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ to 
mmure one’s-self in a Cathedral town; but surely, Mr. 
opperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, it is much more a 

ori: in a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities.’’ 

“Ob! You are going to a Cathedral town?” said I. 
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Mr. Micawber, who had been helping us all out o 
washhand-stand jug, replied— ay 

‘* To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copperas 
entered into arrangements, by virtue which I 
pledged and contracted to our friend Heep, to assis 
serve him in the capacity of—and to be—his confid 
clerk.” E 

I stared at Mr. Micawber, who greatly enjoyed 
surprise. 

“I am bound to state to you,” he said, with an 
air, ‘‘ that the business habits, and the prudent sugges 
of Mrs. Micawber, have in a great measure conduce 
this result. The gauntlet, to which Mrs. Micawber 
upon a former occasion, being thrown down in the 
of an advertisement, was taken up by my friend H 
and led to a mutual recognition. Of my friend He 
said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ who is a man of remark 
shrewdness, I desire to speak with all possible respect. 
friend Heep has not fixed the positive remuneration a 
high a figure, but he has made a great deal, in the 
of extrication from the pressure of pecuniary difficu 
contingent on the value of my services; and on the 
of those services I pin my faith. Such address. 
intelligence as I chance to possess,” said Mr. Micay 
boastfully disparaging himself, with the old genteel 
‘‘ will be devoted to my friend Heep’s service. I 
already some acquaintance with the law—as a defer 
on civil process—and I shall immediately apply mysé 
the Commentaries of one of the most eminent and rema 
able of our English Jurists. I believe it is unnecessa 
add that I allude to Mr. Justice Blackstone.’’ 

These observations, and indeed the greater part ofii 
observations made that evening, were interrupted by 
Micawber’s discovering that Master Micawber was s 
on his boots, or holding his head on with both arn 
if he left it loose, or accidentally kicking Traddles 1 
the table, or shuffling his feet over one another, or 
ducing them at distances from himself apparently 
rageous to nature, or lying sideways with his hair a 
the wine glasses, or developing his restlessness of 
in some other form incompatible with the general intere 
of society; and by Master Micawber’s receiving 
discoveries in a resentful spirit. I sat all the while, ama 
by Mr. Micawber’s disclosure, and wondering what 


“a 
all 
ye- 


l 
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ez at; until Mrs. Micawber resumed the thread of the 


discourse, and claimed my attention. | 
_ “ What I particularly request Mr. Micawber to be careful 
of is,” said . Micawber, ‘‘ that he does not, my dear 
Mr. Copperfield, in applying himself to this subordinate 
anch of the law, place it out of his power to rise, 
timately, to the top of the tree. I am convinced that Mr. 
cawber, giving his mind to a Pape so adapted to 
__ fertile resources, and his flow of language, must 


di tinguish himself. Now, for example, Mr. Traddles,” 


‘id s. Micawber, assuming a profound air, ‘‘ a Judge, 
or even say a Chancellor. Does an individual place himself 


beyond the pale of those preferments a entering on such 
an office as Mr. Micawber has accepted?”’ 
““ My dear,” observed Mr. Micawber—but glancin 
E My 8 


imquisitively at Traddles, too; “ we have time enough 
before us, for the consideration of those questions.’’ 

_ “ Micawber,” she returned, ‘‘ no! Your mistake in life 
is, that you do not. look forward far enough. You are 
bound, in justice to your family, if not to yourself, to take 
a at a comprehensive glance the extremest point in the 
orizon to which your abilities may lead you.” 

Mr. Micawber coughed, and drank his punch with an 
of exceeding satisfaction—still glancing at Traddles, 
is if he desired to have his opinion. 

‘Why, the plain state of the case, Mrs. Micawber,” 
said Traddles, mildly breaking the truth to her, ‘‘ I mean 
the real prosaic fact, you know & 

 “ Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ my dear Mr. Traddles, 
| wish to be as prosaic and literal as possible on a subject 
bf sO much importance.’’ 

“Ts,” said Traddles, ‘‘ that this branch of the law, 
yen if Mr. Micawber were a regular solicitor——’’ 

“ Exactly so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. (‘‘ Wilkins, 
i are squinting, and will not be able to get your eyes 


» 


RT a nothing,” pursued Traddles, “‘ to do with that. 
Jnly a barrister is eligible for such preferments; and Mr. 
Micawber could not be a barrister, without being entered 
# an inn of court as a student, for five years.” 

—* Do I follow you?” said Mrs. Micawber, with her most 
able air of business. ‘‘ Do I understand, my dear Mr. 
‘taddies, that, at the expiration of that period, Mr. 
acawber would be eligible as a Judge or Chancellor?”’ 


a 
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“He would be eligible,” returned Traddles, 
strong emphasis on that word. Be? 
Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. “ That is- 
sufficient. If such is the case, and Mr. Micawber fo: 
no privilege by entering on these duties, my anxiet 
set at rest. I speak,” said Mrs. Micawber, “‘ as a fer 
necessarily; but I have always been of opinion that 
Micawber possesses what I have heard my papa call, 
I lived at home, the judicial mind; and I hope 
Micawber is now entering on a field where that mind 
develop itself, and take a commanding station.”’ 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, 
judicial mind’s eye, on the Woolsack. He passed his I 
complacently over his bald head, and said with ostentat 
resignation— q 

“ My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of fort 
If I am reserved to wear a wig, I am at least prepi 
externally,’’ in allusion to his baldness, ‘‘ for that dist 
tion. I do not,’’ said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ regret my hair, 
{ may have been deprived of it for a specific purpo: 
cannot say. It is my intention, my dear Copperfield 
educate wo son for the Church; I will not deny tl 
should be happy, on his account, to attain to eminem 

“ For the Church?” said I, still pondering, betv 
whiles, on Uriah Heep. ; 

“ Yes,’ said Mr. Micawber. ‘‘ He has a rema 
head-voice, and will commence as a chorister. — 
residence at Canterbury, and our local connection, wi 
doubt, enable him to take advantage of any vacancy 
gir, arise in the Cathedral corps.” 

n looking at Master Micawber again, I saw tha 
had a certain expression of face, as if his voice were beli 
his eyebrows; where it presently appeared to be, om. 
singing us (as an alternative between that and bed) “i 
Woodpecker tapping.” After many compliments on t 
performance, we fell into some general conversation 
as I was too full of my desperate intentions to keep! 
altered circumstances to myself, I made them know | 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. I cannot express how extrem 
delighted they both were, by the idea of my aunt’s De 
difficulties; and how comfortable and friendly it} 
them. 4 

When we were nearly come to the last round ot 
punch, I addressed myself to Traddles, and reminded = 
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that we must not separate, without wishing our friends 

ealth, happiness, and success in their new career. I 
egged Mr. Micawber to fill us bumpers, and proposed | 
toast in due form: shaking hands with him across the 
e, and kissing Mrs. Micawber, to commemorate that 
mtful occasion. Traddles imitated me in the first 
ticular, but did not consider himself a sufficiently old 
friend to venture on the second. 

_“ My dear Copperfield,’’ said Mr. Micawber, rising with 
me of his thumbs in each of his waistcoat pockets, ‘‘ the 
companion of my youth: if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion—and my esteemed friend Traddles: if I may be 
permitted to call him so—will allow me, on the part of 
Mrs. Micawber, myself, and our offspring, to thank them 
in the warmest and most uncompromising terms for their 
ood wishes. It may be expected that on the eve of a 
Migration which will consign us to a perfectly new exis- 
tence,” Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five 
hundred thousand miles, “‘ I should offer a few valedictory 
remarks to two such friends as I see before me. But ail 
that I have to say in this way, I have said. Whatever 
station in society I may attain, through the medium of 
the learned profession of which I am about to become an 
unworthy member, I shall endeavour not to disgrace, and 
Mrs. Micawber will be safe to adorn. Under the temporary 
bressure of pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view 
© their immediate liquidation, but remaining unliquidated 
Brough a combination of circumstances, I have been under 
be necessity of assuming a garb from which my natural 
Mstincts recoil—I allude to spectacles—and possessing 
myself of a cognomen, to which I can establish nw 
egitimate pretensions. All I have to say on that score ig, 
mat the cloud has passed from the dreary scene, and the 
mod of Day is once more high upon the mountain-tops. 

a Monday next, on the arrival of the four o'clock after- 
Gon coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native 
fath—-my name, Micawber!’ 
| Mr. Micawber resumed his seat on the close of these 
Marks, and drank two glasses of punch in grave 
sion. He then said with much solemnity— 

' One thing more I have to do, before this separation 
Bcomplete, and that is to perform an act of justice. My 
jend . Thomas Traddles has, on two several occas. 
is, ‘ put his name,’ if I may use a common expression, 
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to bills of exchange for my accommodation. On the first 
occasion Mr. Thomas Traddles was left—let me say, in 
short, in the lurch. The fulfilment of the second, has not 
yet arrived. The amount of the first obligation,” here Mr. 
Micawber carefully referred to papers, “‘ was, I believe, 
twenty-three, four, nine and a half; of the second, according 
to my entry of that transaction, eighteen, six, two. These 
sums, united, make a total, if my calculation is correct, 
amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and a half. My friend 
Copperfield will perhaps do me the favour to check that 
total?” ; = 

I did so and found it correct. l 

‘© To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micawber, 
my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, without acquitting myself 
of the pecuniary part of this obligation, would weigh upon 
my mind to an insupportable extent. I have, therefore, 
prepared for my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles, and I now 
hold in my hand, a document, which accomplishes t e 
desired object. I beg to hand to my friend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles my I.O.U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half 
and I am happy to recover my moral dignity, and to know 
that I can once more walk erect before my fellow-man ti 

With this introduction (which greatly affected him), Mr. 
Micawber placed his I.0.U. in the hands of Traddles, anc 
said he wished him well in every relation of life. I am 
persuaded, not only that this was quite the same to Mr 
Micawber as paying the money, but that Traddles him 
self hardly knew the difference until he had had time t 
think about it. > 

Mr. Micawber walked so erect before his fellow-mé ni 
on the strength of this virtuous action, that his ches 
looked half as broad again when he lighted us dowi 
stairs. We parted with great heartiness on both sides 
and when I had seen Traddles to his own door, and Wa 
going home alone, I thought, among the other odd 2 
contradictory things I mused upon, that, slippery as M 
Micawber was, I was probably indebted to some co 
passionate recollection he retained of me as his Bt 
lodger, for never having been asked by him for mone: 
I certainly should not have had the moral courage to 4 
fuse it: and I have no doubt he knew that (to his credi 
be it written) quite as well as I did. | = 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


A LITTLE COLD WATER 


| g Y new life had lasted for more than a week, and 1 
was stronger than ever in those tremendous practi- 
| cal resolutions that I felt the crisis required. I con- 
tinued to walk extremely fast, and to have a general idea 
that I was getting on. I made it a rule to take as much 
but of myself as I possibly could, in my way of doing every- 
thing to which I applied my energies. I made a perfect 
wictim of myself. I even entertained some idea of putting 
Inyself on a vegetable diet, vaguely conceiving that, in 
Pecoming a graminivorous animal, I should sacrifice to 
Dora. 

Í| As yet, little Dora was quite unconscious of my desperate 
prmness, otherwise than as my letters darkly shadowed it 
forth. But another Saturday came, and on that Saturday 
fvening she was to be at Miss Mills; and when Mr. Milis 
mad gone to his whist-club (telegraphed to me in the street, 
py a bird-cage in the drawing-room middle window), I was 
jo go there to tea. 

| By this time we were quite settled down in Buckingham 
ptreet, where Mr. Dick continued his copying in a state 
i absolute felicity. My aunt had obtained a signal victory 
ver Mrs. Crupp, by paying her off, throwing the first 
pitcher she planted on the stairs out of window, and 
protecting in person, up and down the staircase, a super- 
jumerary whom she engaged from the outer world. These 
figorous measures struck such terror to the breast of 
Irs. Crupp, that she subsided into her own kitchen, under 
fe impression that my aunt was mad. My aunt being 
mpremely indifferent to Mrs. Crupp’s opinion and every- 
þdy else’s, and rather favouring than discouraging the 
ea, Mrs. Crupp, of late the bold, became within a few 
ays so faint-hearted, that rather than encounter my aunt 
pon the staircase, she would endeavour to hide her portly 
rm behind doors—leaving visible, however, a wide margin 
| flannel petticoat—or would shrink into dark corners. 
ais gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, that I 
lieve she took a delight in prowling up and down, with 
Mr bonnet insanely perched on the top of her head, at 
[mes when Mrs. Crupp was likely to be in the way. 
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My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ii 
so many little improvements in our domei ii 
that I seemed to be richer instead of poorer: Amc 
rest, she converted the pantry into a dressing-room fi 

and purchased and an belished a bedstead for nya 
tion, which looked as like a book-case in the day 
a bedstead could. I was the object of her consta nt $ 
tude; and my poor mother herself could not have love 
better, or studied more how to make me happy. __ 

Peggotty had considered herself highly pri 
being allowed to participate in these labouras. f 
although she still retained something of her old sent 
of awe in reference'to my aunt, had received so I 
marks of encouragement and confidence, that Rei. 
the best friends possible. But the time had now ¢ 
(I am speaking of the Saturday when I was to tak 
at Miss Mills’s) when it was necessary for her to ret 
home, and enter on the discharge of the duties she 
undertaken in behalf of Ham. ‘‘ So good-bye, Bar 
said my aunt, ‘‘ and take care of yourself! I am st 
never thought I could be sorry to lose you!’’ 7 | 

I took Peggotty to the coach-office, and saw he 
She cried at parting, and confided her brother to my f r 
ship as Ham had done. We had heard nothing o 
since he went away, that sunny afternoon. J 

‘ And now, my own dear Davy,” said Peggotty, 
while you’re a prentice, you should want any moni 
spend; or if, when you’re out of your time, my i 
you should want any to set you up (and you mus 


| 
| 
| 
one or other, or both, my darling); who has such ¢ | 
right to ask leave to lend it you, as my sweet girl's 
old stupid me!”’ ; Í 
I was not so savagely independent as to say any 

in reply, but that if ever I borrowed money of an ) 
I would borrow it of her. Next to accepting a large § 
on the spot, I believe this gave Peggotty more comi 
than anything I could have done. | 

‘ And, my dear!’’ whispered Peggotty, ‘“‘ tell the p 

little angel that I should so have liked to see her, € 
for a minute! And tell her that before she marri 

boy, Tl come and make your house beautiful for y 
if you "ll let me!” = 

I declared that nobody else should touch it; 
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3p) its. i ; 


_ I fatigued myself as much as I possibly could in the 
Commons all day,.by a variety of devices, and at the ap- 
pointed time in the evening repaired to Mr. Mills’s street. 
Mr. Mills, who was a terrible fellow to fall asleep after 
dinner, had not yet gone out, and there was no bird-cage 
n the middle window. 
_He kept me waiting so long, that I fervently hoped 
the Club would fine him for being late. At last he came 
put; and then I saw ey own Dora hang up the bird- 
, and ae into the balcony to look for me, and run 
m again when she saw I was there, while Jip remained 
ehind, to bark injuriously at an immense butcher’s dog 
n the street, who could have taken him like a pill. 
Dora came to the drawing-room door to meet me; and 
ip came scrambling out, tumbling over his own growls, 
inder the impression that I was a Bandit; and we all 
ree went in, as happy and loving as could be. I soon 
irried desolation into the bosom of our joys—not that 
meant to do it, but that I was so full of the subject— 
ry ing Dora, without the smallest preparation, if she 
ould love a beggar? 
My pretty. little, startled Dora! Her only association 

h the word was a yellow face and a nightcap, or a pair 
crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog with a decanter- 
and in his mouth, or something of that kind; and she 
tared at me with the most delightful wonder. 

“ How can you ask me anything so foolish!’’ pouted 
Dora. “‘ Love a beggar!” 
“ Dora, my own dearest!” said I. “ J am a beggar!” 
“ How can you be such a silly thing,” replied Dora, 
lapping my hand, “‘ as to sit there, telling such stories? 
f make Jip bite you!” 
Her childish way was the most delicious way in the world 
2 me, but it was necessary to be explicit, and I solemnly 
“ Dora, my own life, I am your ruined David!” 
“I declare I'll make Jip bite you!” said Dora, shaking 
f curls, ‘‘if you are so ridiculous.” 
But I looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking her 
itis, and laid her trembling little hand upon my shoulder, 
id first looked scared and anxious, then began to cry. 
was dreadful. I fell upon my knees before the sofa, 
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caressing her, and imploring her not to rend my heart; 
for some time, poor little Dora did nothing but e 
Oh dear! oh dear! And oh, she was so frightened 
where was Julia Mills! And oh, take her to Julia 
and go away, please! until I was almost beside my 

At last, after an agony of supplication und protest 
I got Dora to look at me, with a horrified ressi 
face, which I gradually soothed until it was only loving 
her soft, pretty cheek els ren against mine. Then Il 
her, with my arms clasped round her, how I loved 
so dearly, and so dearly; how I felt it right to relea: 
from her engagement, because now I was poor; h 
never could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her; how 
no fears of poverty, if she had none, my arm being n 
and my heart inspired by her; how I was already wo: 
with a courage such as none but lovers knew; how. 
begun to be practical, and to look into the future; b 
crust well earned was sweeter far than a feast inhel 
and much more to the same purpose, which I delive 
a burst of passionate eloquence quite surprising to m 
though I had been thinking about it, day and night, 
since my aunt had astonished me. ; 

‘“ Is your heart mine still, dear Dora?’’ said I, rapi 
ously, for I knew by her clinging to me that it was. 

‘Oh yes!” cried Dora. ‘‘ Oh yes, it’s all yours. | 
don’t be dreadful!’’ | 

I dreadful! To Dora! 

“ Don’t talk about being poor, and working hak 
said Dora, nestling closer to me. ‘‘ Oh, don’t don’t? 

‘ My dearest love,’’ said I, ‘‘ the crust well earned: 

‘“ Oh yes; but I don’t want to hear any more aD 
crusts!’’ said Dora. ‘‘ And Jip must have a mutton 
every day at twelve, or he’ll die!” | 

I was charmed with her childish, winning way. I fon 
explained to Dora that Jip should have his mutton 
with his accustomed regularity. I drew a picture ¢ 
frugal home, made independent by my labour—sketch 
in the little house I had seen at Highgate, and my al 
her room upstairs. E 

“ I am not dreadful now, Dora?’’ said I tenderly. 

‘ Oh no, no!” cried Dora. ‘‘ But I hope your aunt 
keep in her own room a good deal! And I hope she 
a scolding old thing!’’ Ei 

If it were possible for me to love Dora more than è 
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t damped my new-born ardour, to find that ardour so 
lifficult of communication to her. I made another trial. 
When she was quite herself again, she was curling Jip’s 
ars, as he lay upon her lap, I became grave, and said— 
“My own! y I mention something?” . 
_“ Oh, please don’t be practical!’’ said Dora coaxingly. 
Because it frightens me so!’’ iS 
-** Sweet heart!’’ I returned; ‘‘ there is nothing to alarm 
rou in all this. I want you to think of it quite differently. 
| want to make it nerve to you, and inspire you, Dora!” 
“ Oh, but that’s so shocking!’’ cried Dora. 
“í My love, no. Perseverance and strength of character 
fill enable us to bear much worse things.” 
** But I haven’t got any strength at all,’’ said Dora. 
' Have I, Jip? Oh, do kiss Jip, and be agreeable!’’ 
‘It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she held him 
p to me for that purpose, putting her own bright, rosy 
tle mouth into kissing form, as she directed the opera- 
on which she insisted should be performed symmetrically 
n the centre of his nose. I did as she bade me—rewarding 
ayself afterwards for my obedience—and she charmed me 
at of my graver character for I don’t know how long. 
“ But, Dora, my beloved!’’ said I, at last resuming it; 
I was going to mention something.”’ 
The Judge of the Prerogative Court might have fallen in 
ve with her, to see her fold her little hands and hold 
hem up, begging and praying me not to be dreadful any 


“ Indeed I am not going to be, my darling!’’ I assured 
tr. ‘‘ But, Dora, my love, if you will sometimes think 
hot despondingly, you know; far from that!—but if 
ou will sometimes think—just to encourage yourself— 
lat you are engaged to a poor man “id 
“ Don’t, don’t! Pray don’t!” cried Dora. ‘‘ It’s so very 


7 


“My soul, not at all!” said I cheerfully. ‘‘ If you will 
metimes think of that, and look about now and then at 
papa's housekeeping, and endeavour to acquire a little 
it—of accounts, for instance Sa 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with some- 
ing that was half a sob and half a scream. 

“It will be so useful to us afterwards,” I went on. 
= And if you would promise me to read a little—a little 
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Cookery Book that I would send you, it would be s 
cellent for both of us. For our path of life, my Dc 
said I, warming with the subject, ‘‘ is stony and r 
now, and it rests with us to smooth it. We must figh 
way onward. We must be brave. There are obstac 
be met, and we must meet, and crush them!” 
I was going on at a great rate, with a clenched H 
and a most enthusiastic countenance; but it was ¢ 
unnecessary to proceed. I had said enough. I had 
it again. Oh, she was so frightened! Oh, where 
Julia Mills! Oh, take her to Julia Mills, and go ¢ 
please! So that, in short, I was quite distracted, and T 
about the drawing-room. 
I thought I had killed her, this time. I sprinkled 1 
on her face. I went down on my knees. I plucked 
hair. I denounced myself as a remorseless brute a 
ruthless beast. I implored her forgiveness. I besou 
her to look up. I ravaged Miss Mills’s work-box 1 
smelling-bottle, and in my agony of mind applied an iv 
needle-case instead, and dropped all the needles over | 
I shook my fists at Jip, who was as frantic as myself 
did every wild extravagance that could be done, and” 
a long way beyond the end of my wits when Miss M 
came into the room. l 
‘ Who has done this!’’ exclaimed Miss Mills, succo 
her friend. . 
I replied, “ I, Miss Mills! 7 have done it! Behok 
destroyer!’’—or words to that effect—and hid my J 
from the light, in the sofa cushion. ; 
At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and tha 
were verging on the Desert of Sahara; but she soon fo 
out how matters stood, for my dear affectionate little D 
embracing her, began exclaiming that I was “ap 
labourer ’’; and then cried for me, and embraced me, 
asked me would I let her give me all her money to ką 
and then fell on Miss Mills’s neck, sobbing as i 
tender heart were broken. 
Miss Mills must have been born to be a blessing to 
She ascertained from me in a few words what it was 
about, comforted Dora, and gradually convinced her t 
I was not a labourer—from my manner of stating the’ 
I believe Dora concluded that I was a navigator, and W 
balancing myself up and down a plank all day wit 
wheelbarrow-~and so brought us together in peace. W 
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‘we were quite composed, and Dora had gone upstairs to 
mit some rose-water to her eyes, Miss Mills rang for tea. 
In the ensuing interval, I told Miss Mills that she was 
evermore my friend, and that my heart must cease to 
vibrate ere I could forget her sympathy. 
_ I then expounded to Miss Mills what I had endeavoured, 
80 very unsuccessfully, to expound to Dora. Miss Mills 
replied, on general principles, that the Cottage of content 
was better than the Palace of cold splendour, and that 
where love was, all was. 
- I said to Miss Mills that this was very true, and who 
‘should know it better than I, who loved Dora with a love 
that never mortal had experienced yet. But on Miss Mills 
i rving, with despondency, that it were well indeed for 
some hearts if this were so, I explained that I begged leave 
to — the observation to mortals of the masculine 
er. 
tr then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she considered 
that there was or was not any practical merit in the sug- 
gestion I had been anxious to make, concerning the ac- 
counts, the housekeeping, and the Cookery Book? 
Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied— 
“ Mr. Copperfield, I will be plain with you. Mental 
suffering and trial supply, in some natures, the place of 
years, and I will be as plain with you as if I were a Lady 
bbess. No. The suggestion is not appropriate to our 
Dora. Our dearest Dora is a favourite child of nature. She 
is a thing of light, and airiness, and joy. I am free to 
confess that if it could be done, it might be well, but——_”’ 
And Miss Mills shook her head. 

_I was encouraged by this closing admission on the part of 
Miss Mills to ask her, whether, for Dora’s sake, if she had 
iny opportunity of luring her attention to such prepara- 

ons for an earnest life, she would avail herself of it? Miss 
Mills replied in the affirmative so readily, that I further 
isked her if she would take charge of the Cookery Book; 
ind, if she ever could insinuate it upon Dora’s acceptance, 
without frightening her, undertake to do me that crowning 

vice. Miss Mills accepted this trust, too; but was not 


I really doubted whether she ought to be troubled with 
imything so ordinary. And she loved me so much, and was 
captivating (particularly when she made Jip stand on 
5 
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his hind legs for toast, and when she pretended to ho 
that nose of his against the hot tea-pot for punishm 
because he wouldn’t), that I felt like a sort of Mon 
who had got into a Fairy’s bower, when I thought of h 
ing frightened her, and made her cry. 
After tea we had the guitar; and Dora sang those s 
dear old French songs about the impossibility of ever 
yi account leaving off dancing, La ra la, La ra la, u 
I felt a much greater Monster than before. s 
We had only one check to our pleasure, and that 
ned a little while before I took my leave, when, N 
Mills chancing to make some allusion to to-morrow mo 
ing, I unluckily let that out that being obliged to ex 
myself now, I got up at five o’clock. Whether Dora. 
any idea that I was a Private Watchman, I am unable 
say; but it made a great impression on her, and she neit 
played nor sang any more. | 
It was still on her mind when I bade her adieu; and S 
said to me, in her pretty coaxing way—as if I were a d 
I used to think !— 
‘* Now don’t get up at five o’clock, you naughty 
It’s so nonsensical !’’ 
‘* My love,” said I, ‘‘ I have work to do.” : 
are don’t do it!” returned Dora. ‘‘ Why show 
you ” | 
It was impossible to say to that sweet little surpris 
face, otherwise than lightly and playfully, that we mu 
work, to live. | 
‘“ Oh! How ridiculous!” cried Dora. 
“ How shall we live without, Dora?” said I. 
“ How? Any how!” said Dora. 3 
She seemed to think she had quite settled the questic 
and gave me such a triumphant little kiss, direct from B 
innocent heart, that I would hardly have put her out 
conceit with her answer, for a fortune. a 
Well! I loved her, and I went on loving her, mos 
sorbingly, entirely, and completely. But going on, 
working pretty hard, and busily keeping red-hot all tl 
irons I now had in the fire, I would sit sometimes of a nif H 
opposite my aunt, thinking how I had frightened Do 
that time, and how I could best make my way with 
guitar-case through the forest of difficulty, until I usi 
to fancy that my head was turning quite gray, 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 
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Y DID not allow my resolution, with respect to the Parlia- 
mentary Debates, to cool. It was one of the irons I began 
Ato heat immediately, and one of the irons I kept hot, and 
hammered at, with a perseverance I may honestly admire. 
I bought an approved scheme of the noble art and mystery 
of stenography (which cost me ten and sixpence); and 
plunged into a sea of perplexity that brought me, in a 
few weeks, to the confines of distraction. The changes that 
Were rung upon dots, which in such a position meant 
such a thing, and in such another position something 
else, entirely different; the wonderful vagaries that were 
played by circles; the unaccountable consequences that 
resulted from marks like flies’ legs; the tremendous effects 
of a curve in a wrong place; not only troubled my waking 
hours, but reappeared before me in my sleep. When I 
ad groped my way, blindly, through these difficulties, 
and had mastered the alphabet, which was an Egyptian 
Temple in itself, there then appeared a procession 
of new horrors, called arbitrary characters; the most 
despotic characters I have ever known; who insisted, for 
instance, that a thing like the beginning of a’ cobweb, 
Meant expectation, and that a pen-and-ink sky-rocket 
tood for disadvantageous. When I had fixed these 
wretches in my mind, I found that they had driven 
. hing else out of it; then, beginning again, I forgot 
hem; while I was picking them up, I dropped the other 
ents of the system; in short, it was almost heart- 
breaking. 
_ It might have been quite heart-breaking, but for Dora, 
Who was the stay and anchor of my tempest-driven bark. 
Ex scratch in the scheme was a gnarled oak in the 
est of difficulty, and I went on cutting them down, 
One after another, with such vigour, that in three or four 
Months I was in a condition to make an experiment on 
me of our crack speakers in the Commons. Shall I ever 
forget how the crack speaker walked off from me before I 
began, and left my imbecile pencil staggering about the 
aper as if it were in a fit! 
This would not do, it was quite clear. I was flying too 
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high, and should never get on, so. I resorted to Traddle 
for advice; who suggested that he should dictate sp t 
to me, at a pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapt 
to my weakness. Very grateful for this friendly aid, y 
cepted the proposal; and night after night, almost eve 
night, for a long time, we had a sort of private Parl 
ment in Buckingham Street, after I came home from t 
Doctor’s. xg 

I should like to see such a Parliament anywhere els 
My aunt and Mr. Dick represented the Government or tl 
Opposition (as the case might be), and Traddles, with f 
assistance of Enfield’s Speaker or a volume of parliame 
tary orations, thundered astonishing invectives agai 
them. Standing by the table, with his finger in the pa 
to ee, the place, and his right arm flourishing above hi 
head, Traddles as Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, M 
Burke, Lord Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. Ca | 
ning, would work himself into the most violent heat 
and deliver the most withering denunciations of th 
profligacy and corruption of my aunt and Mr. Dick; whi 
I used to sit, at a little distance, with my note-book on n 
knee, fagging after him with all my might and mai 
The inconsistency and recklessness of Traddles were 1 
to be exceeded pa any real politician. He was for at 
description of policy, in the compass of a week; and nail 
all sorts of colours to every denomination of mast. ] 
aunt, looking very like an immovable Chancellor of # 
Exchequer, would occasionally throw in an interruption: 
two, as “ Hear!” or “No!” or ‘‘ Oh!’’ when the te 
seemed to require it: which was always a signal to M 
Dick (a perfect country gentleman) to follow lustily wit 
the same cry. But Mr. Dick got taxed with such thing 
in the course of his Parliamentary career, and was mad 
responsible for such awful consequences, that he becam 
uncomfortable in his mind sometimes. I believe he actual 
began to be afraid he really had been doing somethin: 
tending to the annihilation of the British constitution ar 
the ruin of the the country. 2 

Often and often we pursued these debates until the cloc 
pointed to midnight, and the candles were burning dow: 
The result of so much good practice was, that by and t 
I began to keep pace with Traddles pretty well, and shou! 
have been quite triumphant if I had had the least ide 
what my notes were about. But, as to reading them aft; 
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to plod over the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace; 
stopping to examine minutely every speck in the way, on 
all sides, and making the most desperate efforts to know 
‘those elusive characters by sight wherever I met them. I 
A ys eena at the office; at the Doctor’s too: 
y did work, as the common expression is, like a 


E One wh when I went to the Commons as usual, I found 
_ Mr. Spenlow in the doorway looking extremely grave, and 
T talking to himself. As he was in the habit of com- 
p paining of pains in his head—he had naturally a short 
~ throat, and I do seriously believe he overstretched himself 
_ —I was at first alarmed by the idea that he was not quite 
t in that direction; but he soon relieved my uneasiness. 
_ ‘Instead of returning my ‘‘ Good-morning ’’ with his usual 
_ affability, he looked at me in a distant, ceremonious man- 
` ner, and coldly requested me to accompany him to a cer- 
tain coffee-house, which, in those days, had a door opening 
' into the Commons, just within the little archway in St. 
-Paul’s churchyard. I pepe. in a very uncomfortable 
state, and with a warm shooting all over me, as if m 
apprehensions were breaking out into buds. When 
Batiowed him to go on a little before, on account of the 
‘narrowness of the way, I observed that he carried his 
‘head with a lofty air that was particularly unpromising; 
and my mind misgave me that he had found out about 
my darling Dora. 
E Ys I had not guessed this, on the way to the coffee- 
“house, I could hardly have failed to know what was the 
T matter when I followed him into an upstairs room, and 
found Miss Murdstone there, supported by a background 
of sideboard, on which were several inverted tumblers 
' sustaining lemons, and two of those extraordinary boxes, 
‘all corners and flutings, for sticking knives and forks in, 
_ which, happily for mankind, are now obsolete. 
- Miss M e gave me her chilly finger-nails, and sat 
= severely rigid. Mr. Spenlow shut the door, motioned me 
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to a chair, and stood on the hearth-rug in front of th 
fireplace. + 

“ Have the goodness to show Mr. Copperfield,” sa 
Mr. Spenlow, “ what you have in your reticule, Mi 
Murdstone.”’ 

I believe it was the old identical steel-clasped reticul 
of my childhood, that shut up like a bite. Compresst 
her lips, in sympathy with the snap, Miss Murdstor 
opened it—opening her mouth a little at the same time- 
and produced my last letter to Dora, teeming with ex 
pressions of devoted affection. A 

‘ I believe that is your writing, Mr. Copperfield?” sai 
Mr. Spenlow. i 

I was very hot, and the voice I heard was very un 
mine, when I said, ‘‘ It is, sir!’’ 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as Mis 
Murdstone brought a parcel of letters out of her reticule 
tied round with the dearest bit of blue ribbon, “ those af 
also from your pen, Mr. Copperfield ? ”’ E] 

T took them from her with a most desolate sensation; anç 
glancing at such phrases at the top, as ‘‘ My ever deare: 
and my own Dora,” ‘“‘ My best beloved angel,” “‘ N 
blessed one for ever,’’ and the like, blushed deeply, and i 
clined my head. | 

‘No, thank you!” said Mr. Spenlow coldly, as J 
mechanically offered them back to him. ‘I will not @ 
prive you of them. Miss Murdstone, be so gcod as 4 
proceed !’’ ; 

‘Ihat gentle creature, after a moment’s thoughtful sv 
vey of the carpet, delivered herself with much dry unctio 
as follows :— 

‘‘T must confess to having entertained my suspicions ¢ 
Miss Spenlow in reference to David Copperfield, for son 
time. I observed Miss Spenlow and David Copperfie 
when they first met; and the impression made upon m 
then Kw not agreeable. The depravity of the human hea 
is suc & 

‘You will oblige me, ma’am,”’ interrupted Mr. Spenloy 
‘‘ by confining yourself to facts.” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her eyes, shook her hea 
as if protesting against this unseemly interruption, & 
with frowning dignity resumed— 

‘‘ Since T am to confine myself to facts, I will state the 
as drily as I can. Perhaps that will be considered 4 
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acceptable course of proceeding. I have already said, sir, 
_ that I have had my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference 

o David PSagperteld, for some time. I have frequently 
ndeavoured to find decisive corroboration of those sus- 
jicions, but without effect. I have therefore forborne to 
nention them to Miss Spenlow’s father;’’ looking severely 
t him; ‘‘ knowing how little disposition there usually is in 
such cases, to acknowledge the conscientious discharge of 


M Spenlow seemed quite cowed by the gentlemanly 
sternness of Miss Murdstone’s manner, and deprecated her 
severity with a conciliatory little wave of his hand. 
_ “ On my return to Norwood, after the period of absence 
occasioned by my brother’s marriage,” pursued Miss 
Murdstone in a disdainful voice, ‘‘ and on the return of 
liss Spenlow from her visit to her friend Miss Mills, I 
magined that the manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater 
ccasion for suspicion than before. Therefore I watched 
“Miss Spenlow closcly.’’ 

7 pal tender little Dora, so unconscious of this Dragon’s 


_ ** Still,” resumed Miss Murdstone, ‘‘ I found no proof 
mtil last night. It appeared to me that Miss Spenlow 
received too many letters from her friend Miss Mills; but 
liss Mills being her friend with her father’s full concur- 
ence,” another telling blow at Mr. Spenlow, “‘ it was not 
or me to interfere. If I may not be permitted to allude 
6 the natural depravity of the human heart, at least I 
may—I must—be permitted, so far to refer to mis- 
aced confidence.”’ 

T Mr. Spenlow apologetically murmured his assent. 

_“ Last evening after tea,” pursued Miss Murdstone, “‘ I 
ibserved the little dog starting, rolling, and growling about 
he drawing-room, worrying something. I said to Miss 
ipenlow, ‘ Dora, what is that the dog has in his mouth? 
ts paper.” Miss Spenlow immediately put her hand to her 
rock, gave a sudden cry, and ran to the dog. I interposed, 
ind said, ‘ Dora, my love, you must permit me.’ ’’ 

Ob, —— Spaniel, this wretchedness, then was 
yur wor 

 " Miss Spenlow endeavoured,” said Miss Murdstone, ‘‘to 
ibe me with kisses, work-boxes, and small articles of 
Jewellery—that, of course, I pass over. The little dog 
ted under the sofa on my approaching him, and was 
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with great ogee: = dislodged by the fire-irons. Even v 
dislodged, he still kept the letter in his mouth; and c 
endeavouring to take it from him, at the imminent ris 
being bitten, he kept it between his teeth so pertinaci 
as to suffer himself to be held suspended in the air by m 
of the document. At length I obtained possession © 
After perusing it, I taxed Miss Spenlow with having m 
such letters in her possession; and ultimately obtai 
from her the packet which is now in David Copperfi 
hand.” i 3 
Here she ceased; and snapping her reticule again, ¢ 
shutting her mouth, looked as if she might be brok 
but could never be bent. ye 
‘* You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr. Spenl 
turning to me. ‘‘ I beg to ask, Mr. Copperfield, if you h 


e g to say in reply?” $ 
he picture I had before me, of the beautiful li 
treasure of my heart, sobbing and crying all night—of 
being alone, frightened, and wretched, then—of her 
ing so piteously begged and prayed that stony-heat 
woman to forgive her—of her having vainly offered 
those kisses, work-boxes, and trinkets—of her being 
such grievous distress, and all for me—very much impai 
the little dignity I had been able to muster. I am afrai 
was in a tremulous state for a minute or so, though Fg 
my best to disguise it. = | 
‘‘ There is nothing I can say, sir,” I returned, “‘ exe 
that all the blame is mine. Dora——’’ K j 
‘‘Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her fath 
majestically. pi 
‘“—was induced and persuaded by me,” I went © 
swallowing that colder designation, ‘‘ to consent to this C0 
cealment, and I bitterly regret it.” | 
“ You are very much to blame, sir,’’ said Mr. Spenlo) 
walking to and fro upon the hearth-rug, and emphasisi 
what he said with his whole body instead of his head, 
account of the stiffness of his cravat and spine. “ 
have done a stealthy anl unbecoming action, Mr. 
field. When I take a gentleman to my house, no 
whether he is nineteen, twenty-nine, or ninety, I 
there in a spirit of confidence. If he abuses my co 
he commits a dishonourable action, Mr. Copperf 
‘‘ I feel it, sir, I assure you,” I returned. ‘* But 1 me 
thought so, before. Sincerely, honestly, indeed, Mr. Spe 
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low, I never thought so, before. I love Miss Spenlow to 
hat extent——’”’ 2 

_“* Pooh! nonsense!” said Mr. Spenlow, reddening. 
‘Pray don’t tell me to my face that you love my 
laughter, Mr. Cop eld!” 

_** Could I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?” I re- 
turned, with all humility. 

“a ll yon defend your conduct if you do, sir?’’ said 
ir. Spenlow, stopping short upon the hearth-rug. ‘‘ Have 
rou considered your years, and my daughter’s years, Mr. 
pperfield? Have you considered what it is to undermine 
he confidence that should subsist between my daughter 
nd myself? Have you considered my daughter’s station 
in life, the projects I may contemplate for her advance- 
ment, the testamentary intentions I may have reference 
vit An her? Have you considered anything, Mr. Copper- 
_** Very little, sir, I am afraid;’’ I answered, speaking to 
im as respectfully and sorrowfully as I felt; ‘‘ but pray ` 
elieve me, I have considered my own worldly position. 
Vhen I explained it to you, we were already engaged se 
“f I BEG,” said Mr. Spenlow, more like Punch than I had 
ver seen him, as he energetically struck one hand upon 
he other—I could not help noticing that even in my de- 
pair; ‘‘ that you will NoT talk to me of engagements, Mr. 
pperfield !’’ 

. j; e otherwise immovable Miss Murdstone laughed con- 
emptuously in one short syllable. 

“ When I explained my altered position to you, sir,” 1 
egan again, substituting a new form of expression for 
that was so unpalatable to him, ‘‘ this concealment, into 
h I am so unhappy as to have led Miss Spenlow, had 
egun. Since I have been in that altered position, I have 
Wained every nerve, I have exerted every energy, to im- 
pve it. I am sure I shall improve it in time. Will you 
ant me time—any length of time? We are both so young, 


+ 


— You are right,” interrupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding his 
ad a great many times, and frowning very much, “‘ you 
'e h very young. It’s all nonsense. Let there be an 
id of the nonsense. Take away those letters, and throw 

m in the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow’s letters to throw 
‘the fire; and although our future intercourse must, vou 
aware, be restricted to the Commons here, we will 
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agree to make no further mention of he Com 
Mr. Copperfield, you don’t want sense; this is t 
sensible course.”’ : re 
No. I couldn’t think of agreeing to it. I was v 
sorry, but there was a higher consideration than se 
Love was above all earthly considerations, and I lo 
Dora to idolatry, and Dora loved me. I didn’t exact 
say so; I softened it down as much as I could; but I: 
plied it, and I was resolute upon it. I don’t think I m 
myself very ridiculous, but I know I was resolute. K 
“ Very well, Mr. Copperfield,” said Spenlow, “I mu 
try my influence with my daughter.”’ | 
Miss Murdstone, by an expressive sound, a long-dra 
respiration, which was neither a sigh nor a moan, | 
was like both, gave it as her opinion that he should hé 
done this at first. É 
“I must try,” said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed by ` 
support, ‘‘ my influence with my daughter. Do you de 
` to take those letters, Mr. Copperfield?” For I 
them on the table. 
Yes. I told him I hoped he would not think it wron 
but I couldn’t possibly take them from Miss Murdstone, 
‘* Nor from me?” said Mr. Spenlow. E 
No, I replied with the profoundest respect; nor from hi 
“ Very well!” said Mr. Spenlow. J 
A silence succeeding, I was undecided whether to go 
stay. At length I was moving quietly towards the do 
with the intention of saying that perhaps I should cons 
his feelings best by withdrawing: when he said, with! 
hands in his coat pockets, into which it was as much 
he could do to get them; and with what I should ¢ 
upon the whole, a decidedly pious air— 4 
“ You are probably aware, Mr. Copperfield, that 14 
not altogether destitute of worldly possessions, and tł 
my daughter is my nearest and dearest relative?” 
I hurriedly made him a reply to the effect, that I hog 
the error into which I had been betrayed by the desperts 
nature of my love, did not induce him to think 
mercenary too? 
“ I don’t allude to the manner in that light,” sai d ] 
Spenlow. ‘‘ It would be better for yourself, and all of 
if you were mercenary, Mr. Copperfield—I mean, i 
were more discreet and less influenced by all this you ] 
nonsense. No. I merely say, with quite another view, } 
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Seen aware I have some property to bequeath to 
c : i LEJ i 

_ I certainly suppose so. 

_ “ And you can hardly think,” said Mr. Spenlow, “* hav. 
mg experience of what we see, in the Commons here, every 
day, of the various unaccountable and negligent proceed- 


ings of men, in respect of their testamentary arrangements 
—of all subjects, the one on which perhaps the strangest 
revelations of human inconsistency are to be met with—but 
at mine are made?”’ 

T inclined my head in acquiescence. ; 

_ ““ I should not allow,” said Mr. Spenlow, with an evident 
increase of pious sentiment, and slowly shaking his head as 
he poised himself upon his toes and heels alternately, ‘‘ my 
suitable provision for my child to be influenced by a piece 
o! V Sathtul folly like the present. It is mere folly. Mere 
nonsense. In a little while it wiil weigh lighter than any 
feather. But I might—I might—if this silly business were 
not completely relinquished altogether, be induced in some 
ious moment to guard her from, and surround her with, 
protections against the consequences of any foolish step in 
_ the way of marriage. Now, Mr. Copperfield, I hope that 
f you will not render it necessary for me to open, even for a 
‘quarter of an hour, that closed page in the book of life, 
and unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave affairs 
I mg since composed.’’ 

3 ere was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset air 
bout him, which quite affected me. He was so peaceful 
and resigned—clearly had his affairs in such perfect train, 
nd so systematically wound up—that he was a man to 
feel touched in the contemplation of. I really think I saw 
ears rise in his eyes, from the depth of his own feeling of 
all this. 

_ But what could I do? I could not deny Dora and my 
wn heart. When he told me I had better take a week to 
Consider of what he had said, how could I say I wouldn’t 
ake a week, yet how could I fail to know thatmo amount 
= weeks could influence such love as mine? 

T“ In the meantime, confer with Miss Trotwood, or with 
ny person with any knowledge of life,’’ said Mr. Spenlow, 
d usting his cravat with both hands. ‘‘ Take a week, 
ir. Copperfield.’’ 

T submitted; and, with a countenance as expressive as 
| was able to make it of dejected and despairing constancy, 
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came out of the room. Miss Murdstone’s heavy e 
followed me to the door—I say her eyebrows rat 
her eyes, because they were much more importan al 
face—and she looked so exactly as she used to 1 
about that hour of the morning, in our parlour at F 
stone, that I could have fancied I had been breakin; gd 
in my lessons again, and that the dead weight on m; Hi i 
was that horrible old spelling-book, with oval woode 
shaped, to my youthful fancy, like the glasses "7 
spectacles. i 
When I got to the office, and, shutting out old ” 
and the rest of them with my hands, sat at my des k 
my own particular nook, thinking of this earthquake t 
had taken place so unexpectedly, and in the bitte ness 
my spirit cursing Jip, I fell into such a state of to 
about Dora, that I wonder I did not take up my hati 
rush insanely to Norwood. The idea of their frighten 
her, and making her cry, and of my not being the re 
comfort her, was so. excruciating, that it impelled n 
write a wild letter to Mr. Spenlow, beseeching him 
to visit u ua her the consequences of my awful desti 
I implored him to spare her gentle nature—not to cr 
a fragile flower—and addressed him generally, to the t 
of my remembrance, as if, instead of being her father, 
had been an Ogre, or the ‘Dragon of Wantley. This le 
I sealed and laid upon his desk before he returned; i 
when he came in, I saw him, through the helt peal 
of his room, take it up and read it. 
He said nothing about it all the morning; but before! 
went away in the afternoon he called me in, and told 
that I need not make myself at all uneasy abot 
daughter’s happiness. He had assured her, he said, 
was all nonsense; and he had nothing more to say to 
He believed he was an indulgent father (as indeed hey 
and I might spare myself, any solicitude on her ac a 
“ You may make it necessary, if you are foolish 
obstinate, Mr. Copperfield,” he observed, “‘ for me tc ¢ I 
my daughter abroad again, for a term; but I have a be 
opinion of you. I hope you will be wiser than thai 
few days. As to Miss Murdstone,” for I had all 
her in the letter, ‘‘ I respect that lady’ s vigilance, 
obliged to her; but she has strict charge to avoid | 
ject. Al I desire, Mr. Copperfield, is, that it should 
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A 
orgotten. All you have got to do, Mr. Copperfield, is, to 
orget it.” i 
All! In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly quoted 
his sentiment. All I had to do, I said, with gloomy sar- 
asm, was to forget Dora. That was all, and what was 
nat! I entreated Miss Mills to see me, that evening. If it 
ould not be done with Mr Mills’s sanction and concurrence, 
besought a clandestine interview in the back kitchen 
there the Mangle was. I informed her that my reason 
was tottering on its throne, and only she, Miss Mills, could 
revent its being are I signed myself, hers dis- 
actedly; and I couldn’t help feeling, when I read this 
mposition over, before sending it by a porter, that it was 
jomething in the style of Mr. Micawber. | 
However, I sent it. At night I repaired to Miss Mills’s 
street, and walked up and down, until I was stealthily 
fetched in by Miss ’s maid, and taken the area way 
© the back kitchen. I have since seen reason to believe 
that there was nothing on earth to prevent my going in at 
ne front door, and being shown up into the drawing-room, 
xcept Miss Mills’s love of the romantic and mysterious. 
In the back kitchen, I raved as became me. I went there, 
. su e, to make a fool of myself, and I am quite sure 
did it. Miss Mills had received a hasty note from Dora, 
elling her that all was discovered, and saying, ‘‘ Oh, pray 
tome to me, Julia, do, do!” But Miss Mills, mistrusting 
he acceptability of her presence to the higher powers, had 
yet gone; and we were all benighted in the Desert of 


Miss Mills had a wonderful flow of words, and liked to 
pour them out. I could not help feeling, though she 
mingled her tears with mine, that she had a dreadful 
axury in our afflictions. She petted them, as I may say, 
and made the most of them. A deep gulf, she observed, 
lad opened between Dora and me, and Love could only 
pan it with its rainbow. Love must suffer in this stern 
world; it ever had been so, it ever would be so. No matter, 
liss Mills remarked. Hearts confined by cobwebs would 
Durst at last, and then Love was avenged. 

‘This was small consolation, but Miss Mills wouldn’t 
pourage fallacious hea aem She made me much more 
ret than I was ore, and I felt (and told her with 
je deepest gratitude) that she was indeed a friend. We 
esolved that she should go to Dora the first thing in the 
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morning, and find some means of assuring her, eithe 
looks or words, of my devotion and misery. We p 
overwhelmed with grief; and I think Miss Mills en 


herself completely. ~ 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home; and in 
of all she could say to me, went to bed despairing. J 
up despairing, and went out despairing. It was Sat 
morning, and I went straight to the Commons. d 

I was surprised, when I came within sight of our ¢ 
door, to see the ticket-porters standing outside 
together, and some ‘half-dozen stragglers gazing at 
windows which were shut up. I quickened my pace, 
pame among them, wondering at their looks, ¥ 


urri in. a 
The dets were there, but nobody was doing anyth 
Old Tiffey, for the first time in his life, I should think, 
sitting on somebody else’s stool, and had not hung 
hat. ai 
‘“ This is a dreadful calamity, Mr. Copperfield,” sai 
as I entered. E. 
“ What is?” I exclaimed. ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 

“ Don’t you know?” cried Tiffey, and all the res 
them, coming round me. - 

“ No!” said I, looking from face to face. 

‘““ Mr. Spenlow,” said Tiffey. 

“ What about him?” 

“ Dead!” 

I thought it was the office reeling, and not I, as on 
the clerks caught hold of me. They sat me down i 
chair, untied my neckcloth, and brought me some wi 
I have no idea whether this took any time. i 

“ Dead?”’ said I. a 

‘‘ He dined in town yesterday, and drove home im 
phaeton by himself,” said Tiffey, ‘‘ having sent his € 
groom home by the coach, as he sometimes did, 3 
know nj . = 

“ Wel?” £ 

“ The phaeton went home without him. The hot 
stopped at the stable gate. The man went out witt 
lantern. Nobody in the carriage.” — 

“ Had they run away?” 4 

“ They were not hot,” said Tiffey, putting on his £ 
“no hotter, I understand, than they would hav 
going down at the usual pace. The reins were broken 
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they had been dragging on the ground. The house was 
roused up directly, and three of them went out along the 
road. ey found him a mile off.” 
= More a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” is a junior. 
_ ‘* Was it? I believe you are right,” said Tiffey, ““ more 
than a mile off—not far from the church—lying o on 
the roadside, and partly on the path, — i e. 
Whether he fell out in a fit, or got out, feeling ill before 
the fit came on—or even whether he was quite dead then 
_—though there is no doubt he was quite insensible—no one 
_ appears to know. If he breathed, certainly he never spoke. 
‘Medical assistance was got as soon as possible, but it was 
quite useless.”’ 
I cannot describe the state of mind into which I was 
_ thrown by this intelligence. The shock of such an event 
happening so suddenly, and happening to one with whom 
I been in any respect at variance—the appalling 
acancy in the room he had occupied so lately, where his 
chair and table seemed to wait for him, and his handwriting 
of yesterday was like a ghost—the indefinable impossibility 
of separating him from the place, and feeling, when the 
| door opened, as if he might come in—the lazy hush and 
‘rest there was in the office, and the insatiable relish with 
| which our people talked about it, and other people came 
in and out all day, and gorged themselves with the subject 
this is easily intelligible to anyone. What I cannot 
describe is how, in the innermost recesses of my own heart, 
“Thad a lurking jealousy even of Death. How I felt as if 
its might would push me from my ground in Dora’s 
thoughts. How I was, in a grudging way I have no words 
i or, envious of her grief. How it made me restless to think 
of her weeping to others, or being consoled by others. How 
‘I had a grasping, avaricious wish to shut out everybody 
| from her but myself, and to be all in all to her, at that 
| Gnseasonable time of all times. 
~ In the trouble of this state of mind—not exclusively my 
Own, I hope, but known to others—I went down to Nor- 
Wood that night; and finding from one of the servants, 
‘When I made my inquiries at the door, that Miss Mills 
Was there, got my aunt to direct a letter to her, which I 
I deplored the untimely death of Mr. Spenlow most 
‘Sincerely, and shed tears in doing so. I entreated her to 
‘tell Dora, if Dora were in a state to hear it, that he had 


| Spoken to me with the utmost kindness and consideration; 
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and had coupled nothing but tenderness, not a single 
reproachful word, with her name. I know I did 
se y, to have my name brought before her; but I t 
to believe it was an act of justice to his memory. Perh 
I did believe it. 
My aunt received a few lines next day in reply; ; 
dressed, outside, to.her; within, to me. Dora was ox 
come by grief; and when her friend had asked her she 
she send her love to me, had only cried, as she was alwi 
crying, ‘‘ Oh, dear papa! oh, poor papa!” But she 
not said No, and that, I made the most of. 
Mr. Jorkins, who had been at Norwood since the occ 
rence, came to the office a few days afterwards. He 
Tiffey were closeted together for some few moments, a 
then Tiffey looked out at the door and beckoned me i 
“ Oh!” said Mr. Jorkins. ‘‘ Mr. Tiffey and myself, | 
pee are about to examine the desk, the drawe 
and other such repositories of the deceased, with the vi 
of sealing up his private papers, and searching for a Wi 
There is no trace of any elsewhere. It may be as wel 
you to assist us, if you please.’’ 7 
I had been in agony to obtain some knowledge of 
circumstances in which my Dora would be placed—as 
whose guardianship, and so forth—and this was someth: 
towards it. We began the search at once; Mr. Jorkins u 
locking the drawers and desks, and we all taking out 
papers. The office papers we placed on one side, and t 
private papers (which were not numerous) on the otht 
We were very grave; and when we came to a stray sé 
or pencil-case, or ring, or any little article of that 
which we associated personally with him, we spoke ve 
low. E 
We had sealed up several packets; and were still goi 
on dustily and quietly, when Mr. Jorkins said to us, app 
ing exactly the same words to his late partner as his k 
partner had applied to him: = 
‘“Mr. Spenlow was very difficult to move from t 
beaten track. You know what he was? I am disposed 
think he had made no will.” d 
“ Oh, I know he had!” said I. 
They both stopped and looked at me. k 
‘On the very day when I last saw him,” said I,“ 
ae ne that he had, and that his affairs were long s 
settled.” = 
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Mr. Jorkins and old Tiffey shook their heads with one 


_‘* That looks unpromising,” said Tiffey. 
_‘* Very unpromising,” said Mr. Jorkins. 
= “ Surely you don’t doubt——’’ I began. . 
_** My good Mr. Copperfield!” said Tiffey, laying his 
and upon my arm, and shutting up both his eyes as he 
hook his head: ‘‘ i a ag: had been in the Commons as long 
is I have, you would know that there is no subject on ` 
which men are so inconsistent, and so little to be trusted.’’ 
_ “ Why, bless my soul, he made that very remark!” I 
replied persistently. 
_ “*T should call that almost final,’’ observed Tiffey. ‘‘ My 
pinion is—no will.” : 
_ It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it turned out 
here was no will. He had never so much as thought of 
Making one, so far as his papers afforded any evidence; 
or there was no kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, of 
any testamentary intention whatever. What was scarcely 
s astonishing to me, was, that his affairs were in a most 
isordered state. It was extremely difficult, I heard, to 
Make out what he owed, or what he had paid, or of what 
e died possessed. It was considered likely that for years 
ae could have had no clear opinion on these subjects him- 
elf. By little and little it came out that, in the competition 
m all points of appearance and a. then running high 
n the Commons, he had spent more than his professional 
mcome, which was not a very large one, and had reduced 
private means, if they ever had been great (which was 
ceedingly doubtful), to a very low ebb indeed There 
was a sale of the furniture and lease, at Norwood; and 
liffey told me, little thinking how interested I was in the 
ory, that, paying all the just debts of the deceased, and 
educting his share of outstanding bad and doubtful debts 
lue to the firm, he wouldn’t give a thousand pounds for 
l the assets remaining. 
This was at the expiration of about six weeks. I had 
iffered tortures all the time; and thought I really must 
ive laid violent hands upon myself, when Miss Mills still 
ported to me that my broken-hearted little Dora would 
iy nothing, when T was mentioned, but ‘‘ Oh, poor papa! 
s dear papa!” Also, that she had no other relations than 
wo aunts, maiden sisters of Mr. Spenlow, who lived at 
“Putney, and who had not held any other than chance com- 
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munication with their brother for many years. Not 
they had ever quarrelled (Miss Mills Me des me); 
that having been, on the occasion of Dora’s christen 
invited to tea, when they considered themselves privil 
to be invited to dinner, they had expressed their opi 
in writing, that it was ‘‘ better for the happir ess € 
pon ” that they should stay away. Since which t 
d gone their road, and their brother had gone his. _ 
These two ladies now emerged from their retirem«e 
and proposed to take Dora to live at Putney. D 
clinging to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, ““ Oh, 
aunts! Please take Julia Mills and me and Jip to Putney 
So they went, very soon after the funeral. cm 
Hew I found time to haunt Putney, I am sure I do 
know; but I contrived, by some means or other, to pri 
about the neighbourhood ey often. Miss Mills, for 
more exact discharge of the duties of friendship, kep 
journal; and she used to meet me sometimes, on 
Con-mon, and read it, or (if she had not time to do tł 
lend it to me. How I treasured up the entries, of wh 
I subjoin a sample!— 
‘ Monday. My sweet D. still much depressed. He 
ache. Called attention to J. as being beautifully sle 
D. fondled J. Associations thus awakened, opened flo 
gates of sorrow. Rush of grief admitted. (Are tears 
dewdrops of the heart? J. M.) : 
‘ Tuesday. D. weak and nervous. Beautiful in pal 
(Do we not remark this in moon likewise? J. M.) | 
J. M., and J. took airing in carriage. J. looking out 
window, and barking violently at dustman, occasio 
smile to overspread features of D. (Of such slight li 
is chain of life composed! J. M. B: 
“ Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful. Sang to hi 
as congenial melody, Evening Bells. Effect not soothi 
but reverse. D. inexpressibly affected. Found sobpi 
afterwards, in own room. Quoted verses respecting Si 
and young Gazelle. Ineffectually. Also referred to Patien 
on Monument. (Qy. Why on monument? J.M) = 
‘“ Thursday. D. certainly improved. Better ni 
Slight tinge of damask revisiting cheek. Resolved 
mention name of D. C. Introduced same, cautiously 
course of airing. D. immediately overcome. ‘ Oh, d 
dear Julia! Oh, I have been a naughty and unduw 
child!’ Soothed and caressed. Drew ideal picture” 
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D. C. on verge of tomb. D. again overcome. ‘ Oh, what 
hall I do, what shall I do? Oh, take me somewhere!’ 
fuch alarmed. Fainting of D. and glass of water from 
mublic-house. (Poetical affinity. Chequered sign on door- 
‘post; chequered human life. Alas! J. M.) 
“Friday. Day of incident. Man appears in kitchen, 
ith blue bag, ‘ for lady’s boots left out to heel.’ Cook 
replies, ‘ No such orders.’ Man argues point. Cook with- 
jraws to inquire, leaving man alone with J. On Cook’s 
eturn, man still argues i re but ultimately goes. J. 
nissing. D. distracted. Information sent to police. Man 
to be identified by broad nose, and legs like balustrades 
f bridge. Search made in “ing A direction. No J. D. weep- 
ing bitterly, and inconsolable. Renewed reference to young 
Gazelle. Appropriate, but unavailing.. Towards evening, 
‘strange boy calls. Brought into parlour. Broad nose, but 
10 balustrades. Says he wants a pound, and knows a dog. 
Declines to explain further, though much pressed. Pound 
eing produced by D., takes Cook to little house, where 
. alone tied up to leg of table. Joy of D. who dances 
found J. while he eats his supper. Emboldened by this 
happy change, mention D. C. upstairs. D. weeps afresh, 
| €ries piteously, ‘ Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t. It is so wicked 
to think of anything but poor papa!’—embraces J. and 
sobs herself to sleep. (Must not D. C. confide himself to 
the broad pinions of Time? J. M.)” 
_ Miss Mills and her journal were my sole consolation at 
this period. To see her, who had seen Dora but a little 
hile before—to trace the initial letter of Dora’s name 
hrough her sympathetic pages—to be made more and 
More miserable by her—were my only comforts. I felt as 
f I had been living in a palace of cards, which had tumbled 
down, leaving only Miss Mills and me among the ruins; as 
some grim enchanter had drawn a magic circle round the 
inocent goddess of my heart, which nothing indeed but 
those same strong pinions, capable of carrying so many 
eople over so much, would enable me to enter! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


WICKFIELD AND HEEP 


Y aunt, beginning, I imagine, to be made seriol 
uncomfortable by my prolonged dejection, mad 
pretence of being anxious that I should go to Dor 

to see that all was working well at the cottage, which ° 
let; and to conclude an agreement, with the same ten: 
for a longer term of occupation. Janet was drafted i 
the service of Mrs. Strong, where I saw her every day. — 
had been undecided, on leaving Dover, whether or nc 
give the finishing touch to that renunciation of mank 
in which she had been educated, by marrying a pilot; tł 
she decided against that venture. Not so much for | 
sake of principle, I believe, as because she happened 
to like him. 
Although it required an effort to leave Miss Mills, I: 
rather willingly into my aunt’s pretence, as a means 
enabling me to pass a few tranquil hours with Agnes 
consulted the good Doctor relative to an absence of th 
days; and the Doctor wishing me to take that relaxati 
—he wished me to take more; but my energy could 1 
bear that—I made up my mind to go. 
As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to be p 
ticular about my duties in that quarter. To say the tru 
we were getting in no very good odour among the tip-t 
proctors, and were rapidly sliding down to but a doubt 
position. The business had been indifferent under N 
Jorkins, before Mr. Spenlow’s time; and although it h 
been quickened by the infusion of new blood, and by t 
display which Mr. Spenlow made, still it was not esta 
lished on a sufficiently strong basis to bear, without bei 
shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of its act 
manager. It fell off very much. Mr. Jorkins, notw 
standing his reputation in the firm, was an easy-goit 
incapable sort of man, whose reputation out of doors W 
not calculated to back it up. I was turned over to Bi 
now, and when I saw him take his snuff and let the busit 
go, I regretted my aunt’s thousand pounds more tt 
ever. : 
But this was not the worst of it. There were a numi 
of hangers-on and outsiders about the Commons, W. 
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without being proctors themselves, dabbled in common- 
form business, and got it done by real proctors, who lent 
their names in consideration of a share in the spoil—and 
jere were a good many of these too. As our house now 
ranted business on any terms, we joined this noble band; 
nd threw out lures to the hangers-on and outsiders, to 
bring their business to us. Marriage licences and small 
robates were what we all looked for, and what paid us 
est; and the competition for these ran very high indeed. 
idnappers and inveiglers were planted in all the avenues 
Of entrance to the Commons, with instructions to do their 
‘utmost to cut off all persons in mourning, and all gentle- 
‘Men with anything bashful in their appearance, and entice 
‘them to the offices in which their respective employers 
‘Were interested; which instructions were so well observed, 
that I myself, before I was known by sight, was twice 
hustled into the premises of our principal opponent. The 
‘conflicting interests of these touting gentlemen being of a 
Mature to irritate their feelings, personal collisions took 

lace; and the Commons was even scandalised by our 
fincipal inveigler (who had formerly been in the wine 
fade, and afterwards in the sworn brokery line) walking 
bout for some days with a black eye. Any one of these 
Scouts used to think nothing of org dl assisting an old 
lady in black out of a vehicle, killing any proctor whom 
She inquired for, representing his employer as the lawful 
‘Successor and representative of that proctor, and bearing 
the old lady off (sometimes greatly affected) to his em- 
Ployer’s office. Many captives were brought to me in this 
Way. As to marriage licences, the competition rose to such 
‘pitch, that a shy gentleman in want of one had nothing 
© do but submit himself to the first inveigler, or be fought 
for, and become the prey of the strongest. One of our 
Clerks, who was an outsider, used, in the height of this 
POntest, to sit with his hat on, that he might be ready to 
fish out and swear before a surrogate any victim who was 
ought in. The system of inveigling continues, I believe, 
© this day. The time I was in the Commons, a civil 
jle-bodied person in a white apron ne out upon me 
m a doorway, and whispering the word “ Marriage- 
nce’ in my ear, was with great difficulty prevented 
taking me up in his arms and lifting me into a 
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I found everything in a satisfactory state at hed att 
and was enabled to gratify my aunt e re 
ing that the anant ae at Ex sen and 
war a t donke ving se e DUSI 
kad on transact ere: and slept there one mmr I wi 
on to Canterbury early i in the morning. It was now v 
again; and the fresh, cold, windy day, and the sw 
downland, brightened up my hopes a little. et 
Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through the 
streets with a sober pleasure that calmed m my opi spirits, 
eased my heart. There were the old signs, na 
over the shops, the old people serving in them. tar appi 
so long, since I had been a schoolboy there, that I 
dered the place was so little changed, until I reflected 
little I was changed myself. Strange to say, that ¢ 
influence which was inseparable in my mind from A 
seemed to pervade even the city where she dwelt. ` 
venerable cathedral towers, and the old jackdaws and r 
whose airy voices made them more retired than pet 
silence would have done; the battered gateways, once si 
full with statues, long thrown down, and crumbled av 
like the reverential pilgrims who had gazed upon th 
the still nooks, where the ivied growth of centuries ¢ 
over gabled ends and ruined walls; the ancient houses, 
pastoral landscape of field, orchard, and garden; ev 
where—on everything—TI felt the same serener air, 
same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit. 
Arrived at Mr. Wickfield’s house, I found, in the l 
lower room on the ground floor, where Uriah Heep 
been of old accustomed to sit, Mr. Micawber pl ng 
pen with great assidui He was dressed in a i 
looking suit of black, an loomed, burly and large, in 
small office. j 
Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, but al 
confused too. He would have conducted me immedia 
into the presence of Uriah, but I declined. E. 
‘‘ I know the house of ‘old, you recollect,” said I, “% 
will find my way upstairs. How do you like the law, 
Micawber? ” F 
‘“ My dear Copperfield,’ he replied. “ To a 
possessed of the higher imaginative powers, the objet 
to legal studies is the amount of detail which they in 
Even in our professional correspondence,” said, : 
Micawber, glancing at some letters he was writing, “ 
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ind is not at liberty to soar to any exalted form of ex- 
ression. Still, it is a great it. A great pursuit!” 
He then told me that he had become the tenant of 
riah Heep’s old house; and that Mrs. Micawber would 
3 delighted to receive me, once more, under her own roof. 
“ It is humble,” said Mr. Micawber, “—to quote a 
vourite expression of my friend Heep; but it may 
rove the stepping-stone to more ambitious domiciliary 
scommodation.’’ : 
I asked him whether he had reason, so far, to be satisfied 
ith his friend Heep’s treatment of him? He got up to 
certain if the door were close shut, before he replied, ina 
wer voice— 

“ My dear Copperfield, a man who labours under the 
essure of pecuniary embarrassments is, with the 
merality of people, at a disadvantage. That disadvantage 
“not diminished, when that pressure necessitates the 
awing of stipendiary emoluments before these emolu- 
ients are strictly due and payable. All I can say is, that 
ly friend Heep has responded to appeals to which I need 
ot more particularly refer, in a manner calculated to 
do d equally to the honour of his head, and cf his 


“‘*T should not have supposed him to be very free with 
is money either,” I observed. 
“ Pardon me!” said Mr. Micawber, with an air of con- 


raint, ‘‘ I speak of my friend Heep as I have experience.” 
“I am glad your experience is so favourable,’’ I 


“You are very obliging, my dear Copperfield,” said 
ff. Micawber; and hummed a tune. 

™ Do you see much of Mr. Wickfield?” I asked, to 
nge the subject. 

* Not much,’ said Mr. Micawber slightingly. ‘‘ Mr. 
fickfield is, I daresay, a man of very excellent intentiozs; 
it he is—in short, he is obsolete.” 

™ I am afraid his partner seeks to make him so,” said I. 
" My dear a arnap returned Mr. Micawber, after 
ne uneasy evolutions on his stool, ‘‘ allow me to offer a 
Mark! I am here, in a re of confidence. I am 
fe, in a position of trust. The discussion of some topics, 
en with Mrs. Micawber herself (so long the partner of 
y various vicissitudes, and a woman of a remarkable 
dity of intellect), is, I am led to consider, incompatible 
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with the functions now devolving on me. I would 1 
fore take the libe of suggesting that in our fri 
intercourse—which I trust will never be disturb od 
draw a line. On one side of this line,” said Mr. Mica 
a roepa it on the desk with the office ruler, “ 
whole range of the human intellect, with a trifling € 
tion; on the other is that exception; that is to saj 
affairs of Messrs. Wickfield and Heep, with all belc 
and appertaining thereunto. I trust I give no offen 
the companion of my youth, in submitting this propc 
to his cooler judgment?”’ a 
Though I saw an uneasy change in Mr. Micawber, ' 
sat tightly on him, as if his new duties were a misi 
felt I had no right to be offended. My telling hin 
appeared to relieve him; and he shook hands with mi 
**T am charmed, Coppertield,’’ said Mr. Micawber, 
me assure you, with Miss Wickfield. She is a very sup 
young lady, of very remarkable attractions, graces, 
virtues. Upon my honour,’’ said Mr. Micawber, indefin 
kissing his hand and bowing with his genteelest air, 
do Homage to Miss Wickfield! Hem!” i 
“ I am glad of that, at least,” said I. : 

‘“ If you had not assured us, my dear Copperfield 
the occasion of that agreeable afternoon we had 
happiness of passing with you, that D was your favo 
letter,’’ said Mr, Micawber, ‘‘ I should unquestionably | 
supposed that A had been so.” F 
We have all some experience of a feeling, that ¢ 
over us occasionally, of what we are saying and ¢ 
having been said and done before, in a remote time 
our having been surrounded, dim ages ago, by the s@ 
faces, objects, and circumstances—of our knowing perfe 
what will be said next, as if we suddenly remembere 
I never had this mysterious impression more strongl 
my life than before he uttered those words. d 
I took my leave of Mr, Micawber, for the time, chai 
him with my best remembrances of all at home. As! 
him (resuming his stool and his pen, and rolling his | 
in his stock, to get it into easier writing order, I cl 
pE that there was something interposed betw 
im and me since he had come into his new functio 
which prevented our getting at each other as we us€ 
do, and quite altered the character of our intercours 
There was no one in the quaint old drawing-room, 
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it presented tokens of Mrs. Heep’s whereabouts. I looked 

ito the room still belonging to Agnes, and saw her sitting 
' the fire, at a pretty old-fashioned desk she had, writing. 
My darkening the light made her look up. What a 

pasure to be the cause of that bright change in her 

oe face, and the object of that sweet regard and 

sicome j 

_* Ah, Agnes!” said I, when we were sitting together, 
de by side; ‘‘ I have missed you so much lately!’’ 

Indeed!” she replied. ‘‘ Again! And so soon?” 

_ I shook my head. 

~“ I don’t know how it is, Agnes; I seem to want some 

culty of mind that I ought to have. You were so much 

im the habit of thinking for me, in the happy old days 

here, and I came so naturally to you for counsel and 
ipport, that I really think I have missed acquiring it?’’ 

And what is it?’’ said Agnes cheerfully. 

**T don’t know what to call it,’’ I replied. ‘‘ I think I 

earnest and persevering?’’ 

“Tam sure of it,” said Agnes. 

* And patient, Agnes?” I inquired, with a little 

d sitation. 

> *‘ Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing. “ Pretty well.” 

T And yet,” said I, “ I get so miserable and worried, and 

am so unsteady and irresolute in my poe of assuring 

Myself, that I know I must want—shall I call it—reliance, 

Of some kind?” 

T“ Call it so, if you will,’’ said Agnes. 

| * Well!” I returned. ‘‘ See here! You come to London, 

Ttely on you, and I have an object and a course at once. 
“am driven out of it, I come here, and in a moment I 

tl an altered person. The circumstances that distressed 
e are not changed, since I came into this room; but an 

fluence comes over me in that short interval that alters 

he, dh, how much for the better! What is it? What is 

mur secret, Agnes?” 

Her bead was bent down, looking at the fire. 

It’s the old story,” said I. ‘ Don’t laugh, when I 

y it was always the same in little things as it is in greater 

ies. My old troubles were nonsense, and now they are 
ious; but whenever I have gone away from my adopted 


| Agnes looked up—with such a Heavenly face!—and 
We me her hand, which I kissed. 
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‘* Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to advis 
approve in the beginning, I have seemed to go wild, 
get into all sorts of difficulty. When I have come t 
at last (as I have always done), I have come to pea 

piness. I come home, now, like a tired traveller 
find such a blessed sense of rest!” a 

I felt so deeply what I said, it affected me so sinet 
that my voice failed, and I covered my face wi 
hand, and broke into tears. I write the truth. 
contradictions and inconsistencies there were within 
as there are within so many of us; whatever might | 
been so different, and so much better; whatever I 
done, in which I had perversely wandered away from 
voice of my own heart; I knew nothing of. I only I 
that I was fervently in earnest, when I felt the 
peace of having Agnes near me. 

In her placid sisterly manner; with her beaming | 
with her tender voice; and with that sweet compo 
which had long ago made the house that held her qui 
sacred place to me; she soon won me from this weak 
and led me on to tell all that had happened since our 
meeting. 

‘“ And there is not another word to tell, Agnes,” 
I, when I had made an end of my confidence. ‘‘ Now 
reliance is on you.” . 

“ But it must not be on me, Trotwood,’’ returned A 
with a pleasant smile. ‘‘ It must be on someone else,’ 

“On Dora?” said I. 

“ Assuredly.’’ Fi 

“ Why, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, al 
embarrassed, ‘‘ that Dora is rather difficult to—I w 
not, for the world, say, to rely upon, because she is the§ 
of purity and truth—but rather difficult to—I hardly } 
how to express it, really, Agnes. She is a timid little thi 
and easily disturbed and frightened. Some time ago, bef 
her father’s death, when I thought it right to mentio 
her—but Ill tell you, if you will bear with me, how 
was.” E 

Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declaration 
poverty, about the cookery-book, the housekeep 
accounts, and all the rest of it. = 

“ Oh, Trotwood!” she remonstrated, with a sm 
‘“ Just your old headlong way! You might have been 
earnest, in striving to get on in the world, without be 
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ery sudden with a timid, loving, inexperienced girl. 


t Dora!” 
never heard such sweet forbearing kindness expressed 
, voice, as she expressed in making this reply. It was 
f I had seen her admiringly and tenderly embracing 
a, and tacitly reproving me, by her considerate pro- 
jon, for my hot haste in fluttering that little heart. 
s as if I had seen Dora, in all her fascinating artless- 
caressing Agnes, and thanking her, and coaxingly 
ealing against me, and loving me with all her childish 
ocence. 
felt so grateful to Agnes, and admired her so! I saw. 
se two together, in a bright perspective, such well- 
ciated friends, each adorning the other so much! 
“ What ought I to do then, Agnes?” I inquired, after 
king at the fire a little while. ‘‘ What would it be right 
do?” 
“TI think,” said Agnes, ‘‘ that the honourable course to 
e would be to write to those two ladies. Don’t you 
nk that any secret course is an unworthy one?’’ 
= Yes. If you think so,” said I. 
“I am poorly qualified to judge of such matters,’’ replied 
hes, with a modest hesitation, “‘ but I certainly feel— 
short, I feel that your being secret and clandestine is 
t being like Sarsi,” 
T“ Like myself, in the too high opinion you have of me, 
hes, I am afraid,” said I. 
* Like yourself in the candour of your nature,” she re- 
med; ‘‘ and therefore I would write to those two ladies. 
puld relate, as plainly and as openly as possible, all 
has taken place; and I would ask their permission 
it sometimes, at their house. Considering that you 
young, and striving for a place in life, I think it would 
S well to say that you would rang abide by any con- 
ions they might impose upon you. I would entreat them 
Tto dismiss your request, without a reference to Dora; 
Í to discuss it with her when they should think the time , 
able. I would not be too vehement,” said Agnes gently, 
f purpose too much. I would trust to my fidelity and 
everance—and to Dora.” 
But if they were to frighten Dora again, Agnes, by 
aking to her,” said I. “ And if Dora were to cry, and 
hing about mel” 
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“ Is that likely?” inquired Agnes, with the same sy 
consideration in her face. = 
‘ God bless her! she is as easily scared as a bird,’ 
I, ‘‘ It might be. Or if the two Miss Spenlows (el 
ladies of that sort are odd characters sometimes) shoul 
be likely persons to address in that way?” = 
‘“ I don’t think, Trotwood,” returned Agnes, ré 
her soft eyes to mine, ‘‘ I would consider that. Pel 
it would be better only to consider whether it is righ 
do this; and, if it is, to do it.” “a 
I had no longer'any doubt on the subject. W: 
lightened heart, though with a profound sense of 
weighty importance of my task, I devoted the whole é 
noon to the composition of the draft of this letter 
which great purpose, Agnes relinquished her desk to 
But first I went downstairs to see Mr. Wickfield and U 
Heep. $ 
I Sound Uriah in possession of a new, plaster-sm 
office, built out in the garden; looking extraordir 
mean, in the midst of a quantity of books and papers. 
received me in his usual fawning way, and pretended| 
to have heard of my arrival from Mr. Micawber; a 
tence I took the liberty of disbelieving. He accompai 
me into Mr. Wickfield’s room, which was the shadow O 
former self—having been divested of a variety of | 
veniences, for the accommodation of the new part 
and stood before the fire, warming his back, nae sha’ 
his chin with his bony hand, while Mr. Wickfield ar 
exchanged greetings. E 
‘“ You stay with us, Trotwood, while you remaif 
Canterbury?’’ said Mr. Wickfield, not without a gl 
at Uriah for his approval. a 


‘‘ Ts there room for me?” said I. E 
‘ʻI am sure, Master Copperfield—I should say Mis 
but the other comes so natural,” said Uriah, ‘‘ I 1 
turn out of your old room with pleasure, if it wou 
agreeable.”’ 
‘“ No, no,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘‘ Why should yor 
inconvenienced? There’s another room. There’s ano 
room.” l E 
‘Oh, but you know,” returned Uriah, with a gri 
should really be delighted !?? i 
To cut the matter short, I said I would have the 0 
room or none at all; so it was settled that I should t 
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the other room; and, taking my leave of the firm until 
dinner, I went upstairs again. 
had hoped to have no other companion than Agnes. 
But Mrs. Heep had asked permission to bring herself and 
‘knitting near the fire, in that room; on pretence of its 
ving an aspect more favourable for her rheumatics, as 
3e wind then was, than the drawing-room or dining- 
arlour. Though I could almost have consigned her to the 
Mercies of the wind on the topmost pinnacle of the Cathe- 
dral, without remorse, I made a virtue of necessity, and 
gave her a friendly salutation. 
_ “Tm umbly thankful to you, sir,” said Mrs. Heep, in 
acknowledgment of my inquiries concerning her health, 
| but I’m only pretty well. I haven’t much to boast of. 
Tf I could see my Uriah well settled in life, I couldn’t 
expect prey, more, I think. How do you think my Ury 
Ooking, sir?’’ 
' I thought him looking as villainous as ever, and I replied 
that I saw no change in him. 
__“* Oh, don’t you think he’s changed?’’ said Mrs. Heep. 
“™ There I must umbly beg leave to differ from you. Don’t 
you see a thinness in him?” 
| ** Not more than usual,” I replied. 
| “ Don’t you, though!’’ said Mrs. Heep. ‘‘ But you don’t 
‘ake notice of him with a mother’s eye!’’ 
| His mother’s eye was an evil eye to the rest of the world, 
T thought as it met mine, howsoever affectionate to him; 
and I believe she and her son were devoted to one another. 
it d me, and went on to Agnes. 
~" Don’t you see a wasting and a wearing in him, Miss 
celd?” inquired Mrs. Heep. 
| ** No,” said Agnes, quietly pursuing the work on which 
she was engaged. ‘‘ You are too solicitous about him. He 
i very well.” 
| Mrs. Heep, with a prodigious sniff, resumed her 
hitting. 
| She never left off, or left us for a moment. I had arrived 
arly in the day, and we had still three or four hours before 
iner; but she sat there, plying her knitting needles as 
iOnotonously as an hour-glass might have poured out its 
ands. She sat on one sice of the fire; I sat at the desk 
in front of it; a little beyond me, on the other side, sat 
Agnes. Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, I 
d up my eyes, and, maeting the thoughtful face of 
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es, saw it clear, and beam encouragement upon 
with its own angelic expression, I was conscious pres 
of the evil eye passing me, and going on to her, and 
ing back to me again, and dro ing furtively upo 
knitting. What the knitting was don’t know, not 
learned in that art; but it looked like a net; anc a 
worked away with those Chinese chopsticks of ka 
needles, she showed in the firelight like an ill-le 
enchantress, baulked as yet by the radiant goo 


Ta but getting ready for a cast of her net by 


t dinner she maintained her watch, with the sam 
winking eyes. After dinner, her son took his n 
when Mr. Wickfield, himself, and I were left % 
together, leered at me, and writhed until I could ha 
bear it. In the drawing-room, there was the m 
knitting and watching again. All the time that 4 
sang and played, the mother sat at the piano. Onc 
asked for a particular ballad, which she said her Ury 
was yawning in a great chair) doted on; and at inté 
she looked round at him, and reported to Agnes tha) 
was in raptures with the music. But she hardly evers 
—TI question if she ever did—without making some 
tion of him. It was evident to me that this was the ¢ 
assigned to her. ae 

This lasted until bedtime. To have seen the mother 
son, like two great bats hanging over the whole hous 5, 
darkening it with their ugly forms, made me so ung 
fortable, that I would rather have remained downst 
knitting and all, than gone to bed. I hardly got any $i 
Next day the knitting and watching began aga a, 
lasted all day. 4 

I had not an opportunity of speaking to Agnes for 
minutes. I could barely show her my letter. I prof 
to her to walk out with me; but Mrs. Heep repea 
complaining that she was worse, Agnes charitably rem 
within, to bear her company. Towards the twilight I 
out by myself, musing on what I ought to do, and wh 
I was justified in withholding from Agnes, any longe fe 
Uriah Heep had told me in London; for that pega 
trouble me again very much. 3 

I had not walked out far enough to be quite cle 
the town, upon the Ramsgate road, where there i 
good path, when I was hailed, through the dusk, by $ 
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y behind me. The shambling figure, and the scanty 

eatcoat, were not to be mistaken. I ee and Uriah 

>p came up. 

ell?” said I. 

É How fast you walk!” said he. ‘‘ My “he are pretty 

z, but you’ve given ’em quite a job.’ 

P Where are you going?” said I. 

pI am coming with you, Master Copperfield, if you'll 

y me the pleasure of a walk with an old acquaintance.” 

tying this, with a jerk of his body, which might have 
n either propitiatory or derisive, he fell into step beside 


“ Uriah,” said I, as civilly as I could, after a silence. 
Master Copperfield !’’ said Uriah. 
íf To tell you the truth (at which you will not be 
o ffe: nded), I came out to walk alone, because I have had so 
uch company.’ 
He looked at me sideways, and said with his hardest 
‘ rir , ‘‘ You mean mother?”’ 
* et yes, I do,” said I. 
i But you know we’re so very umble,” he returned. 
; y A ad having such a knowledge of our own umbleness, we 
really take care that we're not pushed to the wall by 
them as isn’t umble. All stratagems are fair in love, sir. 
E Raising his great hands until they touched his chin, he 
rubbe em softly, and softly chuckled; looking as like 
malevolent baboon, I thought, as anything human could 


ce You see,” he said, still hugging himself in that un- 

leasant way, and shaking his head at me, “‘ you’re quite 

ʻi sin peos rival, Master Copperfield. You always was, 
ow. ” 

i X Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickfield, and make 

e no home, because of me?”’ said I. 

"Oh! Master Copperfield! * Those are very harsh 

words,’’ he replied. 

EL Put my meaning into any words you like,’ ”” said I. 

You know what it is, Uriah, as well as I do.’ 

= Oh, no! You must put it into words,” he oid. Oh; 

real y! I couldn't myself.” 

™ Do you suppose,” said I, constraining myself to be 
very temperate and quiet with him, on account of Agnes, 
x. ti a ee Miss Wickfield otherwise than as a very 
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“ Well, Master Copperfield,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you perc 
I am not bound to answer that question. You may 
you know. But then, you see, you may!” — j 

Anything to equal the low cunning of his bi 5 
his shadowless eyes without the ghost of an ey E 
saw. 5 

“« Come, then!” said I. ‘‘ For the sake of 
Wickfield 

“ My Agnes!” he exclaimed, with a sickly, ang 
tortion of himself. ‘‘ Would you be so good as 
Agnes, Master Copperfield !”’ 

“ For the sake of Agnes Wickfield—Heaven bless h 

‘‘ Thank you for that blessing, Master Copperfield! 
interposed. 

‘ I will tell you what I should, under any other 
stances, as soon have thought of telling to—Jack Ket 

“ To who, sir?” said Uriah, stretching out his a 
and shading his ear with his hand. 

‘* To the hangman,” I returned. ‘‘ The most um 
person I could think of ’’—though his own face’ 
suggested the allusion quite as a natural sequence. “J 
engaged to another young lady. I hope that contents y€ 

‘Upon your soul?” said Uriah. 3 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion 
confirmation he required, when he caught hold of my hi 
and gave it a squeeze. x 

‘t Oh, Master Copperfield!’’ he said. ‘‘ If you had 
had the condescension to return my confidence wht 
poured out the fulness of my art, the night I put ye 
much out of the way by sleeping before your sitting 
fire, I never should have doubted you. As it is, Pn 
I’ll take off mother directly, and only too appy. 
you'll excuse the precautions of affection, won't ¥ 
What a pity, Master Copperfield, that you didn’t 
descend to return my conha aia I’m sure I gave 
every opportunity. But you never have condescen¢ 
me, as much as I could have wished. I know you 
never liked me, as I have liked you!” i 

All this time he was squeezing my hand with his de 
fishy fingers, while I made every effort I decently co 
get it away. But I was quite unsuccessful. He 
under the sleeve of his mulberry-coloured greatcoat 
re sos on, almost upon compulsion, arm in: arm 
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“Shall we turn?” said Uriah, by and by wheeling me 
e about towards the town, on which the early moon was 
w shining, silvering the distant windows. 
“ Before we leave the subject, you ought to understand,”’ 
id I, breaking a pretty long silence, ‘‘ that I believe 
mes Wickfield to be as far above you, and as far removed 
jm all your aspirations, as that moon herself C 
“ Peaceful! Ain’t she!’’ said Uriah. ‘‘ Very! Now 
nfess, Master Copperfield, that you haven’t liked me 
ite as I have liked you. All along you’ve thought me 
© umble now, I shouldn’t wonder?”’ 
“ I am not fond of professions of humility,’’ I returned, 
or professions of anything else.” 
“ There now!” said Uriah, looking flabby and lead- 
sloured in the moonlight. ‘‘ Didn’t I know it! But how 
tle you think of the rightful umbleness of a person in 
y station, Master Copperfield! Father and me was both 
fought up at a foundation school for boys; and mother, 
ie was likewise brought up at a public, sort of charitable, 
ttablishment. They taught us all a deal of umbleness— 
ot much else that I know of, from morning to night. We 
as to be umble to this person, and umble to that; and to 
all off our caps here, and to make bows there; and always 
j know our place, and abase ourselves before our betters. 
And we had such a lot of betters! Father got the monitor 
jedal by being umble. So did I. Father got made a 
mxton by being umble. He had the character, among the 
gentle olks, of being such a well-behaved man, that they 
fere determined to bring him in. ‘ Be umble, Uriah,’ says 
ther to me, ‘ and you'll get on. It was what was always 
eing dinned into you and me at school; it’s what goes 
Own best. Be umble,’ says father, ‘ and you'll do!’ And 
Sally it ain’t done bad!” 
‘It was the first time it had ever occurred to me that this 
testable cant of false humility might have originated out 
‘the Heep family. I had seen the harvest, but had never 
lought of the seed. 
™ When I was quite a young boy,” said Uriah, “ I got 
> know what umbleness did, and I took to it. I ate 
ible pie with an appetite. I ging at the umble point 
| my wage 3 and says I, ‘ Hold hard!’ When you 
"Offered to teach me Latin, I knew better. “ People like 
töbe above you,’ says father, ‘ keep yourself down.’ I am 
T 
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very umble to the present moment, Master Copperf 
but I’ve got a little power!’ E 
And he said all this—I knew, as I saw his face 
moonlight—that I might understand he was resolve 
recompense himself by using his power. I had 3 
doubted his meanness, his craft and malice; but I 4 
comprehended now, for the first time, what a base, 1 
lenting, and revengeful spirit must have been engen 
by this early, and this long, suppression. ; 
His account of himself was so far attended witl 
agreeable result, that it led to his withdrawing his ] 
in order that he might have another hug of himself ui 
the chin. Once apart from him, I was determined to] 
apart; and we walked back, side by side, saying very. 
more by the way. ' 
Whether his spirits were elevated by the communica 
I had made to him, or by his having indulged in 
retrospect, I don’t know; but they were raised by s 
influence. He talked more at dinner than was usual } 
him; asked his mother (off duty, from the moment of 
re-entering the house) whether he was not growing too 
for a bachelor; and once looked at Agnes so, that I wi 
have given all I had for leave to knock him down. _ 
When we three males were left alone after dinner, 
got into a more adventurous state. He had taken I 
or no wine; and I presume it was the mere insolenc 
triumph that was upon him, flushed perhaps by 
temptation my presence furnished to its exhibition. | 
I had observed yesterday that he tried to entice 
Wickfield to drink; and, interpreting the look which Ag 
had given me as she went out, had limited myself to 
glass, and then proposed that we should follow her 
would have done so again to-day; but Uriah was too qi 
for me. x 
“ We seldom see our present visitor, sir,’’ he said, 
dressing Mr. Wickfield, sitting, such a contrast to him 
the end of the table, ‘‘ and I should propose to give- 
welcome in another glass or two of wine, if you have 
objections. Mr. Copperfield, your elth and appiness! 
I was obliged to make a show of taking the han 
stretched across to me; and then, with very diffe 
emotions, Į took the hand of the broken gentleman, 
partner. 


“Come, fellow partner,” said Uriah, “ if I may take 
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iberty—now, suppose you give us something or another 
appropriate ig? erfield!’’ | oa 20 


I pass over Mr. Wickfield’s proposing my aunt, his pro- 
sing Mr. Dick, his proposing Doctors’ Commons, his 
proposing Uriah, his drinking everything twice; his 
sonsciousness of his own weakness, the ineffectual effort 
at he made against it; the struggle between his shame 
“Uriah’s deportment, and his desire to conciliate him; 
e manifest exultation with which Uriah twisted and 
arned, and held him up before me. It made me sick at 
“heart to see; and my hand recoils from writing it. 
~ Come, fellow partner!” said Uriah, at last, ‘‘ PI give 
ou another one, and I umbly ask for bumpers, seeing I 
‘intend to make it for the divinest of her sex.” ~ 
Her father had his empty glass in his hand. I saw him 
“set it down, look at the picture she was so like, put his 
hand to his forehead, and shrink back in his elbow-chair. 
“Tm an umble ‘individual to give you her elth,’’ 
“proceeded Uriah, ‘‘ but I admire—adore her.” 
f No physical pain that her father’s gray head could have 
borne, I think, could have been more terrible to me than 
je mental endurance I saw compressed now within both 
his hands. 
~ * Agnes,” said Uriah, either not regarding him, or not 
knowing what the nature of his action was, ‘‘ Agnes Wick- 
‘field is, I am safe to say, the divinest of her sex. May I 
Speak out, among friends? To be her father is a proud 
§ distinction, but to be her husband ji 
Spare me from ever again hearing such a cry as that 
‘with which her father rose up from the table! 
_ ** What’s the matter?” said Uriah, turning of a deadly 
Ú colour. ‘‘ You are not gone mad, after all, Mr. Wickfield, 
| goal If I say I’ve an ambition to make your Agnés 
| gnes, I have as good a right to it as another man. 1 
have a better right to it than any other man!” 
E I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring him by 
everything I could think of, oftenest of all by his love for 
H Agnes, to calm himself a little. He was mad for the 
moment; tearing out his hair, beating his head, trying to 
Ú force me from him and to force himself from me, not 
“answering a word, not looking at or seeing anyone; blindly 
Striving for he knew not what, his face all staring and 
H distorted—a tful spectacle. 
| I conjured , incoherently, but in the most impas- 
F 
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sioned manner, not to abandon himself to this wild 
but to hear me. I besought him to think of Agne 
connect me with Agnes, to recollect how Agnes and ] 
grown = ether, how I honoured her and loved her 


she was his pride and joy. I tried to bring her idea b 
him in any form; I even reproached him with not hi 


firmness to spare her the knowledge of such a scene as 
I may have affected something, or his wildness may 
spent itself; but by degrees he struggled less, and b 
to look at me—strangely at first, then with recognitic 
his eyes. At length he said, ‘‘ I know, Trotwood! 
darling child and you—I know! But look at him |”? 
He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering in a col 
evidently very much out in his calculations, and take 
surprise. a 
“ Look at my torturer,” he replied. ‘‘ Before hin 
have step by step abandoned name and reputation, p 
and quiet, house and home,’’ k 
“ I have kept your name and reputation for you, 
your peace and quiet, and your house and home to 
said Uriah, with a sulky, hurried, defeated air of c 
promise. ‘‘ Don’t be foolish, Mr. Wickfield. If I 1 
gone a little beyond what you were prepared for, I can 
back, I suppose? There’s no harm done.” 
‘ “ I looked for single motives in everyone,” said | 
Wickfield, ‘‘ and I was satisfied I had bound him to] 
by motives of interest. But see what he is—oh, see y 
6 isl”? ; 
“ You had better stop him, Copperfield, if you cai 
cried Uriah, with his long forefinger pointing towards 
“ Hell say something presently—mind you!—he’ll 
sorry to have said afterwards, and you’ll be sorry to hé 
heard !’’ i 
“Tl say anything,” cried Mr. Wickfield, with 
desperate air. ‘‘ Why should I not be in all the wo 
power if I am in yours? ? 4 
“ Mind! I tell you!” said Uriah, continuing to wi 
me. ‘‘ If you don’t stop his mouth, you’re not his frien 
Why shouldn’t you be in all the world’s power, Mr. W. 
field? Because you have got a daughter. You and 
know what we know, don’t we? Let sleeping dogs | 
who wants to rouse ’em? I don’t. Can’t you see I an 
umble as I can be? I tell you, if I’ve gone too far, ! 
, sorry. What would you have, sir?” , 
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‘Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood !’’ exclaimed Mr. Wickfield, 
nging his hands. ‘‘ What I have come down to be, 
ce I first saw you in this house; I was on my downward 
then, but the dreary, dr road I have traversed 
æ! Weak indulgence has ruined me. Indulgence in 
nembrance, and indulgence in forgetfulness. My natural 
ef for my child’s mother turned to disease; my natural 
ie for my child turned to disease. I have infected every- 
ng I touched. I have brought misery on what I dearly 
e, I know—you know! I thought it possible that I 
ic te | love one creature in the world, and not love 
‘rest; I thought it possible that I could truly mourn 
-one creature gone out of the world, and not have some 
rt in the grief of all who mourned. Thus the lessons of 
y life have been perverted! I have preyed on my own 
rbid coward heart, and it has préyed on me. Sordid 
my pe sordid. in my love, sordid in my miserable 
cape iro 


si 


m the darker side of both. Oh, see the ruin I 
n, and hate me, shun me!” 
He dropped into a chair, and weakly sobbed. The 
ement into which he had been roused was leaving 
m. Uriah came out of his corner. 
**T don’t know all I have done, in my fatuity,’’ said 
m Wickfield, putting out his hands, as if to deprecate 
* condemnation. ‘‘ He knows best,” meaning Uriah 
ep, ‘‘ for he has always been at my elbow, whispering 
. You see the millstone that he is about my neck. You 
id him in my house, you find him in my business. You 
tard him but a little time ago. What need have I to say 
s 2 pr 
™ You haven’t need to say so much, nor half so much, 
x anything at all,” observed Uriah, half defiant, and 
if fawning. “ You wouldn’t have took it up so, if it 
Bdn’t been for the wine. You'll think better of it to- 
trow, sir. If I have said too much, or more than I 
gant, what of it? I haven't stood by it!’’ 
The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without a 
stige of colour in her face, put her arm round his neck, 
id steadily said, ‘‘ Papa, you are not well. Come with 
l” He laid his head upon her shoulder, as if he were 
pressed with heavy shame, and went out with her. Her 
fes met mine for but an instant, yet I saw how much 
he knew of what had passed. 


©" I didn’t expect he'd cut up so rough, Master Copper- 
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field,’’ said Uriah. ‘‘ But it’s nothing. I'll be frier 
him to-morrow. It’s for his good. I’m umbly anx 
his good.”’ ne 
I gave him no answer, and went upstairs into tl 
room where Agnes had so often sat beside me 
books. Nobody came near me until late at nig 
took up a book, and tried to read. I heard the 
strike twelve, and was still reading, without | 
what I read, when Agnes touched me. i 
“ You will be going early in the morning, Trot 
Let us say good-bye, now!’’ K 
She had been weeping, but her face then was sc 
and beautiful ! ‘a 
‘“ Heaven bless you!’’ she said, giving me her hai 
““ Dearest Agnes!’’ I returned, ‘‘ I see you ask me1 


‘* There is God to trust in!’’ she replied. 
‘Can J do nothing—J, who come to you with 7 
sorrows? ”’ a 
“ And make mine so much lighter,” she replied. ** 
Trotwood, no!’’ 4 
““ Dear Agnes,” I said, ‘‘ it is presumptuous for me 
am so poor in all in which you are so rich—gooc 
resolution, all noble qualities—to doubt or direct you 
you know how much I love you, and how much I 
you. You will never sacrifice yourself to a mistaken | 
of duty, Agnes?” 4 
More agitated for a moment than I had ever seen 
she took her hand from me, and moved a step back. | 
‘““ Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes! | 
more than sister! Think of the priceless gift of st 
heart as yours, of such a love as yours!” E 
Oh! long, long afterwards, I saw that face rise up k 
me, with its momentary look, not wondering, not £ 
ing, not regretting. Oh, long, long afterwards, I say 
look subside, as it did, now, into the lovely smile, 
which she told me she‘ had no fear for herself—I 
have none for her—and parted from me by the nal : 
Brother, and was gone! = | 
It was dark in the morning, when I got upon the 
at the inn door. The day was just breaking whem, 
were about to start, and then, as I sat thinking ol 
came struggling up the coach side, through the m 
day and night, Uriah’s head. h 


a a 
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i pareat said he, in a croaking whisper, as he 
hung iron on the roof, ‘‘ I thought you’d be glad to 
ir before you went off, that there are no squares broke 
ween us. I’ve been into his room already, and we’ve 
de it all smooth. Why, though I’m umble, I’m useful 
him, you know; and he understands his interest when he 
+ in liquor! What an agreeable man he is, after all, 
ste: Sa jonny Sd 
| obliged myself to say that I was glad he had made his 


“ Oh, to be sure!” said Uriah. ‘‘ When a person’s 
ible, you know, what’s an apology? So easy! I sa ! 
pppoe with a jerk, ‘‘ you have sometimes plucked a 
efore it was ripe, Master Copperfield??? 


“ I suppose I håve,” I replied. 

| “ I did that last night,’’ said Uriah; “‘ but it'll ripen yet! 
It only wants attending to. I can wait!” 

' Profuse in his farewells, he got down again as the coach- 
Man got up. For anything I know, he was eating some- 
ng to keep the raw morning air out; but, he made 
‘motions with his mouth as if the pear were ripe already, 
And he was smacking his lips over it. 


f 


CHAPTER XL 
THE WANDERER 


OVE had a very serious conversation in Buckingham 
y Street that night, about the domestic occurrences I 
have detailed in the last chapter. My aunt was 
ply interested in them, and walked up and down the 
om with her arms folded, for more than two hours after- 
ards. Whenever she was particularly discomposed, she 
Ways performed one of these pedestrian feats; and the 
hount of her discomposure might always be estimated 
f the duration of her walk. On this occasion she was so 
uch disturbed in mind as to find it necessary to open the 
Wroom door, and make a course for herself, comprising 
full extent of the bedrooms from wall to wall; and while 
f. Dick and I sat quietly by the fire, she kept passing 
and out, along this measured track, at an unchanging 
, with the regularity of a clock pendulum. 

nen my aunt and I were left to ourselves by Mr. Dick's 


| i 
y $ 
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going out to bed, I sat down to write my letter to the 1 
vid ladies. By that time she was ti of walking, 
sat by the fire with her dress tucked up as usual. 
instead of sitting in her usual manner, holding her g 
upon her knee, she suffered it to stand neglected on 
chimney-piece; and, resting her left elbow on her 1 
arm, and her chin on her left hand, looked thought 
at me. As often as I raised my eyes from what I 
about, I met hers. ‘‘I am in the lovingest of temp 
my dear,” she would assure me with a nod, “ but I 
fidgeted and sorry!’’ 
I had been too busy to observe, until after she 
gone to bed, that she had left her night-mixture, as 
always called it, untasted on the chimney-piece. — 
came to her door with even more than her usual affec 
of manner, when I knocked to acquaint her with this 
covery; but only said, ‘‘ I have not the heart to take 
Trot, to-night,’’ and shook her head, and went in agai 
She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the mornil 
and approved of it. I posted it, and had nothing t 
then, but wait, as patiently as I could, for the reply, 
was still in this state of exception, and had been for nea 
a week; when I left the Doctor’s one snowy night, to wi 
home. F] 
It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north-east wi 
had blown for some time. The wind had gone down w 
the light, and so the snow had come on. It was a hea\ 
settled fall, I recollect, in great flakes; and it lay thi 
The noise of wheels and tread of people were as hus 
as if the streets had been strewn that depth with feathe 
My shortest way home—and I naturally took the short 
way on such a night—was through St. Martin’s al 
Now, the church which gives its name to the lane, sto 
in a less free situation at that time; there being no op 
space before it, and the lane winding down to the Strat 
As I passed the steps of the portico, I encountered, l 
the corner, a woman’s face. It looked in mine, pass 
across the narrow lane, and disappeared. I knew it. | 
had seen it somewhere. But I could not remember whé 
I had some association with it, that struck upon my h 
directly; but I was thinking of anything else when it ¢ 
upon me, and was confused. E 
On the steps of the church, there was the stoop 
figure of a man, who had put down some burden on 
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mooth snow, to adjust it; my seeing the face, and my 
ecing ‘him, were simultaneous. I don’t think I had stopped 
my surprise; but, in any case, as I went on, he rose, 
‘turned, and came down towards me. I stood face to face 
i tt Mr. Peggotty | 
Then I remembered the woman. It was Martha, to 
om Emily had given the money that night in the 
it chen. Martha Endell—side by side with whom, he would 
mot have seen his dear niece, Ham had told me, for all 
ithe treasures wrecked in the sea. 
E ot oe aaa heartily. At first neither of us could 
sak a wor 
E me r Davy!” he said, gripping me tight, “it do my 
ES: to see you, sir. Well met, well met!’ 
“ Well met, my dear old friend!” said I. 
e ps had my thowts o’ coming to make inquiration for 
, sir, to-night,” he said, ‘‘ but knowing as your aunt 
f: living along wi’ you- for I’ve been down yonder— 
Yarmouth way—I was afeerd it was too late. I should have 
come early in the morning, sir, afore going away.’ 
a T“ Again?” said I. 
Š = Yes, sir,” he replied, patiently shaking his head, ‘‘ I’m 
` yay to-morrow.’ 
_ ** Where were you going now?” I asked. 
| ** Well!” he replied, shaking the snow out of his long 
hair, ‘‘ I was a going to turn in somewheers.’’ 
In those days there was a side-entrance to the stable- 
yard of the Golden Cross, the inn so memorable to me in 
mection with his misfortune, nearly opposite to where 
¢ stood. I pointed out the gateway, put my arm through 
le pend we went across. Two or three public rooms opened 
t of the stable-yard; and looking into one of them, and 
ding it empty, and a good fire burning, I took him in 


n I saw him in the light, I observed, not only that 
s hair was long and ragged, but that his face was burnt 
by the sun. He was grayer, the lines in his face 
d forehead were deeper, and he had every appearance 
having toiled and wandered through all varieties of 
ither; but he looked very strong, and like a man up- 

steadfastness of purpose, whom nothing could 
out. He shook the snow from his hat and clothes, 
d brushed it away from his face, while I was inwardly 
Making these remarks. As he sat down opposite to me 
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at a table, with his back to the door by which w 
entered, he put out his rough hand again, ar 


mine warmly. 3 ‘7 

“ T’ll tell you, Mas’r Davy,” he said, ““ wheer 
been, and what all we’ve heerd. I’ve been fur, an 
heerd little; but I'll tell you!” i 
‘ I rang the bell for something hot to drink. He 
have nothing stronger than ale; and while it was 
brought, and being warmed at the fire, he sat sm 
There was a fine, massive gravity in his face, I d 
venture to disturb. : Sa 

‘“ When she was a child,” he said, wee nis 
soon after we were left alone, ‘‘ she used to to 
deal about the sea, and about them coasts where th 
got to be dark blue, and to lay a shining and a sh 
in the sun. I thowt, odd times, as her father 
| drownded made her think on it so much. I doen’t | 
you see, but maybe she believed—or hoped—he had d 
out to them parts, where the flowers is always a blo 
and the country bright.’’ “4 

““ It is likely to have been a childish fancy,” I re 

** When she was—lost,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, “ I ki 
in my mind, as he would take her to them countr 
know'd in my mind, as he’d have told her wondi 
“em, and how she was to be a lady theer, and how h 
her listen to him first, along o’ sech like. When ¥ 
his mother, I know’d quite well as I was right. I 
across-channel to France, and landed theer, as if I’ 
down from the sky” i a 

I saw the door move, and the snow drift slowly il 
saw it move a little more, and a hand interpose to keé 
open. = 

“‘T found out an English gentleman as was in authori 
said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ and told him I was going tos 
. my niece. He got me them papers as I wanted fur to 
me through—I doen’t rightly know how they’re calle 
and he would have give me money, but that I was the 
to have no need on. I thank him kind, for all 
I’m sure! ‘I’ve wrote afore you,” he says to me, “al 
shall speak to many as will come that way, and 
will know you, fur distant from here, when you’re a ta 
ling alone.’ I told him, best as I was able, what my g 
toode was, and went away through France.” E 

‘‘ Alone, and on foot?” said I. 1S oe 
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Mostly afoot,” he rejoined; ‘‘ sometimes in carts along 
h people going to market; sometimes in empty coaches. 
Many a mile a day afoot, and often with some poor soldier 
‘another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn't talk 
j him,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ nor he to me; but we was 
company for one another, too, along the dusty roads.’’ 

I should have known that by his friendly tone. 

_ ** When I come to any town,’’ he pursued, “‘ I found the 
inn, and waited about the yard till someone turned up 
(Someone mostly did) as know’d English. Then I told 
how that I was on my way to seek my niece, and they 
told me what manner of gentlefolks was in the house, 
and I waited to see as any seemed like her, going in or 
ut. When it warn’t Em’ly, I went on agen. By little 
and little, when I come to a new village or that, among 
the poor people, I found they know’d about me. They 
would set me down at their cottage doors, and give me 
what-not fur to eat and drink, and show me where to 
sleep; and many a woman, Mas’r Davy, as has had a 
daughter of about Em’ly’s age, I’ve found awaiting for 
me, at our Saviour’s Cross outside the village, fur to do 
me sim’lar kindnesses. Some has had daughters as was 
dead. And God only knows how good them mothers was 
to me!’’ 
| It was Martha at the door. I saw her haggard, listen- 
ing face distinctly. My dread was lest he should turn his 
tad, and see her too. 


Pra 


M: Faz would often put their children—partic’lar their 
j$ tt gir. S, 


I ” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ upon my knee; and many 
a time you might have seen me sitting at their doors, when 
Might was coming on, a’ most as if they’d been my Darling’s 
iidren. Ob, my Darling!” 
T Overpowered by sudden grief, he sobbed aloud. I laid 
my trembling hand upon the hand he put before his face. 
Thankee, sir,” he said, ‘‘ don’t take no notice.” 
In a very little while he took his hand away and put it 
this breast, and went on with his story. 
" They often walked with me,” he said, ‘‘ in the morn- 
| maybe a mile or two upon my road; and when we 
irted, and I said, ‘ I’m very thankful to you! God bless 
you!’ they always seemed to understand, and answered 
igasant. At last I come to the sea. It warn’t hard, you 
May su , for a seafaring man like me to work his way 
er to Italy. When I got theer, I wandered on as I had 
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done afore. The people was just as good to me, and I sł 
have gone from town to town, maybe the country thr 
but that I got news of her being seen among them | 
mountains yonder. One as know’d his servant see 
there, all three, and told me how they travelled, and x 
they was. I made for them mountains, Mas’r Davy, 
ane night. Ever so fur as I went, ever so fur the m 
tains seemed to shift away from me. But I come up 
’em, and I crossed ’em. When I got nigh the place é 
had been told of, I began to think within my own 
‘ What shall I do when I see her?’ ”’ ý 
The listening face, insensible to the inclement night 
drooped at the door, and the hands begged me—pra 
me—not to cast it forth. 3 
“ I never doubted her,” said Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ No 
a bite! On’y let her see my face—on’y let her heer my’ 
—on’y let my stanning still afore her Pea to her thoug 
the home she had fled away from, and the child she 
been—and if she had growed to be a royal lady, she’d B 
fell down at my feet! I know’d it well! Many a tim 
my sleep had I heerd her cry out, ‘ Uncle!’ and seen) 
fall like death afore me. Many a time in my sleep ha 
raised her up, and whispered to her, ‘ Em’ly, my dea 
am come fur to bring forgiveness, and to take you home} 
He stopped and shook his head, and went on v 
sigh. . 
8 He was nowt to me now. Em’ly was all. I ak 
a country dress to put upon her; and I know’d that, ¢ 
found, she would walk beside me over them stony oads 
where I would, and never, never, leave me more. To 
that dress upon her, and to cast off what she wore—to t 
her on my arm again, and wander towards home—to § 
sometimes upon the road, and heal her bruised feet 
her worse bruised heart—was all that I thowt of now 
doen’t believe I should have done so much as look at i 
But, Mas’r Davy, it warn’t to be—not yet! I was | 
late, and they was gone. Wheer, I couldn’t learn. S 
said heer, some said theer. I travelled heer, and I trave 
theer, but I found no Em’ly, and I travelled home." 
‘* How long ago?” I asked. 3 
“ A matter ọ fower days,” said Mr. Peggotty. 
sighted the old boat arter dark, and the light a shinin} 
the winder. When I come nigh and looked in thro 
the glass, I see the faithful creetur Missis Gummidge sit 
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‘by the fire, as we had fixed upon, alone. I called out, 
“Don’t be afeerd! It’s Dan’l!’ and I went in. I never 
ald ns thowt the old boat would have been so 
From some pocket in his breast, he took out, with a very 
ireful hand, a small paper bundle containing two or three 
ters or little packets, which he laid upon the table. 
“ This first one come,” he said, selecting it from the 
st, ‘‘ afore I had been gone a week. A fifty pound Bank 
œ, in a sheet of paper, directed to me, and put under- 
path the door in the night. She tried to hide her writing, 
t she couldn’t hide it from Me!” 
He folded up the note again, with great patience and 
re, in exactly the same form, and laid it on one side. 
“ This come to Missis Gummidge,” he said, opening 
nother, ‘‘ two or three months ago.” After looking at it 
some moments, he gave it to me, and added in a low 
ice, ‘‘ Be so good as read it, sir.” I read as follows :— 


“ Oh what will you feel when you see this writing, and 
how it aomes from my wicked hand! But try, try—not 
r my’sake, but for uncle’s goodness, try to let your heart 
often to me, only for a little little time! Try, pray do, to 
lent towards a miserable girl, and write down on a bit of 
per whether he is well, and what he said about me before 
m left off ever naming me among yourselves—and 
tether, of a night, when it is my old time of coming home, 
a ever see him look as if he thought of one he used to 
Ove so dear. Oh, my heart is breaking when I think 
ut it! I am kneeling down to you, begging and pray- 
you not to be as hard with me as I deserve—as I well, 
il, know I deserve—but to be so gentle and so good, as to 
ite down something of him, and to send it to me. You 
i not call me Little, you need not call me by the name 
ve disgraced; but oh, listen to my agony, and have 
7 on me so far as to write me some word of uncle, 
ver, never to be seen in this world by my eyes again! 
“ Dear, if your heart is hard towards me—justly hard, I 
jw—but, Listen, if it is hard, dear, ask him I have ` 
nged the a r whose wife I was to have been— 
re you quite decide against m r, poor prayer! 
ould be so compassionate as ko ony that you might 
fe somet for me to read—I think he would, oh, I 
he would, if you would only ask him, for he always 
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was so brave and so forgiving—tell him then (but not 
that when I hear the wind blowing at night, I feel a: 
was passing angrily from seeing him and uncle, an 
ing up to God against me. Tell him that if I w 
die to-morrow (and oh, if I was fit, I would be so gli 
die!) I would bless him and uncle with my last words 
pray for his happy home with my last breath!’’ 


Some money was inclosed in this letter also. Five po 
It was untouched like the previous sum, and he ref¢ 
it in the same way., Detailed instructions were adde 
lative to the address of a reply, which, although — 
betrayed the intervention of several hands, and mat 
difficult to arrive at any very probable conclusion i 
ference to her place of concealment, made it at least 
unlikely that she had written from that spot where she 
stated to have been seen. . 

‘“ What answer was sent?” I inquired of Mr. Pegg 

‘* Missis Gummidge,” he returned, ‘‘ not being a g 
scholar, sir, Ham kindly drawed it out, and she mé 
copy on it. They told her I was gone to seek her, 
what my parting words was.”’ E 

‘‘ Is that another letter in your hand?” said I. 

‘It’s money, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, unfolding 1 
little way. ‘‘ Ten pound, you see. And wrote insi 
‘From a true friend,’ like the first. But the first was 
underneath the door, and this come by the post, day ai 
yesterday. I’m a going to seek her at the post-mark. | 

He showed it to me. It was a town on the Upper Rit 
He had found out, at Yarmouth, some foreign dealers 
knew that country, and they had drawn him a rude D 
on paper, which he could very well understand. Hel 
it between us on the table; and, with his chin resting 
one hand, tracked his course upon it with the other. 

I asked him how Ham was? He shook his head. © 

“ He works,’’ he said, ‘‘ as bold as a man can. | 
name’s as good, in all that part, as any man’s is, & 
wheres in the wureld. Anyone’s hand is ready to help B 
you understand, and his is ready to help them. He’s né 
been heerd fur to complain. But my sister’s belié 
(‘twix: ourselves) as it has cut him deep.” s 

‘““ Poor fellow, I can believe it!’’ E- 

‘“ He ain’t no care, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Peggotty 
a solemn whisper—‘‘ keinder no care nohow for his 
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‘When a man’s wanted for rough service in rough weather, 
he’s theer. When there’s hard duty to be done with danger 
‘init, he steps forward afore all his mates. And yet he’s as 
gentle as any child. There ain’t a child in Yarmouth that 
doen’t know him.” 

= He gathered up the letters thoughtfully, smoothing them 
with his hand; My them into their little bundle; and placed 
it tenderly in his breast again. Ihe face was gone from 
he eat I still saw the snow drifting in; but nothing else 
as there. . 
_ ** Well!’ he said, looking to his bag, ‘‘ having seen you 
O-night, Mas’r Davy (and that doos me good!), I shall 
way betimes to-morrow morning. You have seen what 
ve got here;’’ putting his hand on where the little packet 
ay; ‘‘ all that troubles me is, to think that any harm might 


w 


e 


jme to me, afore that money was give back. If I was 
o die, and it was lost, or stole, or elseways made away 
with, and it was never knowed by him but what I’d took it, 
believe the t’other wureld wouldn’t hold me! I believe 
I must come back!” 
_ He rose, and I rose too; we grasped each other by the 
hand again, before going out. 
' "Td go ten thousand mile,” he said, ‘‘I’d go till I 
dro dead, to lay that money down afore him. If I 
dc t, and find my Em’ly, I’m content. If I doen’t 
find her, maybe she’ll come to hear, sometime, as her 
1 ng uncle only ended his search for her when he ended 
his life; and if Í know her, even that will turn her home 
at last!” 
|_ As we went out into the rigorous night, I saw the lonely 
figure flit away before us. I turned him hastily on some 
‘pretence, and held him in conversation until it was gone. 
| He spoke of a traveller’s house on the Dover road, 
‘where he knew he could find a clean, plain lodging for 
the night. I went with him over Westminster Bridge, and 
parted from him on the Surrey shore. Everything seemed, 
to my imagination, to be hushed in reverence for him, as 
he resumed his solitary journey through the snow. 
| I returned to the inn yard, and, impressed by my re- 
Membrance of the face, looked awfully around for it. It 
‘Was not there. The snow had covered our.late footprints; 
My new track was the only one to be seen; and even 
© that began to die away (it snowed so fast) as I looked back 
Hover my shoulder. 


i 
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CHAPTER XLI 


DORA’S AUNTS 


T last, an answer came from the two old ladies a 
A\ presentea their compliments to Mr. Copperfield, 
.ntormed him that they had given his letter 
best consideration, ‘‘ with a view to the happiness of | 
parties ’’—which I thought rather an alarming expres 
not only because of the use they had made of it in rel 
to the family difference before mentioned, but becau 
had (and have all my life) observed that convent 
phrases are a sort of fireworks, easily let off, and liabl 
take a great variety of shapes and colours not at all 
gested by their original form. The Misses Spenlow ai 
that they begged to forbear expressing, ‘‘ through” 
medium of correspondence,” an opinion on the subjet 
Mr. Copperfield’s communication; but that if Mr. Copp 
field would do them the favour to call, upon a certain 
(accompanied, if he thought proper, by a confide 
friend), they would be happy to hold some conversatic 
the subject. 4 
To this favour, Mr. Copperfield immediately replied, w 
his respectful compliments, that he would have the hol 
of waiting on the Misses Spenlow, at the time appoint 
accompanied, in accordance with their kind permi 
by his friend Mr. Thomas Traddles of the Inner Ten 
Having despatched which missive, Mr. Copperfield 
into a condition of strong nervous agitation: and sé 
mained until the day arrived. 4 
It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness ti 
bereaved, at this eventful crisis, of the inestimable ser 
of Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills, who was always 
something or other to annoy me—or I felt as if he 
which was the same thing—had brought his conduc 
a climax, by taking it into his head that he would | 
India. Why should he go to India, except to harass 
To be sure he had nothing to do with any other pa 
the world, and had a good deal to do with that | 
being entirely in the Indian trade, whatever that wa 
had floating dreams myself concerning golden shawls 
elephants’ teeth), having been at Calcutta in his y 
and designing now to go out there again, in the 
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of resident partner. But this was nothing to me. How- 
ever, it was so much to him that for India he was bound, 
and Julia with him; and Julia went into the country to 
take leave of her relations; and the house was put into a 
perfect suit of bills, announcing that it was to be let or 
Sold, and that the furniture (Mangle and all) was to be 
taken at a valuation. So, here was another earthquake of 
Which I became the sport, before I had recovered from 
the shock of its predecessor ! 

_, I was in several minds how to dress myself on the 
important day; being divided between my desire to appear 
0 advantage, and my apprehensions of putting on anything 
| that might impair my severely practical character in the 
| @yes of the Misses Spenlow. I endeavoured to hit a happy 
‘Medium between these two extremes; my aunt approved 
the result; and Mr. Dick threw one of his shoes after 
_ fraddles and me, for luck, as we went downstairs. 

| Excellent fellow as I knew Traddles to be, and warmly 
attached to him as I was, I could not help wishing, on 
that delicate occasion, that he had never contracted the 
babit of brushing his hair so very upright. It gave him 
@ Surprised look—not to say a hearth-broomy kind of ex- 
| Pression—which, my apprehensions whispered, might be 
fatal to us. 


iki I took the pai of mentioning it to Traddles, as we 

Were walking to Putney; and saying that if he would 

smooth it down a little— 

|. “ My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, lifting off his 

‘Rat, and rubbing his hair all kinds of ways, “ nothing 

Would give me greater pleasure. But it won’t.”’ 

i “Won't be smoothed down?” said I. 

_“No,”’ said Traddles. ‘‘ Nothing will induce it. If 1 

Was to carry a half-hundredweight upon it, all the way to 

Putney, it would be up again the moment the weight was 

‘Maken off. You have no idea what obstinate hair mine is, 

Copperfield. I am quite a fretful porcupine.” 

| 1 was a little disappointed, I must confess, but thoroughly 

armed by his good-nature too. I told him how I 
iteemed his good-nature; and said that his hair must have 

“Maken all the obstinacy out of his character, for he had 
“ Oh!” returned Traddles, laughing, “ I assure you, it’s 
uite an old story, my unfortunate hair. My uncle’s wife 
ildn’t bear it. She said it exasperated her. It stood very 
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much in my way, too, when I first fell in love with Soph 
Very much!”’ Sa 
“Did she object to it?” ad 
“ She didn’t,” rejoined Traddles; ‘‘ but her eldest si 
—the one that’s the Beauty—quite made game of i 
understand. In fact, all the sisters laugh at it.”’ 
‘* Agreeable!’’ said I. a 
‘* Yes,” returned Traddles with perfect innocence, “ 
a joke for us. They pretend that Sophy has a lock of i 
her desk, and is obliged to shut it in a clasped book, to ke 
it down. We laugh about it.”’ g 
‘ By the bye, my dear Traddles,” said I, “ your expé 
ence may suggest something to me. When you became’ 
gaged to the young lady whom you have just men ioni 
did you make a regular proposal to her family? Was th 
anything like—what we are going through to-day, for 
stance?” I added nervously. J 
“ Why,” replied Traddles, on whose attentive face 
though shade had stolen, ‘‘ it was rather a pat 
transaction, Copperfield, in my case. You see, 
being of so much use in the family, none of them co 
endure the thought of her ever being married. Inde 
they had quite settled among themselves that she nę 
was to be married, and they called her the old ma 
Accordingly, when I mentioned it, with the greatest 
caution, to Mrs. Crewler 3 
‘The mama?” said I. 


ler—when I mentioned it with every possible precaut 
to Mrs. Crewler, the effect upon her was such tha 
gave a scream and became insensible. I couldn’t appi 
the subject again, for months.”’ a 

‘* You did at last?” said I. 

“ Well, the Reverend Horace did,” said Traddles. 3 
is an excellent man, most exemplary in every way; í 
he pointed out to her that she ought, as a Christia: 
reconcile herself to the sacrifice (especially as it wi 
uncertain), and to bear no uncharitable feeling towe 
me. As to myself, Copperfield, I give you my word, F 
a perfect bird of prey towards the family.” $ 

‘“ The sisters took your part, I hope, Traddles?” pi 
had comparatively reconciled Mrs. Crewler to it, we 


“ Why, I can’t say they did,’’ he returned. ““ 
to break it to Sarah. You recollect my mentioning Sa 
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as the one that has something the matter with her spine?’’ 
i t4 Perfectly !’ i 
‘* She clenched both her hands,” said Traddles, looking 
t me in dismay; “‘ shut her eyes; turned lead-colour; be- 
ame perfectly stiff; and took nothing for two days, but 
toast-and-water administered with a teaspoon.’’ 
_ “ What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles!” I remarked. 
“‘ Oh, I beg your pardon, Copperfield!’’ said Traddles. 
“*She is a very charming girl, but she has a great deal 
| Of feeling. In fact, they all have. Sophy told me after- 
_ wards, that the self-reproach she underwent while she was 
in attendance upon Sarah, no words could describe. I 
know it must have been severe, by my own feelings, 
Copperfield; which were like a criminal’s. After Sarah 
Was restored, we still had to break it to the other eight; 
and it produced various effects upon them of a most 
‘pathetic nature. The two little ones, whom Sophy 
educates, have only just left off de-testing me.” 
Ee A > anyrate, they are all reconciled to it now, I hope?” 
_ ““ Ye—yes, I should say they were, on the whole, re- 
Signed to it,” said Traddles doubtfully. ‘‘ The fact is, we 
“avoid mentioning the subject; and my unsettled prospects 
‘and indifferent circumstances are a great consolation to 
‘them. There will be a deplorable scene, whenever we are 
‘Married. It will be much more like a funeral, than a wed- 
‘ding. And they’ll all hate me for taking her away!’’ 
_ His honest face, as he looked at me with a serio-comic 
Shake of his head, impresses me more in the remembrance 
than it did in the reality, for I was by this time in a state 
= such successive trepidation and wandering of mind, as 
to be quite unable to fix my attention on anything. On 
‘ur approaching the house where the Misses Spenlow 
lived, I was at such a discount in respect of my personal 
looks and presence of mind, that Traddles proposed a 
gentle stimulant in the form of a glass of ale. This having 
be n administered at a neighbouring public-house, he con- 
: ted me, with tottering steps, to the Misses Spenlows’ 
i Thad a vague sensation of being, as it were, on view, 
hen the maid opened it; and of wavering, somehow, 
across a hall with a gece ar w in it, into a quiet little 
drawing-room on the ground floor, commanding a neat 
garden. Also of sitting down here, on a sofa, and seeing 
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Traddles’s hair start up, now his hat was removed, 
one of those obtrusive little figures made of sprin 
fly out of fictitious snuff-boxes when the lid is taken 
Also of hearing an old-fashioned clock ticking away ©: 
chimney-piece, and trying to make it keep time t 
jerking of my heart—which it wouldn't. of lo 
round the room for any sign of Dora, and seeing n 
Also of thinking that Jip once barked in the distance, 
was instantly choked by somebody. Ultimately I fc 
myself backing Traddles into the fireplace, and boi 
in great confusion to,two dry little elderly ladies, dre 
in black, and each looking wonderfully like a prepara 
in chip or tan of the late Mr. Spenlow. a 

“ Pray,” said one of the two little ladies, ‘‘ be seate 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and hac 
upon something which was not a cat—my first seat w 
I so far recovered my sight, as to perceive that 
Spenlow had evidently been the youngest of the fai 
that there was a disparity of six or eight years bet 
the two sisters; and that the younger appeared to be 
manager of the conference, inasmuch as she had 
letter in her hand—so familiar as it looked to me, 
yet so odd!—and was referring to it through an eyeg 
They were dressed alike, but this sister wore her ¢ 
with a more youthful air than the other; and pet 
had a trifle more frill, or tucker, or brooch, or brac 
or some little thing of that kind, which made her | 
more lively. They were both upright in their carria 
formal, precise, composed, and quiet. The sister who# 
not my letter, had her arms crossed on her breast, 4 
resting on each other, like an Idol. = | 

‘“ Mr. Copperfield, I believe,” said the sister who] 
got my letter, addressing herself to Traddles. | 

This was a frightful beginning. Traddles had to indi¢ 
that I was Mr. Copperfield, and I had to lay claim 
myself, and they had to divest themselves of a pr 
ceived opinion that Traddles was Mr. Copperfield, = 
altogether we were in a nice condition. To improve i 
all distinctly heard Jip give two short barks, and re 
another choke. : ie 

‘‘ Mr. Copperfield!’’ said the sister with the letter 

I did something—bowed, I suppose—and was all | 
tion, when the other sister struck in. 


‘‘ My sister Lavinia,” said she, “ being conversant 
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Matters of this nature, will state what we consider most 
Calculated to promote the happiness of both parties.’’ 
_ I discovered afterwards, that Miss Lavinia was an 
thority in affairs of the heart, by reason of there having 
anciently existed a certain Mr. Pidger, who played short 
yhist, and was supposed to have been enamorred of her. 
My private opinion is, that this was entirely a gratuitous 
assumption, and that Pidger was altogether innocent of 
y such sentiments—to which he had never given any 
ort of expression that I could ever hear of. Both Miss 
‘Lavinia and Miss Clarissa had a superstition, however, 
‘that he would have declared his passion, if he had not 
been cut short in his youth (at about sixty) by over- 
inking his constitution, and over-doing an attempt to set 
‘it right again by swilling Bath water. They had a lurking 
Suspicion even, that he died of secret love; though I must 
Say there was a picture of him in the house with a damask 
mec Fama concealment did not appear to have ever 
pre upon. 
a We Pil not,” said Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ enter on the past 
,Mistory of this matter. Our poor brother Francis’s death 
Bas cancelled that.” 
| “ We had not,” said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ been in the habit 
£ frequent association with our brother Francis; but there 
Was no decided division or disunion between us. Francis 
took his road; we took ours. We considered it conducive 
{o the happiness of all parties that it should be so. And 
‘it was so.’ ’ 
|. Each of the sisters leaned a little forward to speak, shook 
head after speaking, and became upright again when 
Silent. Miss Clarissa never moved her arms. She sometimes 
Played tunes upon them with her fingers—minuets and 
Marches, I should think—but never moved them. 
|.“ Our niece’s position, or supposed position, is much 
Changed by our brother Francis’s death,” said Miss 
Lavinia; ‘‘ and therefore we consider our brother’s opinions 
regarded her position as being changed too. We have 
0 reason to doubt, Mr. Copperfield, that you are a young 
mtleman possessed of good qualities and honourable 
Maracter; or that you have an affection—or are fully 
Persuaded that you have an affection—for our niece.’’ 
| T replied, as I usually did whenever I had a chance, that 
Bebody had ever loved anybody else as I loved Dora. 


a 


wif 
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Traddles came to my assistance with a confirm: 
murmur. | 
Miss Lavinia was going to make some rejoinder, ` 
Miss Clarissa, who appeared to be incessantly beset 
desire to refer to her brother Francis, struck in agair 
‘© Tf Dora’s mama,” she said, ‘‘ when she ma ried 
brother Francis, had at once said that there was not i 
for the family at the dinner-table, it would have — 
better for the happiness of all parties.”’ a 
‘€ Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia. ‘“‘ Perhaps 
needn’t mind that now.’’ a 
‘ Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ it belongs to 
subject. With your branch of the subject, on which a 
you are competent to speak, I should not think of if 
fering. On this branch of the subject I have a voice 
an opinion. It would have been better for the happi 
of all parties, if Dora’s mama, when she married 
brother Francis, had mentioned plainly what her intent 
were. We should then have known what we had to ex 
We should have said, ‘ Pray do not invite us, at any tm 
and all possibility of misunderstanding would have | 
avoided.”’ k 
When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head, Miss Lai 
resumed: again referring to my letter through her | 
glass. They both had little bright round twinkling € 
by the way, which were like birds’ eyes. They we re 
unlike birds altogether; having a sharp, brisk, u 
manner, and a little short, spruce way of adju 
themselves, like canaries. A 
Miss Lavinia, as I have said, resumed— r 
‘You ask permission of my sister Clarissa and my 
Mr. Copperfield, to visit here, as the accepted suitor of ¢ 
niece.’’ 4 
“« Tf our brother Francis,” said Miss Clarissa, break 
out again, if I may call anything so calm a breaking 0} 
‘wished to surround ‘himself with an atmosphere) 
Doctors’ Commons, and of Doctors’ Commons only, Wi 
right or desire had we to object? None, I am sure. 
have ever been far from wishing to obtrude ourselves 
anyone. But why not say so? Let our brother Fran 
and his wife have their society. Let my sister Lavinia 4 
Pca have our society. We can find it for ourse i 
ope! 


| 
| 
As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles < x 
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both Traddles and I made some sort of re ly. Traddles 
was inaudible. I think I observed, ze hon , that it was 
highly creditable to all concerned. I don’t in the least 
snow what I meant. 3 
““ Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now 
lieved her mind, ‘‘ you can go on, my dear.” 
Miss Lavinia proceeded— 
_“* Mr. Copperfield, my sister Clarissa and I have been 
ery careful indeed in considering this letter; and we have 
“Mot considered it without finally showing it to our niece, 
and discussing it with our niece. We have no doubt that 
fou think you like her very much.” 
=" Think, ma’am,’’ I rapturously began, ‘‘ oh!——-" 
_ But Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like a sharp 
amary), as requesting that I would not interrupt the 
Oracle, I begged pardon. 
“ Affection,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at her sister 
for corroboration, which she gave in the form of a little 
“Rod to every clause, ‘‘ mature affection, homage, devotion, 
does not easily express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest 
‘and retiring, it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is 
“hne mature fruit. Sometimes a life glides away, and finds 
‘it still ripening in the shade.’’ 
| Of course, I did not understand then that this was an 
‘allusion to her supposed experience of the stricken Pid, eT; 
t I saw, from the gravity with which Miss Clarissa 
Modded her head, that great weight was attached to these 


| The light—for I call them, in comparison with such 
sentiments, the light—inclinations of very young people,’’ 
ursued Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ are dust, compared to rocks. It 
owing to the difficulty of knowing whether they are 
kely to endure or have any real foundation, that my 
ter Clarissa and myself have been very undecided how 
act, Mr. Copperfield, and Mr.——’’ 
“ Traddies,’’ said my friend, finding himself looked at. 
“I beg pardon. Of the Inner Temple, I believe?” said 
$ Clarissa, again glancing at my letter. 
Traddles said, “ Exactly so,” and became pretty red in 
face 


Wow, although I had not received any express en- 
wiragement as yet, I fancied that I saw in the two little 
fters, and particularly in Miss Lavinia, an intensified 
mjoyment of this new and fruitful subject of domestic 
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interest, a settling down to make the’ most of it, i 
peua to pet it, in which there was a good bright r 
ope. I thought I perceived that Miss Lavinia would 
uncommon satisfaction in superintending two | 
lovers, like Dora and me; and that Miss Clarissa y 
have hardly less satisfaction in seeing her superintend 
and in chiming in with her own particular departme 
the subject whenever that impulse was strong upon 
This gave me courage to protest most vehemently 
I loved Dora better than I could tell, or anyone bel 
that all my friends knew how I loved her; that my a 
Agnes, Traddles, everyone who knew me, knew ho 
loved her, and how earnest my love had made me._ 
the truth of this, I appealed to Traddles. And Trad 
firing up as if he were plunging into a Parliame: 
Debate, really did come out nobly; confirming me in | 
round terms, and in a plain, sensible, practi mal 
that evidently made a favourable impression. E 
‘“ I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who 
some little experience of such things,” said Trad 
“ being myself engaged to a young lady—one of ten, € 
in Devonshire—and seeing no probability, at presem 
our engagement coming to a termination.’’ R 
‘‘ You may be able to confirm what I have said, 
Traddles,’’ observed Miss Lavinia, evidently taking a 
interest in him, ‘‘ of the affection that is modest 
retiring; that waits and waits?” a 
‘‘ Entirely, ma’am,’’ said Traddles. 
Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and shook her! 
gravely. Miss Lavinia looked consciously at Miss Clai 
and heaved a little sigh. . 
“ Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ take] 
smelling-bottle.’’ 4 
Miss Lavinia revived herself with a few whi 
aromatic vinegar—Traddles and I looking on with gf 
solicitude the while; ahd then went on to say, f 
faintly— E 
‘“ My sister and myself have been in great doubt, 
Traddles, what course we ought to take in referen 
the likings, or imaginary likings, of such very young ped 

as your friend Mr. Copperfield and our niece.” = 
“ Our brother Francis’s child,” remarked Miss Clam 
“ If our brother Francis’s wife had found it conveni 
her lifetime (though she had an unquestionable rig 
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act as she thought best) to invite the family to her dinner 
table, we might have known our brother Francis’s child 
better at the present moment. Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 
= Miss Lavinia turned my letter, so as to bring the super- 
be iption towards herself, and referred through her eye- 
glass = some orderly-looking notes she had made on that 
pa: it. 

T It seems to us,” said she, “ prudent, Mr. Traddles, 
to bring these feelings to the test of our own observation. 
At present we know nothing of them, and are not in a 
situation to judge how much reality there may be in them. 
Therefore we are inclined so far to accede to Mr. Copper- 
ield’s proposal, as to admit his visits here.” 


E 
T 


___ I shall never, dear ladies,’ I exclaimed, relieved of 
an immense load of apprehension, ‘‘ forget your kindness!’’ 
_ “ But,” pursued Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ but, we would prefer 
to regard those visits, Mr. Traddles, as made, at present, 
us. We must guard ourselves from recognising any 
itive engagement between Mr. Copperfield and our 
tece, until we have had an opportunity: 
|" Until you have had an opportunity, sister Lavinia,” 
said Miss Giana, 
| " Be it so,” assented Miss Lavinia, with a sigh, ‘‘ until 
have had an opportunity of observing them.” 
~ Copperfield,” said Traddles, turning to me, “ you 
el, I am sure, that nothing could be more reasonable or 
bonsiderate.’’ 
“ Nothing!’’ cried I. “ I am deeply sensible of it.” 
‘In this position of affairs,’’ said Miss Lavinia, again 
feferring to her notes, ‘‘ and admitting his visits on this 
Mderstanding only, we must require from Mr. Copper- 
eld a distinct assurance, on his word of honour, that no 
mmmunication of any kind shall take place between him 
md our niece, without our knowledge. That no project 
Matever shall be entertained with regard to our niece, 
ithout being first submitted to us——” 
To you, sister Lavinia,’ Miss Clarissa interposed. 
Be it so, Clarissa!’’ assented Miss Lavinia resignedly 
=* to me—and receiving our concurrence. We must make 
is a most express and serious stipulation, not to be 
foken on any account. We wished Mr. Copperfield to be 
bcom panied by some confidential friend patios: 6 with an 
Mlination of her head towards Traddles, who owed, "“ in 
that there might be no doubt or misconception on 
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this subject. If Mr. Copperfield, or if you, Mr. Trade 
feel the least scruple, in giving this promise, I beg yor 
take time to consider it.’’ -o 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervour, 


dignity; leaving me to receive the congratulations” 
Traddles, and to feel as if I were translated to reg 


conditions. zs 
‘ Sister Clarissa,’’ said Miss Lavinia, ‘‘ the rest is W 
ou.”’ g 
É Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, f 
the notes and glanced at them. E 
“ We shall be happy,” said Miss Clarissa, “‘ to see) 
Copperfield to dinner, every Sunday, if it should suit 
convenience. Our hour is three.”’ . Éi 
I bowed. 
‘Tn the course of the week,” said Miss Clarissa, $ 
shall be happy to see Mr. Copperfield to tea. Our hot 
half-past six.’’ = 
I bowed again. i 
“ Twice in the week,” said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ but, & 
rule, not oftener.”’ 
I bowed again. 
‘‘ Miss Trotwood,’’ said Miss Clarissa, ‘‘ mentioned 
Mr. Copperfield’s letter, will perhaps call upon us. ¥ 
visiting is better for the happiness of all parties, wé 
glad to receive visits, and return them. When it is De 
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for the happiness of all parties that no visiting should take 
place (as in the case of our brother Francis, and his 
establishment), that is quite different.’ i i 
_ I intimated that my aunt would be proud and delighted 
to make their acquaintance; though I must say I was not 
Quite sure of their getting on very satisfactorily together. 
The conditions being now closed, I expressed my acknow- 
Jedgments in the warmest manner; and, taking the hand, 
first of Miss Clarissa, and then of Miss Lavinia, pressed it, 
; each case, to my lips. 


_ Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. Traddles to 
excuse us for a minute, requested me to follow her. I 
obeyed, all in a tremble, and was conducted into another 
oom. There I found my blessed darling stopping her ears 
hind the door, with her dear little face against the wall; 
and Ji? in the plate-warmer with his head tied up in a 
Ere i 


Oh! How beautiful she was in her black frock, and how 
she sobbed and cried at first, and wouldn’t come out from 
behind the door! How fond we were of one another, when 
She did come out at last; and what a state of bliss I was 
in, when we took Jip out of the plate-warmer, and restored 
aim to the light, sneezing very much, and were all three 
reunited ! 

_“* My dearest Dora! Now, indeed, my own for ever.’’ 
T“ Oh, DON’T!” pleaded Dora. ‘‘ Please!” 

_“ Are you not my own for ever, Dora?’’ 

T" Oh, yes, of course I am!” cried Dora, ‘‘ but I am so 
Tightened !|’’ 

=" Frightened, my own?’’ 

T" Oh, yes! I don’t like him,” said Dora. “ Why don’t 
16 o?’’ 

5 Who, my life?’’ 

1" Your friend,” said Dora. ‘‘ It isn’t any business of 
Ms. What a stupid he must be!’ 

| My love!” (There never was anything so coaxing as 
er childish ways.) ‘‘ He is the best creature!’’ 

~" Oh, but we don’t want any best creatures!” pouted 


p“ My dear,” I urged, ‘‘ you will soon know him well, 
md like him of all things. And here is my aunt coming 
C à; and you'll like her of all things too, when you know 


m 


E No, please don’t bring her!” said Dora, giviag me a 
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horrified little kiss, and folding her hands. ‘‘ Dont. 
know she’s a naughty, mischief-making old thing! De 
let her come here, Doady 1” which was a corruptic 
David. E 
Remonstrance was of no use, then; so I laughed, 
admired, and was very much in love and very happy; 
she showed me Jip’s new trick of standing on his 
legs in a corner-—which he did for about the space í 
flash of lightning, and then fell down—and I don’t k 
how long I should have stayed there, oblivious of Trad 
if Miss Lavinia had not come in to take me away. 
Lavinia was very fond of Dora (she told me Dora 
exactly like what she had been herself at her age- 
must have altered a good deal), and she treated Dora 
as if she had been a toy. I wanted to persuade Dor 
come and see Traddles, but at my proposing it she rai 
to her own room and locked herself in; so I wen 
Traddles without her, and walked away with him on 

‘* Nothing could be more satisfactory,” said aC 
“ and they are very agreeable old ladies, I am sure 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you were to be ma 
years before me, Copperfield.” ; 

‘* Does your Sophy play on any instrument, Traddl 
I inquired, in the pride of my heart. 

‘« She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her 
sisters,” said Traddles. 

“ Does she sing at all?” I asked. E 

“ Why, she sings ballads sometimes, to freshen uf 
others a little when they’re out of spirits,” said T ad 
‘ Nothing scientific.’’ 4 

‘ She doesn’t sing to the guitar?’’ said I. 

‘Oh, dear no!” said Traddles. 

“ Paint at all?” 

‘‘ Not at all,’’ said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dora. i 
and see some of her flower-painting. He said he § 
like it very much, and we went home arm in arm in 
good-humour and delight. I encouraged him to talk i 
Sophy on the way; which he did with a loving reliar 
her that I very much admired. I ara a her i 
mind with Dora, with considerable inward satisfaci 
but I candidly admitted to myself that she seeme 1 to 
an excellent kind of girl for Traddles, too. | 

Of course, my aunt was immediately made acquam 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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with the successful issue of the conference, and with all 
p= had been said and done in the course of it. She was 
appy to see me so happy, and promised to call on Dora’s 
aunts without loss of time. But she took such a long walk 
ap and down our rooms that night, while I was writing 
to Agnes, that I began to think she meant to walk till 
morn ng. : 
_ My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, 
narrating all the good effects that had resulted from my 
following her advice. She wrote, by return of , to me. 
Her letter was hopeful, earnest, and cheerful. She was 
alw ys cheerful from that time. 

I had my hands more fuli than ever now. My daily 
ourneys to Highgate considered, Putney was a long wa 
pit; and I naturally wanted to go there as often as I could. 
he proposed tea drinkings being quite impracticable, I 
Pompounded with Miss Lavinia for permission to visit 
i Saturday afternoon, without detriment to my 
eged Sundays. So the close of every week was a 
elicious time for me; and I got through the rest of the 
eek by looking forward to it. 

I was wonderfully relieved to find that my aunt and 
dora’s aunts ribbat on, all things considered, much more 
moothly than I could have expected. My aunt made her 
pmised visit within a few days of the conference; and 
ithin a few more days, Dora’s aunts called upon her, in 
> state and form. Similar but more friendly exchanges 
ok place afterwards, usually at intervals of three or four 
beks. I know that my aunt distressed Dora’s aunts very 
uch, by utterly setting at naught the dignity of fly- 
mveyance, and walking out to Putney at extraordinary 
mes, as shortly after breakfast or just before tea; likewise 
wearing her bonnet in any manner that happened to be 
miortable to her head, without at all deferring to the 
judices of civilisation on that subject. For Dora’s aunts 
On agreed to regard my aunt as an eccentric and some- 
hat masculine lady, with a strong understanding; and 
hough my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers of 
's aunts, by expressing heretical opinions on various 
ints of ceremony, she loved me too well not to sacrifice 
me of her little peculiarities to the general harmony. 
The only member of our small society who positively 
ed to adapt himself to circumstances was Jip. He 
saw my aunt without immediately displaying every 
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tooth in his head, retiring under a chair, and growl 
incessantly, with now and then a doleful howl, as if 
really were too much for his feelings. All kinds of ` 
ment were tried with him, coaxing, ding, slapi 
bringing him to Buckingham Street (where he insta 
dashed at the two cats, to the terror of all beholders); 
he never could prevail upon himself to bear my aw 
society. He would sometimes think he had got the be 
of his objection, and be amiable for a few minutes; 
then would put up his snub nose, and howl to that ext 
that there was nothing for it but to blind him and put. 
in the plate-warmer. At length, Dora regularly mu 
him in a towel and shut him up there, whenever my 4 
was reported at the door. F. 
One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen 
this quiet train. It was, that Dora seemed by one con 
to be regarded like a pretty toy or plaything. My a 
with whom she gradually became familiar, always Ci 
her Little Blossom; and the pleasure of Miss Lavinia’ 
was to wait upon her, curl her hair, make ornaments” 
her, and treat her like a pet child. What Miss 
did, her sister did as a matter of course. It was very 
to me; but they all seemed to treat Dora, in her de 
much as Dora treated Jip in his. . 
I made up my mind to speak to Dora about this; 4 
one day when we were out walking (for we were lic 
by Miss Lavinia, after a while, to go out walking by 0 
selves), I said to her that I wished she could get them 
behave towards her differently. E | 
“ Because you know, my darling,” I remonstrat 
‘you are not a child.” E | 
it There!” said Dora. ‘‘ Now you're going to be cross 
“ Cross, my love?” A l 
‘ʻ I am sure they’re very kind to me,” said Dora, “Ba 
I am very happy.” p| 
“Well! But my dearest life!’’ said I, “ you mig t 
very happy, and yet be treated rationally.” = 
Dora gave me a reproachful look—the prettiest lo 
and then began to sob, saying if I didn’t lke her, wh 
I ever wanted so much to be engaged to her? An d 
didn’t I go away, now, if I couldn't bear her? 3 
What could I do but kiss away her tears, and cell 
how I doted on her, after that! a 
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_ “I am sure I am very affectionate,” said Dora; ‘‘ you 
ightn’t to be cruel to me, Doady!”’ 

_ Cruel, my precious love! As if I would—or could— 
be cruel to you, for the world!” . 
_ “ Then don’t find fault with me,” said Dora, making 
a rosebud of her mouth; “‘ and I’ll be good.” 

I was charmed by her presently asking me, of her own 
acc ord, to give her that cookery-book I had once spoken 
of, and to show her how to keep accounts as I had once 
promised I would. I brought the volume with me on my 

iext visit (I got it prettily bound, first, to make it look 
es and more inviting); and as we strolled about the 
Common, I showed her an old housekeeping book of m 

junt’s, and gave her a set of tablets, and a pretty little 
pencil-case and box of leads, to practise housekeeping with. 

But the cookery-book made Dora’s head ache, and the 
agures made her cry. They wouldn’t add up, she said. 
50 she rubbed them out, and drew little nosegays, and 
akenesses of me and Jip, all over the tablets. 

Then I playfully tried verbal instruction in domestic 
matters, as we walked about on a Saturday afternoon. 
bometimes, for example, when we passed a butcher’s shop, 
‘would say— 
_** Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, and you 
veré going to buy a shoulder of mutton for dinner, would 
fou know how to buy it?” 

My pretty little Dora’s face would fall, and she would 

nake be mouth into a bud again, as if she would very 
auch prefer to shut mine with a kiss. 
oa Would you know how to buy it, my darling?” I would 
ppeat, perhaps, if I were very inflexible. 
Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, with 
reat triumph— 
Why, the butcher would know how to sell it, and what 
ed I know? Oh, you silly boy!” 
, when I once asked Dora, with an eye to the cookery- 
bok, what she would do, if we were married, and I were 
) say I should like a nice Irish stew, she replied that she 
mld tell the servant to make it; and then clapped her 
t * hands together across my arm, and iaughed in such 
Charming manner that she was more delightful than ever. 
Cor squently, the principal use to which the cookery- 
bok was devoted, was being put down in the corner for 
P to stand upon. But Dora was so pleased, when she 
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had trained him to stand upon it, without offering to ¢ 
off, and at the same time to hold the srta in 
mouth, that I was very glad I had bought it A 

And we fell back on the guitar-case, and the flo 

ainting, and the songs about never leaving off danc 

a ra la! and were as happy as the week was loni 
occasionally wished I could venture to hint to Miss Lav 
that she treated the darling of my heart a little too m 
like a plaything; and I sometimes awoke, as it w 
wondering to find that I had fallen into the general f 
and treated her like a plaything too—but not often. — 


CHAPTER XLII 
MISCHIEF 


FEEL as if it were not for me to record, even thot 

this manuscript is intended for no eyes but mine, 

hard I worked at that tremendous shorthand, am 
improvement appertaining to it, in my sense of re! 
sibility to Dora and her aunts. I will only add, to w. 
have already written of my perseverance at this time 
my life, and of a patient and continuous energy we 
then began to be matured within me, and which I ký 
to be the strong part of my character, if it had 
strength at all, that there, on looking back, I find” 
source of my success. I have been very fortunate 
worldly matters; many men have worked much hat 
and not succeeded half so well; but I never could D 
done what I have done, without the habits of punctual 
order, and diligence, without the determination to com 
trate myself on one object at a time, no matter J 
quickly its successor should come upon its heels, wh 
then formed. Heaven knows I write this in no spiti 
self-laudation. The man who reviews his own life, as: 
mine, in going on here, from page to page, had need 
have been a good man indeed, if he would be spare 
sharp consciousness of many talents neglected, @ 
opportunities wasted, many erratic and perverted fegi 
constantly at war within his breast, and defeating hit 
do not hold one natural gift, I daresay, that I have 
abused. My meaning simply is, that whatever I have 
to do in life, I have tried with all my heart to do well 
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apie I have devoted myself to, I have devoted myself 
to completely; that, in great aims and in small, I have 
always been thoroughly in earnest. I haye never believed 
it possible that any natural or improved ability can claim 
immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, 
hard-working qualities, and hope to gain its aa. here 
iş no such thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some 
happy talent, and some fortunate opportunity, may form 
_the two sides of the ladder on which some men mount, but 
| the rounds of that ladder must be made of stuff to stand 
wear and tear; and there is no substitute for thorough- 
Going, ardent, and sincere earnestness. Never to put one 
nd to anything, on which I could throw my whole self; 
and never to affect depreciation of my work, whatever it 
was; I find, now, to have been my golden rules. 
_ How much of the practice I have just reduced to pre- 
cept, I owe to Agnes, I will not repeat here. My narrative 
proceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. __ 

She came on a visit of a fortnight to the Doctor’s. Mr. 
Wickfield was the Doctor’s old friend, and the Doctor 
wished to talk with him, and do him good. It had been 
tter of conversation with Agnes when she was last in 
wn, and this visit was the result. She and her father 
came together. I was not much surprised to hear from 
her that she had engaged to find a lodging in the neigh- 
bourhood for Mrs. Heep, whose rheumatic complaint re- 

uired change of air, and who would be charmed to have 
it in such company. Neither was I Pd cies when, on the 
very next day, Uriah, like a dutiful son, brought his 
worthy mother to take possession. 
_ “ You see, Master Copperfield,” said he, as he forced 
himself upon my company for a turn in the Doctor’s gar- 
dem, “‘ where a person loves, a person is a little jealous— 
leastways, anxious to keep an eye on the beloved one.”’ 
_ ** Of whom are you jealous, now?” said I. 
T" Thanks to you, Master Copperfield,” he returned, ‘‘ of 
10 one in particular just at present—no male person, at 


_ “ Do you mean that you are jealous of a female person?’’ 
He gave me a sidelong glance out of his sinister red 
eyes, and laughed. 

<" Really, Master Copperfield,” he said, ‘‘“—I should say 
ister, but I know you'll excuse the abit T’ve got into— 
u're so insinuating, that you draw me like a corkscrew | 
u 
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Well, I don’t mind telling you,’’ putting his fish-like h 
on mine, “Tm not a lady’s man in general, sir, 
never was, with Mrs. Strong.” J. 

His eyes lookéd green now, as they watched mine 
a rascally cunning. , ee 

‘* What do you mean?” said I. ‘a 

‘ Why, though I am a lawyer, Master Copperfield,’ 
replied, with a dry grin, ‘‘ I mean, just at present, W 
I sa 

“And what do you mean by your look?” I 
quietly. 

‘“ By my look? Dear me, Copperfield, that’s 
practice ! What do I mean by my look?” 

‘* Yes,’’ said I. ‘‘ By your look.’’ 

He seemed very much amused, and laughed as heé 
as it was in his nature to laugh. After some scrap 
his chin with his hand, he went on to say, with hisi 
cast downward—still scraping, very slowly— 

‘“ When I was but an umble clerk, she always loo! 
down upon me. She was for ever having my Agnes b 
wards and forwards at her house, and she was i 
being a friend to you, Master Copperfield; but I wa 
far beneath her, myself, to be noticed.’’ 

“ Well?” said I; ‘‘ suppose you were!” 

“And beneath him, too,’’ pursued Uriah, very 
tinctly, and in a meditative tone of voice, as he contin 
to scrape his chin. 

“ Don’t you know the Doctor better,” said I, ‘‘ thai 
suppose him conscious of your existence, when you V 
not before him?’’ 

He directed his eyes at me in that sidelong glance a; 
and he made his face very lantern-jawed, for the g 
convenience of scraping, as he answered— — 

‘Oh dear, I am not referring to the Doctor! ORS 
poor man! I mean Mr. Maldon!” 

My heart quite died within me. All my old doubts | 
apprehensions on that subject, all the Doctor’s happi 
and peace, all the mingled possibilities of innocence l1 
compromise, that I could not unravel, I saw, in a m or 1er 
at the mercy of this fellow’s twisting. 

“ He never could come into the office, without or de 
and shoving me about,” said Uriah. ‘‘ One of your: 
gentlemen he was! I was very meek and umble— 
am. But I didn’t like that sort of thing—and I don't! 
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He left off ors. ped his chin, and sucked in his cheeks 
until they seemed to meet inside; keeping his sidelong 

_ glance upon me all the while. _ 3 

=“ She is one of your lovely women, she is,” he pursued, 

= when he had slowly restored his face to its natural form; 


“and ready to be no friend to such as me, J know! She’s 


a just the person as would put my Agnes up to higher sort 
of game. Now I ain’t one of your lady’s men, Master 
f Copperfield; but I’ve had eyes in my ed, a pretty long- 
_ time back. We umble ones have got eyes, mostly speaking 
_—and we look out of ’em.”’ 
_ I endeavoured to appear unconscious and not disquieted, 
_ but, I saw in his face, with poor success. 
Now, I’m not a going to let myself be run down, 
_ Copperfield,” he continued, raising that part of his coun- 
_ tenance where his red eyebrows would have been if he had 
had any, with malignant triumph, ‘‘ and I shall do what 
_ I can to put a stop to this friendship. I don’t approve of 
_ it. I don’t mind acknowledging to you that I’ve got rather 
a grudging disposition, and want to keep off all intruders. 
_ Tain’t a going, if I know it, to run the risk of being plotted 
_ against.”’ 

“ You are always plotting, and delude yourself into the 
belief that everybody else is doing the like, I think,’’ said 


| 


I. 

“ Perhaps so, Master Copperfield,’’ he replied. ‘‘ But 
I’ve got a motive, as my fellow-partner used to say; and 
I go at it tooth and nail. I mustn’t be put upon, as an 
_umble person, too much. I can’t allow people in my 
way. Really they must come out of the cart, Master 
_ Copperfield !’’ 

_ “YT don’t understand you,” said I. 

_ ‘Don’t you, though?” he returned, with one of his 

os. “ I'm astonished at that, Master Copperfield, you 
‘being usually so quick! I'll try. to be plainer, another 

_ time.—Is that Mr. Maldon a-norseback, ringing at the gate, 


D 


“ It looks like him,” I replied, as carelessly as I could. 
Uriah stopped short, put his hands between his great 
4 of knees, and doubled himself up with laughter. 
With spines silent laughter. Not a sound escaped from 
him. I was so repelled by his odious behaviour, particu- 
larly by this concluding instance, that I turned away 

Without any ceremony; and left him doubled up in the 


k 
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middle of the garden, like a scarecrow in wi nt 


ae i + 
t was not on that evening; but, as I well remem 
on the next evening but one, which was a Saturday, 

I took Agnes to see Dora. I had arranged the visit, bef 
hand, with Miss Lavinia; and Agnes was expected to 1 

I was in a flutter of J pin and anxiety; pride in 
dear little betrothed, and anxiety that Agnes should 
her. All the way to Putney, Agnes being inside the sta 
coach, and I outside, I pictured Dora to myself in ev 
one of the pretty looks I knew so well; now making 
my mind that I should like her to look exactly as 
looked at such a time, and then doubting whether I shot 
not prefer her looking as she looked at such another ti 
and almost worrying myself into a fever about it. 

I was troubled by no doubt of her being very pretty, 
any case; but it fell out that I had never seen her look 
well. She was not in the drawing-room when I presen 
Agnes to her little aunts, but was shyly keeping out 
the way. I knew where to look for her now; and s 
enough I found her stopping her ears again, behind 
same dull old door. i 

At first she wouldn’t come at all; and then she ple: 
for five minutes by my watch. When at length she 
her arm through mine, to be taken to the drawing-roc 
her charming little face was flushed, and had never be 
so pretty. But, when we went into the room, and it tur 
pale, she was ten thousand times prettier yet. E 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me that | 
knew Agnes was ‘‘ too clever.” But when she saw | 
looking at once so cheerful and so earnest, and so thoug 
ful, and so good, she gave a faint little cry of plea 
surprise, and just put her affectionate arms round Ag 
neck, and laid her innocent cheek against her face. — 

I never was so happy. I never was so pleased as wi 
I saw those two. sit down together, side by side. As whe 
I saw my little darling looking up so naturally to thos 
cordial eyes. As when I Saw the tender, beautiful regat 
which Agnes cast upon her. K] 

Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa partook, in their wa 
of my joy. It was the pleasantest tea-table in the v 
Miss Clarissa presided. I cut and handed the sweet 
cake—the little sisters had a bird-like fondness for pi 
up seeds and pecking at sugar; Miss Lavinia looked © 
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with benignant patronage, as if our happy love were all 
_ her work; and we were perfectly contented with ourselves 
and one another. | 
= The gentle cheerfulness of Agnes went to all their hearts. 
Her quiet interest in everything that interested Dora; her 
“manner of making acquaintance’ with Jip (who responded 
instantly); her pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to 
come over to her usual seat by me; her modest grace and 
ease, eliciting a crowd of blushing little marks of confidence 
Dora; seemed to make our circle quite complete. 
= “I am so glad,” said Dora, after tea, “ that you like 
me. I didn’t think you would; and I want, more than 
ever, to be liked, now Julia Mills is gone.”’ 
_ I have omitted to mention it, by the by. Miss Mills 
‘had sailed, and Dora and I had gone aboard a great East 
Indiaman at Gravesend to see her; and we had had pre- 
served ginger, and guava, and other delicacies of that sort 
_ for lunch; and we had left Miss Mills weeping on a camp- 
` Stool on the quarter-deck, with a large new diary under 
ther arm, in which the original reflections awakened by 
‘the contemplation of Ocean were to be recorded under lock 
and key. 
3 Fanas said, she was afraid I must have given her an 
* unpromising character: but Dora corrected that directly. 
© ‘Oh no!” she said, shaking her curls at me; “‘ it was 
~ all praise. He thinks so much of your opinion, that I was 
| quite afraid of it.” 
| ‘* My good opinion cannot strengthen his attachment to 
| some people whom he knows,” said Agnes, with a smile; 
_** it is not worth their having.” 
~ “ But please let me have it,” said Dora, in her coaxing 
gf “if you can!” 
Ss e made merry about Dora’s wanting to be liked, and 
Dora said I was a goose, and she didn’t like me at anyrate, 
and the short evening flew away on gossamer-wings. The 
time was at hand when the coach was to call for us. I was 
Standing alone before the fire, when Dora came stealing 
Softly in, to give me that usual precious little kiss before 
1 went. 
~ “ Don’t you think, if I had had her for a friend a long 
“time ago, dy,’’ said Dora, her bright eyes shining ve 
“brightly, and her little right hand idly busying itself with 
of the buttons of my coat, ‘‘ I might have been more 
pr perhaps?” 
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‘* My love!” said I, ‘‘ what nonsense!’’ . 4 
‘‘ Do you think it is nonsense?” returned Dora, with 
looking at me. ‘‘ Are you sure it is?” si 
F course I am!” — 
‘* I have forgotten,” said Dora, still turning the b 
round and round, ‘‘ what relation Agnes is to you, » 
dear bad boy.”’ j 
‘‘ No blood-relation,’’ I replied; ‘‘ but we were brot 
up together, like brother and sister.’’ i 
“I wonder why you ever fell in love with me?” § 
Dora, beginning on another button of my coat. 
“ Perhaps because I couldn’t see you, and not love ye 
Dora!” 
“ Suppose you had never seen me at all,” said De 
going to another button. A 
‘ Suppose we had never been born!” said I gaily. ` 
I wondered what she was thinking about, as I glanced 
admiring silence at the little soft hand travelling up 
row of buttons on my coat, and at the clustering hair t 
lay against my breast, and at the lashes of her downe 
eyes, slightly rising as they followed her idle fingers. 
length her eyes were lifted up to mine, and she stood 
tiptoe to give me, more thoughtfully than usual, t 
precious little kiss—once, twice, three times—and went 0 
of the room. 
They all came back together within five minutes aft 
wards, and Dora’s unusual thoughtfulness was quite gi 
then. She was laughingly resolved to put Jip through t 
whole of his performances, before the coach came. TI 
took some time (not so much on account of their variet 
as Jip’s reluctance), and were still unfinished when it ¥ 
heard at the door. There was a hurried but affectioné 
parting between Agnes and herself; and Dora was to wr 
to Agnes (who was not to mind her letters being foolis 
she said), and Agnes was to write to Dora; and they B 


f 
‘a 


running out once more ‘to remind Agnes at the coa 
window about writing, and to sàake her curls at me 
the box. : ee i 
The stage-coach was to put us down near Covent G 
where we were to take another stage-coach for Hig 
I was impatient for the short walk in the interval, th 
Agnes might praise Dora to me. Ah! what praise it Wi 
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How lovingly and fervently did it commend the pretty 

creature I had won, with all her artless graces best dis- 

played, to my most gentle care! How thoughtfully 
remind me, yet with no pretence of doing so, of the trust 
in which I held the orphan child! 

i Never, never, had I loved Dora so deeply and truly, as I 
loved her that night. When we had again alighted, and 

“were walking in the starlight along the quiet road that 
led to the Doctor’s house, I told Agnes it was her doing. 
_ ““ When you were sitting by her,” said I, ‘‘ you seemed 

to be no less her guardian angel than mine; and you seem 

so now, Agnes.” 

_ “ A poor angel,” she returned, ‘‘ but faithful.’ 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my heart, 
made it natural to me to say— 

_ ‘‘ The cheerfulness that belongs to you, Agnes (and to 
mo one else that ever I have seen), is so restored, I have 
_ observed to-day, that I have begun to hope you are happier 

at home?” 

_ “I am happier in myself,’ she said; ‘‘I am quite 

cheerful and light-hearted.’’ 

1 glanced at the serene face looking upward, and thought 

„it was the stars that made it seem so noble. 

* « There has been no change at home,”’ said Agnes, after 

a few moments. 

= ** No fresh reference,” said I, ‘‘ to—I wouldn’t distress 

you, Agnes, but I cannot help asking—to what we spoke 
of, when we parted last?’’ 

_ ** No, none,” she answered. 

“I have thought so much about it.” 

“ You must think less about it. Remember that I con- 
‘fide in simple love and truth at last. Have no apprehen- 
sions for me, Trotwood,” she added, after a moment; ‘‘ the 
you dread my taking, I shall never take.” 

) though I think I had never really feared it, in any 

“season of cool reflection, it was an unspeakable relief to 

“me to have this assurance from her own truthful lips. I 

told her so, earnestly. 

_ “ And when this visit is over,” said I—‘‘ for we may 

‘Mot be alone another time—how long is it likely to be, my 

dear es, before you come to London again?” 

= " Probably a long time,’’ she replied; “ I think it will be 

for papa’s sake—to remain at home. We are not 

i, to meet often, for sometime to come; but I shall be a 
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good correspondent of Dora’ S, and we shall : 
hear of one another that wa 
We were now within the little courtyard of the I 
cottage. It was growing late. There was a ight t i 
window of Mrs. Strong’s chamber, and Agnes, pointi 
it, bade me good-night. Be. 
“ Do not ai troubled,” she said, giving me her 
‘““ by our misfortunes and anxieties. I can be happier 
nothing than in your happiness. If you can ever oi x 
help, anf upon it I will ask you for it. God ble 
always 
In os beaming smile, and in these last tones of her c 
ful voice, I seemed again to see and hear my little Dora 
her company. I stood awhile, looking through the po e: >] 
the stars, with a heart full of love and gratitude, and t 
walked slowly forth. I had engaged a bed at a dec 
alehouse close by, and was going out at the gate, wh 
pra a to turn my head, I saw a light in on octe 
A reget riene: fancy came into my mind t 
he had been working at the Dictionary without my he 
With the view of seeing if this were so, and, in any c . 
of bidding him good-night, if he were yet sitting am 
his books, I turned back, and going softly across the I i 
and gently opening the door, looked in. 
The first person whom I saw, to my surprise, by 
sober light of the shaded lamp, was Uriah. He 1} 
standing close beside it, with one of his skeleton hands o 
his mouth, and the other resting on the Doctor’s ta 
The Doctor sat in his study chair, covering his face ¥ 
his hands. Mr. Wickfield, sorely troubled and distre S 
was leaning forward, irresolutely touching the Do a 
arm. s 
For an instant, I supposed that the Doctor was | 
hastily advanced a step under that impression, when T 
Uriah’s eye, and saw what was the matter. I would han 
withdrawn, but the Doctor made a gesture to detain | 
and I remained. E: 
‘At anyrate,”” observéd Uriah, with a writhe of 
ungainly person, ‘‘ we may keep the door shut. W 
needn’t make it known to ALL the town.’’ a | 
Saying which, he went on his toes to the door, which 
had left open, and carefully closed it. He then came 
and took up his former position. There was an obtru 
show of compassionate zeal in his voice and manner, m 
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_ intolerable—at least to me—than any demeanour he could 

_ have assumed. 

_- “I have felt it incumbent upon me, Master Copper- 
field,’’ said Uriah, ‘‘ to point out to Dr. Strong what you 

and me have already talked about. You didn’t exactly 

understand me, though?” 

__I gave him a look, but no answer; and, going to my good 

old master, said a few words that I meant to be words of 

comfort and encouragement. He put his hand upon my 
shoulder, as it had been his custom to do when I was quite 

a little fellow, but he did not lift his gray head. 

_ “As you didn’t understand me, Master Copperfield,’’ 
resumed Uriah in the same officious manner, ‘‘ I may take 
the liberty of umbly mentioning, being among friends, that 

I have called Dr. Strong’s attention to the goings-on of 

_ Mrs. Strong. It’s much against the grain with me, I assure 

you, Copperfield, to be concerned in anything so un- 

| pleasant; but really, as it is, we’re all mixing ourselves up 
with what oughtn’t to be. That was what my meaning 
was, sir, when you didn’t understand me.” 

_ I wonder now, when I recall his leer, that I did not 

collar him, and try to shake the breath out of his body. 

, I daresay I didn’t make myself very clear,” he went 

‘“ Nor you neither. Naturally, we was both of us 

aclined to give such a subject a wide berth. Hows’ever, 

last I have made up my mind to speak plain; and I 
| have mentioned to Dr. Strong that—did you speak, sir?” 
_ This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. The sound 

Might have touched my heart, I thought, but it had no 
effect upon Uriah’s. 

> “mentioned to Dr. Strong,” he proceeded, ‘‘ that 

yone may see that Mr. Maldon, and the lovely and 

“agreeable lady as is Dr. Strong’s wife, are too sweet on 
One another. Really the time is come (we being at present 

“all mixing ourselves up with what oughtn’t to be), when 

Dr. Strong must be told that this was full as plain to 

Bverybody as the sun, before Mr. Maldon went to India; 

That Mr. Maldon made excuses to come back, for nothing 

lse; and that he’s always here, for nothing else. When 
ml come in, sir, I was just putting it to my fellow- 

mer,” towards whom he turned, ‘‘ to say to Dr. Strong 

“upon his word and honour, whether he’d ever been of this 

“Opinion long ago, or not. Come, Mr. Wickfield, sir! Would 

you be so pood as tell us? Yes or no, sir? Come, partner!” 
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‘““ For God’s sake, my dear Doctor,” said Mri 
again laying his irresolute hand upon = Do 
‘“ don’t attach too much weight to any s 
have entertain oe ki 

“ There!” cried Uriah, shaking his head. ey i 
melancholy confirmation: ain’t it? Him! Such an 
friend! Bless your soul, when I was nothing but a c 
in his office, Copperfield, I’ve seen him twenty tir es 
I’ve seen him once, quite in a taking about it—quite 
out, you know (and very proper in him as a father; 
sure J can’t blame him), to think that Miss Agnes 

RAE herself up with what oughtn’t to be.” i 

y dear Strong,” said Mr. Wickfield in a t emu 
voice, ‘“ my good friend, I needn’t tell you that 
been my vice to look for some one master motive in € 
body, and to try all actions by one narrow test. In 
have fallen into such doubts as I have had, through - 
mistake.’ 

‘“ You have had doubts, Wickfield,’’ said the ne 
without lifting his head. ‘‘ You have had doubts.” 

“ Speak up, fellow-partner,’’ urged Uriah. 

‘““T had, at one time, certainly,’’ said Mr. Wickfié 
“ T—God forgive me—I thought you had.” ; 

‘“ No, no, no!” returned the Doctor, in a tone of n 
pathetic grief. 

‘‘T thought, at one time,” said Mr. Wickfield, “t 
you wished to send Maldon abroad to effect a desiré 
separation.’’ ’ 

‘“No, no, no!’’ returned the Doctor. ‘‘ To give A 
pleasure, by making some provision for the companii on 
her childhood. Nothing else.’’ 

“ So I found,” said Mr. Wickfield. ‘‘ I couldn’t doù 
it, when you told me so. But I thought—I implore y 
to remember the narrow construction which has bas it 
besetting sin—that, in a case where there was so mu 
disparity in point of years——”’ . 4 | 

‘“ That’s the way to put it, you see, Master Copp 
field!’’ observed Uriah, with fawning and offensive p 

‘—a lady of such youth, and such attractions, howé\ 
real her respect for you, might have been influen E 
marrying, by worldly considerations only. I mac 
allowance for innumerable feelings and circumstam 
that may have all tended to good. For Heaven's 
remember that!’’ . > 
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“ How kind he puts it!’’ said Uriah, shaking his head. 
‘“ Always observing her from one point of view,” said 
Mr. Wickfield; ‘‘ but by all that is dear to you, my old 
friend, I entreat you to consider what it was; I am forced 

to confess now, having no escape——”’ l 

= “No! There’s no way out of it, Mr. Wickfield, sir,” 
observed Uriah, ‘‘ when it’s got to this.” : 

‘that I did,” said Mr. Wickfield, glancing helplessly 
and distractedly at his partner, ‘‘ that I did doubt her, 

and think her wanting in her duty to you; and that I did 

sometimes, if I must say all, feel averse to Agnes being 

in such a familiar relation towards her, as to see what I 
Saw, or in my diseased theory fancied that I saw. I never 

mentioned this to anyone. I never meant it to be known 

to anyone. And though it is terrible to you to hear,” said 

Mr. Wickfield, quite subdued, “‘ if you knew how terrible 
it is to me to tell, you would feel compassion for me!’’ 

_ The Doctor, in the perfect goodness of his nature, put 
out his hand. Mr. Wickfield held it for a little while in 
his, with his head bowed down. 

“I am sure,” said Uriah, writhing himself into the 
silence like a conger-eel, ‘‘ that this is a subject full of 
, unpleasantness to everybody. But since we have got so 
far, I ought to take the liberty of mentioning that 

perfield has noticed it too.” 

turned upon him, and asked him how he dared refer to 


me! 

= “Oh! it’s very kind of you, Copperfield,” returned 
Uriah, undulating all over, ‘‘ and we all know what an 
amiable character yours is; but you know that the moment 
I spoke to you the other night, you knew what I meant. 
You know you knew what I meant, Copperfield. Don’t 
deny it! You deny it with the best intentions; but don’t 
do it, pe apse ll 

I saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor turned upon 
me for a moment, and I felt that the confession of my old 
Misgivings and remembrances was too plainly written in 
my to be overlooked. It was of no use raging. I could 
‘not undo that. Say what I would, I could not unsay it. 
_ We were silent again, and remained so, until the Doctor 
fose and walked twice or thrice across the room. Presently 
he returned to where his chair stood; and, leaning on the 
hack of it, and occasionally putting his handkerchief to his 
tyes, with a simple honesty that did him more honour, to 
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my: i g, than any disguise he could have affecte 
said— aa 

‘‘T have been much to blame. I believe I have be 
very much to blame. I have exposed one whom I hok 
my heart, to trials and aspersions—I call them aspersi 
even to have been conceived in anybody’s inmost min 
of which she never, but for me, could have been 
object.”’ 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to 
sympathy. : 

‘“ Of which my Annie,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ never, I 
for me, could have been the object. Gentlemen, I am ¢ 
now, as you know; I do not feel, to-night, that I have mt 
to live for. But my life—my Life—upon the truth ¢ 
honour of the dear lady who has been the subject of i 
conversation !’’ 

I do not think that the best embodiment of chivalry, 
realisation of the handsomest and most romantic figt 
ever imagined by painter, could have said this, wit 
more impressive and affecting dignity than the plain 
Doctor did. 

“ But I am not prepared,” he went on, ‘‘ to deny—f 
haps I may have been, without knowing it, in some deg 
prepared to admit—that I may have unwittingly ensnat 
that lady into an unhappy marriage. I am a man qi 
unaccustomed to observe; and I cannot but believe th 
the observation of several people, of different ages i 
positions, all too plainly tending in one direction (and tł 
so natural), is better than mine.” 

I had often admired, as I have elsewhere described, ] 
benignant manner towards his youthful wife; but the 
spectful tenderness he manifested in every reference to 
on this occasion, and the almost reverential manne 
which he put away from him the lightest doubt of het 
tegrity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond description. 

“ I married that lady,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ when $ 
was extremely young. I took her to myself when 
character was scarcely formed. So far as it was develo 
it had been my happiness to form it. I knew her fa 
well. I knew her well. I had taught her what I co 
for the love of all her beautiful and virtuous quali 
If I did her wrong; as I fear I did, in taking adva 
(but I never meant it) of her gratitude and her affect 
I ask pardon of that lady, in my heart!” — A 
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__ He walked across the room, and came back to the same 
ong holding the chair with a grasp that trembled, like 
his subdued voice, in its earnestness. 
-~ “ I regarded myself as a refuge, for her, from the 
_ dangers and vicissitudes of life. I persuaded myself that, 
unequal asia jE we were in years, she would live tranquilly 
_ and contentedly with me. I did not shut out of my con- 
_ gideration the time when I should leave her free, and 
still young and still beautiful, but with her judgment 
more matured—no, gentlemen—upon my truth!” . 
His homely figure seemed to be lightened up by his 
_ fidelity and generosity. Every word he uttered had a 
_ force that no other grace could have imparted to it. 
_ ** My life with this lady has been very happy. Until 
_ to-night, I have had uninterrupted occasion to bless the 
| Se which I did her great injustice.” 
= His voice, more and more faltering in the utterance of 
_ these words, stopped for a few moments; then he went on— 
'  ‘* Once awakened from my dream—I have been a poor 
dreamer, in one way or other, all my life—I see how 
_ natural it is that she should have some regretful feeling 
_ towards her old companion and her equal. That she 
' does regard him with some innocent regret, with some 
*blameless thoughts of what might have been, but 
for me, is, I fear, too true. Much that I have seen, 
» but not noted, has come back upon me with new meaning, 
during this last trying hour. But, beyond this, gentlemen, 
the dear lady’s name never must be coupled with a word, 
a breath, of doubt.’’ 
For a little while, his eye kindled and his voice was 
; for a little while he was again silent. Presently, 
proceeded as before— 
“ It only remains for me, to bear the knowledge of the 
p iness I have occasioned, as submissively as I can. 
is she who should reproach; not I. To save her from 
megan cruel misconstruction, that even my 
\ ds have not been able to avoid, becomes my duty. The 
More retired we live, the better I shall discharge it. And 
when the time comes—may it come soon, if it be His 
merciful pone !—when my death shall release her from 
'onstraint, I shall close my eyes upon her honoured face, 
with unbounded confidence and love; and leave her, with 
io sorrow then, to happier and brighter days.” 
I could not see him for the tears which his earnestness 
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and goodness, so adorned by, and so adorning, the perf 
simplicity of his manner, brought into my eyes. He 
moved to the door, when he added— | a 
‘‘ Gentlemen, I have shown you my heart. I am 
you will respect it. What we said to-night is nev 
be said more. Wickfield, give me an old friend’s 
upstairs !’’ re 
Mr. Wickfield hastened to him. Without interche 
a word they went slowly out of the room together, U 
looking after them. E 
‘“ Well, Master Copperfield !”’ said Uriah, meekly turn 
to me. .‘‘ The thing hasn’t took quite the turn that mi 
have been expected, for the old Scholar—what an ex 
lent man !—is as blind as a brickbat; but this family’s 
of the cart, I think!” al 
I needed but the sound of his voice to be so ma 
enraged as I never was before, and never have D 
since. a 
“ You villain,” said I, ‘‘ what do you mean by enti 
ping me into your schemes? How dare you appeal to 
just now, you false rascal, as if we had been in discus: 
together?” — 
As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in- 
stealthy exultation of his face, what I already so pla 
knew; I mean that he forced his confidence upon me, 
pressly to make me miserable, and had set a deliber 
trap for me in this very matter; that I couldn’t bear 
The whole of his lank cheek was invitingly before 1 
and I struck it with my open hand with that force t 
my fingers tingled as if I had burnt them. a 
He caught the hand in his, and we stood, in that ¢ 
nection, looking at each other. We stood so, a long ti 
long enough for me to see the white marks of my fing 
ca out of the deep red of his cheek, and leave it a deep 
red. er 
‘“ Copperfield,’’ he said at length, in a breathless vo | 
‘“have you taken leave of your senses?”’ | Ei 
‘“T have taken leave of: you,” said I, wresting my hat 
away. ‘‘ You dog, I’ll know no more of you.” o 
“ Won’t you?” said he, constrained by the pain of b 
cheek to put his hand there. ‘‘ Perhaps you won’t be ab 
to help it. Isn’t this ungrateful of you, now?”’ || 
‘‘T have shown you often enough,” said I, ‘* that 
despise you. I have shown you now, more plainly, th 
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Ido. Why should I dread your doing your worst to all 
about you? What else do you ever do?’’ 

_ He perfectly understood this allusion to the considera- 
tions that had hitherto restrained me in my communica- 
tions with him. I rather think that neither the blow, nor 
he allusion, would have escaped me, but for the assur- 
ance I had had from Agnes that night. It is no matter. 


ý perfield,’’ he said, removing his hand from his 
Cheek, “ you have always gone against me. I know you 
_ always used to be against me at Mr. Wickfield’s.’’ 

= * You may think what you like,” said I, still in a 
towering rage. ‘‘If it is not true, so much the worthier 


E “And yet I always liked you, Copperfield !’’ he rejoined. 
_I deigned to make him no reply; and, taking up my hat, 
was going out to bed, when he came between me and the 


i ** Copperfield,” he said, ‘‘ there must be two parties to 
; a quarrel. I won’t be one.” 

‘ You may go to the devil!” said I. 

* “ Don’t say that!” he replied. ‘‘ I know you’ll be sorry 
_ afterwards. How can you make yourself so inferior to me, 
as to show such a bad spirit? But I forgive you.’’ 

_ ‘* You forgive me!” I repeated disdainfully. 

| ‘I do, and you can’t help yourself,” replied Uriah. 
|" To think of your going and attacking me, that have 
‘always been a friend to you! But there can’t be a quarrel 
in: two parties, and I won’t be one. I will be a 
friend to you, in spite of you. So now you know what 
| you've got to expect.” 

_ The necessity of carrying on this dialogue (his part in 
which was very slow; mine very quick) in a low tone, 
that the house might not be disturbed at an unseasonable 
, did not improve my temper; though my passion 
Was cooling down. Merely telling him that I should ex- 
‘pect from him what I always had expected, and had never 
yet been disappointed in, I opened the door upon him, 
as if he had been a great walnut put there to be cracked, 
“and went out of the house. But he slept out of the house 
too, at his mother’s lodging: and before I had gone many 
red yards, came up with me. 
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‘* You know, Copperfield,’’ he said, in my ear (I 
not turn my head), “‘ you’re in quite a wrong posit 
which I felt to be true, and that made me chafe 
more; ‘‘ you can’t make this a brave thing, and you 
help be forgiven. I don’t intend to mention it to mot 
nor to any living soul. I’m determined to forgive 
But I do wonder that you should lift your hand ag: 
a person that you knew to be so umble!” n 

I felt only less mean than he. He knew me be 
than I knew myself. If he had retorted, or openly e 
perated me, it would have been a relief and a justificati 
but he had put me on a slow fire, on which I lay torm n 
half the night. $ 

In the morning, when I came out, the early chu 
bell was ringing, and he was walking up and down w 
his mother. He addressed me as if nothing had happen 
and I could do no less than reply. I had struck } 
hard enough to give him the toothache, I suppose, 
all events his face was tied up in a black silk handi 
chief, which, with his hat perched on the top of it, 
far from improving his appearance. I heard that he w 
to a dentist’s in London on the Monday morning, and! 
a tooth out. I hope it was a double one. S] 

The Doctor gave out that he was not quite well; ¢ 
remained alone, for a considerable part of every € 
during the remainder of the visit. Agnes and her fat 
had been gone a week, before we resumed our us 
work. On the day preceding its resumption, the Doc 
gave me with his own hands a folded note not seale 
{t was addressed to myself; and laid an injunction 
me, in a few affectionate words, never to refer to 
subject of that evening. I had confided it to my au 
but to no one else. It was not a subject I could disc 
with Agnes, and Agnes certainly had not the least sū 
picion of what had passed. K 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. Sever 
weeks elapsed before I saw the least change in her. ~ 
came on slowly, like a cloud when there is no wind. / 
first, she seemed to wonder at the gentle compassic 
with which the Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish th 
she should have her mother with her, to relieve the dt 
monotony of her life. Often, when we were at wi 
and she was sitting by, I would see her pausing af 
looking at him with that memorable face. Afterwards, 
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sometimes observed her rise, with her eyes full of tears, 
and go out of the room. Gradually, an mory shadow 

fell upon her beauty, and deepened every day. Mrs. 
_Markleham was a regular inmate of the cottage then; 

but she talked and talked, and saw nothing. 

___ As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine in the 
_ Doctor’s house, the Doctor became older in appearance, 
k and more grave; but the sweetness of his temper, the 
eaa kindness of his manner, and his benevolent solici- 
* de for her, if they were capable ‘of any increase, were 
increased. I saw him once, early in the morning of her 
_ birthday, when she came to sit in the window while we 
were at work (which she had always done, but now began 
_ to do with a timid and uncertain air that I thought very 
touching), take her forehead between his hands, kiss it, 
and go hurriedly away, too much moved to remain. I 
saw her stand where he had left her, like a statue: and 
_ then bend down her head, and clasp her hands, and weep, 
_I cannot say how sorrowfully. 

Sometimes, after that, I fancied that she tried to speak 
even to me, in intervals when we were left alone. But 
she never uttered a word. The Doctor always had some 
, new project for her participating in amusements away 
from home, with her mother; and Mrs. Markleham, who 
was very fond of amusements, and very easily dissatisfied 
with anything else, entered into them with great good- 
will, and was loud in her commendations. But Annie, in 
a spiritless unhappy way, only went whither she was led, 

seemed to have no care for anything. 

= I did not know what to think. Neither did my aunt; 
who must have walked, at various times, a hundred miles 
in her uncertainty. What was strangest of all was, that 
‘the only real relief which seemed to make its way into 
i secret region of this domestic unhappiness, made its 
Way there in the person of Mr. Dick. 

5 at his thoughts were on the subject, or what his 
Observation was, I am as unable to explain, as I daresay 
he would have been to assist me in the task. But, as 
I have recorded in the narrative of my school-days, 
his veneration for the Doctor was unbounded; and there 
is a subtlety of perception in real attachment, even when 
it is borne tow man by one of the lower animals, which 
leaves the highest intellect behind. To this mind of the 
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heart, if I may call it so, in Mr. Dick, some bright ray ¢ 
the truth shot straight. i E. 

He had proudly resumed his Taer in many of! 

are hours, of walking up and down the garden wi 

e Doctor; as he had been accustomed to pace up @ 
down The Doctor’s Walk at Canterbury. But matt 
were no sooner in this state, than he devoted all his spi 
time (and got up earlier to make it more) to these p 
ambulations. If he had never been so happy as when t 
Doctor read that marvellous performance, the Dictionar 
to him; he was now quite miserable unless the Doct 
pulled it out of his pocket, and began. When the Doct 
and I were engaged, he now fell into the custom 
walking up and down with Mrs. Strong, and helping 
to trim her favourite flowers, or weed the beds. I da 
say he rarely spoke a dozen words in an hour: but 
quiet interest, and his wistful face, found immediate | 
sponse in both their breasts; each knew that the other lik 
him, and that he loved both; and he became what no i 
else could be—a link between them. 4 

When I think of him, with his impenetrably wise fa 
walking up and down with the Doctor, delighted to 
battered by the hard words in the Dictionary; wh 
think of him carrying huge watering-pots after Ani 
kneeling down, in very paws of gloves, at patient mi 
scopic work among the little leaves; expressing as” 
philosopher could have expressed, in everything he ¢ 
a delicate desire to be her friend; showering sympat 
trustfulness, and affection, out of every hole in @ 
watering-pot; when I think of him never wandering 
that better mind of his to which unhappiness addres 
itself, never bringing the unfortunate King Charles im 
the garden, never wavering in his grateful service, nei 
diverted from his knowledge that there was somett 
wrong, or from his wish to set it right—I really f 
almost ashamed of having known that he was not qui 
in his wits, taking account of the utmost I have do 
with mine. 

‘* Nobody but myself, Trot, knows what that man 1$ 
my aunt would proudly remark, when we conversed abo 
it. “ Dick will distinguish himself yet!” | 

I must refer to one other topic before I close this chap 
While the visit at the Doctor’s was still in progres 
observed that the postman brought two or three lett 
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| pey morning for Uriah Heep, who remained at Highgate 

until the rest went back, it being a leisure time; and that 

these were always directed in a business-like manner by 
Mr. Micawber, who now assumed a round legal hand. 
I was glad to infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. 
_Micawber was doing well; and consequently was much 
_ surprised to receive, about this time, the following letter 
from his amiable wife :— 


““ CANTERBURY, Monday Evening. . 
__ * You will doubtless be surprised, ny dear Mr. Copper- 
field, to receive this communication. Still more so, by its 
contents. Still more so by the stipulation of implicit con- 
“fidence which I beg to impose. But my feelings as 
a wife and mother require relief; and as I do not wish 
“to consult my family (already obnoxious to the feelings of 
Mr. Micawber), I know no one of whom I can better ask 
advice than my friend and former lodger. 

ie “ You may be aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that 
between myself and Mr. Micawber (whom I will never | 
_ desert), there has always been preserved a spirit of mutual 
confidence. Mr. Micawber may have occasionally given a 
| bill without consulting me, or he may have misled me as 
*to the period when that obligation would become due. 
This has actually happened. But, in general, Mr. Micaw- 
ber has had no secrets from the bosom of affection—I 
allude to his wife—and has invariably, on our retirement 
| to rest, recalled the events of the day. 

_ .“ You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. Copperfield, 
what the poignancy of my feelings must be, when I inform 
you that Mr. Micawber is entirely changed. He is re- 
Served. He is secret. His life is a mystery to the part- 


ñer of his joys and sorrows—I again allude to his wife— 
and if I should assure you that beyond knowing that it is 
ssed from morning till night at the office, I now know less 
it than I do of the man in the south, connected with 
w mouth the thoughtless children repeat an idle tale 
Tespecting cold plum porridge, I should adopt a popular 
acy to express an actual fact. 

~ “ But this is not all. Mr. Micawber is morose. He is 
| Severe. He is estranged from our eldest son and daughter, 
ae has no pride in his twins, he looks with an eye of 
@oldness even on the unoffending stranger who last became 
ā member of our circle. The pecuniary means of meeting 
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our expenses, kept down to the utmost farthing, are 
tained from him with great difficulty, and even u 
fearful threats that he will Settle himself (the exact 
pression); and he inexorably refuses to give any explan 
whatever of this distracting policy. a 
‘“ This is hard to bear. This is heart-b . 2 
will advise me, knowing my feeble powers such as 
are, how you think it will be best to exert them 
dilemma so unwonted, you will add another friendly 
gation to the many you have already rendered me. V 
loves from the children, and a smile from the hap 
unconscious stranger, I remain, dear Mr. Copperfield, 
. “ Your afflicted, R 
“ EMMA MICAWBER. 


I did not feel justified in giving a wife of Mrs. Mic 
ber’s experience any other recommendation, than 1 
she should to reclaim Mr. Micawber by patience 
kindness (as I knew she would in any case); but the le 
set me thinking about him very much. a 


CHAPTER XLIII 
ANOTHER RETROSPECT 


NCE again, let me pause upon a memorable pei 
Q: my life. Let me stand aside, to see the phant 
of those days go by me, accompanying the shai 

of myself, in dim procession. 4 
Weeks, months, seasons pass along. They seem l 
more than a summer day and a winter evening. Now, 
Common where I walk with Dora is all in bloom, a 
of bright gold; and now the unseen heather lies in mow 
and bunches underneath a covering of snow. In a bre 
the river that flows through our Sunday walks is spark 
in the summer sun, is ruffled by the winter wind; 
thickened with drifting heaps of ice. Faster than 
river ran towards the sea, it flashes, darkens, and 
away. 4 
Not a thread changes, in the house of the two little bit 
like ladies. The clock ticks over the fireplace, the weatit 
glass hangs in the hall. Neither clock nor weather-gla 
is ever right; but we believe in both, devoutly. 
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__I have come legally to man’s estate. I have attained 
the dignity of twenty-one. But this is a sort of dignity 
that aay be thrust upon one. Let me think what I have 
achieved. 
_. Ihave tamed that savage stenographic mystery. I make 
_ @ respectable income by it. I am in high repute for my 
_ accomplishment in all pertaining to the art, and am joined 
_ with eleven others in reporting the debates in Parliament 
_ for a Morning newspaper. Night after night, I record pre- 
_ dictions that never come to pass, professions that are 
never fulfilled, explanations that are only meant to mys- 
tify. I wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate 
female, is always before me, like a trussed fowl: skewered 
through and through with office-pens, and bound hand 
_and foot with red tape. I am sufficiently behind the 
Scenes to know the worth of political life. I am quite an 
Infidel about it, and shall never be converted. 
_ My dear old Traddles has tried his hand at the same 
pursuit, but it is not in Traddles’s way. He is perfectly 
good-humoured respecting his failure, and reminds me 
_that he always did consider himself slow. He has occa- 
sional employment on the same newspaper, in getting up 
_ the facts of dry subjects, to be written about and em- 
"bellished by more fertile minds. He is called to the bar: 
and with admirable industry and self-denial has scraped 
another hundred pounds together, to fee a Conveyancer 
‘whose chambers he attends. A great deal of very hot 
"i ine was consumed at his call; and, considering the 
rare I should think the Inner Temple must have made 
t by it. 
~ I have come out in another way. I have taken with 
tear and trembling to authorship. I wrote a little some- 


“thing in secret, and sent it to a magazine, and it was 
| published in the magazine. Since then, I have taken heart 
write a good many trifling pieces. Now, I am regularly 
Paid for them. Altogether I am well off; when I tell my 
Mncome on the fingers of my left hand, I pass the third 
Winger and take in the fourth to the middle joint. 
e have removed, from Buckingham Street, to a 
Pleasant little cottage very near the one I looked at, when 
my enthusiasm first came on. My aunt, however (who 
Ras sold the house at Dover, to good advantage), is not 
Going to remain here, but intends removing herself to a 
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still more tiny cottage close at hand. What does t 
portend? My marriage? Yes! } 
Yes! Iam going to be married to Dora! Miss Lavini 
and Miss Clarissa have given their consent; and if e 
canary birds were in a flutter, they are. Miss Lavinia 
self-charged with the superintendence of my darlin 
wardrobe, is constantly cutting out brown paper cuirasse: 
and differing in opinion from a highly respectable youi 
man, with a long bundle, and a yard measure under 
arm. A dressmaker, always stabbed in the breast with 
needle and thread, boards and lodges in the house; a 
seems to me, eating, drinking, or sleeping, never to tal 
her thimble off. They make a lay figure of my dear. Ih 
are always sending for her to come and try something ot 
We can’t be happy together for five minutes in the evel 
ing, but some intrusive female knocks at the door, al 
says, ‘‘ Oh, if you please, Miss Dora, would you st 


Ly 
+ 


Miss Clarissa and my aunt roam all over London, 1 
find out articles of furniture for Dora and me to look 


frightened. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and fa ls 1 
work immediately. Her department appears to be 1 
clean everything over and over again. She rubs evef 
thing that can be rubbed, until it shines, like her V 
honest forehead, with perpetual friction. And now it i 
that I begin to see her solitary brother passing throug 
the dark streets at night, and looking, as he goes, & mor 
the wandering faces. I never speak to him at such 
hour. I know too well, as his grave figure passes onwaf 
what he seeks, and what he dreads. 7 

Why does Traddles look so important when he cal 
upon me this afternoon in the Commons—where: I st 
eccasionally attend, for form’s sake, when I have tin 6 
The realisation of my boyish day-dreams is at hand. 
am going to take out the licence. . sd 

It is a little document to do so much; and Traddles c€ 
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templates it, as it lies upon my desk, half in admiration, 
in awe. There are the names, in the sweet old 
| connection, David Copperfield and Dora Spen- 
low; and there, in the corner, is that Parental Institution, 
the Stamp Office, which is so benignantly interested in 
the various transactions of human life, looking down upon 
our Union; and there is the Archbishop of Canterbury 
evoking a blessing on us in print, and doing it as cheap 
as could possibly be expected. 

__ Nevertheless, I am in a dream, a flustered, happy, 
hurried dream. I can’t believe that it is going to be; and 
yet I can’t believe but that everyone I pass in the street 
must have some kind of perception that I am to be mar- 
ried the day after to-morrow. The Surrogate knows me, 
when I go down to be sworn; and disposes of me easily, as 
if there were a Masonic understanding between us. 
Traddles is not at all wanted, but is in attendance as my 

_ general backer. 

“I hope the next time you come here, my dear fellow,” 
I say to Traddles, ‘‘ it will be on the same errand for 
yourself. And I hope it will be soon.” 

7 “ Thank you for your good wishes, my dear Copper- 

, field,” he replied. ‘“I hope so too. It’s a satisfaction to 
know that she’ll wait for me any length of time, and that 

_ she really is the dearest girl s: 

“When are you to meet her at the coach?” I ask. 

“ At seven,” says Traddles, looking at his plain old 
Silver watch—the very watch he once took a wheel out of 
at school, to make a water-mill. ‘‘ That is about Miss 
Wickfield’s time, is it not?” 

‘ A little earlier. Her time is half-past eight.” 

“I assure you, my dear boy,” says Traddles, “ I am 
almost as pleased as if I were going to be married myself, 
to think that this event is coming to such a happy ter- 
mination. And really the great friendship and considera- 
tion of personally associating Sophy with the joyful 
occasion, and inviting her to be a bridesmaid in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Wickfield, demands my warmest thanks. 
I am extremely sensible of it.” 

I hear him, and shake hands with him; and we talk, 
and walk, and dine, and so on; but I don’t believe it. 
Nothing is real. 

Sophy arrives at the house of Dora’s aunts in due course. 
She has the most agreeable of faces—not absolutely beauti- 
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ful, but extraordinarily pleasant—and is one of the m 
genial, unaffected, frank, engaging creatures I have í 
seen. Traddles presents her to us with great pride; 
rubs his hands for ten minutes by the clock, with € 
individual hair upon his head standing on tiptoe, wh 
congratulate him in a corner on his choice. oF 

I have brought Agnes from the Canterbury coach, 
her cheerful and beautiful face is among us for the se 
time. Agnes has a great liking for iraddles, and | 
capital to see them meet, and to observe the glor 
Traddles as he commends the dearest girl in the worl 
her acquaintance. l ; 

Still I don’t believe it. We have a delightful eve 
and are supremely happy; but I don’t believe it y 
can’t collect myself. I can’t check off my happiness 4 
takes place. I feel in a misty and unsettled kind of st 
as if Í had got up very early in the morning a weel 
two ago, and had never been to bed since. I can’t m 
out when yesterday was. I seem to have been cart 
the licence about, in my pocket, many months. ~~ 

Next day, too—when we all go in a flock to see 
house—our house—Dora’s and mine—I am quite un 
to regard myself as its master. I seem to be there, 
permission of somebody else. I half expect the real mai 
to come home presently, and say he is glad to see 
Such a beautiful little house as it is, with everythin) 
bright and new; with the flowers on the carpets lool 
as if freshly gathered, and the green leaves on the pa 
as if they had just come out; with the spotless mi 
curtains, and the blushing rose-coloured furniture, ~ 
Dora’s garden hat with the blue ribbon—do I remem 
now, how I loved her in such another hat when I: 
knew her!—already hanging on its little peg; the gu 
case quite at home on its heels in a corner; and eve vk 
tumbling over Jip’s Pagoda, which is much too big for 
establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the 
of it, and I steal into the usual room before going ai 
Dora is not there. I suppose they have not done try# 
on yet. Miss Lavinia peeps in, and tells me mysterious 
that she will not be long. She is rather long, not 
standing; but by and by I hear a rustling at the dof 
and someone taps. | i | 

¥ say, ‘‘ Come in!” but someone taps again. 
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I go to the door, wondering who it is; there, I meet 
a pair of bright eyes, and a blushing face; they are Dora’s 
eyes and face, and Miss Lavinia has dressed her in to- 
morrow’s dress, bonnet, and all, for me to see. I take my 
little wife to my heart; and Miss Lavinia gives a little 
scream because I tumble the bonnet, and Dora laughs 
and cries at once, because I am so pleased; and I believe 
it less than ever. ) 

‘“ Do you think it pretty, Doady?’’ says Dora. 

Pretty! I should rather think I did. 

E. And are you sure you like me very much?” says 
a. 

The topic is fraught with such danger to the bonnet, 
that Miss Lavinia gives another little scream, and begs 
me to understand that Dora is only to be looked at, and 
on no account to be touched. So Dora stands in a delight- 

ful state of confusion for a minute or two, to be admired; 
and then takes off her bonnet—looking so natural without 
it!—and runs away with it in her hand; and comes danc- 
ing down again in her own familiar dress, and asks Jip if 
I have got a beautiful little wife, and whether he’ll forgive 
her for being married, and kneels down to make hi 
stand — the cookery-book for the last time in her 
single life 


go home, more incredulous than ever, to a lodging 
that I have hard by; and get up very early in the morn- 
ing, to ride to the Highgate road and fetch my aunt. 
{ have never seen my aunt in such state. She is dressed 
in lavender-coloured silk, and has a white bonnet on, and 
is amazing. Janet has dressed her, and is there to look 
at me. Peggotty is ready to go to church, intending to 
behold the ceremony from the gallery. Mr. Dick, who is 
to give my darling to me at the altar, has had his hair 
curled. Traddles, whom I have taken up by appointment 
at the turnpike, presents a dazzling combination of cream 
colour and light blue; and both he and Mr. Dick have a 
general effect about them of being all gloves. 
= No doubt I see this, because I know it is so; but I am 

ay, and seem to see nothing. Nor do I believe any- 
thing whatever. Still, as we drive along in an open car- 
e, this fairy marriage is real enough to fill me with a 
t of paean a pity for the unfortunate people who 
e no part in it, but are sweeping out the shops, and 
g to their daily occupations 
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My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. Whi 
we stop a little way short of the church, to put do 
Peggotty, whom we have brought on the box, she gi 
it a squeeze, and me a kiss. ‘a 
_ “ God bless you, Trot! My own boy never cou 
dearer. I think of poor dear Baby this morning.” 
‘© So do I. And of all I owe to you, dear aunt.” 
“ Tut, child!’’ says my aunt; and gives her hand 
overflowing cordiality to Traddles, who then gives hi 
Mr. Dick, who then gives his to me, who then gives 
to Traddles, and then we come to the church door. — 
The church is calm,enough, I am sure; but it mi 
be a steam-power loom in full action, for any sedati 
effect it has on me. I am too far gone for that. 
The rest is all a more or less incoherent dream. 
A dream of their coming in with Dora; of the p 
opener arranging us, like a drill-sergeant, before the al 
rails; of my wondering, even then, why pew-openers mi 
always be the most disagreeable females procurable, a 
whether there is any religious dread of a disastrous in 
tion of good-humour which renders it indispensable to’ 
those vessels of vinegar upon the road to Heaven. — 
Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a few bo 
men and some other people strolling in; of an anci 
mariner behind me, strongly flavouring the church w 
rum; of the service beginning in a deep voice, and our 
being very attentive. 
Of Miss Lavinia, who acts as semi-auxiliary bridesma 
being the first to cry, and of her doing homage (as I t 
it) to the memory of Pidger, in sobs; of Miss Clar 
applying a smelling-bottle; of Agnes taking care of De 
of my aunt endeavouring to represent herself as a me 
of sternness, with tears rolling down her face; of li 
Dora trembling very much, and making her responses 
faint whispers. 
Of our kneeling down together, side by side; of Dora 
trembling less and less, but always clasping Agnes by 
hand; of the service being got through, quietly @ 
gravely; of our all looking at each other in an April sta 
of smiles and tears, when it is over; of my young Wi 
being hysterical in the vestry, and crying for her po 
papa, he: dear papa. zig E 
Of her soon cheering up again, and our signing # 
register all round. Of my going into the gallery for He 
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gotty to bring her to sign it; of Peggotty’s hugging me in 

a corner, and telling me she saw my own dear mother 

married; of its beimg over, and our going away. 

Of my walking so proudly and lovingly down the aisle 
with my sweet wife upon my arm, through a mist of 
half-seen people, pulpits, monuments, pews, fonts, organs, 
and church windows, in which there flutter faint airs of 
association with my childish church at home, so long ago. 

Of their TAONE: as we pass, what a youthful couple 
we are, and what a pretty little wife she is. Of our all 
being so merry and talkative in the carriage going back. 
Of Sophy telling us that when she saw Traddles (whom I 
had entrusted with the licence) asked for it, she almost 
fainted, having been convinced that he would contrive 
to lose it, or to have his pocket picked. Of apn laugh- 

_ing gaily; and of Dora being so fond of Agnes that she will 
not be separated from her, but still keeps her hand. 

_ Of there being a breakfast, with abundance of things, 
pretty and substantial, to eat and drink, whereof I par- 
take, as I should do in any other dream, without the least 
perception of their flavour; eating and drinking, as I may 
say, nothing but love and marriage, and no more believing 
in the viands than in anything else. 

* Of my making a speech in the same dreamy fashion, 
without having an idea of what I want to say, beyond 
such as may be comprehended in the full conviction that 
I haven’t said it. our being very sociably and simply 
happy (always in a dream though); and of Jip’s having 
wedding-cake, and its not agreeing with him afterwards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, and of 
Dora’s going away to change her dress. Of my aunt and 
Miss Clarissa remaining with us; and our walking in the 
ee: and my aunt, who has made quite a speech at 

eakfast touching Dora’s aunts, being mightily amused 
with herself, but a little proud of it too. 

Of Dora’s being ready, and of Miss Lavinia’s hovering 
about her, loath to lose the pretty toy that has given her 
$0 much pleasant occupation. Of Dora’s making a long 
series of surprised discoveries that she has forgotten all 
sorts of little things; and of everybody’s running every- 
where to fetch them. 

Of their all closing about Dora, when at last she begins 
say good-bye, looking, with their bright colours and 
bons, like a bed of flowers. Of my darling being almost 
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Of my wanting to Jip o is to go along ¥ 
us), and Dora’s saying, No, t she must carry hi 
else he’ll think she don’t like him any more, now she 
married, and will break his heart. our ng, ar 
arm, and Dora stopping and looking back, sayi 
“Tf I have ever been cross or ungrateful to anyk 
don’t remember it!’’ and bursting into tears. — 3 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going av 
once more. Of her once more stopping, and looking ba 
and hurrying to Agnes, and giving Agnes, above all 
others, her last kisses and farewells. on 

We drive away together, and I awake from the drez 
I believe it at last. It is my dear, dear, little wife be: 
me, whom I love so well! y 

“ Are you happy now, you foolish boy?” says De 
“and sure you don’t repent?” 4 

I have stood aside to see the phantoms of those d 
go by me. They are gone, and I resume the journey 
my story. 


CHAPTER XLIV 


OUR HOUSEKEEPING 


being over, and the bridesmaids gone home, whel 

found myself sitting down in my own small house wi 
Dora; quite thrown out of employment, as I may say, 
the respect of the delicious old occupation of making I 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have I 
always there. It was so unaccountable not to be oblig 
to go out to see her, not to have any occasion to be t 
menting myself about her, not to have to write to Bi 
not to be scheming and devising opportunities of D 
alone with her. Sometimes of an evening, when I look 
up from my writing, and saw her seated opposite, I wot 
lean back in my chair, and think how queer it was @ 
there we were, alone together as a matter of cour 
nobody’s business any more—all the romance of out 
gagement put away upon a shelf to rust—no one to ple 
but one another—one another to please, for life. 


[e was a strange condition of things, the honeym 
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_ When there was a debate, and I was kept out very late, 
k seemed so strange to me, as I was walking home, to 
think that Dora was at home! It was such a wonderful 
thing, at first, to have her coming softly down to talk to 
me as I ate my supper. It was such a stupendous thing 
to know for certain that she put her hair in papers. It 
was altogether such an astonishing event to see her do it! 
= I doubt whether two young birds could have known 
4 about keeping house than I and my pretty Dora did. 
We had a servant, of course. She kept house for us. I 
have still a latent belief that she must have been Mrs. 
Crupp’s daughter in disguise, we had such an awful time 
of it with Mary Anne. 

= Her name was Paragon. Her nature was represented 
to us, when we engaged her, as being feebly expressed in 
her name. She had a written character, as large as a 
‘proclamation; and, according to this document, could do 
a ing of a domestic nature that ever I heard of, and 
a great many things that I never did hear of. She was a 
‘woman in the prime of life; of a severe countenance; and 
subject (particularly in the arms) to a sort of perpetual 
Measles or fiery rash. She had a cousin in the Life 
(Guards, with such long legs that he looked like the after- 
noon shadow of something else. His shell-jacket was as 
much too little for him as he was too big for the premises. 
He made the cottage smaller than it need have been, by 
being so very much out of proportion to it. Besides 
which, the walls were not thick, and whenever he passed 
the evening at our house, we always knew of it by hearing 
ome continual growl in the kitchen. 

~ Our treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am 
herefore willing to believe that she was in a fit when 
@ found her under the boiler; and that the deficient 
teaspoons were attributable to the dustman. 

_ But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. We felt our 
inexperience, and were unable to help ourselves. We 
should have been at her mercy, if she had had any; but 
he was a remorseless woman, and had none. She was the 
muse of our first little quarrel. 

| ** My dearest life,” I said one day to Dora, ‘‘ do you 
hink Mary Anne has any idea of time?”’ 

_“ Why, Doady?’”’ rna fir Dora, looking up innocently 
rom her drawing. 
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“ My love, because it’s five, and we were to have din 
at four.” a 3o0ae 
Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted that s 
thought it was too fast. TO 
R the contrary, my love,” said I, referring to- 
watch, ‘‘ it’s a few minutes too slow.” My: 
' My little wife came and sat upon my knee, to coax 
to be quiet, and drew a line with her ncil down 
middle of my nose; but I couldn’t dine off that, thoug! 
was very agreeable. i 
“Don’t you think, my dear,” said I, “it would 
better for you to remonstrate with Mary Anne?”’ 
‘‘ Oh, no, please! I couldn’t, Doady!’’ said Dora. 
“ Why not, my love?” I asked gently. | 
‘Oh, because I am such a little goose,” said D 
“ and she knows I am!” 
I thought this sentiment so incompatible with the est 
lishment of any system of check on,Mary Anne, thi 
frowned a little. 
“Oh, what ugly wrinkles in my bad boy’s forehea‘ 
said Dora, and still being on my knee, she traced th 
with her pencil; putting it to her rosy lips to make it m 
blacker, and working at my forehead with a quaint | 
mockery of being industrious, that quite delighted m 
spite of myself. 
‘“ There’s a good child,’’ said Dora, ““ it makes its 
so much prettier to laugh.” : 
‘* But, my love,” said I. 
‘“ No, no! please!” cried Dora, with a kiss, “ don’t 
a naughty Blue Beard! Don’t be serious!” | 
‘‘My precious wife,’ said I, <“ we must be seri 
sometimes. Come! Sit down on this chair, close bes 
me! Give me the pencil! There! Now let us talk § 
sibly. You know, dear ’’—what a little hand it was 
hold, and what a tiny wedding-ring it was to see! “3 
know, my love, it is not exactly comfortable to have 
go out without one’s dinner. Now, is it?” 
‘‘N—n—no!’’ replied Dora faintly. 
‘“ My love, how you tremble!” | 
‘“ Because I KNOW you’re going to scold me,” exclaim 
Dora, in a piteous voice 
‘“ My sweet, I am only going to reason.” - 
‘‘ Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding!’’ exclaim 
Dora, in despair. ‘‘ I didn’t marry to be reasoned Wi 
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ff you meant to reason with such a poor little thing as I 
am, you ought to have told me so, you cruel boy!” 

I tried to pacify Dora; but she turned away her face, 
and shook her curls from side to side, and said; ‘‘ You 
cruel, cruel boy!’’ so many times, that I really did not 
exactly know what to do; so I took a few turns up and 
down the room in my uncertainty, and came back again. 
a" Dora, my darling!” 

‘“ No, I am not your darling. Because you must be 
sorry that you married me, or else you wouldn’t reason 
with me!” returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of this 
charge that it gave me courage to be grave. 

“ Now, my own Dora,” said I, ‘‘ you are very childish, 
and are ing nonsense. You must remember, I am 
sure, that I was obliged to go out yesterday when dinner 
was half over; and that, the day before, I was made quite 
unwell being obliged to eat underdone veal in a hurry; 
to-day, I don’t dine at all—and I am afraid to say how 
long we waited for breakfast—and then the water didn’t 

. I don’t mean to reproach you, my dear, but this 
is not comfortable.” 
_ ~* Oh, you cruel, cruel boy, to say I am a disagreeable 
wife!” cried Dora. 
_ “ Now, my dear Dora, you must know that I never 
said that!’’ 
_“* You said I wasn’t comfortable!’’ said Dora. 

“ I said the housekeeping was not comfortable.” 

_** It’s exactly the same thing!” cried Dora. And she 
evidently thought so, for she wept most grievously. 
_I took another turn across the room, full of love for 
m wife, and distracted by self-accusatory inclina- 
as to knock my head against the door. I sat down 
, and said— 
I am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a great 
deal to learn. I am vas trying to show you, my dear, 
that you must—you really must ’’ (I was resolved not to 
give this up)—“ accustom yourself to look after Mary 
Anne. Likewise to act a little for yourself, and me.” 
“I wonder, I do, at your making such ungrateful 
peeches,”’ sobbed Dora. “ When you know that the 
bther day, when you said you would like a little bit of 
ish, I went out myself, milos and miles, and ordered ft, 
surprise you.” 
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“ And it was very kind of you, my own darung 
I. “I felt it so much that I wouldn’t on any ac 
have even mentioned that you bought a saln 
was too much for two. Or that it cost one pound s 
which was more than we can afford.” Ore 
‘You enjoyed it very much,” sobbed Dora. 
you said I was a Mouse.”’ | ~- 
“ And IIl say so again, my love,” I returned,- 
thousand times!” i ue 
But I had wounded Dora’s soft little heart, and 
was not to be comforted. She was so pathetic in 
sobbing and bewailing, that I felt as if I had said I d 
know what to hurt her. I was obliged to hurry awe 
was kept out late; and I felt all night such pangs o 
morse as made me miserable. I had the conscience € 
assassin, and was haunted by a vague sense of enorm 
wickedness. ‘= 
It was two or three hours past midnight when I 
home. I found my aunt in our house, sitting up for 
“ Is anything the matter, aunt?” said I, alarmed 
‘Nothing, Trot,’ she replied. ‘‘ Sit down, sit di 
Little Blossom has been rather out of spirits, and I 
been keeping her company. That’s all.” 
I leaned my head upon my hand; and felt more | 
and downcast, as I sat looking at the fire, than I c 
have supposed possible so soon after the fulfilmer 
my brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I happene 
meet my aunt’s eyes, which were resting on my i 
There was an anxious expression in them, but it cl 
directly. A 
“ I assure you, aunt,” said I, ‘‘ I have been quit 
happy myself all night, to think of Dora’s being so. $ 
I had no other intention than to speak to her tend 
and lovingly about our home affairs.”’ a 
My aunt nodded encouragement. E 
“You must have patience, Trot,” said she. p 
“ Of course. Heaven knows I don’t mean to 
unreasonable, aunt!’’ | | 
“ No, no,” said my aunt. ‘‘ But Little Blossom ~ 
very tender little blossom, and the wind must be ge 
with her.” i 
I tnanked my good aunt, in my heart, for her tend 
towards my wife; and I was sure that she knew I ¢ 


Pa 


“ Don’t you think, aunt,” said I, after some fur 


|, 
Ier | 
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_ contemplation of the fire, “ that you could advise and ? 
_ counsel Dora a little, for our mutual advantage, now and 


T 


Don’t ask me such a thing!” 


_ then?’”’ 


Eel 


“Trot,” returned my aunt, with some emotion, ‘‘ no! 


Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my eyes in 


_ surprise. 


rs 


‘“ I look back on my life, child,” said my aunt, “ and 
I think of some who are in their graves, with whom I 
might have been on kinder terms. If I judged harshly 


_ of other people’s mistakes in marriage, it may have been 


because I had bitter reason to judge harshly of my own. 
Let that pass. I have been a grumpy, frumpy, wayward 
sort of a woman, a good many years. I am still, and I 


_ always shall be. But you and I have done one another 


some good, Trot-—at all events, you have done me good, 
my dear; and division must not come between us, at this 


T time of day.” 


“ Division between us!” cried I. 
“ Child, child,” said my aunt, smoothing her dress, 
“ how soon it might come between us, or how unhappy 


_I might make our Little Blossom, if I meddled in any- 


thing, a prophet couldn’t say. I want our pet to like me, 
and be as gay as a butterfly. Remember your own home, 
in that second marriage; and never do both me and her 
the injury you have hinted at!’’ 

I comprehended, at once, that my aunt was right; and 
I comprehended the full extent of her generous feeling 
towards my dear wife. 

“These are early days, Trot,’’ she pursued, ‘ and 
Rome was not built in a day, nor in a year. You have 
chosen freely for yourself ’’; a cloud passed over her face 
for a moment, I thought; ‘‘ and you have chosen a very 
pretty and a very affectionate creature. It will be your 
duty, and it will be your pleasure too—of course I know 
that; I am not delivering a lecture—to estimate her (as 

you chose her) by the qualities she has, and not by the 
qualities she may not have. The latter you must develop 
in her, if you can. And if you cannot, child,’’ here my 
aunt rubbed her nose, ““ you must just accustom yourself 
to do without ‘em. But remember, my dear, your future 
is between you two. No one can assist you; you are to 
Work it out for yourselves. This is marriage, Trot; and 
x 
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Heaven bless you both in it, for a pair of babes in t 
wood as you are!”’ OES 5 AP Ti 
My aunt said this ina sprightly way, and gave me 
kiss to ratify the blessing. PORI DIAEA Er -T 
 “ Now,” said she, ‘‘ light my little lantern, and seė 
into my bandbox by the garden path”’; for there was 
communication between our cottages in that directio 
‘* Give Betsey Trotwood’s love to Blossom, when yi 
come back; and whatever you do, Trot, never dream 
setting Betsey up as a scarecrow, for if J ever saw her 
‘the glass, she’s quite grim enough and gaunt enough 
her private capacity!’ a 

With this my aunt tied her head up in a handkerchie 
with’ which she was accustomed to. make a bundle of it 
‘stich occasions, and I escorted her home. As she sto 
in her garden, holding up her little lantern to light 
back, I thought her observation of me had an anxi 
air again; but I was too much occupied in pondering i 
what she had said, and too much impressed—for the fi 
time, in reality—by the conviction that Dora and I h 
indeed to work out our future for ourselves, and that: 
one could assist us, to take much notice of it. 

Dora came stealing down in her little slippers to me 
me; now that I was alone; and cried upon my should 
and said I had been hard-hearted and she had be 
naughty; and I said much. the same thing in. effect, 
believe; and. we made it up, and agreed that. our $i 
little difference was to be our last, and that we were nev 
to have another if we lived a hundred years. i 

The next domestic trial we went through was the Ordé 
of Servants. Mary Anne’s cousin, deserted into our c@ 
hole, and was brought out, to our great amazement, Dy 
picket of his companions in arms, who took him aw 
handcuffed in a procession that covered our front gard 
with ignominy. This nerved me to get rid of Mary Anf 
who went so mildly, on receipt of wages, that I was st 
prised, until I found out about the teaspoons, and al 
about the little sums she had borrowed in my name 
the tradespeople without authority. After an interval 
Mrs. Kidgerbury—the oldest inhabitant of Kentish Tow 
I believe, who went out charing, but was too feeb e 
execute her conceptions of that'art—we found anoth 
treasure, who was one of the most amiable of women, D 
who generally made a point of falling either up or do 


E 
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the kitchen stairs with the tray, and almost always plunged 
into the parlour, as into a bath, with the tea-things. The 
ravages committed by this unfortunate rendering her dis- 
missal necessary, she was succeeded (with intervals of Mrs. 
Kidgerbury) by a long line of Incapables; terminating in 
a young person of genteel appearance, who went to Green- 
wich Fair in Dora’s bonnet. After whom I remember 
nothing but an average equality of failure. = © 
Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to cheat 
us. Our appearance in a shop was a signal for the damaged 


goods to be brought out immediately. If we bought a 


lobster, it was full of water. All our meat turned out to 
be tough, and there was hardly any crust to our loaves. 
In search of the principle on which joints ought to be 


_ roasted, to be roasted enough, and not too much, I myself 


referred to the Cookery Book, and found it there. estab- 
lished as the allowance of a quarter of an hour to every 
pound, and say a quarter over. But the principle alwavs 


_ failed us by some curious fatality, and we never could hit 


any medium between redness and cinders. 

I had reason to believe that in accomplishing these 
failures we incurred a far greater expense than if we had 
achieved a series of triumphs. It appeared to me, on 
looking over the tradesmen’s books, as if we might have 


_ kept the basement story paved with butter, such was the 


extensive scale of our consumption of that article. I don’t 
know whether the Excise returns of the period may have 
exhibited any increase in the demand for pepper; but. if 
our performances did not affect the market, I should say 
several families must have left off using it. And the most 
wonderful fact of all was, that we never had anything in 


the house. 


As to the washerwoman pawning the clothes, and com- 
ing in a state of penitent intoxication to apologise, I sup- 
pose that might have happened several times to anybody. 
Also the chimney on fire, the parish engine, and perjury 
on the part of the Beadle. But I apprehend that we were 

sonally unfortunate in engaging a servant with a taste 
cordials, who swelled our running account for porter 


at the public-house by such inexplicable items as 


“ Quartern rum shrub (Mrs. C.);’’ “ Half-quartern gin and 
Cloves (Mrs. C.);’’ ‘‘ Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. ety baad 
=the parentheses always referring to Dora, who was sup- 
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posed, it appeared on explanation, to have imbibed t 
whole of these refreshments. Sees 
One of our feats in the housekeeping way was a li 
‘dinner to Traddles. I met him in town, asked h 
to walk out with me that afternoon. He readily conse: 
ing, I wrote to Dora, saying I would bring him home. 
was pleasant weather, and on the road we made 
domestic happiness the theme of conversation. Tradd 
was very of it; and said that, picturing himself w 
such a home, and Sophy waiting and preparing for hi 
he could think of nothing wanting to complete his bli 
I could not have wished for a prettier little wife att 
opposite end of the ‘table, but I certainly could he 
wished, when we sat down, for a little more room. t 
not know how it was, but though there were only twc 
us, we were at once always cramped for room, 3 
had always room enough to lose everything in. I suspé 
it may have been because nothing had a place of its oi 
except Jip’s pagoda, which invariably blocked up the m 
thoroughfare. On the present occasion, Traddles wasi 
hemmed in by the pagoda, and the guitar-case, and Dora 
flower-painting, and my writing-table, that I had serio 
doubts of the possibility of his using his knife and fe 
but he protested, with his own good-humour, ‘‘ Oceans 
room, Copperfield! I assure you. Oceans!” 
There was another thing I could have wished, namel 
that Jip had never been encouraged to walk about © 
table-cloth during dinner. I began to think there 
something disorderly in his being there at all, even if 
had not been in the habit of putting his foot in the sa 
or the melted butter. On this occasion he seemed to thin 
he was introduced expressly to keep Traddles at bay; ai 
he barked at my old friend, and made short runs at t 
plate, with such undaunted pertinacity, that he may | 
said to have engrossed the conversation. x 
However, as I knew how tender-hearted my dear Do 
was, and how sensitive she would be to any slight up 
her favourite, I hinted no objection. For similar reaso 
I made no allusion to the skirmishing plates upon 4 
floor; or to the disreputable appearance of the cast 
which were all at sixes and sevens, and looked drunk; | 
to the further blockade of Traddles by wandering vég 
table dishes and jugs. I could not help wondering in 4 
own mind, as I contemplated the boiled leg of mutt 
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before me, previous to carving it, how it came to pass 
that our joints of meat were of such extraordinary shapes 
_—and whether our butcher contracted for all the deformed 
sheep that came into the world; but I kept my reflections 
to myself. 
= ** My love,” said I to Dora, ‘‘ what have you got in 
that dish?” 
_ I could not imagine why Dora had been making 
tempting little faces at me, as if she wanted to kiss me. 
_ “ Oysters, dear,” said Dora timidly. + sf 
_ ““ Was that your thought?” said I, delighted. 
~ “ Ye-yes, Doady,’’ said Dora. ~ 
“ There never was a happier one!’’ I exclaimed, laying 
down the carving-knife and fork. ‘‘ There is nothing 
Traddles likes so much!” 
__ “ Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora, “ and so I bought a 
beautiful little barrel of them, and the man said they were 
very good. But I—I am afraid there’s something the 
“Matter with them. They don’t seem right.’’ Here Dora 
‘shook her head, and diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 
__ “* They are only opened in both shells,’’ said I. ‘‘ Take 
the top one off, my love.” 
_ “* But it won’t come off,” said Dora, trying very hard, 
sand looking very much distressed. . 
=“ Do you know, Copperfield,” said Traddles, cheer- 
fully examining the dish, ‘‘ I think it is in consequence— 
they are capital oysters, but I think it is in consequence— 
of their never having been opened.” 
_ They never had been opened; and we had no oyster- 
Knives—and couldn’t have used them if we had: so we 
looked at the oysters and ate the mutton. At least we 
E as much of it as was done, and made up with capers. 
I had permitted him, I am satisfied that Traddles would 

have made a perfect savage of himself, and eaten a plate- 
ful of raw meat, to express enjoyment of the repast; but 
T would hear of no such immolation on the altar of 
endship, and we had a course of bacon instead; there 
h ing, by good fortune, to be cold bacon in the larder. 
_ My poor little wife was in such affliction when she 
; ght I should be annoyed, and in such a state of joy 
n she found I was not, that the discomfiture I had 
ued very soon vanished, and we passed a ha 
ng; Dora sitting with her arm on my chair while 
dies and I discussed a glass of wine, and taking every 
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cf me not to be a cruel, cross old boy. By and bys 
made tea for us; which it was so pretty to see her- 
as if she were busying herself with aset of d ‘st 
things, that I was not particular about the quality of 41 
beverage. Then Traddles and I played a game or two 
cribbage; and Dora singing to the guitar the while, 
seemed to me as if our courtship and marriage were 
tender dream of mine, and the night when I first listen 
to her voice were not yet over. B 
When Traddles went away, and I came back into t 
parlour from seeing him out, my wife planted her chi 
close to mine, and sat down by my side. A 
“ I am very sorry,” she said. ““ Will you try to tea 
me, Doady?’’ ae 
‘“ I must teach myself first, Dora,” said I. “I am 
bad as you, love.” l 
“ Ah! But you can learn,” she returned; “ and y 
are a clever, clever man!” 
‘* Nonsense, mouse!” said I. . 
“ I wish,” resumed my wife, after a long silence, “‘t 
I could have gone down into the country for a whole 
and lived’ with Agnes!” . 
Her hands were clasped upon my shoulder, and her ch 
rested on them, and her blue eyes looked quietly in 
mine. S 
«Why so?” I asked. 
‘ʻI think she might have improved me, and I thinl 
might have learnt from ker,” said Dora. 
“ All in good time, my love. Agnes has had her fatl 
to take care of for these many years, you should remeé 
ber. Even when she was quite a child, she was the Agii 
whom we know,” said I. 
“ Will you call me a name I want you to call mef 
inquired Dora, without moving. $ 
te What is it?” I asked with a smile. | 
“ It’s a stupid name,’’ she said, shaking her curls for 
moment. ‘‘ Child-wife.’’ . | 
I laughingly asked my child-wife what her fancy Wi 
in desiring to be so called? She answered without movin 
otherwise than as the arm I twined about her may H 
brought her blue eyes nearer to me— . are 
“I don’t mean; you silly fellow, that you should u 
the name, instead of Dora. I only mean that you shot 
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think of me that way. When you are going to be angry. 
with me, say to yourself ‘ it’s only my child-wife!’ When 
I am very disappointing, say, ‘I knew a long time ago 
that she would make but a child-wife!’ When you miss 
what I should like to be, and I think can never be, say; 
“ still my foolish child-wife loves me!’ For indeed I. do.’ 
-I had not been serious with her; having no idea, until 
now, that she was serious herself. But her. affectionate 
nature was so happy in what I now said to her with my 


whole heart, that her face became a laughing one before 


her glittering eyes were dry. She was soon my child-wife 


indeed; sitting down on the floor outside the. Chinese 
House, ringing all the little bells one after another, to 


l ares Jip for his recent bad behaviour; while Jip lay 


linking in the doorway ‘with his head out, even too lazy 
to be teased. . 
This appeal of Dora’s made a strong impression .on 


me. I look back on the time I write of; I invoke the 
innocent figure that I dearly loved, to come out from the 


mists and shadows of the past, and turn its gentle.head 


_ towards me once again; and I can still declare that this 


’ 


one little speech was cohstantly in my memory. I may 


not have used it to the best account; I was young and 


inexperienced; but I never turned a deaf ear to its artless 

pleading. | 
Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she was going to 

be a wonderful housekeeper. Accordingly, she polished 


the tablets, pointed the pencil, brought an immense 


account-book, carefully stitched up with a needle and 
thread all the leaves of the Cookery Book which Jip had 
torn, and made quite a desperate little attempt ‘‘ to be 
good,” as she called it. But the figures had the old ob- 
Stinate propensity—they would not add up. When she 
had entered two or three laborious items in the account- 
book, Jip would walk over the page, wagging his tail, and 
Smear them all out. 

Her own little right-hand middle finger got steeped to the 
very bone in ink; and I think that was the only decided 
result attained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when I was at home and at 
work—for I wrote a good deal now, and was beginning 
in a small way to be known as a writer—I would lay down 
my pen, and watch my child-wife trying to be good. First 
of all, she would bring out the immense account-book, and 
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lay it down upon the table, with a pes sigh. Then s 
would open it at the place where Jip made it illegi 
last night, and call Jip up, to look at his misdeeds. 1 
would occasion a diversion in Jip’s favour, and some i 
ing of his nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Then she would? 
Jip to lie down on the table instantly, “‘ like a lion’ 
which was one of his tricks, though I cannot say the lil 
ness was striking—and, if he were in an obedient humo 
he would obey. Then she would take up a pen, and be 
to write, and find a hair in it. Then she would - ze 
another pen, and begin to write, and find that it sp 
tered. Then she would take up another pen, and begin 
write, and say in a low'voice, ‘‘ Oh, it’s a talking pen, a 
will disturb Doady!’’ And then she would give it up as 
bad job, and put the account-book away, after pretendi 
to crush the lion with it. a 
Or, if she were in a very sedate and serious state 
mind, she would sit down with the tablets, and a lit 
basket of bills and other documents, which looked mi 
like curl-papers than anything else, and endeavour to 
some result out of them. After severely comparing ¢ 
with. another, and making entries on the tablets, a 
blotting them out, and counting all the fingers of her I 
hand over and over again, backwards and forwards, 
would be so vexed and discouraged, and would look 
unhappy, that it gave me pain to see her bright i 
clouded—and for rne!—and I would go softly to her, a 
say: 7 
“ What’s the matter, Dora?’’ E 
Dora. would look up. hopelessly, and reply, ‘‘ They woi 
come right. They make my head ache so. And tH 
won’t do anything I want!” 
Then. I would say, ‘‘ Now let us try together. Let i 
show you, Dora..’’ > | 
Then I would commence a practical demonstration, t 
which Dora would pay profound attention, perhaps for fi 
minutes; when she would begin to be dreadfully tired, a 
would lighten the subject by curling my hair, or trying th 
effect. of my face with my shirt collar turned down. If 
tacitly checked this playfulness, and persisted, she wo 
look so scared and. disconsolate, as she became more afi 
more bewildered, that the remembrance of her natuta 
gaiety, when L first: strayed into: her path, and of her beim 
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my child-wife, would come reproachfully upon me; and 
I would lay the pencil down, and call for the guitar. 

I had a great deal of work to do, and had many 
anxieties, but the same considerations made me ‘keep them 
‘to myself. I am far from sure, now, that it was right to 
do this, but T did it for my child-wife’s sake. ‘I search my 
breast, and I commit its secrets, if I know them, without 
‘any reservation to this paper. The old unhappy loss or 

want of something had, I am conscious, some place in my 
heart; but not to the embitterment of my life. When I 
walked alone in the fine weather, and thought of the 
summer days when all the air had been filled with my 
boyish enchantment, I did miss something of the realisa- 
tion of my dreams; but I thought it was a softened glory 
of the Past, which nothing could have thrown upon the 
ae time. I did feel, sometimes, for a little while, that 
could have wished my wife had been my counsellor; had 
had more character and purpose, to sustain me and im- 
_ prove me by; had been endowed with power to fill up the 
void which somewhere seemed to be about me; but I felt 
as if this were an unearthly consummation of my happi- 
ness, that never had been meant to be, and never could 
_ have been. 
* I was a boyish husband as to years. I had known the 
_ softening influence of no other sorrows or experiences than 
_ those recorded in these leaves. If I did any wrong, as I 
may have done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in 
my want of wisdom. I write the exact truth. It would 
avail me nothing to extenuate it now. 

Thus it was that I took upon myself the toils and cares 
of our life, and had no partner in them. We lived much 
as before, in reference to our scrambling household arrange- 
ments; but I had got used to those, and Dora I was pleased 
to see was seldom vexed now. She was bright and cheerful 
in the old childish way, loved me dearly, and was happy 
with her old trifles. 

When the debates were heavy—I mean as to length, not 
quality, for in the last respect they were not often other- 
wise—and I went home late, Dora would never rest when 
she heard my footsteps, but would always come downstairs 
to meet me. When my evenings were unoccupied by the 
pursuit for which I had qualified myself with so much 
Pains, and T was engaged in writing at home, she would 
sit quietly near me, however late the hour, and be so mute, 
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that I would often think she had dropped asleep. | 
generally, when I raised my head, I saw her blue ey 

looking at me with the quiet attention of which I 
already spoken. ° 2 Se 
“ Oh, what a weary boy!” said Dora one nigh 
L met her eyes as I was shutting up my desk. = 
“ What a weary girl!” said I. “ That’s more to 
urpose. You must go to bed another time, my love. 1 
far too late for you.” | ae 
“ No, don’t send me to bed!” pleaded Dora, con 
to my side. ‘‘ Pray don’t do that!”’ era 
“ Dora !’’ f AE 
To my amazement she was sobbing on my neck. 
‘* Not well, my dear! not happy!”’ + 7 
‘“ Yes! quite well, and very happy !” said Dora. * 

say you'll let me stop, and see you write.” 
‘‘ Why, what a sight for such bright eyes at midnight 
I replied. - ae 
“ Are they bright, though?’’ returned Dora, laughi 
'* I'm so glad they’re bright.” E 
‘* Little Vanity!” said I. i ac i. a 
But it was not vanity; it was only harmless delight 
my admiration. I knew that very well, before she t 
me so. pie 
‘If you think them pretty, say I may always sto 
and see you write!’’ said Dora. ‘‘ Do you think thé 
pretty !’’ rae 
‘* Very pretty.”’ ie 
“Then let me always stop and see you write” — 
“I am afraid that won’t improve their brightnes 
Dora.’’ E. 
‘“ Yes it will! Because, you clever boy, youw’ll not forg 
me then, while you are full of silent fancies. Will 3 
mind it, if I say something very, very silly? —more thi 
usual?” inquired Dora, peeping over my shoulder in 
my face. “i 
“ What wonderful thing is that?” said I. 

-= “ Please let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “I \ 
to have something to do with all those many hours wW 
you are so industrious. May I hold the pens?” 
The remembrance of her pretty joy when I said i 
brings tears into my eyes. The next time I sat do 
write, and regularly afterwards, she sat in her old pl 
with a spare bundle of pens at her side. Her trium ne 
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this connection with my work, and her delight when I 
wanted a new pen—which I very often feigned to do— 
suggested to me a new way of pleasing my child-wife. I 
occasionally made a pretence of wanting a page or two 
of manuscript copied. Then Dora was in her glory. The 
pr ations she made for this great work, the aprons 
she put on, the bibs she borrowed from the kitchen to 
keep off the ink, the time she took, the innumerable 


i stoppages she made to have a laugh with Jip as if he 
un 


erstood it all, her conviction that her work was. in- 


complete unless she signed her name at the end, and the 


in which she would bring it to me, like a school-copy, 


wa 
fod then, when I praised it, clasp me round the neċk, are 


-9 


touching recollections to me, simple as they might appear 

-to other men. 
She took possession of the keys soon after this, and went 
jingling about the house with the whole bunch in a little 
et, tied to her slender waist. I seldom found that the 


_ places to which they belonged were locked, or that they 


were of any use except as a plaything for Jip—but Dora 
was pleased, and that pleased me. She was quite satis- 
fied that a good deal was effected by this make-belief of 
housekeeping; and was as merry as if we had been keeping 
a baby-house, for a joke. 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less affectionate to 


_ my aunt than to me, and often told her of the time when 


she was afraid she was “‘ a cross old thing.” I never saw 
my aunt unbend more systematically to anyone.. She 
courted Jip, though Jip never responded; listened, day 
after day, to the guitar, though I am afraid she had no 
taste for music; never attacked the Incapa oles, though the 
temptation must have been severe; went wonderful dis- 
tances on foot to purchase, as surprises, any trifles that 
She found out Dora wanted; and never came in by the 
; rden, and missed her from the room, but she would 
call ont. at the foot of the stairs, in a voice that sounded 
cheerfully all over the house— 

' “ Where's Little Blossom?” 
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CHAPTER XLV 
MR. DICK FULFILS MY AUNT’S PREDICTION es . 


T was some time now since I had left the Doctor. Ln 
in his neighbourhood, I saw him frequently; and we 
went to his house on two or three occasions to din 
or tea. The Old Soldier was in permanent quarters ur 
the Doctor’s roof. She was exactly the same as ever, a 
the same immortal butterflies hovered over her cap. — 
Like some other mothers, whom I have known in | 
course of my life, Mrs. Markleham was far more fone 
pleasure than her daughter was. She required a g 
deal of amusement, and, like a deep old soldier, pretenc 
in consulting her own inclinations, to be devoting her 
to her child. The Doctor’s desire that Annie should 
entertained, was therefore particularly acceptable to 4 
excellent parent; who expressed unqualified approval 
his discretion. 
I have no doubt, indeed, that she probed the Doct 
wound without knowing it. Meaning nothing but 
certain matured frivolity and selfishness, not always 3 
separable from full-blown years, I think she confirmed i 
in his fear that he was a constraint upon his young wi 
and that there was no congeniality of feeling betwe 
them, by so strongly commending his design of lighten 
the load of her life. 
‘“ My dear soul,” she said to him one day when I W 
present, ‘‘ you know there is no doubt it would be a lit 
pokey for Annie to be always shut up here.”’ 
The Doctor nodded his benevolent head. i 
‘‘ When she comes to her mother’s age,” said M 
Markleham, with a flourish of her fan, “then itll 
another thing. You might put ME into a Jail, with gent 
society and a rubber, and I should never care to CO! 
out. But I am not Annie, you know; and Annie ist 
her mother.”’ 
“ Surely, surely,” said the Doctor. 
‘“ You are the best of creatures—no, I beg your pardon 
for the Doctor made a gesture of depreciation, ‘‘ I m 
say before your face, as I always say behind your bz 
you are the best of creatures; but, of course, you doni 
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now do you?—enter into the same pursuits and fancies 
as Annie?” 

“‘ No,” said the Doctor in a sorrowful tone. 

“No, of course not,” retorted the Old Soldier. ‘‘ Take 
aed Dictionary for example. What a useful work a 

ictionary is! What a necessary work! The meanings 
of words! Without Doctor Johnson, or somebody of that 
sort, we might have been at this present moment calling 
an Italian-iron a bedstead. But we can’t expect a 
Dictionary—especially when it’s making—to interest 
Annie, can we?” - | 

The Doctor shook his head. 

‘“ And that’s why I so much approve,” said Mrs. Mar- 
kleham, tapping him on the shoulder with her shut-up 
fan, ‘‘ of your thoughtfulness. It shows that you don’t 
expect, as many elderly people do expect, old heads on 
young shoulders. You have studied Annie’s character, 


and you understand it. That’s what I find so charming!’’ 


Even the calm and patient face of Dr. Strong expressed 
some little sense of pain, I thought, under the infliction 
of these compliments. 

“ Fherefore, my dear Doctor,” said the Soldier, giving 
him several affectionate taps, ‘‘ you may command me, 


"at all times and seasons. Now, do understand that I am 


' 


entirely at your service. I am ready to go with Annie to 


operas, concerts, exhibitions, all kinds of places; and you 
shall never find that I am tired. Duty, my dear Doctor, 
before every consideration in the universe!’’ 

She was as good as her word. She was one of those 
people who can bear a great deal of pleasure, and she 
mever flinched in her perseverance in the cause. She 
seldom got hold of the newspaper (which she settled her- 
self down in the softest chair in the house to read through 
an eye-glass, every day, for two hours), but she found 
out something that she was certain Annie would like to 
See. It was in vain for Annie to protest that she was 
weary of such things. Her mother’s remonstrance always 
was, “ Now, my dear Annie, I am sure you know better; 
and I must tell you, my love, that you are not making 
a proper return for the kindness of Dr. Strong.’’ 
is was usually said in the Doctor’s presence, and 
appeared to me to constitute Annie’s principal induce- 
ment for withdrawing her objections when she made any. 
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But in general she resigned herself to her mother, ar 
went where the Old Soldier would. = © 8 
It rarely happened now ‘that Mr. “Maldon accompan 
them. Sometimes my aunt and Dora were invited om 
so, and accepted the invitation. Sometimes Dora or 
was asked. The time had been, when I should have be 
uneasy in her going; but reflection on what had pas: 
that former night in the Doctor's study had made a chan 
in my mistrust. I believed that the Doctor was righ 
and I had no worse suspicions. ot Te 
“My aunt rubbed her nose sometimes when she happer 
to be alone with me, and said she couldn’t make it ot 
she wished they were happier; she couldn’t think ¢ 
military friend (so she always called the Old Soldie 
mended the matter at all. My aunt further expressed | 
opinion ‘‘ that if our military friend would cut off th 
butterflies, and give ’em to the chimney-sweepers 
May-day, it would look like the beginning of someth: 
sensible on her part.’’ M 
But her abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. That m 
had evidently an idea in his head, she said; and if 
could only once pen it up into a corner, which was 
gteat difficulty, he would distinguish himself in so 
extraordinary manner. . 
Unconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick continued 
occupy precisely the same ground in reference to W 
Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He seemed neither to advan 
nor to recede. He appeared to have settled into B 
original foundation, like a building; and I must conte 
that my faith in his ever moving was not much grea 
than if he had been a building. i 
But one night, when I had been married some month 
Mr. Dick put his head into the parlour, where I was wh 
ing alone (Dora having gone out with my aunt to take t 
with the two little birds), and said, with a significa 
cough— BREE 
ʻ“ You couldn’t speak to me without inconveniencii 
yourself, Trotwood, I am afraid?’’ | 5 
‘‘ Certainly, Mr. Dick, said I; ‘‘ come in!”’ » | 
‘“ Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on € 
side of his nose, after he had shaken hands with m 
‘‘ Before I sit down, I wish to make an observation. W 
know your aunt?’’ ar “3 
‘A little,’ I replied. 
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“ She is the most wonderful woman in the world, sir!” 


After the delivery of this communication, which he shot 
out of himself as if he were loaded with it, Mr. Dick sat 
_down with greater gravity than usual, and looked at me. 
“Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, “ I am going to put a 
question to you.” | etree 
_. “ As many as you please,”’ said I. r aur t, 
__ “‘ What do you consider me, sir?” asked Mr. Dick, 
folding his arms. . eee 
“A dear old friend,” said I. ge 
“ Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, laughing, 
_and reaching across in high glee to shake hands with me. 
* But I mean, boy,” resuming his gravity, ‘‘ what do you 
consider me in this respect?” touching his forehead, |.” 
_ I was puzzled how to answer, but he helped me with 
a word. "ae 
_ “ Weak?’’ said Mr. Dick. | 3 
“ Well,” I replied dubiously. ‘‘ Rather so.” eine 
=“ Exactly!” cried Mr. Dick, who seemed quite en- 
chanted by my reply: ‘‘ That is, Trotwood, when they 
took some of the trouble out of you-know-who’s head, and - 
om it you know where, there was a ” Mr. Dick made 
his two hands revolve very fast about each other a great 
*mumber of times, and then brought them into collision; 
and rolled them over and over one another to express con- 
‘fusion. ‘‘ There was that sort of thing done to me 
somehow? Eh?” ga | i 
I nodded at him, and he nodded back again. 
_“* In short, boy,” said Mr. Dick, dropping his voice to 
a whisper, ‘‘ I am simple,” ; 
I would have qualified that conclusion, but he stopped 
me. 
“Yes, Iam! She pretends I am not. She don’t hear 
ri it; but I am. I know I am. If she hadn’t stood my 
iend, sir, I should have been shut up, to lead a dismal 
life these many years. But I’ll provide for her! I never 
nd the copying money. I put it in a box. I have made 
a will. I'll leave it all to her. She shall be rich—noble!”’ 
Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, and wiped 
his eyes. He then folded it up with great care, pressed i: 
Smooth between his two hands, put it in his pocket, and 
Seemed to put my aunt away with it. 
~** Now you are a scholar, Trotwood,” said Mr. Dick 
“ You are a fine scholar. You know what a learned man, 
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what a great man, the Doctor is. You know whi 
honour he has always done me. Not proud in his wisdo 
Humble, humble—condescending even to poor Dick, w 
is simple and knows nothing. I have sent his name up, 
a scrap of paper, to the kite, along the string, when it h 
been in the sky, among the larks. The kite has be 
glad to receive it, sir, and the sky has been brighter w 


it. a 
I delighted him by saying, most heartily, that i 
Doctor was deserving of our best respect, and high 


esteem. 
“ And his beautiful, wife is a star,’’ said Mr. Dick. 
shining star. I have seen her shine, sir. But,” b ing! 
his chair nearer, and laying one hand upon my knee 
“ clouds, sir—clouds.”’ 
I answered the solicitude which his face expressed, 
conveying the same expression into my Own, and shak 
my head. 
“ What clouds?” said Mr. Dick. 
He looked so wistfully into my face, and was so anxió 
to understand, that I took great pains to answer hi 
slowly and distinctly, as I might have entered on an € 
planation to a child. } 
‘‘ There is some unfortunate division between them, 
I replied. ‘‘ Some unhappy cause of separation. A sect 
It may be inseparable from the discrepancy in their yea 
It may have grown up out of almost nothing.” 
Mr. Dick, who told off every sentence with a thougl 
ful nod, paused when I had done, and sat consideri 
with his eyes upon my face, and his hand upon my kne 
“ Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood?” he sai 
after some time. > | 
‘* No. Devoted to her.” 
‘ Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. 
The sudden exultation with which he slapped me ont 
knee, and leaned back in his chair, with his eyebro\ 
lifted up as high as he could possibly lift them, made T 
think him further out of his wits than ever. He bec 
as suddenly grave again, and leaning forward as bet 
said—first respectfully taking out his pocket-handkercl 
as if it really did represent my aunt— 4 
“ Most wonderful woman in the world, Trotwood. 1 


has she done nothing to set things right?” . $ 
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=“ Too delicate and difficult a subject for such inter- 
ference,” I replied. - 
_ “ Fine scholar,” said Mr. Dick, touching me with his 
: . “ Why has he done nothing?” 
_ “ For the same reason,” I returned. 
= “ Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. And he 
stood up before me, more exultingly than before, nod- 
ding his head, and striking himself repeatedly upon the 
breast, until one might have supposed that he had nearly 
nodded and struck all the breath out of his body. | 
= “ A poor fellow with a craze, sir,” said Mr. Dick, “a 
simpleton, a weak-minded person—present company, you 
know!” striking himself again, ‘‘ may do what wonderful 
le may not do. TIl bring them together, boy. PU 
ity. They’ll not blame me. They'll not object to me. 
ey’ll not mind what J do, if it’s wrong. I’m only Mr. 
Dick. And who minds Dick? Dick’s nobody! Whoo!”’ 
He blew a slight, contemptuous breath, as if he blew 
himself away. 

It was fortunate he had proceeded so far with his mys- 
tery, for we heard the coach stop at the little garden- 
gate, which brought my aunt and Dora home. 

“ Not a word, boy!” he pursued in a whisper; “‘ leave 
‘all the blame with Dick—simple Dick—mad Dick. I 
have been thinking, sir, for some time that I was getting 
‘jt, and now I have got it. After what you have said to 
me, I am surg I have got it. All right!” 

Not another word did Mr. Dick utter on the subject; 

‘but he made a very telegraph of himself for the next 
half-hour (to the great disturbance of my aunt’s mind), 
to enjoin inviolable secrecy on me. 
_ To my surprise I heard no more about it for some two 
or three weeks, though I was sufficiently interested in the 
result of his endeavours; descrying a strange gleam of 
good sense—I say nothing of good feeling, for that he 
‘Always exhibited—in the conclusion to which. he had 
come. At last I began to believe that, in the flighty and 
unsettled state of his mind, he had either forgotten his 
intention or abandoned it. 

One fair evening, when Dora was not inclined to go out, 
my aunt and I strolled up to the Doctor’s cottage. It was 
autumn, when there were no debates to vex the evening 
air; and I remember how the leaves smelt like our garden 
at Biunderstone as we trod them under foot, and how 
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the old, unhappy feeling seemed to go by, on the sigh 
wind | + aan 


It was twilight when we reached the cottage. M 
Strong was just coming out of the garden, where | 
Dick yet lingered, busy with his knife, helping the gard 
to point some stakes. The Doctor was engeaed with so 
one in his study; but the visitor would gone direct 
Mrs. Strong said, and begged us to remain and see h 
We went into the drawing-room with her and sat dc 
by the darkening window. There was never any ceremc 
about the visits of such old friends and neighbours as 
were. 2 

We had not sat here many minutes, when Mrs. Mark 
ham, who usually contrived to be in a fuss about sor 
thing, came bustling in, with her newspaper in her hai 
and said, out of breath, ‘‘ My goodness gracious, An! 
why didn’t you tell me there was someone in the Study 

“ My dear mama,” she quietly returned, ‘‘ how coul 
know that you desired the information !’’ 


‘“ Have you been to the Study then, mama,” 
Annie. | 
“ Been to the Study, my dear!’’ she returned emph 
cally. ‘‘ Indeed I have! I came upon the amiable creat 
—if you'll imagine my feelings, Miss Trotwood and Dai 
—in the act of making his will.” 
Her daughter looked round from the window quicl 
‘“ In the act, my dear Annie,’’ repeated Mrs. Markl 
ham, spreading the newspaper on her lap like a tab 
cloth and patting her hands upon it, ‘‘ of making his la 
Will and Testament. The foresight and affection of tl 
dear! I must tell you how it was. I really must, 
justice to the darling—for he is nothing less!—tell y 
how it was. Perhaps you know, Miss Trotwood, that the 
is never a candle lighted in this house, until one’s eyes | 
literally falling out of one’s head with being stretched 
read the paper. And that there is not a chair in this hous 
in which a paper can be what J call read, except one in tl 
Study. This took me to the Study, where I saw a light. 
opened the door. In company with the dear Doctor we 
two, professional people, evidently connected with th 
law, and they were all three standing at the table: t 
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darling Doctor pen in hand. ‘ This simply expresses then,’ 
said the Doctor—Annie, my love, attend to the very words 
—‘ this simply expresses then, gentlemen, the confidence 
I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives her all unconditionally?’ 
One of the professional people replied, ‘ And givés her 
all unconditionally.’ Upon that, with the natural feel- 
‘ings of a mother, I said, ‘ Good God, I beg your pardon!’ 
fell over the door-step, and came away through the little 
back passage where the pantry is.’’ peek in: 
_ Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went out into the 
veranda, where she stood leaning against a pillar. ` ` 
“ But now isn’t it, Miss Trotwood, isn’t it, David, in- 
vigorating,’’ said Mrs. Markleham, mechanically follow- 
ing her with her eyes, ‘‘ to find a man at Dr. Strong’s 
time of life, with the strength of mind to do this kind of 
thing? It only shows how right I was. I said to Annie, 
when Dr. Strong paid a very flattering visit to myself, 
and made her the subject of a declaration and an offer, I 
said, ‘ My dear, there is no doubt whatever, in my opinion, 
with reference to a suitable provision for you, that Dr. 
Strong will do more than he binds himself to do.’ ”’ 
Here the bell rang, and we heard the sound of the 
Visitors’ feet as they went out. 
* “Its all over, no doubt,” said the Old Soldier, after 
listening; ‘“‘ tb dear creature has signed, sealed, and 
‘delivered, and ais mind’s at rest. Well it may be! What 
a mind! Annie, my love, I am going to the Study with 
my paper, for I am a poor creature without news. Miss 
Trotwood, David, pray come and see the Doctor.’’ 
I was conscious of Mr. Dick’s standing in the shadow 
of the room, shutting up his knife, when we accompanied 
her to the Study; and of my aunt’s rubbing her nose 
Violently, by the way, as a mild vent for her intolerance 
of our milit friend; but who got first into the Study, 
or how Mrs. rkleham settled herself in a moment in 
h easy-chair, or how my aunt and I came to be left 
together near the door (unless her eyes were quicker than 
mine, and she held me back), I have forgotten, if I ever 
knew. But this I know—that we saw the Doctor before 
he saw us, sitting at his table, among the folio volumes 
im which he delighted, resting his head calmly on his 
hand. That, in the same moment, we saw Mrs. Strong 
Kide in, pale and trembling. That Mr. Dick supported 
on his arm. That he laid his other hand upon the 
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Doctor’s arm, causing him to look up with an abstra 
air. That, as the Doctor moved his head, his wife drop 
down on one knee at his feet, and, with her hands 
ploringly lifted, fixed upon his face the memorable lo 
had never forgotten. t at this sight Mrs. Marklel 
dropped the newspaper, and stared more like a figure-h 
intended for a ship to be called The Astonishment, ` 
par rg. else I can think of. E 

he gentleness of the Doctor’s manner and surp 
the dignity that mingled with the supplicating attitude 
his wife, the amiable concern of Mr. Dick, and — 
earnestness with which my aunt said to herself, “ Ţ 
man mad!” (triumphantly expressive of the misery fi 
which she had saved him) I see and hear, rather tl 
remember, as I write about it. 

‘“ Doctor!” said Mr. Dick. ‘‘ What is it that’s am 
Look here!” 3 
“ Annie!” cried the Doctor. ‘‘ Not at my feet, 
dear !’’ p 

“ Yes!” she said. ‘‘I beg and pray that no one 
leave the room! Oh, my husband and father, break ° 
long silence. Let us both know what it is that has et 
between us!” a 

Mrs. Markleham, by this time recovering the powel 
speech, and seeming to swell with family pride & 
motherly indignation, here exclaimed, ‘‘ Annie, get 
immediately, and don’t disgrace everybody belongings 
you by humbling yourself like that, unless you wish to 
me go out of my mind on the spot!” | 

‘“ Mama!” returned Annie. ‘‘ Waste no words on M 
for my appeal is to my husband, and even you are noth 
here.” 

‘* Nothing!” exclaimed Mrs. Markleham. M 
nothing! The child has taken leave of her senses. Plea 
to get me a glass of water!” | 

I was too attentive to the Doctor and his. wife, to gf 
any heed to this request; and it made no impression 
anybody else; so Mrs. Markleham panted, stared, ai 
fanned herself. a 

“ Annie!” said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in h 
hands. ‘‘ My dear! If any unavoidable change has com 
in the sequence of time, upon our married life, you arẹ 0 
to blame. The fault is mine, and only mine. There is. 
change in my affection, admiration, and respect. I wi 
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to make you happy. I truly love and honour you. Rise, 
Annie, a 
-= But she did not rise. After looking at him for a little 
while, she sank down closer to him, laid her arm across 
his knee, and dropping her head upon it, said— 
=“ If I have any friend here, who can speak one word for 
‘me, or for my husband, in this matter; if I have any 
friend here, who can give a voice to any suspicion that 
my heart has sometimes whispered to me; if 1 have any 
friend here, who honours my husband, or has ever cared 
for me, and has anything within his knowledge, no matter 
what is it, that may help to mediate between us, I im- 
‘plore that friend to speak!” 
` There was a profound silence. After a few moments of 
painful hesitation, I broke the silence. 
€ “ Mrs. Strong,” I said, ‘‘ there is something within my 
knowledge, which I have been earnestly entreated by Dr. 
Strong to conceal, and have concealed until to-night. But, 
I believe the time has come when it would be mistaken 
faith and delicacy to conceal it any longer, and when 
your appeal absolves me from his injunction.” 
She turned her face towards me for a moment, and I 
knew that I was right. I could not have resisted its en- 
‘treaty, if the assurance that it gave me had been less 
convincing. 
‘‘ Our future peace,” she said, ‘‘ may be in your hands. 
I trust it confidently to your not suppressing anything. 
I know beforehand that nothing you, or anyone, can tell 
me, will show my husband’s noble heart in any other 
light than one. Howsoever it may seem to you to touch 
me, disregard that. I will speak for myself, before him, 
and before God afterwards.”’ 
Thus earnestly besought, I made no reference to the 
Doctor for his permission, but, without any other com- 
nue of the truth than a little softening of the coarse- 
of Uriah Heep, related plainly what had passed in 
t same room that night. The staring of Mrs. Markle- 
during the whole narration, and the shrill, sharp 
rjections with which she occasionally interrupted it, 
j description. 
id en I had finished, Annie remained, for some few 
q ents, silent, with her head bent down, as I have 
described. Then, she took the Doctor’s hand (he was 
sitting in the came attitude as when we had entered the 
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room), and pressed it to her breast, and kissed it. | 


Dick softly raised her; and she stood, when she be 
to speak, leaning on him, and looking down upon 
husband—from whom she never turned her eyes. _ 
“ All that has ever been in my mind, since I- 
married,” she said in a low, submissive, tender voice, 
will lay bare before you. I could not live and have 
reservation, knowing what I know now.” i 4 
‘‘ Nay, Annie,” said the Doctor mildly, “‘ I have ne 
doubted you, my child. There is no need, indeed t} 
is no need, my dear.” 4 
‘There is a great need,’’ she answered, in the < 
way, ‘‘ that I should open my whole heart before the i 
of generosity and truth, whom, year by year, and day 
day, I have loved and venerated more and more, 
Heaven knows!” : J 
“ Really,” interrupted Mrs. Markleham, “‘ if I have: 
discretion at all zh 
(‘‘ Which you haven’t, you Marplot,’’ observed my at 
in an indignant whisper.) 
—‘‘ I must be permitted to observe that it cannoi 
requisite to enter into these details.” 
‘No one but my husband can judge of that, mam 
said Annie, without removing her eyes from his face, “a 
he will hear me. If I say anything to give you p 
mama, forgive me. I have borne pain first, often | 
long, myself.’’ 
‘“ Upon my word!” gasped Mrs. Markleham. 
‘ When I was very young,” said Annie, ‘‘ quite a lit 
child, my first associations with knowledge of any Ki 
were inseparable from a patient friend and teacher 
friend of my dead father—who was always dear to i 
I can remember nothing that I know, without rememD 
ing him. He stored my mind with its first treasures, @ 
stamped his character upon them all. They never col 
have been, I think, as good as they have been tom 
if I had taken them from any other hands.” 
‘“ Makes her mother nothing!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Marl 
ham. — 
** Not so, mama,” said Annie; ‘‘ but I make him í 
he was. I must do that. As I grew up, he occupied’ 
same place still. I was proud of his interest: dee 
fondly, gratefully attached to him T looked un to hin 
can hardly describe how-——as a father, as a guide, as 
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whose praise was different from all other praise, as one 
in whom I could have trusted and confided, if I had 
doubted all the world. You know, mama, how young 
and inexperienced I was, when you presented him before 
‘me, of a sudden, as a lover.” i 

= “I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least, to 
e erybody here!’’ said Mrs. Markleham. 

__ (“ Then hold your tongue, for the Lord’s sake, and 
don’t mention it any more!” muttered my aunt.) 

_ “Tt was so-great a change; so great a loss, I felt it, at 
first,” said Annie, still preserving the same look and 
‘tone, “ that I was agitated and distressed. I was but a 
pn: and when so great a change came in the character 
in which I had se long looked up to him, I think I was 
sorry. But nothing could have made him what he used 
to be again; and I was proud that he should think me 
so worthy, and we were married.” 

= ““—At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,” observed Mrs. 
Markleham. — | 

(‘‘ Confound the woman!” said my aunt, ““ she won t 
‘be quiet!’’) 

“ I never thought,’’ proceeded Annie, with a heightened 
‘colour, “ of any worldly gain that my husband would 
"bring to me. My young heart had no room in its homage 
for any such poor reference. Mama, forgive me when I 
‘Say it was you who first presented to my mind the thought 
that anyone could wrong me, and wrong him, by such 
cruel suspicion.”’ i 
~ “ Me!” cried Mrs. Markleham. 

(“ Ah! You, to be sure!” observed my aunt, “ and 
can’t fan it away, my military friend!’’) 

‘Tt was the first unhappiness of my new life,” said 
Annie. “It was the first occasion of every unhappy 
Moment I have known. Those moments have been 
More, of late, than I can count; but not—my generous 
husband!—not for the reason you suppose; for in my 

there is not a thought, a recollection, or a hope, that 
any power could separate from you!” 

the raised her eyes, and clasped her hands, and looked 
as beautiful and true, I thought, as any spirit. The 
Doctor looked on her, henceforth, as steadfastly as she 
_“ Mama is blameless,” she went on, ‘‘ of having ever 
urged you for herself, and she is blameless in intention 
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every way, I am sure—but when I saw how many 
portunate claims that were no claims were pr 
upon you in my name; how you were traded on in 
name; how generous you were, and how Mr. Wicki 
who had your welfare very much at heart, resente 
the first sense of my exposure to the mean suspicion 
my tenderness was bought—and sold to you, of all 
on earth—fell upon me, like unmerited disgrace, in v 
I forced you to participate. I cannot tell you whe 
was—mama cannot imagine what it was—to have 
dread and trouble always on my mind, yet know it 
own soul that on my marriage-day I crowned the 
and honour of my life!” i 
‘* A specimen of the thanks one gets,’’ cried Mrs. Me 
‘ham, in tears, ‘‘ for taking care of one’s family! I) 
I was a Turk!”’ 
(“I wish you were, with all my heart—and in 
native country!’’ said my aunt.) 
‘‘ Tt was at that time that mama was most solici 
about my Cousin Maldon. I had liked him:” she g 
softly, but without any hesitation: ‘‘ very much. We 
been little lovers once. If circumstances had not happé 
otherwise, I might have come to persuade myself th 
really loved him, and might have married him, and | 
most wretched. There can be no disparity in marriage 
unsuitability of mind and purpose.’’ 
I pondered on those words, even while I was studio 
attending to what followed, as if they had some partic 
interest, or some strange application that I could 
divine. ‘‘ There can be no disparity in marriage like 
suitability of mind and purpose ’’—‘‘ no disparity 
marriage like unsuitability of mind and purpose.” ~ 
‘ There is nothing,” said Annie, “‘ that we have 
common. I have long found that there is nothing. 
I were thankful to my husband for no more, instead of: 
so much, I should be thankful to him for having saved? 
from the first mistaken impulse of my undisciplif 
heart.”’ 
She stood quite still, before the Doctor, and spoke W 
the earnestness that thrilled me. Yet her voice was f 
as quiet as before. 
‘“ When he was waiting to be the object of your mu 
ficence, so freely bestowed for my sake, and when I ¥ 
unhappy in the mercenary shape I was made to weal 
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thought it would have become him better to have worked 
his own way on. I thought that if I had been he, I 
would have tried to do it, at the cost of almost any hard- 
ship. But I thought no worse of him, until the night of 
e for India. That night I knew he had a 
false and thankless heart. I saw a double meaning, then, 
in Mr. Wickfield’s scrutiny of me. I perceived, for the 
first time, the dark suspicion that shadowed my life.” 
_ ““ Suspicion, Annie!’’ said the Doctor. ‘‘ No, no, no!” 
_ “ In your mind there was none, I know, my husband!’’ 
e returned. ‘‘ And when I came to you, that night, to 
lay down all my load of shame and grief, and knew that I 
lad to tell, that, underneath your roof, one of my own 
kindred, to whom you had been a benefactor, for the love 
of me, had spoken to me words that should have found 
10 utterance, even if I had been the weak and mercenary 
retch he thought me—my mind revolted from the taint 
the very tale conveyed. It died upon my lips, and from 
= till now has néver passed them.” 
_ Mrs. Markleham, with a short groan, leaned back in 


her easy-chair; and retired behind her fan, as if she were 
er coming out any more. 
_ “I have never, but in your presence, interchanged a 
word with him from that time; then, only when it has 
been necessary for the avoidance of this explanation. 
Years have passed since he knew, from me, what his situa- 
tion here was. The kindnesses you have secretly done for 
his advancement, and then disclosed to me, for my surprise 
md pleasure, have been, you will believe, but aggrava- 
tions of the unhappiness and burden of my ‘secret.’’ 
' She sank down gently at the Doctor’s feet, though he 
did his utmost to prevent her; and said, looking up, tear- 
filly, into his face— 
_* Do not speak to me yet! Let me say a little more! 
Right or wrong, if this were to be done again, I think I 
Should do just the same. You never can know what it was 
to be devoted to you, with those old associations; to find 
that anyone could be so hard as to suppose that the truth 
of my heart was bartered away, and to be surrounded by 
pearances confirming that belief. I was very young and 
lad no adviser, Between mama and me, in all relating 
» you, there was a wide division. If I shrunk into 
yself, hiding the disrespect I had undergone, it was 
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because I honoured you so much, and so much wis 
that you should honour me!’’ BE 
‘‘ Annie, my pure heart!” said the Doctor, ‘* m} 

< i E , 4 eo 
ne A little more! a very few words more! I u 
think there were so many whom you might have mé 
or would not have brought such charge and troub 
you, and who would have made your home a wor 
home. I used to be afraid that I had better hav 
mained your pupil, and almost your child. I used te 
that I was so unsuited to your learning and wisdom 
all this made me shrink within myself (as indeed it 
when I had that to tell, it was still because I honc 
you so much, and hoped that you might one day ho 
me.”’ te = 
“ That day has shone this long time, Annie,” said 
Doctor, ‘‘ and can have but one long night, my dear. 
‘“ Another word! I afterwards meant—steadfa 
meant, and purposed to myself—to bear the whole we 
of knowing the unworthiness of one to whom you 
been so good. And now a last word, dearest and bi 
friends! The cause of the late change in you, whi 
have seen with so much pain and sorrow, and have s€ 
times referred to my old apprehension—at other timi 
lingering suppositions nearer to the truth—has been t 
clear to-night; ‘and by an accident I have also come to k 
to-night, the full measure of your noble trust in me, 
under that mistake. I do not hope that any love 
duty I may render in return, will ever make me we 
of your priceless confidence; but with all this knowl 
fresh upon me, I can lift my eyes to this dear face, rey 
as a father’s, loved as a husband’s, sacred’ to me im 
childhood as a friend’s, and solemnly declare that im 
lightest thought I have never wronged you; never we 
in the love and the fidelity I owe you!’’ | — o 
She had her arms around the Doctor’s neck, and 
leant his head down over her, mingling his gray hair W 
her dark brown tresses. a 
‘ Oh, hold me to your heart, my husband! Never 
me out! Do not think or speak of disparity betwee | 
| 


for there is none, except in all my many imperfectit 
Every succeeding year I have known this better, as I ie 
esteemed you more and more. Oh, take me to your h 

| | a 
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my husband, for my love was founded on a rock, and it 
endures !’’ l 
_ In the silence that ensued, my aunt walked gravely up 
to Mr. Dick, without at all hurrying herself, and gave 
him a hug and a sounding kiss. And it was very fortun- 
ate, with a view to his credit, that she did so; for I am 
confident that I detected him at that moment in the act 
of making preparations to stand on one leg, as an appro- 
priate expression of delight. f 
“You are a very remarkable man, Dick!” said my 
aunt, with an air of unqualified approbation; ‘‘ and never 
pretend to be anything else, for I know better!” 
- With that, my aunt pulled him by the sleeve, and 
nodded to me; and we three stole quietly out of the 
room, and came away. . 

“ That’s a settler for our military friend, at any rate,’’ 
said my aunt, on the way home. ‘‘I should sleep the 
better for that, if there was nothing else to be glad of!” 
' “ She was quite overcome, I am afraid,’’ said Mr. Dick, 
with great commiseration. 

‘What! Did you ever see a crocodile overcome?”’ 
inquired my aunt. 

“I don’t think I ever saw a crocodile,’’ returned Mr. 
Dick mildly. 

“ There never would have been anything the matter, 
if it hadn’t been for that old Animal,’’ said my aunt, with 
strong emphasis. “‘ It’s very much to be wished that some 
mothers would leave their daughters alone after marriage, 
and not be so violently affectionate. They seem to think 
he only return that can be made them for bringing an 
infortunate young woman into the world—God bless my 
bul, as if she asked to be brought, or wanted to come !— 
is full liberty to worry her out of it again. What are you 
“Lb ‘ ” 
thinking of, Trot? 

_I was thinking of all that had been said. My mind was 
tall running on some of the expressions used. ‘‘ There 
n be no disparity in marriage, like unsuitability of mind 
fd purpose.” “ My first mistaken impulse of an un- 
iplined heart.” “ My love was founded on a rock.” 
but we were at home; and the trodden leaves were lying 
under-foot, and the autumn wind was blowing. 


5 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


INTELLIGENCE 


MUST have been married, if I may trust to my 
[perece memory for dates, about a year or so, when’ 

evening, as I was returning from a solitary walk, thi 
ing of the book I was then writing—for my success - 
steadily increased with my steady application, and I 
engaged at that time upon my first work of fiction 
came past Mrs. Steerforth’s house. I had often passe 
before, during my ‘residence in that neighbourh 
though never when I could choose another road. Howk 
it did sometimes happen that it was not easy to 


gloomy and dull. None of the best rooms abutte 
the road; and the narrow, heavily-framed, old-fashio 
windows, never cheerful under any circumstances, loc 
very dismal, close shut, and with their blinds alv 
drawn down. ‘There was a covered way across a 
paved court, to an entrance that was never used; 
there was one round staircase window, at odds with 
the rest, and the only one unshaded by a blind, w 
had the same unoccupied blank look. I do not remem 
that I ever saw a light in all the house. If I had be 
casual passer-by, I should have probably supposed 1 
some childless person lay dead in it. If I had haj 
possessed no knowledge of the place, and had seem 
often in that changeless state, I should have pleased? 
fancy with many ingenious speculations, I daresay. ~ 
As it was, I thought as little of it as I might. Buti 
mind could not go by and leave it, as my body did; 4 
it usually awakened a long train of meditations. Comi 
before me, on this particular evening that I mentio 
mingled with the childish recollections and later fanti 
the ghost of half-formed hopes, the broken shadows 
disappointment dimly seen and understood, the blend 
of experience and imagination, incidental to the occ 
tion with which my thoughts had been busy, it was m 
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than commonly suggestive. I fell into a brown study as 
walked on, and a voice at my side made me start. | 
It was a woman’s voice, too. I was not long in recol- 
ae Mrs. Steerforth’s little parlour-maid, who had 
ormerly worn blue ribbons in her cap. She had taken 
them out, now, to adapt herself, I suppose, to the altered 
character of the house; and wore but one or two discon- 
solate bows of sober brown. $ 
“If you please, sir, would you have the goodness to 
walk in, and speak to Miss Dartle?” 
_‘* Has Miss Dartle sent you for me?” I inquired. 
_ “ Not to-night, sir, but it’s just the same. Miss Dartle 
saw it og pass a night or two ago; and I was to sit at work 
on the staircase, and when I saw you pass again, to ask 
rou to step in and speak to her.” 
_I turned back, and inquired of my conductor, as we 
went along, how Mrs. Steerforth was. She said her lady 
was but poorly, and kept her own room a good del. . 
_ When we arrived at the house, I was directed to Miss 
Dartle in the garden, and left to make my presence known 
to her myself. She was sitting on a seat at one end of a 
kind of terrace, overlooking the great city. It was a 
sombre evening, with a lurid light in the sky; aid as I 
E the prospect scowling in the distance, with here and 
e some larger object starting up into the sullen glare, 
I fancied it was no inapt companion to the memory of 
tħis fierce woman. : 
_ She saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment to 
sive me. I thought her, then, still more colourless and 
thin than when I had seen her last; the flashing eyes still 
brighter, and the scar still plainer. 
meeting was not cordial. We had parted angrily 
ion the last occasion; and there was an air of disdain 
about her which she took no pains to conceal. 
“I am told you wish to speak to me, Miss Dartle,” 
Said I, standing near her, with my hand upon the back 
the seat, and declining her gesture of invitation to sit 


E if you please,” said she. “ Pray has this girl been 
: , 


a No.” 

_*' And yet she has run away!” 

_ I saw her thin lips working while she looked at me, as 
if they were eager to load her with reproaches. 
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‘‘Run away?” I repeated. pai ENE: 
“ Yes! from him,” she said, with a laugh. “If she 
not feag perhaps she never will be found. She ma: 
ead!” a 
The vaunting cruelty with which she met my glan 
never saw expressed in any other face that ever I 
seen. ` R. 
‘“ To wish her dead,” said I, ‘‘ may be the kindest. 
that one of her own sex could bestow upon her. | 
glad that time has softened you so much, Miss Dartl 
She condescended to make no reply, but, turning or 
with another scornful laugh, said— a 
‘“ The friends of this excellent and much-injured ye 
lady are friends of yours. You are their champion, 
assert their rights. Do you wish to know what is kn 
of her?” 

“yes, said. I. 

She rose with an ill-favoured smile, and, té a 
steps towards a wall of holly that was near at h 
dividing the lawn from a kitchen garden, said, in a lo 
voice, ‘“‘ Come here!’’—-as if she were calling to < 
unclean beast. 3 


vengeance in this place, of course, Mr. Copperfield?” 
she, looking over her shoulder at me with the § 
ad as . . 
inclined my head, without knowing what she med 
and she said, ‘‘ Come here!’’ again; and returned, | 
lowed by the respectable Mr. Littimer, who, with 
diminished respectability, made me a bow, and tool | 
his position behind her. The air of wicked grace; 
triumph, in which, strange to say, there was yet sol 
thing feminine and alluring: with which she reclined új 
the seat between us, and looked at me, was worthy © 
cruel Princess in a Legend. } a 
“ Now,’’ said she, imperiously, without glancing 
him, and touching the old wound as it throbbed : perha 
in this instance, with pleasure rather than pain. ~ 
Mr. Copperfield about the flight.” 
‘“ Mr. James and myself, ma’am fi J 
‘‘ Don’t address yourself to me!’’ she interrupted, W 
a frown. pan k- 
‘‘ Mr. James and myself, sir y 
‘‘ Nor to me, if you please,’’ said I. 
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» Mr. Littimer, without being at all discomposed, signified 
by a slight obeisance, that anything that was most 
agreeable to us was most agreeable to him; and began 


=“ Mr. James and myself have been abroad with the 


young woman, ever since she left Yarmouth under Mr. 
James’s protection. We have been in a variety of places, 
id seen a deal of foreign country. We have been in 
rance, Switzerland, Italy, in fact, almost all parts.” 

_ He looked at the back of the seat, as if he were address- 
ing himself to that: and softly played upon it with his 
hands, as if he were striking chords upon a dumb piano. 
~ “Mr. James took quite uncommonly to the young 
woman; and was more settled, for a length of time, than 
I have known him to be since I have been in his service. 
The young woman was very improvable, and spoke the 
anguages; and wouldn’t have been known for the same 
country person. I noticed that she was much admired 
herever we ‘went.”’ 
*Miss Dartle put her hand upon her side. I saw him 
steal a glance at her, and slightly smile to himself. 

“ Very much admired, indeed, the young woman was. 
What with her dress; what with the air and sun; what 
with being made so much of; what with this, that, and 
the other; her merits really attracted general notice.”’ 

' He made a short pause. Her eyes wandered restlessly 
Sver the distant prospect, and she bit,yher nether lip to 
top that busy mouth. 

aking his hands from the seat, and placing one of 
them within the other, as he settled himself on one leg, 
fr. Littimer proceeded, with his hes cast down, and his 
pectable head a little advanced, and a little on one 


ide— 

‘The young woman went on in this manner for some 
ime, being occasionally low in her spirits, until I think 
he began to weary Mr. James by giving way to her low 
pirits and tempers of that kind; and things were not so 
somfortabie. . James he began to be restless again. 
The more restless he got, the worse she got; and I must 

y, for myself, that I had a very difficult time of it indeed 
between the two. Still, matters were patched up here, and 
de good there, over and over again; and altogether 
ed, I am sure, for a longer time than anybody could 


have expected,” 
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Recalling her eyes from the distance, she looked a 
again now, with her former air. Mr. Littimer, clear: 
throat behind his hand with a respectable short » 
changed legs, and went on— E 

‘* At last, when there had been, upon the whole, 
many words and reproaches, Mr. James he set ¢ 
morning, from the neighbourhood of Naples, whe 
had a villa (the young woman being very partial 
sea), and, under pretence of coming back in a day 
left it in charge with me to break it out that, fe 
general happiness of all concerned, he was ’’—het 
interruption of the short cough—‘‘ gone. But Mr. J: 
I must say, certainly did behave extremely honoural 
for he proposed that the young woman should mé 
very respectable person, who was fully prepared to 
look the past, and who was, at least, as good as anyD 
the young woman could have aspired to in a regular wi 
her connections being very common.”’ = | 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I wa 
vinced that the scoundrel spoke of himself, and I sa 
conviction reflected on Miss Dartle’s face. A 

“ This I also had it in charge to communicate. — 
willing to do anything to relieve Mr. James from his 
culty, and to restore harmony between himself ar 
affectionate parent, who has undergone so much 
account. Therefore I undertook the commission. 
young woman’s violence when she came to, after I 
the fact of his departure, was beyond all expecta 
She was quite mad, and had to be held by force; 
she couldn’t have got to a knife, or got to the sea, 
have beaten her head against the marble floor.” — 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon her seat, with a 
of exultation in her face, seemed almost to Z 
sounds this fellow had uttered. i 

“ But when I came to the second part of whe 
been intrusted to me,” said Mr. Littimer, rubbi 
hands uneasily, ‘‘ which anybody might have suf 
would have been, at all events, appreciated as a 
intention, then the young woman came out in he 
colours. A more outrageous person I never did see. 
conduct was surprisingly bad. She had no more gra 
no more feeling, no more patience, no more reason i 
than a stock or a stone. If I hadn’t been upon my | 
I am convinced she would have bhad my blood.” = 


i 
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‘““ I think the better of her for it,” said I indignantly. 

Mr. Littimer bent his head, as much as to say, ‘“‘ In- 

deed, sir? But you’re young!’’ and resumed his narrative. 
‘“‘ It was necessary, in short, for a time, to take away 
everything nigh her, that she could do herself or anybody 
else an injury with, and to shut her up close. Notwith- 
standing which, she got out in the night; forced the lattice 
of a window, that I had nailed up myself; dropped on a 
vine that was trailed below; and never has been seen o 
heard of, to my knowledge, since.” 
“ She is dead, perhaps,’’ said Miss Dartle, with a smile, 
as if she could have spurned the body of the ruined girl. 
= ** She may have drowned herself, miss,” returned Mr. 
Littimer, catching at an excuse for addressing himself to 
somebody. ‘‘ It’s very possible. Or, she may have had 
assistance from the boatmen, and the boatmen’s wives and 
children. Being given to low company, she was very 
much in the habit of talking to them on the beach, Miss 
Dartle, and sitting by their boats. I have known her to 
do it, when Mr. James has been away, whole days. Mr. 
oye was far from pleased to find out, once, that she 
told the children she was a boatman’s daughter, and 
that in her own country, long ago, she had roamed about 
the beach, like them.” 

Oh, Emily! Unhappy beauty! What a picture rose 
before me of her sitting on the far-off shore, among the 
children like herself when she was innocent, listening to 
little voices such as might have called her Mother had she 
been a poor man’s wife; and to the great voice of the sea, 
with its eternal ‘‘ Never more!’’ 

“ When it was clear that nothing could be done, Miss 
Dartle——’’ 

“ Did I tell you not to speak to me?” she said, with 
stern contempt. 
~ ** You spoke to me, miss,” he replied. ‘‘ I beg your 
. on. But it’s my service to obey.’’ 

E” A al service,” she returned. ‘‘ Finish your story, 


en it was clear,” he said, with infinite respecta- 
ty, and an obedient bow, “ that she was not to be 
nd, I went to Mr. James, at the place where it had 

agreed that I should write to him, and informed him 
of what had occurred. Words passed between us in con- 
‘quence, and I felt it due to my character to leave him. 
Y 
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I could bear, and I have borne, a great deal from M 
James; but he insulted me too far. He hurt me. Kı 
ing the unfortunate difference between himself an 
mother, and what her anxiety of mind was likely to t 
took the liberty of coming home to England, 
relating——’’ Ue AN 
‘“ For money which I paid him,” said Miss Dartle to 
“ Just so, ma’am—and relating what I knew. I 
not aware,” said Mr. Littimer, after a moment’s reflect 
‘“ that there is anything else. I am at present ou 
employment, and should be happy to meet 
respectable situation.’’ 4 
Miss Dartle glanced at me, as though she would ing 
if there were anything that I desired to ask. As there’ 
something which had occurred to my mind, I saic 
reply— a 
sf I could wish to know from this—creature,’’ I cou 
not bring myself to utter any more conciliatory w 
“ whether they intercepted a letter that was written 
her from home, or whether he supposes that she receiv 
1 E 
He remained calm and silent, with his eyes fixed < 
the ground, and the tip of every finger of his right hat 
delicately poised against the tip of every finger of his. 
Miss Dartle turned her head didain towards hit 
‘‘T beg your pardon, miss,” he said, awakening fo 
his abstraction, ‘‘ but, however submissive to you, Ih 
my position, though a servant. Mr. Copperfield and yo 
miss, are different people. If Mr. Copperfield wishe: 
know anything from me, I take the liberty of remindi 
Mr. Copperfield that he can put a question to me. T 
a character to maintain.”’ o 
After a momentary struggle with myself, I turned 2 
eyes upon him, and said, ‘‘ You have heard my questi 
Consider it addressed to yourself, if you choose. W 
answer do you make?” f: 
‘“‘ Sir,” he rejoined, with an occasional separation 
reunion of those delicate tips, ‘‘ my answer must be qu 
fied; because, to betray Mr. James’s confidence to 
mother, and to betray it to you, are two different actio 
It is not probable, I consider, that Mr. James would € 
courage the receipt of letters likely to increase low Si 
and unpleasantness; but further than that, sir, I sl 
wish to avoid going.” aa ‘fi 


x tr 
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“ Is that all?’’ inquired Miss Dartle of me. 
I indicated that I had nothing more to say. ‘‘ Except,” 

I added, as I saw him moving off, ‘‘ that I understand this 
fellow’s part in the wicked story, and that, as I shall make 
it known to the honest man who has been her father from 
her childhood, I would recommend him to avoid going too 
much into public.” 3 

He had stopped the moment I began, and had listened 
with his usual repose of manner. 

_‘** Thank you, sir. But you’ll excuse me if I say, sir, 
that there are neither slaves nor slave-drivers in this 
country, and that people are not allowed to take the law 
into their own hands. If they do, it is more to their own 
peril, I believe, than to other people’s. Consequently 
speaking, I am not at all afraid of going wherever I may 

reii 

With that, he made me a polite bow; and, with another 
to Miss Dartle, went away through the arch in the wall 
of holly by which he had come. Miss Dartle and I re- 

ded each other for a little while in silence; her manner 

ing exactly what it was, when she had produced the 
man. 
“ He says besides,” she observed, with a slow curling 
of her lip, “ that his master, as he hears, is coasting Spain; 
and this done, is away to gratify his seafaring tastes till 
he is weary. But that is of no interest to you. Between 
these two proud persons, mother and son, there is a wider 
breach than before, and little hope of its healing, for they 
are one at heart, and time makes each more obstinate and . 
imperious. Neither is this of any interest to you; but it 
introduces what I wish to say. This devil whom you make 
an angel of, I mean this low girl whom he picked out of 
the tide-mud,’’ with her black eyes full upon me, and 
her passionate finger up, ‘‘ may be alive—for I believe 
some common things are hard to die. If she is, you will 
desire to have a pearl of such price found and taken care 
of. We desire that, too; that he may not by any chance 
be made her prey again. So far, we are united in one 
interest; and that is why I, who would do her any mis- 
chief that so coarse a wretch is capable of feeling, have 

t for you to hear what you have heard.” 

I saw, by the change in her face, that someone was ad- 
Vancing behind me. It was Mrs. Steerforth, who gave me 
her hand more coldly than of yore, and with an augmenta- 
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tion of her former stateliness of manner; but still, 
perceived—and I was touched by it—with an ineffacea 
remembrance of my old love for her son. She was great 
altered. Her fine figure was far less upright, her handsom 
face was deeply marked, and her hair was almost whit 
But when she sat down on the seat, she was a handso: 
lady still; and well I knew the bright with its lo 
look, that had been a light in my very Khoo at schoo 
7 = Mr. Copperfield informed of everything, Rosa: 
ce es.” 
‘* And has he heard Littimer himself?” 
“ Yes; I have told him why you wished it.” 
“You are a good girl. I have had some sligt 
correspondence with your former friend, sir,” addressit 
me, ‘f but it has not restored his sense of duty or natur 
obligation. Therefore I have no other object in this, tha 
what Rosa has mentioned. If, by the course which ma 
relieve the mind of the decent man you brought here (fi 
whom I am sorry—I can say no more), my son may! 
saved from again falling into the snares of a designit 
enemy, well!’’ 
She drew herself up, and sat looking straight before he 
far away. 
“ Madam,” I said respectfully, ‘‘ I understand. I assu 
you I am in no danger of putting any strained construct 
on your motives. But I must say, even to you, havi 
known this injured family from childhood, that if yo 
re Loe the girl, so deeply wronged, has not been cruel 
deluded, and would not rather die a hundred deaths the 
take a cup of water from your son’s hand now, you cheris 
a terrible mistake.” z 
“ Well, Rosa, well!’’ said Mrs. Steerforth, as the ott 
was about to interpose, ‘‘ it is no matter. Let it be.. Yí 
are married, sir, I am told?’’ 
I answered that I had been some time married. _ 
‘* And are doing well? I hear little in the quiet lie 
lead, but I understand you are beginning to be famous 
“ I have been very fortunate,’’ I said, ‘‘ and find? 
name connected with some praise.’’ 2 
"A ig have no mother?’’—in a softened voice. 
ce 0.” ` 2 
“ It is a pity,” she returned. ‘‘ She would have bes 
proud of you. Good-night!’’ 3 
I took the hand she held out with a dignified, unbend 
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air, and it was as calm in mine as if her breast had been 
at peace. Her pride could still its very pulses, it appeared, 
draw the placid veil before her face, through which 
she sat looking straight before her on the far distance. 
_ As I moved away from them along the terrace, I could 
not help observing how steadily they both sat gazing on 
the prospect, and how it thickened and closed around them. 
Here and there, some early lamps were seen to twinkle in 
the distant city; and in the eastern quarter of the sky the 
lurid light still hovered. But, from the greater part of the 
broad valley interposed, a mist was rising like a sea, which, 
mingling with the darkness, made it seem as if the gather- 
ing waters would encompass them. I have reason to 
remember this, and think of it with awe; for before I 
looked upon those two again, a stormy sea had risen to 
their feet. 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I felt it right 
that it should be communicated to Mr. Peggotty. On the 

wing evening I went into London in quest of him. He 
was always wandering about from place to place, with 
his one object of recovering his niece before him; but was 
more in London than elsewhere. Often and often, now, 
had I seen him in the dead of night passing along the 
streets, searching, among the few who loitered out of doors 
at those untimely hours, for what he dreaded to find. 
_ He kept a lodging over the little chandler’s shop in 
Hungerford Market, which I have had occasion to mention 
more than once, and from which he first went forth upon 
his errand of mercy. Hither I directed my walk. On 
making inquiry for him, I learned from the people of the 
house that he had not gone out yet, and I should find him 
in his room upstairs. 

He was sitting reading by a window in which he kept 
a few plants. The room was very neat and orderly. I saw 
in a moment that it was always kept prepared for her 

ion, and that he never went out but he thought it 

ible he might bring her home. He had not heard my 
~ at the door, and only raised his eyes when I laid my 
hand upon his shoulder. 
_“ Mas'r Davy! Thankee, sir! thankee hearty, for this 
visit! Sit ye down. You're kindly welcome, sir!’’ 
“ Mr. Peggotty,” said I, taking the chair he handed 
me, ‘‘ don’t expect much! I have heard some news.’’ 

“Of Em'ly!” 
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He put his hand, in a nervous manner, on his moutt 
and turned pale, as he fixed his eyes on mine. 

‘ It gives no clue to where she is; but she is not 
him.”’ +i 

He sat down, looking intently at me, and listened 
profound silence to all I had to tell. I well remember 
sense of dignity, beauty even, with which the pati 
gravity of his face impressed me, when, having gradua 
removed his eyes from mine, he sat looking downwalt 
leaning his forehead on his hand. He offered no interruj 
tion, but remained throughout perfectly still. He seen 
to pursue her figure through the narrative, and to let ev 
other shape go by him, as if it were nothing. | 

When E had one, he shaded his face, and continue 
silent. I looked out of the window for a little while, am 
air e myself with the plants. f. 

‘How do you fare to feel about it, Mas’r Davy?” b 
inquired at length. ] 

& I think that she is living,” I replied. 

“ I doen’t know. Maybe the first shock was too rot 
and in the wildness of her art ! That there blue wate 
as she used to speak on. Could she have thowt o’ the 
so many year, because it was to be her grave!” . 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened voice; é 
walked across the little room. 

‘‘ And yet,” he added, ‘‘ Mas’r Davy, I have felts 
sure as she was living—I have know’d, awake and sleej 
ing, as it was so trew that I should find her—I have bee 
so led on by it, and held up by it—that I doen’t beliév 
I can have been deceived. No! Em’ly’s alive!” 

He put his hand down firmly on the table, and sett 
sunburnt face into a resolute expression. 

“ My niece, Em’ly, is alive, sir!’’ he said, steadfastly 
‘ I doen’t know wheer it comes from, or how ’tis, but 
am told as she’s alive!” k 

He looked almost like a man inspired, as he said it. 
waited for a few moments, until he could give me his # 
divided attention; and then proceeded to explain the pr 
caution, that, it had occurred to me last night, it wow! 
be wise to take. 

i neey dear friend ” T began. s 

‘‘ Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, grasping @ 
hand in both of his. Sat 7 3 

“ If she should make her way to London, which is lil e 
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—for where could she lose herself so readily as in this vast 
city; and what would she wish to do, but lose and hide 
herself, if she does not go home? gs 
__ “ And she won’t go home,” he interposed, shaking his 
head mournfully. ‘ If she had left of her own accord, she 
might; not as ‘twas, sir.” i 
‘“‘ If she should come here,” said I, ‘‘ I believe there is 
one person here more likely to discover her than any other 
in the world. Do you remember—hear what I say with 
fortitude—think of your great object!—do you remember 
Martha?”’ } 

“Of our town?” 

I needed no other answer than his face. 

“ Do you know that she is in London?” 

‘“ I have seen her in the streets,” he answered, with a 
shiver. 

“ But you don’t know,” said I, ‘‘ that Emily was 
charitable to her, with Ham’s help, long before she fled 
from home. Nor that, when we met one night, and spoke 
together in the room yonder, over the way, she listened 
at the door.” = 

“Mas’r Davy?” he replied in astonishment. ‘‘ That 
night when it snew so hard?” 

“ That night. I have never seen her since. I went 
back, after parting from you, to speak to her, but she 
was gone. I was unwilling to mention her to you then, 
and I am now; but she is the person of whom I speak, 
and with whom I think we should communicate. Do you 
understand ?’’ 

“ Too well, sir,” he replied. We had sunk our voices, 
almost to a whisper, and continued to speak in that tone. 

“ You say you have seen her. Do you think that you 
could find her? I could only hope to do so by chance.” 

“ I think, Mas’r Davy, I know wheer to look.” 

“It is dark. Being together, shall we go out now, and 
try to find her to-night?” 

He assented, and prepared to accompany me. Without 
pearing to observe what he was doing, I saw how care- 

y he adjusted the little room, put a candle ready and 
the means of lighting it, arranged the bed, and finally took 
t of a drawer one of her dresses (I remembered to have 
her wear it), neatly folded with some other garments, 
a bonnet, which he placed upon a chair. He made no 
lusion to these clothes, neither did I. There they had 
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been waiting for her, many and many a night, no doub 
‘“ The time was, Mas’r Davy,” he said, as we cam 

downstairs, ‘‘ when I thowt this girl, Martha, a’most | 

the dirt underneath my Em’ly’s feet. God forgive 1 


he believed it was dangerous? What he supposed, f 
example, Ham would do, if he and Steerforth ever shou 
encounter? K: 
‘“ I doen’t know, sir,” he replied. ‘‘ I have thowt of 
oftentimes, but I can’t arrize myself of it, no matters. 
I recalled to his remembrance the morning after h 
departure, when we were all three on the beach. — Sa 
you recollect,” said I, “ a certain wild way in which ] 
looked out to sea, and spoke about ‘ the end of it °?” 
‘* Sure I do!” said he. 
‘‘ What do you suppose he meant?” 
‘‘ Mas'r Davy,” he replied, ‘‘ I’ve put the question 
myself a mort o’ times, and never found no answer. Ar 
theer’s one curious thing—that, though he is so pleasan 
I wouldn’t fare to feel comfortable to try and get his mu 
upon’t. He never said a wured to me as warn’t as dootif 
as dootiful could be, and it ain’t likely as he’d begin 
speak any other ways now; but it’s fur from being fle 
water in his mind, where them thowts lays. It’s deep, § 
and I can’t see down.” F: 
“ You are right,” said I, ‘‘ and that has sometim 
made me anxious.’’ 
‘* And me too, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined. “‘ Even mi 
so, I do assure you, than his venturesome ways, thous 
both belongs to the alteration in him. I doen’t know 
he’d do violence under any circumstances, but I hope 
them two may be kep asunders.’’ i 
We had come, through Temple Bar, into the city. © 
versing no more now, and walking at my side, he yiel 
himself up to the one aim of his devoted life, and wé 
on, with that hushed concentration of his faculties wA 
would have made his figure solitary in a multitude. | 


x 
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were not far from Blackfriars Bridge, when he turned his 
head and pointed to a solitary female figure flitting along 
the opposite side of the street. I knew it, readily, to be 
the figure that we sought. 

_ We crossed the road, and were pressing on towards her, 
when it occurred to me that she might be more disposed 
to feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl, if we spoke to 
her in a quieter place, aloof from the crowd, and where 
we should be less observed. I advised my companion, 
therefore, that we should not address her yet, but follow 
her; consulting in this, likewise, an indistinct desire I had, 
to know where she went. 

He uiescing, we followed at a distance: never losing 
sight of her, but never caring to come very near, as she 
frequently looked about. Once, she stopped to listen to 
a band of music; and then we stopped too. 

She went on a long way. Still we went on. It was 
evident, from the manner in which she held her course, 
that she was going to some fixed destination; and this, 
and her keeping in the busy streets, and I suppose the 
strange fascination in the secrecy and mystery of so follow- 
ing anyone, made me adhere to my first purpose. At 
len she turned into a dull, dark street, where the noise 
and crowd were lost; and I said, ‘‘ We may speak to her 
now ’’; and, mending our pace, we went after her. 


CHAPTER XLVII 
MARTHA 


E were now down in Westminster. We had turned 

back to follow her, having encountered her coming 

towards us; and Westminster Abbey was the point 
at which she passed from the lights and noise of the lead- 
ing streets. e proceeded so quickly, when she got free 
of the two currents of passengers setting towards and from 
the bridge, that, between this and the advance she had of 
us when she struck off, we were in the narrow water-side 
street by Millbank before we came up with her. At that 
moment she crossed the road, as if to avoid the footsteps 
that she heard so close behind; and, without looking back, 
passed on even more rapidly. 
A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway, where 
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some waggons were housed for the night, seemed to at 
my feet. I touched my companion without speaking, 
we both forbore to cross after her, and both followec 
that opposite side of the way; keeping as quietly as 
could in the shadow of the houses, but keeping very 
her. É 
There was, and is when I write, at the end of that 
lying street, a dilapidated little wooden building, prob: 
an obsolete old ferry-house. Its position is just at 
point where the street ceases and the road begins to 
between a row of houses and the river. As soon as 
came here, and saw the water, she stopped as if she™ 
come to her destination; and presently went slowly a 
by the brink of the river, looking intently at it. $ 
All the way here, I had supposed that she was going 
some house; indeed, I had vaguely entertained the B 
that the house might be in some way associated with @ 
lost girl. But that one dark glimpse of the river, throug 
the gateway, had instinctively prepared me for her g ! 
no farther. i 
The neighbourhood was a dreary one at that time 
oppressive, sad, and solitary by night, as any abo 
London. There were neither wharves nor houses on @ 
melancholy waste of road near the great blank Priso 
A sluggish ditch deposited its mud at the prison wall 
Coarse grass and rank weeds straggled over all the maf 
land in the vicinity. In one part, carcases of ho I 
inauspiciously begun and never finished, rotted away. | 
another, the ground was cumbered with rusty iron monst¢ 
of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, furnaces, paddlé 
anchors, diving-bells, windmill-sails, and I know not wi 
strange objects, accumulated by some speculator, 
grovelling in the dust, underneath which—having sū 
into the soil of their own weight in wet weather—t' 
had the appearance of vainly trying to hide themselvé 
The clash and glare of sundry fiery Works upon the} 
side arose by night to disturb everything except the h 
and unbroken smoke that poured out of their chimmey 
Slimy gaps and causeways, winding among old wood 
piles, with a sickly substance clinging to the latter, li 
green hair, and the rags of last year’s handbills offen 
rewards for drowned men fluttering above high-water ma 
led down through the ooze and slush to the ebb tide. mhe 
was a story that one of the pits dug for the dead im i 
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time of the Great Plague was hereabout; and a blighting 
influence seemed to have proceeded from it over the whole 
. pee Or else it looked as if it had gradually decomposed 

to that nightmare condition, out of the overflowings of 
the polluted stream. l 

As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast out, and 
left to corruption and decay, the girl we had followed 
strayed down to the river’s brink, and stood in the midst 
of this night-picture, lonely and still, looking at the 

water. 

_ There were some boats and barges astrand in the mud, 
and these enabled us to come within a few yards of her 
without being seen. I then signed to Mr. Peggotty to re- 
main where he was, and emerged from their shade to speak 
to her. I did not approach her solit figure without 
trembling; for this gloomy end to her determined walk, 
and the way in which she stood, almost within the 
cavernous shadow of the iron bridge, looking at the lights 
crookedly reflected in the strong tide, inspired a dread 
within me. 

I think she was talking to herself.. I am sure, although 
absorbed in gazing at the water, that her shawl was off 
her shoulders, and that she was muffling her hands in it, 
in an unsettled and bewildered way, more like the action 
of a sleep-walker than a waking person. I know, and never 
can forget, that there was that in her wild manner which 
gave me no assurance but that she would sink before my 
eyes, until I had her arm within my grasp. 

At the same moment I said ‘‘ Martha!” 

She uttered a terrified scream, and struggled with me 
with such strength that I doubt if I could have held her 
alone. But a stronger hand than mine was laid upon her; 
and when she raised her frightened eyes and saw whose 
it was, she made but one more effort, and dropped down 
between us. We carried her away from the water to where 
there were some dry stones, and there laid her down, cry- 
ing and moaning. In a little while she sat among the 
stones, holding her wretched head with both her hands. 

“ Oh, the river!” she cried passionately. ‘‘ Oh, the 
fiver!” 

“ Hush, hush!” said I. ‘‘ Calm yourself.” 

But she still repeated the same words, continually 
exclaiming, ‘* Oh, the river!” over and over again. 

“ I know it’s like me!” she exclaimed. ‘' I know that 
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I belong to it. I know that it’s the natural compan 
such as I am! It comes from country places, where t 
was once no harm in it—and it creeps through the di 
streets, defiled and miserable—and it goes away, Ii ce 
life, to a great sea, that is always troubled—and I feel 
I must go with it!” a 

I have never known what despair was, except in 
tone of those words. | 

“I can’t keep away from it. I can’t forget it 
haunts me day and night. It’s the only thing in all 
world that I am fit for, or that’s fit for me. Oh, 
dreadful river!’ | 

The thought passed through my mind that in the 
of my companion, as he looked upon her without sp 
or motion, I might have read his niece’s history, if T 
known nothing of it. I never saw, in any paintir 
reality, horror and compassion so impressively blendec 
He shook as if he would have fallen; and his hand 
touched it with my own, for his appearance alarmed : 
was deadly cold. 

“ She is in a state of frenzy,” I whispered to him. “ 
will speak differently in a little time.” 

I don’t know what he would have said in answer. 
made some motion with his mouth, and seemed to th 
he had spoken; but he had only pointed to her with B 
outstretched hand. 

A new burst of crying came upon her now, in w 
she once more hid her face among the stones, and 
before us, a prostrate image of humiliation and rill 
Knowing that this state must pass before we could s 
to her with any hope, I ventured to restrain him whe 
would have raised her, and we stood by in silence uf 
she became more tranquil. j 

‘‘ Martha,” said I then, leaning down, and helping 
to rise—she seemed to want to rise as if with the intenti 
of going away, but she was weak, and leaned agai 
boat. ‘‘ Do you know who this is, who is with me?’ 

She said faintly, ‘‘ Yes.” | 

“ Do you know that we have followed you a long 
to-night.” 

She shook her head. She looked neither at him ní 
me, but stood in a humbled attitude, holding her D 
and shawl in one hand, without appearing consciou 
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them, and pressing the other, clenched, against her 
ares d dI ak on th 

** Are you composed enough,” said I, ‘‘ to speak on the 
‘subject hich so ree Aim g you—I hope ices may 
remember it!—that snowy night?” 

_ Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured some 
inarticulate thanks to me for not having driven her away 
from the door. 

= “*T want to say nothing for myself,’’ she said, after a 
few moments. ‘‘ I am bad, I am lost. I have no hope at 
all. But tell him, sir,” she had shrunk away from him, 
“if you don’t feel too hard to me ‘to do it, that I never 
was in any way the cause of his misfortune.’’ 

‘“ It has never been attributed to you,’’ I returned, 
earnestly responding to her earnestness. 

** It was you, if I don’t deceive myself,’’ she said, in a 
broken voice, ‘‘ that came into the kitchen, the night she 
took such pity on me; was so gentle with me; didn’t shrink 
away from me like all the rest, and gave me such kind 
help! Was it you, sir?” f 

*‘ It was,” said I. 

“ I should have been in the river long ago,’ 


>? 


she said, 
mening at it with a terrible expression, ‘‘ if any wrong to 
had been upon my mind. I never could have kept out 
of it a single winter’s night, if I had not been free of any. 
share in that!’’ 
“ The cause of her flight is too well understood,” I said. 
“ You are innocent of any part in it, we thoroughly believe 
—we know.” 
“ Oh, I might have been much the better for her, if I 
ee had a better heart!’’ exclaimed the girl, with most 
regret; ‘‘ for she was always good to me! She 
never spoke a word to me but what was pleasant and 
it likely I would try to make her what I am 
lf, knowing what I am myself so well! When I lost 
everything that makes life dear, the worst of all my 
thoughts was that I was parted for ever from her!’’ 
Mr. Peggotty, standing with one hand on the gunwale 
of the boat, and his eyes cast down, put his disengaged 
hand before his face. 
_ “ And when I heard what had happened before that 
night, from some belonging to our town,” cried 
, © the bitterest thought in all my mind was, that 
people would remember she once kept company with 
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me, and would say I had corrupted her! When, Heave: 
knows, I would have died to have brought back her good! 
name !’’ a 
Long unused to any self-control, the piercing agony of 
her remorse and grief was terrible. j ‘=. 
‘* To have died would not have been much—what can |! 
say?—I would have lived!” she cried. ‘‘ I would have 
lived to be old, in the wretched streets—and to wande 
about, avoided, in the dark—and to see the day break € 
the ghastly lines of houses, and remember how the same 
sun used to shine into my room, and wake me once— 
would have done even that, to save her!” A 
Sinking on the stones, she took some in each hand, and 
clenched them up, as if she would have ground them. £$ 
writhed into some new posture constantly: stiffening he 
arms, twisting them before her face, as though to shut ou 
from her eyes the little light there was, and drooping he: 
head, as if it were heavy with insupportable recollections 
“ What shall I ever do!” she said, fighting thus witl 
her despair. ‘‘ How can I go on as I am, a solitary curse: 
to myself, a living disgrace to everyone I come near! 
Suddenly she turned to my companion. ‘“‘ Stamp upor 
me; kill me! When she was your pride, you would have: 
thought I had done her harm if I had brushed against! 
her in the street. You can’t believe—why should you?—a 
syllable that comes out of my lips. It would be a bu 
shame upon you, even now, if she and I exchanged a word. 
I don’t complain. I don’t say she and I are alike—I 
know there is a long, long way between us. I only sa 
with all my guilt and wretchedness upon my head, that I! 
am grateful to her from my soul, and love her. Oh, don’t! 
think that all the power I had of loving anything is quite? 
worn out! Throw me away, as all the world does. Kill me? 
for being what I am, and having ever known her: butt 
don’t think that of me!’’ $ 
He looked upon her, while she made this supplication, 
in a wild distracted manner; and, when she was silent, 
gently raised her. t 
‘“ Martha,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ God forbid as I should? 
judge you. Forbid as I, of all men, should do that, my) 
girl. You doen’t know half the change that’s come, ini 
course of time, upon me, when you think it likely. Well!” 
he paused a moment, then went on. ‘‘ You doen’t under- 
stand how ’tis that this here gentleman and me has wished! 
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to speak to you. You doen’t understand what ’tis we has 
afore us. Listen now!” 

His influence upon her was complete. She stood, 
shrinkingly, before him, as if she were afraid to meet his 
eyes; but her passionate sorrow was quite hushed and 
mute. . 
= “ If you heerd,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ owt of what passed 

beween Mas’r Davy and me, th’ night when it snew so 
_ hard, you know as I have been—wheer not—fur to seek 
my dear niece. My dear niece,” he repeated steadily. 

“‘ Fur she’s more dear to me now, Martha, than ever she 
was dear afore.’’ | 

She put her hands before her face; but otherwise 
remained quiet. 

“‘T have heerd her tell,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ as you 
was. early left fatherless and motherless, with no friend 
_ fur to take, in a rough seafaring-way, their place. Maybe 
` you can guess that if you’d had such a friend, you’d have 
got into a way of being fond of him in course of time, and 
that my niece was kiender daughter-like to me.” 

As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl carefully 
about her, taking it up from the ground for that purpose. 
-  ‘* Whereby,’’ said he, ‘‘ I know, both as she would go 

to the wureld’s furdest end with me, if she could once 
' gee me again; and that she would fly to the wureld’s 
furdest end to keep off seeing me. For though she ain’t 
no call to doubt my love, and doen’t—and doen’t,’’ he 
repeated, with a quiet assurance of the truth of what he 
_ said, *‘ there’s shame steps in, and keeps betwixt us.” 

I read, in every word of his plain impressive way of 
_ delivering himself, new evidence of his having thought of 
' this one topic, in every feature it presented. 

“ According to our reckoning,” he proceeded, ‘‘ Mas’r 
Davy’s here, and mine, she is like, one day, to make her 
own poor solitary course to London. We believe—Mas’r 
Davy, me, and all of us—that you are as innocent of 
everything that has befell her as the unborn child. You’ve 
spoke of her being pleasant, kind, and gentle to you. 
Bless her, I knew she was! I knew she always was, to 
all. You're thankful to her, and you love her. Help us 
all you can to find her, and may Heaven reward you!” 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as if 
she were doubtful of what he had said. 
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‘* Will you trust me?” she asked, in a low voice of 
astonishment. 

‘“ Full and free!” said Mr. Peggotty. 

‘* To speak to her, if I should ever find her; shelter her, 
if I have any shelter to divide with her; and then, without. 
her knowledge, come to you, and bring you to her?” she 
asked hurriedly. K 

We both replied together, ‘‘ Yes!” à i 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared that she 
would devote herself to this task, fervently and faita 
That she would never waver in it, never be diverted fron 
it, never relinquish it, while there was any chance of hope. 
If she were not true to it, might the object she now had 
in life, which bound her to something devoid of evil, in 
its passing away from her, leave her more forlorn and 
more despairing, if that were ible, than she had been 
upon the river’s brink that night; and then might all help, 
human and Divine, renounce her evermore! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, or address 
us, but said this to the night sky; then stood profoundly 
quiet, looking at the gloomy water. 

We judged it expedient, now, to tell her all we knew; 
which I recounted at length. She listened with great atten- 
tion, and with a face that often changed, but had the 
same purpose in all its varying expressions. Her eyes 
occasionally filled with tears, but those she repressed. It. 
seemed as if her spirit were quite altered, and she could 
not be too quiet. . 

She asked, when all was told, where we were to be 
communicated with, if occasion should arise. Under a 
dull lamp in the road, I wrote our two addresses on a 
leaf of my pocket-book, which I tore out and gave to 
her, and which she put in her poor bosom. I asked her 
where she lived herself. She said, after a pause, in no 
place long. It were better not to know. 

Mr. Peggotty suggesting to me, in a whisper, what had 
already occurred to myself, I took out my purse; but 
could not prevail upon her to accept any money, nor coul 
I exact any promise from her that she would do so at 
another time. I represented to her that Mr. Peggotty 
could not be called, for one in his condition, poor; and 
that the idea of her engaging in this search, while depend- 
ing on her own resources, shocked us both. She continued 
steadfast. In this particular, his influence upon her was 
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equally powerless with mine. She gratefully thanked him, 
but remained inexorable. 
“‘ There may be work to be got,” she said. ‘‘ I’ll try.” 
“ At least take some assistance,’’ I returned, ‘‘ until you 
~ have tried.” 
= _ “I could not do what I have promised, for money,” 
_ she replied. “ I could not take it, if I was starving. To 
_ give me money would be to take away your trust, to take 
away the object that you have given me, to take away 
the only certain thing that saves me from the river.’’ 
“In the name of the great Judge,” said I, ‘‘ before 
whom you and all of us must stand at His dread time, 
_ dismiss that terrible idea! We can all do some good, if we 


She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face was paler, 
as she answered— 
_ “It has been put in your hearts, perhaps. to save a 
_ wretched creature for repentance. I am afraid to think 
so; it seems too bold. If any good should come of me, 
I might begin to hope; for nothing but harm has ever 
come of my deeds yet. I am to be trusted, for the first 
time in a long while, with my miserable life, on account 
of what you have given me to try for. I know no more, 
and I can say no more.”’ 

Again she repressed the tears that had begun to flow; 
and, putting out her trembling hand, and touching Mr. 
Peggotty, as if there were some healing virtue in him, 
went away along the desolate road. She had been ill, 
probably for a long time. I observed, upon that closer 
i nity of observation, that she was worn and 
haggard, and that her sunken eyes expressed privation 
and endurance. 

We followed her at a short distance, our way lying in 
the same direction, until we came back into the lighted 
and os Aaa streets. I had such implicit confidence in 
her declaration that I then put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether 
it would not seem, in the onset, like distrusting her, to 
follow her any farther. He being of the same mind, and 
equally reliant on her, we suffered her to take her own 
road, and took ours, which was towards Highgate. He 
accompanied me a good part of the way; and when we 

, with a prayer for the success of this fresh effort, 
was a new and thoughtful compassion in him that 
I was at no loss to interpret. 
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It was midnight when I arrived at home. I had re 
my own gate, and was standing listening for the € 
of St. Paul’s, the sound of which I thought h 
borne towards me among the multitude of striking 
when .I was rather surprised to see that the door of 
aunt’s cottage was open, and that a faint light in ; 
entry was shining out across the road. — 

Thinking that my aunt might have relapsed into one 
of her old alarms, and might be watching the progres: 
some imaginary conflagration in the distance, I w ; 
speak to her. It was with very great surprise that I saw 
a man standing in her little garden. ES 

He had a glass and bottle in his hand, and was in the 
act of drinking. I stopped short, among the thick foli 
outside, for the moon was up now, though obscured; anc 
I recognised the man whom I had once supposed to b 
delusion of Mr. Dick’s, and had once encountered wi 
my aunt in the streets of the city. $ 

He was eating as well as drinking, and seemed to € 
with a hungry appetite. He seemed curious regarding the 
cottage, too, as if it were the first time he had seen it. 
After stopping to put the bottle on the ground, he looke 
up at the windows, and looked about; though with a cov 
and impatient air, as if he was anxious to be gone. 

The light in the passage was obscured for a momen 
and my aunt came out. She was agitated, and told some 
money into his hand. I heard it chink. ; i 

‘ What’s the use of this?” he demanded. > 

‘“ I can spare nò more,” returned my aunt. ; 

‘‘ Then. I can’t go,” said he. ‘‘ Here! You may take 
it back !’’ 4. 

“ You bad man,” returned my aunt, with great emotion 
“ how can you use me so? But why do I ask? Iti 
because you know how weak I am! What have I to do) 
to free myself for ever of your visits, but to abandon you 
to your deserts?’’ wo 

“ And why don’t you abandon me to my deserts?” 
said he. F 

‘“ You ask me why!” returned my aunt. ‘‘ Whati 
heart you must havel” | 

He stood moodily rattling the money, and shaking hi: 
head, until at length he said— i 

‘ Is this all you mean to give me, then?” — 

‘“ Tt is all I can give you,” said my aunt. ‘‘ You know 
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I have had losses, and am poorer than I used to be. I 
have told you so. Having got it, why do you give me the 
pain of looking at you for another moment, and séeing 
what you have become?’’ >) Sapiens 

 ““ I have become shabby enough, if you mean that,” he 


_ said. ‘I lead the life of an owl.” 


‘“ You stripped me of the greater part of all I ever had,” 


_ said my aunt. ‘‘ You closed my heart against the whole 


world, years and years. You treated me falsely, ungrate- 
fully, and cruelly. Go, and repent of it. Don’t add new 


_ injuries to the long, long list of injuries you have done 


£ 


d 
a 


me!” 

*“ Ay!’’ he returned. ‘‘ It’s all very fine!—Well! I 
must do the best I can, for the present, I suppose.” 
-In spite of himself, he appeared abashed by my aunt’s 
indi t tears, and came slouching out of the garden. 
Taking two or three quick steps, as if I had just come 

, I met him at the gate, and went in as he came out. 

e eyed one another narrowly in passing, and with no 
favour. 

“ Aunt,” said I hurriedly. ‘‘ This man alarming you 
again! Let me speak to him. Who is he?” 

“ Child,” returned my aunt, taking my arm, “‘ come in, 


. and don’t speak to me for ten minutes.’’ 


We sat down in her little parlour. My aunt retired 
behind the round green fan of former days, which was 
screwed on the back of a chair, and occasionally wiped 
her eyes, for about a quarter of an hour. Then she came 
out, and took a seat beside me. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt calmly, “ it’s my husband.” 

“ Your husband, aunt? I thought he had been dead!’’ 

“Dead to me,” returned my aunt, ‘‘ but living.” 

I sat in silent amazement. 

“ Betsey Trotwood don’t look a likely subject for the 
tender passion,” said my aunt composedly, ‘‘ but the time 
was, Trot, when she believed in that man most entirely. 
When she loved him, Trot, right well. When there was 
no proof of attachment and affection that she would not 
have given him. He repaid her by breaking her fortune, 
and nearly breaking her heart. So she put all that sort 
of sentiment once and for ever in a grave, and filled it up, 
and flattened it down.”’ 

" My dear, good aunt!” 

“I left him,” my aunt proceeded, laying her hand as 
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usual on the back of mine, ‘‘ generously. I may say a’ 
this distance of time, Trot, that I left him generousl 
He had been so cruel to me, that I might have eff . 
separation on easy terms for m ; but I did not. He 
soon made ducks and drakes what I gave him, sank 
lower and lower, married another woman, I belie 

became an adventurer, a gambler, and a cheat. bf 
is now, you see. But he was a fine-looking man when 
married him,” said my aunt, with an echo of her old prid 
and admiration in her tone; ‘‘ and I believed him—lI wi 
a fool!—to be the soul of honour!’’ 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her head. 

“ He is nothing to me now, Trot—less than nothing 
But, sooner than have him punished for his offences ( 
he would be if he prowled Bison in this country), I give 
him more money than I can afford, at intervals when he 
reappears, to go away. I was a fool when I married him 
and I am so far an incurable fool on that subject, that 
for the sake of what I once believed him to be, I wouldn’ 
have even this shadow of my idle fancy hardly dealt with 
For I was in earnest, Trot, if ever a woman was.” 

My aunt dismissed the matter with a heavy sigh, 
smoothed her dress. 

‘ There, my dear!” she said. ‘‘ Now, you know i 
beginning, middle, and end, and all about it. We w 
mention the subject to one another any more; neither, 
course, will you mention it to anybody else. This is 
rg Á frumpy story, and we’ll keep it to oursel 
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a | CHAPTER XLVIII 
q DOMESTIC 


~WLABOURED hard at my book, without allowing it to 
_ fj interfere with the punctual discharge of my newspaper 
4 duties; and it came out and was very successful. I was 
e not stunned by the praise which sounded in my ears, 
_ notwithstanding that I was keenly alive to it, and thought 
_ better of my own performance, I have little doubt, than 
anybody else did. It has always been in my observation 
_ of human nature, that a man who has any good reason 
to believe in himself never flourishes himself before the 
faces of other people in order that they may believe in 
him. For this reason, I retained my modesty in very self- 
_ respect; and the’ more praise I got, the more I tried to 
deserve 


_ It is not my purpose, in this record, though in all other 
essentials it is my written memory, to pursue the history 
_ of my own fictions. They express themselves, and I leave 
„them to themselves. When I refer to them, incidentally, 
it is only as a pe of my progress. 
. Having some foundation for believing, by this time, that 
mature and accident had made me an author, I pursued 
; vocation with confidence. Without such assurance 
I should certainly have left it alone, and bestowed my 
energy on some other endeavour. I should have tried to 
. find out what nature and accident really had made me, 
and to be that, and nothing else. 
I had been writing, in the newspaper and elsewhere, so 
i rously, that when my new success was achieved, I 
considered myself reasonably entitled to escape from the 
dreary debates. One joyful night, therefore, I noted down 
the music of the parliamentary bagpipes for the last time, 
and I have never heard it since; though I still recognise 
the old drone in the newspapers, without any substantial 
variation (except, perhaps, that there is more of it) all 
the livelong session. 
I now write of the time when I had been married, 1 
_ suppose, about a year and a half. After several varieties 
of experiment, we had given up the housekeeping as a 
bad job. The house kept itself, and we kept a page. The 
_ principal function of this retainer was to quarrel with the 
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cook; in which respect he was a perfect Whittington, 
without his cat, or the remotest chance of being made 
Lord Mayor. Pii 

He appears to me to have lived in a hail of saucepan 
lids. His whole existence was a scuffle. He would shriek 
for help on the most improper occasions—as, when we hac 
a little dinner-party, or a few friends in the evening—anc 
would come tumbling out of the kitchen, with iron missile: 
flying after him. We wanted to get rid of him, but he 
was very much attached to us, and wouldn’t go. He wa: 
a tearful boy, and broke into such deplorable lamentati 
when a cessation of our connection was hinted at, that we 
were obliged to keep him. He had no mother—no anything 
in the way of a relative, that I could discover, except é 
sister, who fled to America the moment we had taken hin 
off her hands; and he became quartered on us like a hor 
rible young changeling. He had a lively perception of his 
own unfortunate state, and was always rubbing his eye: 
with the sleeve of his jacket, or stooping to blow his no 
on the extreme corner of a little pocket handkerchief 
which he never would take completely out of his pocket 
but always economised and secreted. 3 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at siz 
pounds ten per annum, was a source of continual troubli 
to me. I watched him as he grew—and he grew like 
scarlet beans—with painful apprehensions of the time whet 
he would begin to shave; even of the days when he woul 
be bald or gray. I saw no prospect of ever getting rid o 
him; and, projecting myself into the future, used to thinl 
what an inconvenience he would be when he was an olc 
man. 

I never expected anything less, than this unfortunate’ 
manner of getting me out of my difficulty. He stol 
Wora’s watch, which, like everything else belonging to us 
had no particular place of its own; and, converting it int 
money, spent the produce (he was always a weak-mindec 
boy) in incessantly riding up and down between Londot 
and Uxbridge outside the coach. He was taken to Bov 
Street, as well as I remember, on the completion of hi 
fifteenth journey; when four-and-sixpence, and a second 
hand fife which he couldn’t play, were found upon hi 
person. . 

The surprise and its consequences would have been mucl 
less disagreeable to me if he had not been penitent. Bu 
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he was very penitent indeed, and in a peculiar way—not 
in the lump, but by instalments. For example: the day 

_after that on which I was obliged to appear against him, 
he made certain revelations touching a hamper in the 

cellar, which we believed to be full of wine, but which had 
nothing in it except bottles and corks. We supposed ‘he 
had now eased his mind, and told the worst he knew of 

_the cook; but, a day or two afterwards, his conscience 
sustained a new twinge, and he disclosed how she hada 

little girl, who, early every morning, took away our bread; 

and alie how he himself had been suborned to maintain 
the milkman in coals. In two or three days more, I was 
informed by the authorities of his having led to the dis- 
covery of sirloins of beef among the kitchen stuff, and 
sheets in the rag-bag; a little while afterwards, he broke 
out in an entirely new direction, and confessed to a know- 
ledge of burglarious intentions as to our premises, on the 

_ part of the pot-boy, who was immediately taken up. I 

- got to be so ashamed of being such a victim, that I would 

_ have given him any money to hold his tongue, or would 
have offered a round bribe for his being permitted to run 
away. It was an a hor: circumstance in the case 

< that he had no idea of this, but conceived that he was 

+ making me amends in every new discovery: not to say, 

' heaping obligations on my head. 

- At last I ran away myself, whenever I saw an emissary 
of the police approaching with some new intelligence; and 
lived a stealthy life until he was tried and ordered to be 
transported. Even then he couldn’t be quiet, but was 

_ always writing us letters; and wanted so much to see 

- Dora before he went away, that Dora went to visit him, 
and fainted when she found herself inside the iron bars. 
In short I had no peace of my life until he was ex- 
patriated, and made (as I afterwards heard) a shepherd 
of, “‘ up the country ’’ somewhere; I have no geographical 
idea where. 

All this led me into some serious reflections, and 
presented our mistakes in a new aspect; as I could not help 
communicating to Dora one evening, in spite of my tender- 
ness for her. 

“ My love,” said I, ‘‘ it is very painful to me to think 
that our want of system and management involves not 
only ourselves (which we have got used to), but other 


people.” 
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“ You have been silent for a long time, and now yov 
are going to be cross!” said Dora. Rte, 
‘“ No, my dear, indeed! Let me explain to you wha 
I mean.’’ — 

“ I think I don’t want to know,” said Dora. 

‘ But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip dow 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said “‘ Boh!’ to di 
my seriousness away; but, not succeeding, ordered him 
into his Pagoda, and sat looking at me, with her hand 
folded, and a most resigned little expression of cot 
tenance. E. 

‘The fact is, my dear,’’ I began, ‘‘ there is contagion 
in us. We infect everyone about us.” i. 

I might have gone on in this figurative manner, H 
Dora’s face had not admonished me that she was wonder- 
ing with all her might whether I was going to propose 
any new kind of vaccination, or other medical remedy, 
for this unwholesome state of ours. Therefore I checkec 
myself, and made my meaning plainer. a 

‘Tt is not merely, my pet,’’ said I, ‘‘ that we 
money and comfort, and even temper sometimes, by not 
learning to be more careful; but that we incur the serious 
responsibility of spoiling everyone who comes into oui 
service, or has any dealings with us. I begin to be afra c 
that the fault is not entirely on one side, but that th 50 
people all turn out ill because we don’t turn out very wel 
ourselves.” = 

“ Oh, what an accusation,” exclaimed Dora, opening 
her eyes widé; ‘‘ to say that you ever saw me take gola 
watches! Oh!” | 

‘“ My dearest,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ don’t talk preposte 
ous nonsense! Who has made the least allusion to gol 
watches?’’ fe 

“ You did,” returned Dora. ‘‘ You know you dic 
Yow mig I hadn’t turned out well, and compared me t 
Laa a dg e 

“ To whom?” I asked. E 

‘‘ To the page,” sobbed Dora. ‘‘ Oh, you cruel fellows 
to compare your affectionate wife to a transported page| 
Why didn’t you tell me your opinion of me before Ww 
were married? Why didn’t you say, you hard-hearte 
thing, that you were convinced I was worse than a trans 
ported page? Oh, what a dreadful opinion to have'i 
me! Oh, my goodness!” , a | 
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“Now, Dora, my love,” I returned, gently trying to 
remove the handkerchief she pressed to her eyes, ‘‘ this 
is not only very ridiculous of you, but very wrong. In 
the first place, it’s not true.’’ 

“ You always said he was a story-teller,” sobbed Dora. 
*‘ And now you say the same of me! Oh, what shall I 
do? What shall I do?” . 

““ My darling girl,” I retorted, ‘‘I really must entreat 
you to be reasonable, and listen to what I did say, and 
do say. My dear Dora, unless we learn to do our duty 
to those whom we employ, they will never learn to do 
their duty to us. I am afraid we present opportunities to 
or to do wrong, that never ought to be presented. 

ven if we were as lax as we are, in all our arrangements, 
by choice—which we are not—even if we liked it, and 
found it agreeable to be so—which we don’t—I am per- 
suaded we should have no right to go on in this way. 
We are positively corrupting people. We are bound to 
think of that. I can’t help thinking of it, Dora. It isa 
- reflection I am unable to dismiss, and it sometimes makes 
me very uneasy. There, dear, that’s all. Come now! 
Don’t be foolish !’’ 

Dora would not allow me, for a long time, to remove 
the handkerchief. She sat sobbing and murmuring behind 
, it, that, if I was uneasy, why had I ever been married? 
' Why hadn’t I said, even the day before we went to church, 
- that I knew I should be uneasy, and I would rather 

not? If I couldn’t bear her, why didn’t I sent her away 

to her aunts at Putney, or to Julia Mills in India? Julia 

would be glad to see her, and would not call her a 

transported page; Julia never had called her anything of 
. the sort. In short, Dora was so afflicted, and so afflicted 

me by being in that condition, that I felt it was of no 
use repeating this kind of effort, though never so mildly, 
_and I must take some other course. 

What other course was left to take? To ‘‘ form her 
mind?” This was a common phrase of words which 
had a fair and promising sound, and I resolved to form 
Dora’s mind. 

I began immediately. When Dora was very childish, 
and I would have infinitely preferred to humour her, I 
tried to be grave—and disconcerted her, and myself too. 
I talked to her on the subjects which occupied my 
thoughts; and I read Shakespeare to her—and fatigued 
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her to the last degree. I accustomed myself to giving 
her, as it were quite casually, little scraps of useful in- 
formation, or sound opinion—and she started from them 
when I let them off, as if they had been crackers. N 
matter how incidentally or naturally I endeavoured t 
form my little wife’s mind, I could not help seeing the 
she always had an instinctive perception of what I wa 
about, and became a prey to the keenest apprehensions 
In particular, it was clear to me, that she thoug 
Shakespeare a terrible fellow. The formation went on v 
slowly. 7 
I pressed Traddles into the service without his kno 
ledge; and whenever he came to see us, exploded m 
mines upon him for the edification of Dora at second. 
hand. The amount of practical wisdom I bestowed upor 
Traddles in this manner was immense, and of the be 
quality; but it had no other effect upon Dora than to 
press her spirits, and make her always nervous with t 
dread that it would be her turn next. I found myself i 
the condition of a schoolmaster, a trap, a pitfall; of alwa 
playing spider to Dora’s fly, and always pouncing out ¢ 
my hole to her infinite disturbance. ; 
Still, looking forward through this intermediate stage, t 
the time when there should be a perfect sympathy betwee 
Dora and me, and when I should have “‘ formed he 
mind’’ to my entire satisfaction, I persevered, even fe 
months. Finding at last, however, that although I ha 
been all this time a very porcupine or hedgehog, bristlin; 
all over with determination, I had effected nothing, ii 
began to occur to me that perhaps Dora’s mind wa. 
already formed. > 
On further consideration this appeared so likely, that | 
abandoned my scheme, which had had a more premisin, 
appearance in words than in action; resolving hencef 
to be satisfied with my child-wife, and to try to cha: 
her into nothing else by any process. I was heartily tir 
of being sagacious and prudent by myself, and of seein 
my darling under restraint; so, I bought a pretty pa 
of earrings for her, and a collar for Jip, and went hot 
one day to make myself agreeable. Ei 
Dora was delighted with the little presents, and kisse 
me joyfully; but, there was a shadow between us, how 
ever slight, and I had made up my mind that it should n 
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-be there. If there must be such a shadow anywhere, I 


would keep it for the future in my own breast. : =- >= 

I sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the earrings 
in her ears; and then I told her that I feared we had not 
been kape as good company lately, as we used to be, and 
that fault was mine. Which I sincerely felt, and which 
indeed it was. as Be 

“‘ The truth is, Dora, my life,” I said; ‘‘ I have been 
trying to be wise.” aids a, 

“ And to make me wise too,” said Dora timidly. 
“ Haven’t you, Doady?”’ ; 

I opted assent to the pretty inquiry of the raised 
eyebrows, and kissed the parted lips. 

“* It’s of not a bit of use,” said Dora, shaking her head, 
until the earrings rang again. ‘‘ You know what a little 
thing I am, and what I wanted you to call me from the 
first. If you can’t do so, I am afraid you'll never like 
me. Are you sure you don’t think, sometimes, it wouid 


have been better to have——’”’ 


* 


“ Done what, my dear?” For she made no effort to 
proceed. 

“ Nothing?” said Dora. 

““ Nothing?’’ I repeated. 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and 
called herself by her favourite name of a goose, and hid 


her face on my shoulder in such a profusion of curls that 


it was quite a task to clear them away and see it. 

“ Don’t I think it would have been better to have done 
nothing, than to have tried to form my little wife’s mind?’ 
said I, laughing at myself. ‘‘ Is that the question? Yes, 


„indeed I do.” 


“ Is that what you have been trying?” cried Dora. 
“ Oh, what a shocking boy!”’ 

“ But I shall never try any more,” said I. ‘‘ For I love 
her dearly as she is.” 

“ Without a story—really?’’ inquired Dora, creeping 
closer to me. 

“Why should I seek to change,” said I, ‘‘ what has 
been so precious to me for so long! You never can show 
better than as your own natural self, my sweet Dora; and 
we'll try no conceited experiments, but go back to our old 
way, and be happy.” 

“ And be happy!” returned Dora. ‘‘ Yes! All day! 
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And you won’t mind things going a tiny morsel wrong 
sometimes?’’ n 
“ No, no,” said I. ‘‘ We must do the best we can. 

‘* And you won’t tell me any more, that we make E 
eople bad,’ coaxed Dora; “‘ will you? Because you 
Ba it’s so dreadfully cross.’’ Ei 


"ANo no,’’ said I. i 
‘It’s better for me to be stupid than uncomforta 
isn’t it?’’ said Dora. . i 
‘“ Better to be naturally Dora than anything else in 
world.’’ 
‘f In the world! Ah, Doady, it’s a large place!” 
She shook her head, turned her delighted bright eye: 
up to mine, kissed me, broke into a merry laugh, anc 
sprang away to put on Jip’s new collar. : 
So ended my last attempt to make any change in Dora 
I had been unhappy in trying it; I could not endure my 
own solitary wisdom; I could not reconcile it with he: 
former appeal to me as my child-wife. I resolved to de 
what I could, in a quiet way, to improve our proceeding 
myself; but, I foresaw that my utmost would be ver 
little, or I must degenerate into the spider again, anc 
be forever lying in wait. £ 
And the shadow I have mentioned, that was not to E 
between us any more, but was to rest wholly on my ow 
heart? How did that fall? i 
The old unhappy feeling pervaded my life. It wa 
deepened, if it were changed at all; but it was as un 
defined as ever, and addressed me like a strain of sorroy 
ful music faintly heard in the night. I loved my wi 
dearly, and I was happy; but the happiness I had vaguel 
anticipated, once, was not the happiness I enjoyed, an 
there was always something wanting. 
In fulfilment of the compact I have made with myself 
to reflect my mind on this paper, I again examine i 
closely, and bring its secrets to the light. What I missed 
I still regarded—I always regarded—as something that hae 
been a dream of my youthful fancy; that was incapab 
of realisation; that I was now discovering to be so, wit! 
some natural pain, as all men did. But, that it would 
have been better for me if my wife could have helped mi 
more, and shared the many thoughts in which I had n 
partner; and that this might have been; I knew. q 
Between those two irreconcilable conclusions: the one 
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that what I felt, was general and unavoidable; the other, 
that it was icular to me, and might have been 
different: I ced curiously, with no distinct sense of 
their opposition to each other. When I thought of the 
airy dreams of youth that are incapable of realisation, I 
thought of the better state preceding manhood that I had 
outgrown; and then the contented days with Agnes, in 
the dear old house, arose before me, like spectres of the 
dead, that might have some renewal in another world, 
but never never more could be reanimated here. 
Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts. 
What might have happened, or what would have hap- 
ned, if Dora and I had never known each other? But, 
she was so incorporated with my existence, that it was 
the idlest of all fancies, and would soon rise out of my reach 
and sight, like gossamer floating in the air. 
I always loved her. What I am describing, slumbered, 
and half awoke, and slept again, in the innermost recesses 
of my mind. There was no evidence of it in me; I know 
‘of no influence it had in anything I said or did. I bore 
the weight of all our little cares, and all my projects; Dora 
held the pens; and we both felt that our shares were 
adjusted as the case required. She was truly fond of me, 
-and proud of me; and when Agnes wrote a few earnest 
words in her letters to Dora, of the pride and interest 
with which my old friends heard of my growing reputa- 
-tion, and read my book as if they heard me speaking its 
contents, Dora read them out to me with tears of joy in 
her bright eyes, and said I was a dear old clever, famous 


“ The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart.’’ 

' Those words of Mrs. Strong’s ‘were constantly recurring 

to me, at this time, were almost always present to my 
mind. I awoke with them, often, in the night; I re- 
member to have even read them, in dreams, inscribed 
up on the walls of houses. For I knew, now, that my 
_ Own heart was undisciplined when it first loved Dora; 
and that it it had been disciplined, it never could have 
felt, when we were married, what it had felt in its secret 
experience. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuita- 
bility of mind and purpose.’’ Those words I remembered 
too. I had endeavoured to adapt Dora to myself, and 
found it impracticable. It remained for me to adapt my- 
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self to Dora; to share with her what I could, and be happy 
to bear on my own shoulders what I must, and be happ; 
still. This was the discipline to which I tried to brin; 
my heart, when I began to think. It made my seconc 
year much happier than my first; and, what was bette: 
still, made Dora’s life all sunshine. 1 
But, as that year wore on, Dora was not strong. I hac 
hoped that lighter hands than mine would help to mouk 
her character, and that a baby-smile upon her breast migh 
change my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. The 
spirit fluttered for a moment on the threshold of its littl 
prison, and, unconscious of captivity, took wing. ; 
‘* When I can run about again, as I used to do, aunt 
said Dora, ‘‘I shall make Jip race. He is getting quik 
slow and lazy.” ; 
‘“ I suspect, my dear,” said my aunt, quietly working 
by her side, ‘‘ he has a worse disorder than that. Age: 
Dora.” f 
“ Do you think he is old?’’ said Dora, astonished, ‘‘ Oh. 
how strange it seems that Jip should be old!’’ | 
“Its a compliment we are all liable to, Little One 
as we get on in life,” said my aunt cheerfully; ‘“‘ I don’ 
feel more free from it than I used to be, I assure you.” 
‘“ But Jip,” said Dora, looking at him with compas 
sion, ‘‘ even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!’’ A 
‘“ I dare say he’ll last a long time yet, Blossom,” sai 
my aunt, patting Dora on the cheek, as she leaned ou 
of her couch to look at Jip, who responded by standin, 
on his hind legs, and baulking himself in various asthmati 
attempts to scramble up by the head and shoulders. ‘‘ Hi 
must have a piece of flannel in his house this winter, an 
I shouldn’t wonder if he came out.quite fresh again, wit) 
the flowers, in the spring. Bless the little dog!’’ exclaime 
my aunt; “if he had as many lives as a cat, and w 
on the point of losing ’em all, he’d bark at me with hi 
last breath, I believe!’’ 
Dora had helped him up on the sofa; where he reall! 
was defying my aunt to such a furious extent, that h 
couldn’t keep straight, but barked himself sideways. Th 
more my aunt looked at him, the more he reproache 
her; for. she had lately taken to spectacles, and for som 
inscrutable reason he considered the glasses personal. 
Dora made him lie down by her, with a good deal d 
persuasion; and when he was quiet, drew one of his lon 


, 
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“ Even little Jip! Oh, poor fellow!” Pee 
“ His lungs are good enough,”’ said my aunt gaily, ‘‘ and 
his dislikes are not at all feeble. He has a good many 
years before him, no doubt. But if you want a dog ‘to 
race with, Little Blossom, he has lived too well for’ that; 
and I’ll give you one.” ; Bee a a) 
“Thank you, aunt,” said Dora faintly. “ But, don’t 
please !’’ a t a 
“ No?” said my aunt, taking off her spectacles. ©- ~ 
“ I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” said Dora: 
“It would be so unkind to Jip! Besides, I couldn’t be 
such friends with any other dog but Jip; because he 
wouldn’t have known me before I was married, and 
wouldn’t have barked at Doady when he first came to our 
house. I couldn’t care for any other dog but Jip, I am 
afraid, aunt.” 88, 
‘‘ To be sure!” said my aunt, patting her cheek again. 
“You are right.” , 
“ You are not offended,” said Dora. ‘‘ Are you?” © 
“ Why, what a sensitive pet it is!’’ cried my aunt, 
bending over her affectionately. ‘‘ To think that I could 
be offended !’’ 
=“ No, no, I didn’t really think so,’’ returned Dora; ‘‘ but 
T am a little tired, and it made me silly for a moment—I 
am always a silly little thing, you know, but it made me 
‘more silly—to talk about Jip. He has known me in all 
that has happened to me, haven’t you, Jip? And I 
couldn’t bear to slight him, because he was a little altered 
—could I—Jip?’’ 
nave nestled closer to his mistress, and lazily licked her 
‘han 


“You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you’ll leave 
your mistress yet,” said Dora. “ We may keep one 
another company a little longer!’ 

My pretty Dora! When she came down to dinner on 
the ensuing Sunday, and was so glad to see old Traddles 
(who always dined with us on Sunday), we thought she 
would be “ running about as she used to do,” in a few 
days. But they said, wait a few days more; and then, 
wait a few days more; and still she neither ran nor walked. 
She looked very pretty, and was very merry; but the little 
feet that used to be so nimble when they danced round 
Jip, were dull and motianless. : 
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I began to carry her downstairs every morning, ar 
upstairs every night. She would clasp me round the n 
and laugh, the while, as if I did it for a wager. J 
would bark and caper round us, and go on before, a 
look back on the landing, breathing short, to see that ' 
were coming. My aunt, the best and most cheerful 
nurses, would trudge after us, a moving mass of sha 
and pillows. Mr. Dick would not have relinquished | 
post of candle-bearer to anyone alive. Traddles wow 
be often at the bottom of the stair-case, looking on, 
taking charge of sportive messages from Dora to 
dearest girl in the world. We made quite a gay proc 
of it, and my child-wife was the gayest there. 

But, sometimes, when I took her up, and felt that 
was lighter in my arms, a dead blank feeling came u 
me, as if I were approaching to some frozen region y 
unseen, that numbed my life. I avoided the recogni 
of this feeling by any name, or by any communing 
myself; until one night, when it was very strong upc 
me, and my aunt had left her with a parting cry 
‘* Good-night, Little Blossom,’’ I sat down at my des 
alone, and cried to think, Oh what a fatal name it wa 
and i how the blossom withered in its bloom upon 
tree 


CHAPTER XLIX 


I AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY 


RECEIVED one morning by the post, the followi 
letter, dated Canterbury, and addressed to me: 
Doctors’ Commons; which I read with some surprise: 


** My DEAR SIR, $ 

‘“ Circumstances beyond my individual contr 

have, for a considerable lapse of time, effected a severan 
of that intimacy which, in the limited opportunitii 
conceded to me in the midst of my professional dutie 
of contemplating the scenes and events of the past, ting 
by the prismatic hues of memory, has ever afforded m 
as it ever must continue to afford, gratifying emotio 
of no common description. This fact, my dear si 
combined with the distinguished elevation to which yo 
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talents have raised you, deters me from presuming to 
aspire to the liberty of addressing the companion of my 
youth, by the familiar appellation of Copperfield! It is 
sufficient to know that the name to which I do myself 
the honour to refer, will ever be treasured among the 
-muniments of our house (I allude to the archives con- 
a with our former lodgers, preserved by Mrs. Micaw- 
ber), with sentiments of personal esteem amounting to 
affection. 
= “Tt is not for one, situated, through his original errors 
and a fortuitous combination of unpropitious events, as is 
the foundered Bark (if he may be allowed to assume so 
maritime a denomination), who now takes up the pen to 
address you—it is not, I repeat, for one so circumstanced, 
to adopt the language of compliment or of congratulation. 
That, he leaves to abler and to purer hands. 
‘“ If your more important avocations should admit of 
your ever tracing these imperfect characters thus far— 
which may be, or may not be, as circumstances arise— 
_ will naturally inquire by what object am I influenced, 
then, in inditing the present missive? Allow me to say 
_ that I fully defer to the reasonable character of that in- 
quiry, and ‘pene to develop it; premising that it is not 
an object of a pecuniary nature. 
+ ‘* Without more directly referring to any latent ability 
‘that may possibly exist on my part, of wielding the 
-thunderbolt, or directing the devouring and avenging 
flame in any quarter, I may be permitted to observe, in 
g, that my brightest visions are for ever dispelled 
_—that my peace is shattered and my power of enjoyment 
_destroyed—that my heart is no longer in the right place 
+ —and that I no more walk erect before my fellow-man. 
' The canker is in the flower. The cup is bitter to the 
brim. The worm is at his work, and will soon dispose 
of his victim. The sooner the better. But I will 
not digress. 
=" Placed in a mental position of peculiar painfulness, 
_ beyond the assuaging reach even of Mrs. Micawber’s 


3 


uence, though exercised in the tripartite character of 

_ woman, wife, and mother, it is my intention to fly from 

_ myself for a short period, and devote a respite of eight- 

 and-forty hours to revisiting some metropolitan scenes of 

_ past enjoyment. Among other havens of domestic tran- 

_ quillity and peace of mind, my feet will naturally tend 
Z 
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towards the King’s Bench Prison. In stating tha 
be (D.V.) on the outside of the south wall that 
incarceration on civil process, the day after to-morr 
seven in the evening, precisely, my object in this ¢ 
lary communication is accomplished. aie 
“I do not feel warranted in soliciting my fc mer 

Mr. Sepperi or my former friend Mr. Thomas Tra 
of the Inner Temple, if that gentleman is still exis 
and forthcoming, to condescend to meet me, and r 
(so far as may be) our past relations of the olden ti 1a. 
confine myself to throwing out the observation, that, 

the hour and place I have indicated, may be found s 

ruined vestiges as yet ; 7 


E 
i 


EE 
Hi: 


ét A 
‘“ Fallen Tower, 
‘< WILKINS MICAWB 


“ P.S.—It may be advisable to superadd to the a bo i 
the statement that Mrs. Micawber is not in confiden 
possession of my intentions.’’ i: 2 


. ad | 
I read the letter over several times. Making du 
allowance for Mr. Micawber’s lofty style of compositior 
and for the extraordinary relish with which he sat dow: 
and wrote long letters on all possible and impossible 
occasions, I still believed that something important lay 
hidden at the bottom of this roundabout. communi ation 
I put it down, to think about it; and took it up again, t 
read it once more, and was still perusing it, when Te uddle:s 
found me in the height of my perplexity. ty 
“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ I never was better. eased 
to see you. You come to give me the benefit of your sobei 
judgment at a most opportune time. I have recei ved =z 
very singular letter, Traddles, from Mr. Micawber.”” re 
< No?” cried Traddles. ‘‘ You don’t say so? Am 
have received one from Mrs. Micawber!” me) 
With that, Traddles, who was flushed with wall 
and whose hair, under the combined effects of exe 
and excitement, stood on end as if he saw a cheerful gl 
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= *““ My best regards to Mr. Thomas Traddles, and if he 
should still remember one who formerly had the happi- 
ness of being well acquainted with him, may I beg a few 
moments of his leisure time? I assure Mr. T. T. that I 
would not intrude upon his kindness, were I in any other 
position than on the confines of distraction. | 

_ ““ Though harrowing to myself to mention, the alienation 
of Mr. Micawber (formerly so domesticated) from his wife 
and family, is the cause of my addressing my unhappy 
Spas to Mr. Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. 

. T. can form no adequate idea of the change in Mr. 
Micawber’s conduct, of his wildness, of his violence. It 
has gradually augmented, until it assumes the appearance 
of aberration of intellect. Scarcely a day passes, I assure 
Mr. Traddles, on which some paroxysm does not take 
place. Mr. T. will not require me to depict my feelings, 
when I inform him that I have become accustomed to hear 
Mr. Micawber assert that he has sold himself to the D. 
Mystery and secrecy have long been his principal charac- 
teristic, have long replaced unlimited confidence. The 
slightest provocation, even being asked if there is any- 
_thing he would prefer for dinner, causes him to express a 

wish for a separation. Last night, on being childishly 
solicited for twopence, to buy ‘ lemon-stunners ’—a local 
sweetmeat—he presented an oyster-knife at the twins! 

“I entreat Mr. Traddles to bear with me in entering 
_into these details. Without them, Mr. T. would indeed 
find it difficult to form the faintest conception of my heart- 
rending situation. 

di y I now venture to confide to Mr. T. the purport 
of my letter? Will he now allow me to throw miral. on 
his friendly consideration? Oh yes, for I know his heart! 

“ The quick eye of affection is not easily blinded, when 
of the female sex. Mr. Micawber is going to London. 
Though he studiously concealed his hand, this morning 
before breakfast, in writing the direction-card which he 
attached to the little brown valise of happier days, the 
eagle-glance of matrimonial anxiety detected d,o,n, dis- 
tinctly traced. The West-end destination of the coach, 
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is the Golden Cross. Dare I fervently implore Mr. T. - 
see my misguided husband, and to reason with him? De 
I ask Mr. T. to endeavour to step in between Mr. Mica 
and his agonised family? Oh no, for that would be 
much ! ie 
‘““ If Mr. Copperfield should yet remember one unk 
to fame, will Mr. T. take charge of my unalte: ab! 
gards and similar entreaties? In any case, he will 
the benevolence to consider this communication 7 
private, and on no account whatever to be alluc ed 
however distantly, in the presence of Mr. Micawber 
Mr. T. should ever reply to it (which I cannot but fe 
to be most improbable), a letter addressed to M. E., Po 
Office, Canterbury, will be fraught with less painful Gor 
sequences than any addressed immediately to one, 
subscribes herself, in extreme distress, 4 
“ Mr. Thomas Traddles’s respectful friend and supp i 
‘““ EMMA MICAWBER. 


B. 
i, 
ii 
53 


“ What do you think of that letter?” said Trac 
casting his eyes upon me, when I had read it twice. _ k 
“ What do you think of the other?” said I. For 
was still reading it with knitted brows. gi 
“ I think that the two together, Copperfield,” rep 
Traddles, ‘‘ mean more than Mr. and Mrs. Micaw 
usually mean in their correspondence—but I don’t k 
what. They are both written in good faith, I have 
doubt, and without any collusion. Poor thing!” he 
now alluding to Mrs. Micawber’s letter, and we were sti 
ing side by side comparing the two; “ it will be a « a 
to write to her, at all events, and tell her that we 
not fail to see Mr. Micawber.” 1 
I acceded to this, the more readily, because I 1 
reproached myself with having treated her former € 
rather lightly. It had set me thinking a good dea 
the time, as I have mentioned in its place; but my at 
tion in my own affairs, my experience of the family, 
my hearing nothing more, had gradually ended in 
dismissing the subject.. I had often thought of 
Micawbers, but chiefly‘ to wonder what “ pecun 
liabilities ’’ they were establishing in Canterbury, anc 
recall how shy Mr. Micawber was of me when he beca: 
clerk to Uriah Heep. E 
However, I now wrote a comforting letter to Mr 
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Micawber, in our joint names, and we both signed it. As 
we walked into town to post it, Traddles and I held a 
long conference, and launched into a number of specula- 
tions, which I need not repeat. We took my aunt into 
our counsels, in the afternoon; but our only decided con- 
clusion was, that we would be very punctual in keeping 
Mr. Micawber’s appointment. | 

_Although we appeared at the stipulated place a quarter 
of an hour before the time, we found Mr. Micawber already 
| . He was standing with his arms folded, over against 
he wall, looking at the spikes on the top, with a senti- 
mental expression, as if they were the interlacing boughs 
of trees that had shaded him in his youth. 

_ When we accosted him, his manner was something more 
confused, and something less genteel, than of yore. He 
had relinquished his legal suit of black for the purposes 
of this excursion, and wore the old surtout and tights, 
but not quite with the old air. He gradually picked up 
‘More and moré of it as we conversed with him; but his 
Bere ee seemed to hang less easily, and his shirt 
f , though still of the old formidable dimensions, rather 


~ “ Gentlemen!” said Mr. Micawber, after the first 
‘salutations, ‘‘ you are friends in need, and friends indeed. 
‘Allow me to offer my inquiries with reference to the physi- 
cal welfare of Mrs. Copperfield in esse, and Mr. Traddles 
‘im posse—presuming, that as to say, that my friend Mr. 
Traddles is not yet united to the object of his affections, 
‘for weal and for woe.” 

_ We acknowledged his politeness, and made suitable 
Teplies. He then directed our attention to the wall, and 
| was beginning, ‘‘ I assure you, gentlemen,” when I ven- 
| turned to object to that ceremonious form of address, and 
to beg that he would speak to us in the old way. 

__ *‘ My dear Copperfield,” he returned, pressing my hand, 
your cordiality overpowers me. This reception of a 
“shattered fragment of the Temple once called Man—if I 
“may be permitted so to express myself—bespeaks a heart 
| that is an honour to our common nature. I was about to 
Observe that I again behold the serene spot where some 
of the happiest hours of my existence fleeted by.” 

T7 “ Made so, I am sure, by Mrs. Micawber,” said I. “I 
hope she is well?” 

_ ‘Thank you,” returned Mr. Micawber, whose face 
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clouded at this reference, ‘‘ she is but so-so. And i 
said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head sorrowfully, ‘‘ 
Bench! Where, for the first time in many revolving. 
the overwhelming pressure of pecuniary liabilities .wé 
proclaimed from day to day, by importunate: voice 
clining to vacate the passage; where there was no k 
on the door for any creditor to appeal to; where p 
service of process was not required, and detainers 
merely lodged at the gate! Gentlemen,” said 
Micawber, ‘‘ when the shadow of that iron-work ol 
summit of the brick structure has been reflected o 
gravel of the Parade, I have seen my children threa 
mazes of the intricate pattern, avoiding the dark m 
I have been familiar with every stone in the place 
I betray weakness, you will know how to excuse m 

# We have all got on in life since then, Mr. Micawi 
said I. ag 

‘“ Mr. Copperfield,’’ returned Mr. Micawber. bitt 
‘“ when I was an inmate of that retreat I could lool 
fellow-man in the face, and punch his head if-he offe 
me. My fellow-man and myself are no longer on 
glorious terms!’’ a 

Turning from the building in a downcast manner, 
Micawber accepted my proffered arm on one side, 
the proffered arm of Traddles on the other, and wi 
away between us. . 

‘““ There are some landmarks,” observed Mr. Micav 


looking fondly back over his shoulder, ‘‘ on the. 
the tomb, which, but for the impiety of the aspir 
man would wish never to have passed. Such is the P 
in my chequered career.’’ fe 

“ Oh, you are in low spirits, Mr. Micawber," 
Traddles. J 

‘“ I am, sir,’ interposed Mr. Micawber. aE 

“ I hope,” said Traddles, ‘‘ it is not because you” 
conceived a dislike to the law—for I am a lawyer m 
you know.” {3 
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Mr. Micawber answered not a word. A 


~ea How is our friend Heep, Mr. Micawber? ’”’ said I, ai 
a sikente. ki g 


‘« Mw dear Copperfield,’ returned Mr. Micawber, b ir 


ing into a state of much excitement, and turning pi 
you ask alter my employer as your friend, I am st 


it; if you ask after him as my friend, I sard Gl 
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smile at it. In whatever capacity you ask after my 
employer, I beg, without offence to you, to limit my reply 
to this—that whatever his state of health may be, his 
-ponio is foxy: not to say diabolical. You will allow 
ae, as a private individual, to decline pursuing a subject 
which has lashed me to the utmost verge of desperation 
in my professional capacity.” Bii 
= I expressed my regret for having innocently touched 
upon a theme that roused him so much. ‘‘ May I ask,” 
said I, “ without any hazard of repeating the mistake, 
how my old friends Mr. and Miss Wickfield are?’’ ; 
=- ** Miss Wickfield,” said Mr. Micawber, now turning red, 
**is, as she always is, a pattern, and a bright example. 
My dear Copperfield, she is the only starry spot in a 
miserable existence. My respect for that young lady, my 
admiration of her character, my devotion to her for her 
love and truth, and goodness!—Take me,’’ said Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ down a turning, for, upon my soul, in my 
‘present state of mind I am not equal to this!” 
- We wheeled him off into a narrow street, where he took 
‘out his pocket-handkerchief, and stood with his back toa 
wall. I looked as gravely at him as Traddles did, he 
must have found our company by no means inspiriting. 
-~ “TIt is my fate,” said Mr. Micawber, unfeignedly sob- 
bing, but doing even that, with a shadow of the old ex- 
‘pression of doing something genteel; ‘‘ it is my fate, 
-gentlemen, that the finer feelings of our nature have 
come reproaches to me. My homage to Miss Wickfield, 
is a flight of arrows in my bosom. You had better leave 
me, if you please, to walk the earth as a vagabond. The 
worm will settle my business in double-quick time.’’ 
’ Without attending to this invocatian, we stood by, until 
he put up his pocket-handkerchief, pulled up his shirt- 
collar, and, to delude any person in the neighbourhood: 
who might have been observing him, hummed a tune with 
hat very much on one side. I then mentioned—nct 
knowing what might be lost, if we lost sight of him yet 
 —-that it would give me great pleasure to introduce him to 
my aunt, if he would ride out to Highgate, where a bed 
‘was at his service. 
~ _ “ You shall make us a glass of your own punch, Mr. 
Micawber,” said I, ‘‘ and forget whatever you have cn 
‘your mind, in pleasanter reminiscences.” 
-~ “ Or, if confiding anything to friends will be more likely 
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to relieve you, you shall impart it to us, Mr. ` y 
said Traddles prudently. ee 
‘““ Gentlemen,” returned Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ do wi 
you will! I am a straw upon the surface of the d 
am tossed in all directions by the elephants—I beg j 
pardon; I should have said the elements.’’ `r 
We walked on, arm-in-arm, again; found the coach 
the act of starting; and arrived at Highgate with 
encountering any difficulties by the way. I was \ 
uneasy and very uncertain in my mind what to say o1 
for the best—so was Traddles, evidently. Mr. Micay 
was for the most part plunged into deep gloom. — 
occasionally made an attempt to smarten himself, 
hum the fag-end of a tune; but his relapses into profom 
melancholy were only made the more impressive by 
mockery of a hat exceedingly on one side, and a sh 
collar pulled up to his eyes. p 
We went to my aunt’s house rather than to mine, b 
cause of Dora’s not being well. My aunt presented herse 
on being sent for, and welcomed Mr. Micawber s 
gracious cordiality. Mr. Micawber kissed her hand, rei 
to the window, and pulling out his pocket-handkerchie 
had a mental wrestle with himself. | 
Mr. Dick was at home. He was by nature so exce 
ingly compassionate of anyone who seemed to be ill 
ease, and was so quick to find any such person out, t 
he shook hands with Mr. Micawber, at least half a de 
times in five minutes. To Mr. Micawber, in his troup. 
this warmth, on the part of a stranger, was so extreme 
touching, that he could only say, on the occasion of ea 
successive shake, ‘‘ My dear Sir, you overpower m 
Which gratified Mr. Dick so much, that he went at 
again with greater vigour than before. if 
““ The friendliness of this gentleman,’’ said Mr. Micawb 
to my aunt, “ if you will allow me, ma’am, to cull 
figure of speech from the vocabulary of our coarser nation 
sports—floors me. To a man who is struggling wit J 
complicated burden of perplexity and disquiet, such a: 
ception is trying, 1 assufe you.” E. 
‘“ My friend Mr. Dick,” replied my aunt proudly, “ 
not a common man.” ee 
‘“ That I am convinced of,” said Mr. Micawber. “SM 
dear sir!’’ for Mr. Dick was shaking hands with hi 
again; ‘‘ I am deeply sensible of your cordiality!” ~ | 
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- “ How do you find yourself?” said Mr. Dick, with an 
anxious look. 
__ “ Indifferent, my dear sir,” returned Mr. Micawber, 


_ “ You must keep up your spirits,” said Mr. Dick, ‘‘ and 
make yourself as comfortable as possible.” 
_ Mr. Micawber was quite overcome by these friendly 
words, and by finding Mr. Dick’s hand again within his 
own. “It has been my lot,” he observed, ‘‘ to meet, in 
the diversified panorama of human existence, with an 
CCAS: om oasis, but never one so green, so gushing, as the 
"ese nt Kd j 
_ At another time I should have been amused by this; but 
T felt that we were all constrained and uneasy, and 
I watched Mr. Micawber so anxiously in his vacillations 
between an evident disposition to reveal something, and 
a counter-disposition to reveal nothing, that I was in a 
perfect fever. Traddles, sitting on the edge of his chair, 
with his eyes wide open, and his hair more emphatically 
er than ever, stared by turns at the ground and at 
Mr. Micawber, without so much as attempting to put in 
a word. My aunt, though I saw that her shrewdest 
Observation was concentrated on her new guest, had more 
y eful possession of her wits than either of us; for she 
held him in conversation, and made it necessary for him 
E tc talk, whether he liked it or not. 
“You are a very old friend of my nephew’s, Mr. 
M awber,’” said my aunt. ‘‘I wish I had had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.” 
_** Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ I wish I had had 
be honour of knowing you at an earlier period. I was 
ot always the wreck you at present behold.” 
_ “I hope Mrs. Micawber and your family are well, sir,” 
$aid my aunt. 
` Mr. Micawber inclined his head. ‘‘ They are as weil, 
ma'am,” he desperately observed after a pause, ‘‘ as Aliens 
ind Outcasts can ever hope to be.” 
_“ Lord bless you, sir!’’ exclaimed my aunt in her abrupt 
“What are you talking about?’’ 
_" The substance of my family, ma’am,’’ returned Mr. 
Micawber, “ trembles in the balance. My employer +f 
= Here Mr. Micawber provokingly left off; and began to 
Peel the lemons that had been made under my directions 
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set before him, together with all the other appliances | 
used in making punch. ENA a 
“ Your employer, you know,” said Mr. Dick; joggi 
his arm as a gentle reminder. € 
‘‘ My good sir,” returned Mr. Micawber, “ you T 
me. I am obliged to you.” They shook hands ag 
‘“ My employer, ma’am—Mr. Heep—once did me 
favour to observe to i that if I were not in the recei 
the stipendi emoluments appertaining to my eng 
ment with eg I should probably be a mountebank abo 
the country swallowing a sword-blade, and eating 
devouring element. For anything that I can perceive” 
the contrary, it is still probable that my children may” 
reduced to seek a livelihood by personal contortion, whi 
Mrs. Micawber abets their unnatural feats, by playing 
barrel-organ.”’ , Sa 
Mr. Micawber, with a random but expressive flouri 
of his knife, signified that these performances migh’ 1 
expected to take place after he was no more; th 
resumed his peeling with a desperate air. Eo 
My aunt leaned her elbow on the little round table th 
she usually kept beside her, and eyed him attentive 
Nótwithstanding the aversion with which I regarded 
idea of entrapping him into any disclosure he was 
prepared to make voluntarily, I should have taken 
up at this point, but for the strange proceedings in wi 
I saw him engaged; whereof his putting the lemon- 
into the kettle, the sugar into the snuffer-tray, the sf 
into the empty jug, and confidently attempting to | 
boiling water out of a candlestick, were among the 
remarkable. I saw that a crisis was at hand, and 
came. He clattered all his means and implements togethe 
rose from his chair, pulled out his pocket-handkerchic 
and burst into tears. si 
‘“ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, behine 
handkerchief, ‘‘ this is an occupation, of all othe 
quiring an untroubled mind, and self-respect. I camni 
perform it. It is out of the question.’’ TE 
“ Mr. Micawber,” said I, “ what is the matter? P 
speak out. You are among friends.” S 
‘“ Among friends, sir!’’ repeated Mr. Micawber; and i 
ne had reserved came breaking out of him. ‘‘ Good hea 
it is principally because I am among friends that my 
of mind is what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen 
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What is mot the matter? Villainy is the matter, baseness. 
s the matter; deception, fraud, conspiracy, are the 
matter; and the name of the whole atrocious mass is— 
HEEP !’’ ih SEA 
~My aunt clapped her hands, and we all started up as if 
we were. possessed. SW cal ES 
_ The struggle is over!” said Mr. Micawber, violently: 
gesticulating with his pocket-handkerchief,, and fairly 
triking out from time to time with both arms, as. if he 
vere swimming under superhuman difficulties. ‘‘I will 
ead this life no longer. am a wretched being, cut off 
rom erning that makes life tolerable. I have been 
under a Taboo in that infernal scoundrel’s service. Give 
me back my wife, give me back my family, substitute 
Micawber for the petty wretch who walks about in the 
»00ts at present on my feet, and call upon me to swallow 
a sword to-morrow, and I’ll do it. With an appetite!” 
_I never saw a man so hot in my life. I tried to calm. 
im, that we might come to something rational; but he 
got hotter and hotter, and wouldn’t hear a word. 7 
~ TIl put my hand in no man’s hand,” said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, gasping, puffing, and sobbing, to that degree that he 
fas like a man fighting with cold water, ‘‘ until I have 
-blown to fragments—the—a—detestable—serpent— 
Beer! I'll partake of no one’s hospitality, until I have— 
i—moved Mount Vesuvius—to eruption—on—a—the, 
tbandoned rascal—Herep! Refreshment—a—underneath 
is rooi—particularly punch—would—a—choke me—un- 
ess—I had—previously—choked the eyes—out of the head: 
—a—of—interminable cheat, and liar—Hrrrp! I—a—lI’ll 
know nobody—and—a—say nothing—and—a—live no- 
Where—until I have crushed—to—a—undiscoverable 
atoms—the—transcendent and immortal hypocrite and 
yerjurer—HeeEr!’’ 

| I really had some fear of Mr. Micawber’s dying on the 
Spot. The manner in which he struggled through. these 
Marticulate sentences, and, whenever he found himself 
etting near the name of Heep, fought his way on to it, 
dashed at it in a fainting state, and brought it out with a 
Vehemence little less than marvellous, was frightful; but 
nc , when he sank into a chair, steaming, and looked at 
Ms, with every possible colour in his face that had no 
bt iness there, and an endless procession of lumps following 
One another in hot haste up his throat, whence they seemed 
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to shoot into his forehead, he had the appearance of 
in the last extremity. I would have gone to hi 
tance, but he waved me off, and wouldn’t hear a wor 
“ No, Copperfield!—No communication—a—un 
Miss Wickfield—a—redress from wrongs inflicted by 
summate scoundrel—Heep!’’ (I am quite convincec 
could not have uttered three words, but for the am: 
energy with which this word inspired him when he f 
coming). ‘‘ Inviolable secret—a—from the whole 
a—no exceptions—this day week—a—at breakfast-time 
a—everybody present—including aunt—a—and extren 
friendly gentleman—to be at the hotel at Canterbury 
—where—Mrs. Micawber and myself—Auld Lang yn 
chorus—and—a—will expose intolerable ruffian—HE 
No more to say—a—or listen to persuasion—go im m 
ately—not capable—a—bear society—upon the track 
devoted and doomed traitor—Herrp!”’ BeO 
With this last repetition of the magic word that Í 
kept him going at all, and in which he surpassed all 
revious efforts, Mr. Micawber rushed out of the hot 
eaving us in a state of excitement, hope, and wond 
that reduced us to a condition little better than his o 
But even then his passion for writing letters was too stre 
to be resisted; for while we were yet in the height of | 
excitement, hope, and wonder, the following pastoral no 
was brought to me from a neighbouring tavern, at whic 
he had called to write it:— Re 


“ Most secret and confidential. "A 

TMY Dear Sir, | 
‘‘ I beg to be allowed to convey, through y 

my apologies to your excellent aunt for my late excit 
ment. An explosion of a smouldering volcano lor 
suppressed, was the result of an internal contest mo: 
easily conceived than described. Ei 
“I trust I rendered tolerably intelligible my appoim 
ment for the morning of this day week, at the house « 
public entertainment at Canterbury, where Mrs. Micawb: 
and myself had once the honour of uniting our voices” 
yours, in the well-known strain of the Immortal excis 
man nurtured beyond the Tweed. $ 
‘“ The duty done, and act of reparation perforn 
which can alone enable me to contemplate my f 
mortal, I shall be known no more. I shall simply requi 
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to be deposited in that place of universal resort, where 


- “ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
- . . The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


‘* With the plain Inscription, 
‘“ WILKINS MICAWBER.’’ 


CHAPTER L 
MR. PEGGOTTY’S DREAM COMES TRUE 


Y this time, some months had passed since our 
FP interview on the bank of the river with Martha. I 
had never seen her since, but she had communicated 
‘with Mr. Peggotty on several occasions. Nothing had 
come of her zealous intervention; nor could I infer, from 
what he told me, that any clue had ever been obtained, 
for a moment, to Emily’s fate. I confess that I began to 
despair of her recovery, and gradually to sink deeper and 
gol into the belief that she was dead. 
is conviction remained unchanged. So far as I know 
-—and I believe his honest heart was transparent to me— 
he never wavered again, in his solemn certainty of finding 
her. His patience never tired. And, although I trembled 
for the agony it might one day be to him to have his 
strong assurance shivered at a blow, there was something 
80 religious in it, so affectingly expressive of its anchor 
being the purest depths of his fine nature, that the 
respect and honour in which I held him were exalted every 


day. 
; His was not a lazy trustfulness that hoped, and did no 
‘more. He had been a man of sturdy action all his life, 
and he knew that in all things wherein he wanted help he 
must do his own part faithfully, and help himself. I have 
known him set out in the night, on a misgiving that the 
ay og gt be, by some accident, in the window of 
old j oe os to I pe known him, 
eet Lo g in the newspaper that might appl 
to her, e up his stick, and go forth on a icamsey ot 
three or four score miles. He made his way by sea to 
Naples, and back, after hearing the narrative to which 
Miss Dartle had assisted me, All his journeys were 
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ruggedly performed; for he was always | steadfast in a 
pose of saving money for Emily’s sake, when, a he 
be found. In all this long pursuit, I never- 
repine; I never heard him say he was tativa i ut 
heart. o e 

Dora had often seen him since our nae 
quite fond of him. I fancy his figure before nm 
standing near her sofa, with his rough cap in 
and the blue eyes of my child-wife raised, writh, <a 
wonder, to his face. metimes of an ig, a 
twilight, when he came to talk with me, I i 
him to smoke his pipe in the garden, as we slowly a 
to and fro together; and then, the picture of his 
home, and the comfortable air it used to have i 
childish eyes of an evening when the fire was burn 
the wind moaning round it, came most vividly i 
mind. 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he ~ 
Martha waiting near his lodging on the preceding n 
when he came out, and that she had asked him no 
leave London on any account, until he should han 
her again. 

‘“ Did she tell you why?” I inquired. 

‘‘ I asked her, Mas’r Davy,” he replied, “ but i 
but few words as she ever says, and she on’y § 
promise and so went away.’ a 

‘“ Did she say when you might expect to see her again? 
I demanded. a 

‘‘No, Mas'r Davy,” he returned, drawing his h 
thoughtfully down his face. ‘‘ I asked that too; but 
was more (she said) than she could tell.’’ . 

As I had long forborne to encourage him with hopes # 
hung on threads, I made no other comment on this i 
mation than. that I supposed he would see her soon. 
speculations as it engendered within me I konti 7 my 
and those were faint enough. i. 

I was walking alone in the garden, one ever 
a fortnight afterwards. I remember that evening w 
was the second in Mr. Micawber’s week of suspense 
had been rain all day, and there was a damp feeling 
air. The leaves were thick upon the trees, and heavy Wii 
wet; but the rain had ceased, though the sky was st 
dark; and the hopeful birds were singing. cheesey 
I walked to and fro in the garden, and the twilight b 
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to close around me, their little voices were: hushed;: and 
that peculiar silence which belongs to such an evening in 
the country when the lightest trees are quite still, save for 
the occasional droppings from their boughs, prevailed. — 

There was a little green perspective of trellis-work and 
‘ivy at:the side of our cottage, through which I could see, 
from the garden where I was walking, into the road before 
the house. I happened to turn my eyes towards this place, 
as I was thinking of many things; and I saw a figure 
beyond, dressed in a plain cloak. It was bending eagerly 
towards me, and beckoning. ie: 

‘“ Martha!” said I, going to it. | 

““ Can you come with me?’”’ she inquired in an agitated 
whisper. ‘“‘ I have been to him, and he is not at home. I 
wrote down where he was to come, and left it on his table 
with my own hand. They said he would not be out long. 
- I have tidings for him. Can you come directly?” 

_ My answer was, to pass out at the immediately. 
She made a hasty gesture with her hand, as if to entreat 
my patience and my silence, and turned towards- London, 
whence, as her dress betokened, she had come expeditiously 

‘on foot. 

I asked her if that were not our destination? On her 
* motioning Yes, with the same hasty gesture as before, I 
stopped an empty coach that was coming by, and we got 
into it. When I asked her where the coachman was to 
drive, she answered, ‘‘ Anywhere near Golden Square! 
And quick !’’—-then shrunk into a corner, with one trem- 
' bling hand before her face, and the other making the 
former gesture, as if she could not bear a voice. 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with conflicting 
gleams of hope and dread, I looked at her for some ex- 
planation. But, seeing how strongly she desired to remain 
quiet, and feeling that it was my own natural inclination 
too, at such a time, I did not attempt to break the silence. 
We proceeded without a word being spoken. Sometimes 
she glanced out of the window, as though she thought we 
were going slowly, though indeed we were going fast; but 
otherwise remained exactly as at first. 

We alighted at one of the entrances to the Square she 
had mentioned, where I directed the coach to wait, not 
knowing but that we might have some occasion for it. She 
laid her hand on my arm, and hurried me on to one of the 
sombre siceets, of whirh there are several in that part. 
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where the houses were once fair dwellings in the occupatic 
of single famuies, but have, and had, long degenerat 
into poor lodgings let off in rooms. Entering at a | 
door of one of these, and releasing my arm, she beckon 
me to follow her up the common staircase, which was lil 
a tributary channel to the street. a 
The house swarmed with inmates. As we went up, d 
of rooms were opened and people’s heads put out; ¢ ag 
passed other people on the stairs, who were coming do 
in glancing up from the outside, before we entered, I 
seen women and children lolling at the windows « 
flower-pots; and we seemed to have attracted the 
curiosity, for these were principally the observers ¥ 
looked out of their doors. It was a broad panelled st 
case, with massive balustrades of some dark wood; corn 
above the doors, ornamented with carved fruit and flow 
and broad seats in the windows. But all these tois ns 
past grandeur were miserably decayed and dirty; rot, d 
and age had weakened the flooring, which in many pla 
was unsound and even unsafe. Some attempts had b 
made, I noticed, to infuse new blood into this dwind 
frame, by repairing the costly old wood-work hendi 
there with common deal; but it was like the ma iage 
a reduced old noble to a plebeian pauper, and each pa 
to the ill-assorted union shrunk away from the o th 
Several of the back windows on the staircase had 3 
darkened or wholly blocked up. In those that rema 
there was scarcely any glass; and, through the crumb 
frames by which the bad air seemed always to come 
and never go out, I saw, through other glassless winda 
into other houses in a similar condition, and looked giddi 
down into a wretched yard which was the common dus 
heap of the mansion. 4 
We proceeded to the top story of the house. Two 
three times, by the way, Ý thought I observed in the 
distinct light the skirts of a female figure going up de 
us. As we turned to ascend the last flight of stairs betw 
us and the roof, we caught a full view of this figure pa 
for a moment, at a door. Then it turned the handled 
went in. 
“ What’s this!” said Martha, in a whisper. ‘‘ Shef 
gone into my room. I don’t know her!” $ 
I knew her. I had recognised her with amazement, f 
Miss Dartle. S 


h 
f 
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I said something to the effect that it was a lady whom I 
had seen before, in a few words, to my conductress; and 
had scarcely done so, when we heard her voice in the room, 


z though not, from where we stood, what she was saying. 


Martha, with an astonished look, repeated her former 
action, and softly led me up the stairs; and then, by a little 
back door which seemed to have no lock, and which she 
pushed open with a touch, into a small empty garret with 
a low sloping roof: little better than a cupboard. Be- 
tween this and the room she had called hers, there was a 
small door of communication, standing partly open. Here 
we op, breathless with our ascent, and she placed 
her hand lightly on my lips. I could only see, of the room 
beyond, that it was pretty large; that there was a bed in 
it; and that there were some common pictures of ships 
u the walls. I could not see Miss Dartle, or the person 


~ whom we had heard her address. Certainly my companion 


could not, for my. position was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. Martha 

kept one hand on my lips, and raised the other in a 
listening attitude. 

= “It matters little to me her not being at home,” said 

Rosa Dartle haughtily, ‘‘ I know nothing of her. It is you 

I come to see.” 

‘ Me?” replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it, a thrill went through my frame. For 
it was Emily’s! 

“ Yes,” returned Miss Dartle, ‘‘ I have come to look at 
_ you. What? You are not ashamed of the face that has 
done so much?” 

The resolute and unrelenting hatred of her tone, its cold 
stern sharpness, and its mastered rage, presented her before 
me, as if I had seen her standing in the light. I saw the 
flashing black eyes, and the passion-wasted figure; and I 
saw the scar, with its white track cutting through her lips, 
quivering and throbbing as she spoke. 

“J have come to see,” she said, ‘‘ James Steerforth’s 
fancy; the girl who ran away with him, and is the town- 
talk of the commonest people of her native place; the 
bold, flaunting, practised companion of persons like James 
Steerforth. I want to know what such a thing is like.’’ 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy girl, on whom 
she heaped these taunts, ran towards the door, and the 
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speaker swiftly interposed herself before it. It was-suc- 
ceeded by a moment’s pause. ~ A EA S 
When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was through her g 
teeth, and with a stamp upon the ground. = | 
“ Stay there!” she said, “or PU- you to-the 
house, and the whole street! If you try to afaa 
stop you, if it’s by the hair, and raise the very ones 
against you!” pier ys = aR 
A frightened murmur was the only reply that reache 
my ears. A silence succeeded. I did not know what t 
do. Much as I desired to put an end to the interview, 
felt that I had no right to present myself; that it was fo 
Mr. Peggotty alone to see her and recover her. Would- 
never come? I thought impatiently. : -a C 
“ Sol’’ said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous lat gh, 
“ I see her at last! Why, he was a poor creature to | € 
taken by that delicate mock-modesty, and that hangi ig 
head !’’ $ 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, spare me!” exclaimed Emily. 
‘‘ Whoever you are, you know my pitiable story, and for 
Heaven’s saia spare me, if you would be spared yourself !?? 
“ Tf Z would be spared!” returned the other fiercely; 
“ what is there in common between us, do you think?’ 
“ Nothing but our sex,” said Emily, with a burst « 
tears. n 
‘‘ And that,” said Rosa Dartle, “‘ is so strong a clair : 
preferred by one so infamous, that if I had any feeling if 
my breast but scorn and abhorrence of you, it would freeze 
it up. Our sex! You are an honour to our sex!” q 
‘“ I have deserved this,’’ cried Emily, “ but it’s dread- 
ful! Dear, dear lady, think what I have suffered, and how 
I am fallen! Oh, Martha, come back! Oh, home, home!” 
Miss Dartle placed herself in a chair, within view of ‘the 
door, and looked downward, as if Emily were crouching 
on the floor before her. Being now between me and the 
light, I could see her curled lip, and her cruel eyes intently 
fixed on one place, with a greedy triumph. iin omin aa 
‘““ Listen to what I say!’’ she said; “ and reserve. your 
false arts for your dupes. Do you hope to move me by 
your tears? No more than you could charm me by ‘your 
smiles, you purchased slave.’’ i ERSTE DE 


'“ Oh, have some mercy on me!’’: cried Emily. “Show 
me some compassion, or I shall die mad! * to o- ee: 
‘“ It would be no great penance,” said Rosa Dartle, “for 
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your crimes. Do you know what you have done? Do you 
ever think of the home you have laid waste?’’ 

‘* Oh, is there ever night or day when I don’t think of 
it!” cried Emily; and now I could just see her, on her 
knees, with her head thrown back, her pale face looking 
_ upward, her hands wildly clasped and held out, and her 
hair streaming about her. ‘‘ Has there ever been a single 
minute, waking or sleeping, when it hasn’t been before 
me, just as it used to be in the lost days when I turned 
my back upon it for ever and for ever! Oh, home, home! 
Oh, dear, dear uncle, if you ever could have known the 
agony your love would cause me when I fell away from 
good, you never would have shown it to me so constant, 
much as you felt it; but would have been angry to me, at 
least once in my life, that I might have had some comfort! 
I have none, none, no comfort upon earth, for all of them 
were always fond of me!’’ She dropped on her face, before 
the imperious figure in the chair, with an imploring effort 
to clasp the skirt of her dress. 

Rosa Dartle sat looking down upon her, as inflexible as a 

of brass. Her lips were tightly compressed, as if she 
knew that she must keep a strong constraint upon herself 
—I write what I sincerely believe—or she would be tempted 
to strike the beautiful form with her foot. I saw her, 
distinctly, and the whole power of her face and character 
seemed forced into that expression. Would he Never come? 
“ The miserable vanity of these earth-worms|!”’ she said, 
when she had so far controlled the angry heavings of her 
breast, that she could trust herself to speak. ‘‘ Your home! 
Do you imagine that I bestow a thought on it, or suppose 
you could do any harm to that low place, which money 
would not pay for, and handsomely? Your home! You 
were a of the trade of your home, and were bought 
and sold like any other vendible thing your people dealt 
in ” 


“ Oh, not that!” cried Emily. ‘‘ Say anything of me; 
but don’t visit my disgrace and shame, more than I have 
done, on folks who are as honourable as you! Have some 
respect for them, as you are a lady, if you have no mercy 
for me.” 

“I speak,’’ she said, not deigning to take any heed of 
this appeal, and drawing anor her dress from the con- 
tamination of Emily’s touch, *‘ I speak of his home—where 
I live. Here,’’ she said, stretching out ber hand with her 
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contemptuous laugh, and looking down upon the prostrate 
girl, “ is a worthy cause of division between lady-m« 
and gentleman-son; of grief in a house where she 
have been admitted as a kitchen-girl; of anger, an 
ing, and reproach. This piece of pollution, picked u 
the water-side, to be made much of for an hour, ar the 
tossed back to her original place!” TELE 
“ No, no!” cried Emily, clasping her hands togeth e 
“ When he first came into my way—that the day ha 
never dawned upon me, and he had met me being carrie 
to my grave!—I had been brought up as virtuous as yc 
or any lady, and was going to be the wife of as good 
man as you or any lady in the world can ever marry. — 
you live in his home and know him, you know, perhaps, 
what his power with a weak, vain girl might be. I don 
defend myself, but I know well, and he knows well, or h 
will know when he comes to die, and his mind is trow dle: 
with it, that he used all his power to deceive me, and tha 
I believed him, trusted him, and loved him!” ne 
Rosa Dartle sprang up from her seat; recoiled; and i 
recoiling struck at her, with a face of such malignity, s 
darkened and disfigured by passion, that I had almost 
thrown myself between them. The blow, which had n 
aim, fell upon the air. As she now stood panting, looking 
at her with the utmost detestation that she was capabl 
of expressing, and trembling from head to foot with rage 
and scorn, I thought I had never seen such a sight, anc 
never could see such another. wi 
“ You love him? You?” she cried, with her clenchec 
hand, quivering as if it only wanted a weapon to stab th 
object of her wrath. aP 
Emily had shrunk out of my view. There was no reply. 
‘“ And tell that to me,” she added, “ with your sh f 
ful lips? Why don’t they whip these creatures! If T 
could order it to be done, I would have this girl whip ped 
to death.”’ “Oe 
And so she would, I have no doubt. I would not have 
betes her with the rack itself, while the furious look 
asted. a | 
She slowly, very slowly, broke into a laugh, and pointed 
at Emily with her hand, as if she were a sight of shame 
for gods and men. oe ee 
““ Sha love!” she said. “ That carrion! And he evef 
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cared for her, she’d tell me? Ha, ha! The liars that these 
traders are!” | l 

Her mockery was worse than her undisguised rage. Of 
the two, I would have much preferred to be the object of 
the latter. But, when she suffered it to break loose, it was 
only for a moment. She had chained it up again, and 
however it might tear her within, she subdued it to herself. 

“ T came here, you ee fountain of love,’’ she said, ‘‘ to 
see—as I began by telling you—what such a thing as you 
was like. I was curious, I am satisfied. Also to tell you 
that you had best seek that home of yours, with all speed, 
and hide your head among those excellent people who are 
expecting you, and whom your money will console. When 
it’s all gone, you can believe, and trust, and love again, 
you know! I thought you a broken toy that had lasted 
its time! a worthless spangle that was tarnished, and 
thrown away. But, finding you true gold, a very lady, 
and an ill-used innocent, with a fresh heart full of love 
and trustfulness—which you look like, and is quite con- 
sistent with your story!—I have something more to say. 
Attend to it; for what I say I’ll do. Do you hear me, you 
arr spirit? What I say, I mean to do!” 

er rage got the better of her again for a moment; but 
it passed over her face like a spasm, and left her 
smiling. 

“ Hide yourself,’ she pursued, ‘‘ if not at home, some- 
where. Let it be somewhere beyond reach; in some 
obscure life—or, better still, in some obscure death. I 
wonder, if your loving heart will not break, you have 
found no way of helping it to be still! I have heard of 
such means sometimes. I believe they may be easily 
found.” 

A low crying, on the part of Emily, interrupted her 
here. She stopped, and listened to it as if it were music. 

“ I am of a strange nature, perhaps,” Rosa Dartle went 
on; ‘“‘ but I can’t breathe freely in the air you breathe. 
I find it sickly. Therefore, I will have it cleared; I will 
have it purified of you. If you live here to-morrow, I'll 
have your story and your character proclaimed on the 
common stair. There are decent women in the house, I 
am told; and it is a pity such a light as you should be 
among them and concealed. If, leaving here, you seek 
any refuge in this town in any character but your true one 
(which you are welcome to bear, without molestation from 
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me), the same service shall be done you, if I hear of you 
retreat. Being assisted by a gentleman who not 
aspired to the favour of your hand, I am sangui 
that.”’ ies Se 
Would he never, never come? How long was 
this? How long could I bear it? Py 
‘“Oh me, oh me!” exclaimed the wretched Emil 
tone that might have touched the hardest heart, I 
have thought; but there was no relenting in Rosa Da 
smile. ‘‘ What, what shall I do!’ eal 
‘‘ Do?” returned the other. ‘‘ Live happy in your own 
reflections! Consecrate your existence to the recollectio 
of James Steerforth’s tenderness—he would have made 3 
his serving-man’s wife, would he not?—or to feeling gra 
ful to the upright and deserving creature who would hav 
taken you as his gift. Or, if those proud remembrances, 
and the consciousness of your own virtues, and ‘the 
honourable position to which they have raised you in the 
eyes of everything that wears the human shape, will 
sustain you, marry that good man and be happy in 
condescension. If this will not do either, die! There | 
doorways and dust-heaps for such deaths, and such despai 
—find one, and take your flight to Heaven!” = ii 
I heard a distant foot upon the stairs. I knew it, I wa 
certain. It was his, thank God! we 69 oe Sa 
She moved slowly from before the door when’ she said 
this, and passed out of my sight. tcf oa 
“ But mark!” she added, slowly and sternly, openin; 
the other door to go away, ‘‘I am resolved, for reasons 
that I have and hatreds that I entertain, to cast you out, 
unless you withdraw from my reach altogether, or drop 
your pretty mask. This is what I had to say; and what 
I say, I mean to do!”’ i c A 
The foot upon the stairs came nearer—neare 
her as she went down—rushed into the room! A 
“Uncle!” Kairie: a 
A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a moment, 
and looking in, saw him supporting her insensible figure 
in his arms. He gazed for a few seconds in the face, 
then stooped to kiss it—oh, how tenderly !—and drew < 
handkerchief before it. Cea ea 
__ _Mas'r Davy,” he said, in a low, tremulous voice, wher 
it was covered, “I thank my Heav’nly Father as my 


` 


r—passed 
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dream’s come true! I thank Him hearty for having guided 
of me, in His own ways, to my darling!” 

With those words he took her up in his arms; and, with 
the veiled face lying on his bosom, and addressed towards 
his own, carried her, motionless and unconscious, down 
‘ the stairs. : 


CHAPTER LI 


THE BEGINNING OF A LONGER JOURNEY 


when, as I was walking in my garden with my aunt 

(who took little other exercise now, being so much in 
attendance on my dear Dora), I was told that Mr. Peggotty 
desired to speak with me. He came into the garden to 
meet me half-way, on my going towards the gate; and 
bared his head, as it was always his custom to do when he 
saw my aunt, for whom he had a high respect. I had been 
telling her all that had happened overnight. Without 
saying a word, she walked up with a cordial face, shook 
hands with him, and patted him on the arm. It was so 
expressively done that she had no need to say a word. 
Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as well as if she had 
said a thousand. 

“ T’ll go in now, Trot,” said my aunt, ‘‘ and look after 
Little Blossom, who will be getting up presently.”’ 

‘Not along of my being heer, ma'am, I hope?” said 
Mr. Peggotty. ‘‘ Unless my wits is gone a _ bahd’s 
neezing ’’—by which Mr. Peggotty meant to say, bird’s- 
nesting—'‘‘ this morning, ’tis along of me as you’re a going 
to quit us?” 

“ You have something to say, my good friend,” re- 
turned my aunt, “ and will do better without me.”’ 

“ By your leave, ma’am,’’ returned Mr. Peggotty, “I 
should take it kind, pervising you doen’t mind my 
clicketten, if you’d bide heer.” 

“Would you?” said my aunt with short good-nature. 
“Then I am sure I will!’’ 

So, she drew her arm through Mr. Peggotty’s, and 
walked with him to a leafy little summer-house there was 
at the bottom of the garden, where she sat down on a 
bench, and I beside her. There was a seat for Mr. Peg- 
gotty too, but he preferred to stand, leaning his hand on 


I- was yet early in the morning of the following day, 
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the small rustic table. As he stood, looking at hi cap 
for a little while before beginning to speak, I coul no 
help observing what power and force of cha racter his 


sinewy hand expressed, and what a good and 
panion it was to his honest brow and iron-gray hair. __ 
“IT took my dear child away last night,” Mr. Peg otty 
began, as he raised his eyes to ours, ‘“‘ to my lodging, 
wheer I have a long time been expecting of her and ore 
paring fur her. It was hours afore she knowed me right; 
and when she did, she kneeled down at my feet, an 
kiender said to me, as! if it was her prayers, how it al 
come to be. You may believe me, when I heerd her voic 
as I had heerd at home so playful—and see her humbled 
as it might be in the dust our Saviour wrote in with Hi 
blessed hand—I felt a wownd go to my ’art, in the mids 
of all its thankfulness.”’ of 
He drew his sleeve across his face, without any pretenc: 
of concealing why; and then cleared his voice. ng 
““ It warn’t for long as I felt that; for she was found. | 
had on’y to think as she was found, and it was gone. 
doen’t know why I do so much as mention of it no W 
I’m sure. I didn’t have it in my mind a minute ago te 
say a word about myself; but it come up so nat’ral, that | 
yielded to it afore I was aweer,’’ ri 
‘“ You are a self-denying soul,” said my aunt, “and 
will have your reward,” oe 
Mr. Peggotty, with the shadows of the leaves playing 
athwart his face, made a surprised inclination of the head 
towards my aunt, as an acknowledgment of her POO 
opinion; then took up the thread he had relinquished. — 
“ When my Em’ly took flight,’’ he said, in stern wrath 
for the moment, ‘‘ from the house wheer she was ma 
a pris’ner by that theer spotted snake as Mas’r Davy see 
—and his story’s trew, and may Gop confound him!— 
she took flight in the night. It was a dark night, with < 
many stars a shining. She: was wild. She ran along the 
sea beach, believing the old boat was theer; and alling 
out to us to turn away our faces, for she was a coming He 
She heerd herself a crying out, like as if it was ano T 
person; and cut herself on them sharp-pinted stones an 
rocks, and felt it no more than if she had been rock hersel 
Ever so fur she run, and there was fire afore her eyes, an 
roarings in her ears. Ofta sudden—or so she thowt, you 
unnerstand—the day broke, wet and windy, and she was 
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lying b’low a heap of stone upon the shore, and a woman 
was a speaking to her, saying, in the language of that 
country, what was it as had gone so much amiss?’’ 

He saw everything he related. It passed before him, as 
he spoke, so vividly that, in the intensity of his earnest- 
ness, he presented what he described, to me, with greater 
distinctness than I can express. I can hardly believe, 
writing now long afterwards, but that I was actually pre- 
sent in these scenes; they are impressed upon me with 

such an astonishing air of fidelity. 

' As Em’ly’s eyes—which was heavy—see this woman 
better,” Mr. Peggotty went on, ‘‘ she know’d as she was 
one of them as she had often talked to on the beach. 
Fur, though she had run (as I have said) ever so fur in 
the night, she had oftentimes wandered long ways, partly 
afoot, partly in boats and carriages, and know’d all that 
country, ‘long the coast, miles and miles. She hadn’t no 
children of her own, this woman, being a young wife; but 
she was a nes ve, Sha have one afore long. And may my 
prayers go up to Heaven that ’twill be a happ’ness to her, 
and a comfort, and a honour, all her life! May it love her 
and be dootiful to her, in her old age; helpful of her at 
the last; a Angel to her heer, and heerafter!’’ 

“ Amen!” said my aunt. 

** She had been summat timorous and down,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, “ and had sat, at first, a little way off, at her 
spinning, or such work as it was, when Em’ly talked to 
the children. But Em’ly had took notice of her, and had 
gone and spoke to her; and as the young woman was 
partial to the children herself, they had Soon made friends. 
Sermuchser, that when Em'ly went that way, she always 
giv Em’ly flowers. This was her as now asked what it 
was that had gone so much amiss. Em’ly told her, and 
she—took her home. She did indeed. She took her home,” 
said Mr. Peggotty, covering his face. 

He was more affected by this act of kindness than I had 
ever seen him affected by anything since the night she 
went away. My aunt and I did not attempt to disturb 
him. 

“ It was a little cottage, you may suppose,” he said 

resently, “ but she found space for Em’ly in it—her 
Leben was away at sea—and she kep it secret, and 
prevailed upon such neighbours as she had (they was not 
many near) to keep it secret too. Em’ly was took bad 
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with fever, and, what is very strange to me is—maybe ’ti 
not so strange to scholars—the language of that countr 
went out of her head, and she could only speak her ow 
that no one unnerstood. She recollects, as if she ha 
dreamed it, that she lay there, always a her owr 
tongue, always believing as the old boat was round th 
next pint in the bay, and begging and imploring of  ’er 
to send theer and tell how she was dying, and bring back 
a message of forgiveness, if it was on’y a wured. A’mos 
the whole time, she thowt—-now, that him as I mad 
mention on just now was lurking for her unnerneath the 
winder; now that him as had brought her to this was in th 
room—and cried to the gocd young woman not to give he 
up, and know’d, at the same time, that she couldn’t unner 
stand, and dreaded that she must be took away. Likewis 

the fire was afore her eyes, and the roarings in her eai 
and there was no to-day, nor yesterday, nor yet to-morrow 
but everything in her life as ever had been, or as eve 
could be, was a crowding on her all at once, and nothin 
clear nor welcome, and yet she sang and laughed about it 
How long this lasted I doen’t know; but then there con 
a spe and in that sleep, from being a many times stronge 

than he z 
child.’’ 
Here he stopped, as if for relief from the terrors of ł 
own description. After being silent for a few moments 
he pursued his story. a 
“ It was a pleasant arternoon when she awoke; anc 

so quiet, that there warn’t a sound but the rippling 
that blue sea without a tide upon the shore. It was h 
belief, at first, that she was at home upon a Sunday mo 
ing; but the vine leaves as she see at the winder, and the 
hills beyond, warn’t home, and contradicted of her. Ther 
come in her friend to watch alongside of her bed: and tł e 
ere 


she know’d as the old boat warn’t round that next 
in the bay no more, but was fur off; and know’d where 
she was, and why; and broke out a crying on that good 
young woman’s bosom, wheer I hope her baby is a lyi 
now, a cheering of her with its pretty eyes!” Biz 
He could not speak of this good friend of Fr Ao 
a flow of tears. It was in vain to try. He broke do 
again, endeavouring to bless her! : | Pe LL a. 
“ That done my Em’ly good,” he resumed, after such 
emotion as I could not behold without sharing in; and’ as 
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to my aunt, she wept with all her heart; ‘‘ that done 
Emly good, and she began to mend. But the language 
of that country was quite gone from her, and she was 
forced to make signs. So she went on, getting better from 
day to day, slow, but sure, and trying to learn the names 
of common things—names as she seemed never to have 
heerd in all her life—till one evening come, when she was 


a setting at her window, looking at a little girl at play 


= upon the beach. And of a sudden this child held out her 

hand, and said, what would be in English, ‘ Fisherman’s 
_ daughter, here’s a shell!’—for you are to unnerstand that 
they used at first to call her ‘ Pretty lady,’ as the general 
way in that country is, and that she had taught ’em to 
on her ‘ Fisherman's daughter’ instead. The child says 
of a sudden, ‘ Fisherman’s daughter, here’s a shell!’ Then 
Em ‘ly unnerstands her; and she answers, bursting out a 
crying; and it all comes back! 

ii en Em’ly got strong again,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
after another short interval of silence, ‘‘ she casts about to 
leave that good young creetur, and get to her own country. 
The husband was come home then; and the two together 
put her aboard a small trader bound to Leghorn, and from 
that to France. She had a little money, but it was less 
than little as they would take for all they done. I’m 
a’most glad on it, though they was so poor! What they 
done is laid up wheer neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and wheer thieves do not break through nor steal. Mas’r 
Davy, it’ll outlast all the treasure in the wureld. 

“Emly got to France, and took service to wait on 
travelling ladies at a inn in the port. Theer, theer come, 
one day, that snake.—Let him never come nigh me. I 
doen't know what hurt I might do him!—Soon as she see 
him, without him seeing her, all her fear and wildness 
returned upon her, and she fled afore the very breath he 
draw'd. She come to England, and was set ashore at 
Dover. 

“ I doen't know,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ for sure, when 
her ‘art began to fail her; but all the way to England she 
had thowt to come to her dear home. Soon as she got 
to England she turned her face tow’rds it. But fear of 
not being forgiv, fear of being pinted at, fear of some of 
us being dead along of her, fear of many things, turned 
her from it, kiender by force, upon the road! ‘ Uncle, 
uncle,’ she says to me, ‘ the fear of not being worthy to 
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do what my torn and bleeding breast so longed to aa 7 
the most fright’ning fear of all! I turned back, when n 
"art was full of prayers that I might crawl to the ol 
doorstep in the night, kiss it, lay my wicked face upon i 
and theer be found dead in the morning.’ a 
‘“ She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping his voice 
an awe-stricken whisper, ‘‘ to London. She—as had nev 
seen it in her life—alone—without a penny—young— 
pretty—come to London. A’most the moment as sl 
lighted heer, all so desolate, she found (as she believed) 
friend; a decent woman as spoke to her about the need 
work as she had been brought up to do, about findi 
plenty of it fur her, about a lodging for the night, ai 
making secret inquiration concerning of me and all % 
home, to-morrow. When my child,” he said aloud, at 
with an energy of gratitude that shook him from head i 
foot, “‘ stood upon the brink of more than I can say i 
think on—Martha, trew to her promise, saved her!” — 
{ could not repress a cry of joy. E 
‘““ Mas’r Davy!” he said, gripping my hand in thi 
strong hand of his, “ it was you as first made mention ¢ 
her to me. I thankee, sir! She was arnest. She k 
know’d of her bitter knowledge wheer to watch and wh 
to do. She had done it. And the Lord was above all 
She come, white and hurried, upon Em’ly in her slee 
She says to her, ‘ Rise up from worse than death, ane 
come with me!’ Them belonging to the house woul 
have stopped her, but they might as soon have stoppe 
the sea. ‘Stand away from me,’ she says, ‘I am a ghos 
that calls her from beside her open grave!’ She tok 
Em’ly she had seen me, and know’d I loved her, and fo gjy 
her. She wrapped her, hasty, in her clothes. She took 
her, faint and trembling, on her arm. She heeded T 
more what they said, than if she had had no ears. SE 
walked among ’em with my child, minding only her; ame 
brought her safe out, in the dead of the night, from tha 
black pit of ruin! a 
‘ She attended on Em’ly,”’ said Mr. Peggotty, who hé 
released my hand, and put his own hand on his heavi 
chest; “ she attended to my Em’ly, lying wearied out, at 
wandering betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then sh 
went in search of me; then in search of you, Mas’r Davy 
She didn’t tell Em’ly what she come out fur, lest her ’art 
should fail, and she should think of hiding of herself. How 
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the cruel lady know’d of her being theer, I can’t say. 
Whether him as I have spoke so much of chanced to see 
"em going theer, or whether (which is most like, to my 
thinking) he had heerd it from the woman, I doen’t greatly 
ask myself. My niece is found. 
3 ‘“ All night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ we have been 
_ together, Em’ly and me. ’Tis little (considering the time) 
as she has said, in wureds, through them broken-hearted 
tears; ‘tis less as I have seen of her dear face, as grow’d 
into a woman’s at my hearth. But all night long her arms 
has been about my neck; and her head has laid heer; and > 
we knows full well, as we can put our trust in one another, 
ever more.” 

He ceased to speak, and his hand upon the table rested 
there in perfect repose, with a resolution in it that might 
_ have conquered lions. 

“ It was a gleam of light upon me, Trot,” said my aunt, 
drying her eyes, ‘‘ when I formed the resolution of being 
godmother to your sister Betsey Trotwood, who dis- 
appointed me; but, next to that, hardly anything would 
have given me greater pleasure than to be godmother to 
that good young creature’s baby!” 

Mr. Peggotty nodded his understanding of my aunt’s 
feelings, but could not trust himself with any verbal 
reference to the subject of her recommendation. We all 
remained silent, and occupied with our own reflections (my 
aunt drying her eyes, and now sobbing convulsively, and 
now laughing and calling herself a fool); until I spoke. 
` “ You have quite made up your mind,” said I to Mr. 

Peggotty, ‘‘ as to the future, good friend? I need scarcely 

Dw.” 
Duite, Mas’r Davy,” he returned; “ and told Em’ly. 
_ Theer’s mighty countries, fur from heer. Our future life 
| lays over the sea.” 
“ They will emigrate together, aunt,” said I. 
_ “* Yes!” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful smile. ‘‘ No 
_ one can’t reproach my darling in Australia. We will begin 
a new life over theer!’’ 

I asked him if he yet proposed to himself any time for 

ing away. 

I was down at the Docks early this morning, sir,’’ he 
returned, ‘‘ to get information concerning of them ships. 
In about six weeks or two months from now there'll be 
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- one sailing—I see her this morning—went aboard—and ‘w 
shall take our passage in her.” is si 
‘“ Quite alone?” I asked. e 
“« Ay, Mas’r Davy!” he returned. ‘‘ My sister, yous 
she’s that fond of you and yourn, and that ymec 
think on’y of her own country, that it wouldn iat 
fair to let her go. Besides which, theer’s one she: has 
charge, Mas’r Davy, as doen’t ought to be forgot.” ~ 

‘* Poor Ham!” said I. ae 
‘« My good sister takes care of his house, you see, ma a 
- and he takes kindly to her,” Mr. Peggotty explained 
my aunt’s better information. ‘‘ He’ll set and talk toh 
with a calm spirit, wen it’s like he couldn’t bring hims 
to open his lips to another. Poor fellow!’’ said Mr. F 
gotty, shaking his head, © theer’s not so much left hi 
that he could spare the little as he has!” 
“ And Mrs. Gummidge?” said I. 
‘Well, I’ve had a mort of con-sideration, I do 
you,” returned Mr. Peggotty, with a perplexed look wh 
gradually cleared as he went on, ‘‘ concerning of M 
Gummidge. You see, wen Missis Gummidge falls 
thinking of the old ‘un, she an’t what you call ge 
company. Betwixt you and me, Mas’r Davy y 
ma’am—wen Mrs. Gummidge takes to wimicking ”' < 
@d country word for crying—“ she’s liable to be consid 
to be, by them as didn’t know the old ’un, peevish- 
Now I did know the old ’un,’”’ said Mr. Peggotty, “an 
know’d his merits, so I unnerstan’ her; but *tan’t entit 
so, you see, with others—nat’rally can’t be!” 2 
My aunt and I both pig aT E 


“ Wheerby,” said Mr. Peggotty, “my sister might 
would, but migh i 


doen’t say she t—find Missis Gu 
give her a leetle trouble now and again. Theerfur 
my intentions to moor Missis Gummidge ’long with th 
but to find a Beein’ fur her wheer she can fisherate 
herself.” (A Beein’ signifies, in that dialect, a home, ¢ 
to fisherate is to provide.) ‘‘ Fur which purpose,” z 
Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ I means to make her a Raae 
go, as’ll leave her pir comfort’ble. She’s the faithful 
er creeturs. ’Tan’t to be expected, of course, at her t 
of life, and being lone and lorn, as the good old Mawt 
is to be knocked about aboardship, and in the woods: 
wilds of a new and fur-away country. So that’s what 
a going to do with her.” + oe 
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He forgot nobody. He thought of everybody’s claims 
and strivings, but his own. . 

“ Em'ly,” he continued, “‘ will keep along with me— 
poor child, she’s sore in need of peace-and rest !—until 
_ such time as we goes upon our voyage. She’ll work at 
_ them clothes, as must be made; and I hope her troubles 
_ will begin to seem longer ago than they was, wen she finds 
herself once more by her rough but loving uncle.” 

My aunt nodded confirmation of this hope, and imparted 
great satisfaction to Mr. Peggotty. 

<“ Theer’s one thing furder, Mas'r Davy,” said he, put- 
_ ting his hand in his cee pocket, and gravely taking out 

the little paper bundle I had seen before, which he unrolled 
on the table. ‘‘ Theer’s these here bank-notes—fifty pound, 
and ten. To them I wish to add the money as she come 
_ away with. I’ve asked her about that (but not saying 
- why), and have added of it up. I an’t a scholar. Would 

you be so kind as see how ’tis?’’ 

__ He handed me, apologetically for his scholarship, a piece 
_ of paper, and observed me while I looked it over. It was 
_ quite right. 
,  “ Thankee, sir,” he said, taking it back. ‘‘ This money, 
if you doen’t see objections, Mas’r Davy, I shall put up 
. jest afore I go, in a cover d’rected to him; and put that 
up in another, d’rected to his mother. I shall tell her; in 
“no more wureds than I speak to you, what it’s the price 
on; and that I’m gone, and past receiving of it back.” 

I told him that I thought it would be right to do so— 
that I was thoroughly convinced it would be, since he felt 
it to be right. 

“ I said that theer was on’y one thing furder,’’ he pro- 
ceeded, with a grave smile, when he had made up his little 
bundle again, and put it in his pocket; ‘‘ but theer was 
two. I warn’t sure in my mind, wen I come out this 
morning, as I could go and break to Ham, of my own 
self, what had so thankfully happened. So I writ a letter 
while I was out, and put it in the post-office, telling of 

"em how all was as ‘tis; and that I should come down to- 
morrow to unload my mind of what little needs a doing 
of down theer, and, most-like, take my farewell leave of 
Yarmouth,” 

“ And do you wish me to go with you?” said I, seeing 
that he left something unsaid. 

‘ If you could do me that kind favour, Mas'r Davy,” 
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he replied, ‘‘ I know the sight on you would cheer ‘em 
abit.” ive 

My little Dora being in good spirits, and very desir 
that I should go—as I found on talking it over with h 
I readily pledged myself to accompany him in accor 
with his wish. Next morning, consequently, we were 
the Yarmouth coach, and again travelling over the 
ground. be 

As we passed along the familiar street at night— 
Peggotty, in despite of all my remonstrances, carrying 
bag—I glanced into Omer & Joram’s shop, and saw 
old friend Mr. Omer there, smoking his pipe. I felt 
luctant to be present when Mr. Peggotty first met 
sister and Ham, and made Mr. Omer my excus 
lingering behind. hy 

How is Mr. Omer, after this long time?’’ said I, go 


rit 
-N 
$ 


in. N 

He fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that he mi 
get a better view of me, and soon recognised me v 
great delight. F. 

“ I should get up, sir, to acknowledge such an hon 
as this visit,” said he, ‘‘ only my limbs are rather ow 
sorts, and I am wheeled about. With the exception ofi 
limbs and my breath, hows’ever, I am as hearty as a 
can be, I’m thankful to say.” 4 

I congratulatėd him on his contented looks and his | 
spirits, and saw, now, that his easy-chair went on whe 

“ It’s an ingenious thing, ain’t it?” he inquired, follo 
ing the direction of my glance, and polishing the ell 
with his arm. ‘‘ It runs as light as a feather, and trat 
as true as a mail-coach. Bless you, my little Minnie—t 
grand-daughter, you know, Minnie’s child—puts her lit 
strength against the back, gives it a shove, and away 
go, as clever and merry as ever you see anything! A 
I tell you what—it’s a most uncommon chair to smoke 
pipe in.” x ae 

I never saw such a good old fellow to make the p 
of a thing, and find out the enjoyment of it, as Mr. Om 
He was as radiant, as if in his chair, his asthma, anc 
failure of his limbs, were the various branches of a gr 
invention for enhancing the luxury of a pipe. a 

‘“ I see more’of the world, I can assure you,” sai 
Omer, ‘‘ in this chair, than ever I see out of it. 
be surprised at the number of people that looks in © 
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= day to have a chat. You really would! There’s twice as 
= much in the newspaper, since I’ve taken to this chair, 
= as there used to be. As to general reading, dear me, what 
= a lot of it I do get through! That’s what I feel so strong, 
you know! If it had been my eyes, what should I have 
done? If it had been my ears, what should I have done? 
Being any limbs, what does it signify? Why, my limbs 
_ only made my breath shorter when I used ’em. And now, 
if I want to go out into the street or down to the sands, 
_ I’ve only got to call Dick, Joram’s youngest ’prentice, 
and away I go in my own carriage, like the Lord Mayor 
of London.”’ 

He half suffocated himself with laughing here. 

‘Lord bless you!” said Mr. Omer, resuming his pipe, 
“a man must take the fat with the lean; that’s what he 
must make up his mind to, in this life. Joram does a fine 
business—ex-cellent business!’’ 

“I am very glad to hear it,” said I. 

“ I knew you would be,” said Mr. Omer. “ And Joram 
and Minnie are like Valentines. What more can a man 
expect? What’s his limbs to that” 

is supreme contempt for his own limbs, as he sat 
smoking, was one of the pleasantest oddities I have ever 
encountered. 

“ And since I’ve took to general reading, you’ve took to 
general writing, eh, sir?’’ said Mr. Omer, surveying me 

iri . “ What a lovely work that was of yours! 
_ What expressions in it! I read it every word—every word. 
And as to feeling sleepy—not at all!” 

I laughingly expressed my satisfaction, but I must con- 
fess that I thought this association of ideas significant. 

“ I give you my word and honour, sir,’’ said Mr. Omer, 
“ that when I lay that book upon the table, and look at it 
outside; compact in three separate and indiwidual wollumes 
——one, two, three; I am as proud as Punch to think that I 
once had the honour of being connected with your family. 
And dear me, it’s a long time ago now, an’t it? Over at 
Blunderstone. With a pretty little party laid along with 
the other party. And you quite a small party then yourself. 
Dear, dear!” 

I changed the subject by referring to Emily. After 
assuring him that I did not forget how interested he had 
always been in her, and how kindly he had always treated 
her, I gave him a general account of her restoration to 

aA 


a 
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her uncle by the aid of Martha; which I knew wou 


please the old man. He listened with the utmost atte 
tion, and said feelingly, when | had dome: ~~ 
“ I am rejoiced at it, sir! It’s the best news I } 
heard for many a day. Dear, dear, dear! And what 
going to be undertook for that unfortunate young womar 
Martha, now?’’ Z 
‘‘ You touch a point that my thoughts have been di 
ing on since yesterday,” said I, “ but on which I can | 
you no information yet, Mr. Omer. Mr. Peggotty has 
alluded to it, and I have a delicacy in doing so. — la 
sure he has not forgotten it. He forgets nothing that 
disinterested and good.’’ : 
‘“ Because you know,” said Mr. Omer, taking him self ` 
where he had left off, ‘‘ whatever is done, I should wish t 
be a member of. Put me down for anything you ma 
consider right, and let me know. I never could think th 
girl all bad, and I am glad to find she’s not. So will m 
daughter Minnie be. Young women are contradictor 
creatures in some things—her mother was just the sam 
as her—but their hearts are soft and kind. It’s all shor 
with Minnie, about Martha. Why she should consider | 
necessary to make any show, I don’t undertake to tell yo 
But it’s all show, bless you. She’d do her any kindness 
private. So, put me down for whatever you may conside 
right, will you be so good? and drop me a line where t 
forward it. Dear me!” said Mr. Omer, “ when a man 1 
drawing on to a time of life, where the two ends of lif 
meet; when he finds himself, however hearty he is, bein; 
wheeled about for the second time in a speeches of go-cart 
he should be over-rejoiced to do a kindness if he can. Hi 
wants plenty. And I don’t speak of myself, particular,’ 
said Mr. Omer, ‘‘ because, sir, the way I look at it is, thé 
we are all drawing on to the bottom of the hill, whate 
age we are, on account of time never standing still for 
single moment. So let us always do a kindness, and b 
over-rejoiced. To be sure!” £ 
He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and put it on< 
ledge in the back of his chair, expressly made for it: 
reception. TERE 
““ There’s Em’ly’s cousin, him that she was to have beer 
married to,’’ said Mr. Omer, rubbing his hands feebly, ‘‘ a: 
fine a fellow as there is in Yarmouth! He'll come anc 
talk or read to me, in the evening, for an hour togethe1 
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sometimes. That’s a kindness, I should call it! All his 
life’s a kindness.’’ 

‘“T am going to see him now,” said I. 

“* Are you?” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ Tell him I was hearty, 
and sent my respects. Minnie and Joram’s at a ball. They 
would be as proud to see you as I am, if they was at home. 
Minnie won’t hardly go out at all, you see, “ on account of 


_ father,’ as she says. So I swore to-night that if she didn’t 


_ go, I’d go to bed at six. In consequence of which,” Mr. 
= Omer shook himself and his. chair with laughter at the 
success of his device, “ she and Joram’s at a ball.” 

I shook hands with him, and wished him good-night. 

“ Half a minute, sir,” said Mr. Omer. ‘‘ If you was to 
go without seeing my little elephant, you’d lose the best 
of sights. You never see such a sight! Minnie!” 

A musical little voice answered, from somewhere up- 


~- stairs, ‘‘I am coming, grandfather!’’ and a pretty little 


girl with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon came running into 
the shop. 

“This is-my little elephant, sir,” said Mr. Omer, fond- 
ling the child. ‘‘ Siamese breed, sir. Now, little 
= sagen 

he little elephant set the door of the parlour open, 
enabling me to see that, in these latter days, it was con- 
verted into a bedroom for Mr. Omer, who could not be 
easily conveyed upstairs; and then hid her pretty fore- 
$ mrd and tumbled her long hair, against the back of Mr. ` 
| Omer’s chair. 
| ‘** The elephant butts, you know, sir,” said Mr. Omer, 
winking, ‘‘ when he goes at a object. Once, elephant. 
Twice. Three times!” . 

At this signal, the little elephant, with a dexterity that 
was next to marvellous in so small an animal, whisked 
the chair round with Mr. Omer in it, and rattled it off, 
_ pell-mell, into the parlour, without touching the door-post : 

Mr. Omer indescribably enjoying the performance, and 
looking back at me on the road as if it were the triumphant 
issue of his life’s exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, I went to Ham’s house. 
Peggotty had now removed here for good; and had let her 
own house to the successor of Mr. Barkis in the carrying 
business, who had paid her very well for the goodwill, 
cart, and horse. I believe the verv same slow horse that 
Mr. Barkis drove was still at work. 
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I found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied by M; 
Gummidge, who had been fetched from the old boat 1 
Mr. Peggotty himself. I doubt if she could have D 
induced to desert her post by anyone else. He had evider 
told them all. Both Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge 1 
their aprons to their eyes, and Ham had just stepped 
‘“ to take a turn on the beach.” He presently came ho: 
very glad to see me; and I hope they were all the bet 
for my being there. We spoke, with some app: oach 
cheerfulness, of Mr. Peggotty’s growing rich in a n 
country, and of the 'wonders he would describe in 
letters. We said nothing of Emily by name, but distar 
referred to her more than once. Ham was the serenest 
the p ‘ Ha 
But, Peggotty told me, when she lighted me to a li 
chamber where the Crocodile book was lying ready for 1 
on the table, that he always was the same. She belier 
(she told me, crying) that he was broken-hearted; tho | 
he was as full of courage as of sweetness, and work 
harder and better than any boat-builder in any yard in. 
that part. There were times, she said, of an evening, wh 
he talked of their old life in the boat-house; and ther 
mentioned Emily as a child. But he never mentioned hi 
as a woman. 3 

I thought I had read in his face that he would lil 
speak to me alone. I therefore resolved to put mys 
his way next evening, as he came home from his y 
Having settled this with myself, I fell asleep. That nig 
for the first time in all those many nights, the candle we 
taken out of the window, Mr. Peggotty swung in his O 
hammock in the old boat, and the wind murmured wit 
the old sound round his head. . y 

All next day, he was occupied in disposing of his fishin 
boat and tackle; in packing up, and sending to London 
waggon, such of his little domestic possessions as 
thought would be useful to him; and in parting with 1 
rest, or bestowing them on Mrs. Gummidge. She was w 
him all day. As I had a sorrowful wish to see the K 
place once more, before it was locked up, I engaged t 
meet them there in the evening. But I so arranged it, a 
that I should meet Ham first. Y 

It was easy to come in his- way, as I knew where h 
worked. I met him at a retired part of the sands, whic 
I knew he would cross, and turned back with him, tha 
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y con have leisure to speak to me if he really wished. 
had not mistaken the expression of his face. We had 
wallced but a little way together, when he said, without 
at me: . 
‘“ Mas’r Davy, have you seen her?” 
“ Only for a moment, when she was in a swoon,” I 
softly answered. 
e walked a little farther, and he said: 
= Mas’ r Davy, shall you see her, d’ye think?’’ 
‘Tt would be too painful to her, perhaps,” said I. 
“ I have thowt of that,” he replied. “ So ’twould, sir, 
so ’twould. ” 
pte But, Ham,” said I gently, ‘‘ if there is anything that 
I could write to her, fop you, in case I could not tell it; 
if there is anything you would wish to make known to her 
through me; I should consider it a sacred trust.’’ 
: nial i am sure on’t. I thankee, sir, most kind! I think 
_ theer is something I could wish said or wrote.”’ 
“ What is it?” 
We walked a little farther in silence, and then he spoke. 
***Tan’t that I forgive her. ’Tan’t that so much. ’Tis 
* more as I beg of her to forgive me, for having pressed my 
' affections upon her. Odd times, I think that if I hadn’t 
` had her promise fur to marry me, sir, she was that trustful 
of me, ina ely way, that she’d have told me what 
was strugglin g in her mind, and would have counselled 
with me, and I might have saved her.” . 


I ed his hand. “Is that all?” 
** Theer’s yet a something else,” he returned, ‘‘ if I can 
it, Mas’r Davy.’’ 


e walked on, farther than we had walked yet, before 
he aT again. He was not crying when he made the 
muin shall express by lines. He was merely collecting 


k p d F ainly. 

BE. t er—and I love the mem’ry of her—too deep 
—to be able to lead her to hoa? of my own self as I’ma 
"ha n. I could onl —by forgetting of her 
nat fm afeerd I couldn’t had y bear as she should be 
told I done that. But if you, baing so full of learning, 
Mas'r Davy, could think of a = bon tag to “r as might bring 
her to believe I wasn’t orth till loving of her, 
and mourning for her: an ytiing as mi ht bring her to 
believe as I was not tired of my life, and yet was hoping 
fur to see her without blame, wheer the wicked cease from 
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troubling and the weary are at rest—anything a 
ease her sorrowful mind, and yet not to n 1 
as I could ever marry, or as ‘twas possible | 
could ever be to me what she was—I should 
to say that—with my prayers for her—that w 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I 
charge myself to do this as well as I could.: cme 

‘‘ I thankee, sir,” he answered. ‘‘ ’Twas kind o: 
meet me. ’Twas kind of you to bear him comp: y` 
Mas’r Davy, I unnerstan’ very well, though m 
come to Lon’on afore they sail, and they’ll unite 
more, that I am not like to see him agen. I fare to 
sure on’t. We doen’t say so, but so ’twill be, a DE 
so. The last you see on him—the very last—will y 
him the lovingest duty and thanks of the orphz 
was ever more than a father to?’’ 

This I also promised faithfully. 

‘I thankee again, sir,’ '’ he said, heartily shaki 1 
‘“ I know wheer you’re a going. Good-bye!” F " 

With a slight wave of his hand, as though to explai 
me that he could not enter the old place, he turn ed a 
As I looked after his figure, crossing the waste in 
moonlight, I saw him turn his face towards a strij 
silvery light upon the sea, and pass on, looking at it, 1 
he was a shadow in the distance. 

The door of the boat-house stood open when 
proached; and, on entering, I found it emptied of 
furniture, saving one of the old lockers, on whic 
Gummidge, with a basket on her knee, was seated, 
at Mr. Peggotty. He leaned his elbow on the TC 
chimney-piece and gazed upon a few expiring embers 
the grate; but he raised his head, hopefully, on my c 
ing in, and spoke in a cheery manner. 

Yi Come, according to promise, to bid farewell to- ‘te 
Mas’r Davy!” he said, taking up the candle. “a 
enough now, an't it?” ana 

‘Indeed you have made good use of the time,” sald 

‘“ Why we have not been idle, sir. Missis Gumm 
worked like a—I don’t know what Missis Gummid 
worked like,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, looking at her, a 
for a sufficiently- -approving simile. ay 

Mrs. Gummidge, leaning .on her basket, Y ade — 
observation. ) ” ee 

“ Theer’s the very locker that you used to sit on, ‘Io! 


1a s 


B 
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with Em’ly!’’ said Mr. Peggotty in a whisper. “Tm a 
_ going to carry it away with me last of all. And heer’s 
_ your old little bedroom, see, Mas’r Davy! A’most as bleak 
- to-night, as ’art could wish!’’ 
In truth, the wind, though it was low, had a solemn 
sound, and crept around the deserted house with a whis- 
pered wailing that was very mournful. Everything was 
e, down to the little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. 
I thought of myself, lying here, when that first great 
change was being wrought at home. I thought of the blue- 
eyed child who had enchanted me. I thought of Steer- 
forth: and a foolish, fearful fancy came upon me of his 


near at hand, and liable to be met at any turn. 
‘* *Tis like to be long,” said Mr. Peggotty in a low voice, 
_“ afore the boat finds new tenants. They look upon ’t, 
down heer, as being unfort’nate now!’’ 
“Does it belong to anybody in the neighbourhood?’’ 
_ I asked. 
=“ To a mast-maker up town,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ I’m 
a going to give the key to him to-night.’’ 
| e looked into the other little room, and came back to 
* Mrs. Gummidge, sitting on the locker, whom Mr. Peg- 
gotty, putting the light on the chimney-piece, requested 
’ to rise, that he might carry it outside the door before ex- 
tinguishing the candle. 
_ “* Dan’l,’’ said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly deserting her 
basket, and clinging to his arm, *“ my dear Dan’l, the part- 
ing words I speak in this house is, I mustn’t be left be- 
‘hind. Doen’t ye think of leaving me behind, Dan’l! 
_ Oh, doen’t ye ever do it!” 
_ Mr. Peggotty, taken aback, looked from Mrs. Gummidge 
_ to me, and from me to Mrs. Gummidge, as if he had been 
_ awakened from a sleep. 
_ “~ Doen’t ye, dearest Dan’l, doen’t ye!” cried Mrs. 
Gummidge fervently. ‘‘ Take me ‘long with you, Dan’l, 
take me ‘long with you and Em’ly! TIl be your servant, 
constant and trew. If there’s slaves in them parts where 
y cong a going, I'll be bound to you for one, and happy, 
| but ~- apie ye leave me behind, Dan’l, that’s a deary 


‘* My good soul,” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, 
** you doen't know what a long voyage, and what a hard 
life "tig |’ 

“Yes, I do, Dan’l! T can guess!” cried Mrs. Gum- 


ee 
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midge. ‘‘ But my parting words under this roof is, I sh 
go into the house and die, if I am not took. I cand 
Dan’l. I can work. I can live hard. I can be loving a 
patient now—more than you think, Dan’l, if you’ll c 
try me. I wouldn’t touch the ’lowance, not if I was dyi 
of want, Dan’l Peggotty; but I’ll go with you and Em” 
if you’ll on’y let me, to the world’s end! I know 
‘tis; I know you think that I am lone and lorn; but, de 
love, ’tan’t so no more! I ain’t sat here, so long, a 
ing and a thinking of your trials, without some good be 
done me. Mas’r Davy, speak to him for me! I na 
his ways, and Em’ly’s, and I knows their sorrows, and ¢ 
be a comfort to ’em, some odd times, and labour for ’¢ 
allus! Dan’l, deary Dan’l, let me go “long with you 
And Mrs. Gummidge took his hand, and kissed it w 
a homely pathos and affection, in a homely ra 
devotion and gratitude, that he well deserved. q 
We brought the locker out, extinguished the cand 
fastened the door on the outside, and left the old bo 
close shut up, a dark speck in the cloudy night. Ne 
day, when we were returning to London outside the coa 
Mrs. Gummidge and her basket were on the seat behin 
and Mrs. Gummidge was happy. 


Ee i 


Prus a 


CHAPTER LII 


I ASSIST AT AN EXPLOSION $ 
HEN the time Mr. Micawber had appointed f 
mysteriously, was within four-and-twenty hou: 
of being come, my aunt and I consulted how v 
should proceed; for my aunt was very unwilling to lear 
Dora. Ah! how easily I carried Dora up and downs 
now ! 
We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micawber 
stipulation for my aunt’s attendance, to arrange that sl 
should stay at home, and be represented by Mr. Dick ar 
me. In short, we had resolved to take this course, whe 
Dora again unsettled us by declaring that she never wow 
forgive herself, and never would forgive her bad boy, 
my aunt remained behind, on any pretence. 
‘I won’t speak to you,” said Dora, shaking her cur 
at my aunt. “‘T’ll be disagreeable! PI make Jip bar 


+ 
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_ at you all day. I shall be sure that you really are a cross 
old thing, if you don’t go!” 

_ ‘* Tut, Blossom!” laughed my aunt. ‘‘ You know you 
can’t do without me!” 


“ Yes, I can,” said Dora. ‘‘ You are no use to me 


at all. You never run up and downstairs for me, all day 
long. You never sit and tell me stories about Doady, 


when his shoes are worn out, and he was covered with 


_ dust—oh, what a poor little mite of a fellow! You never 


do anything at all to please me, do you, dear?’’ Dora 


= made haste to kiss my aunt, and say, ‘‘ Yes, you do! 


I’m only joking!’’—lest my aunt should think she really 


meant it. 


“ But, aunt,” said Dora coaxingly, ‘‘ now listen. You 
must go. I shall tease you, till you let me have my own 


_ way about it. I shall lead my naughty boy such a life, 
~ if he don’t make you go. I shall make myself so disagree- 
_ able—and so will Jip! You'll wish you had gone, like 
a good thing, for ever and ever so long, if you don’t go. 
_ Besides,” said Dora, putting back her hair, and looking 
A wonderingly at my aunt and me, “ why shouldn’t you both 


I am not very ill indeed. Am I?” 
“ Why, what a question!” cried my aunt. 
“ What a fancy!” said I. 
“ Yes! I know I am a silly little thing!” said Dora, 


_ slowly looking from one of us to the other, and then put- 


ting up her pretty lips to kiss us as she lay upon her 


couch. ‘‘ Well, then, you must both go, or I shall not 
believe you; and then I shall cry!” 


I saw, in my aunt’s face, that she began to give way 


' now, and Dora brightened again, as she saw it too. 


“ You'll come back with so much to tell me, that it’ll 


_ take at least a week to make me understand!’’ said Dora. 
_ “ Because I know I sha’n’t understand, for a length of 
time, if there’s any business in it. And there’s sure to be 
-gome business in it! If there’s anything to add up, be- 


sides, I don’t know when I shall make it out; and my bad 
boy will look so miserable all the time. There! Now 


£ -enja go, won't you? You'll only be gone one night, and 


ip will take care of me while you are gone. Doady will 
carry me upstairs before you go, and I won’t come down 
again till you come back; and you shall take Agnes a 
dreadfully scolding letter from me, because she has never 
been to see us!” 
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We agreed, without any more consultation, that 
would both go, and that Dora was a little Impostor, 
feigned to be rather unwell, because she liked to be pr 
She was greatly pleased, and very merry; and we 
that is to say, my aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and I, 
down to Canterbury by the Dover mail that night. 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawber had requested » 
await him, which we got into, with some trouble, in 
middle of the night, I found a letter, importing th: 
would appear in the morning punctually at half-past n 
After which, we wert shivering, at that uncom ort 
hour, to our respective beds, through various ¢ 
passages; which smelt as if they had been steeped, 
ages, in a solution of soup and stables. ar” 

Early in the morning, I sauntered through the dear 
tranquil streets, and again mingled with the shadow 
the venerable gateways and churches. The rooks w 
sailing about the cathedral towers; and the towers th 
selves overlooking many a long unaltered mile of the 
country and its pleasant streams, were cutting the bri 
morning air, as if there were no such thing as change 
earth. Yet the bells, when they sounded, told me sorr 
fully of change in everything; told me of their own : 
and my pretty Dora’s youth; and of the many, never i 
who had lived and loved and died, while the reverb 
tions of the bells had hummed through the rusty arn 
of the Black Prince hanging up within, and, motes u 
the deep of Time, had lost themselves in air, as circles 
in water. n 

I looked at the old house from the corner of the streé 
but did not go nearer to it, lest, being observed, I mig 
unwittingly do any harm to the design I had come to äi 
The early sun was striking edgewise on its gables & 
lattice-windows, touching them with gold; and sor 
beams of its old peace seemed to touch my heart. ~~ 

I strolled into the country for an hour or so, and t 
returned by the main street, which in the interval B 
shaken off its last night’s sleep. Among those who we 
stirring in the shops, I saw my ancient enemy the bute 
now advanced to top-boots and a baby, and in b 
for himself. He was nursing the baby, and appez 
be a benignant member of society. : 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when we S: 
down to breakfast. As it approached nearer and near 
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_ to half-past nine o'clock, our restless expectation of Mr. 
_Micawber increased. At last we made no more pretence 
of attending to the meal, which, except with Mr. Dick, 
_ had been a mere form from the first; but my aunt walked 
e up and down the room, Traddles sat upon the sofa 
affecting to read the paper with his eyes on the ceiling; 
and I looked out of the window to give early notice of 
_ Mr. Micawber’s coming. Nor had I long to watch, for, at 
the first chime of the half-hour, he appeared in the street. 

‘* Here he is,” said I, ‘‘ and not in his legal attire!’’ 

_ My aunt tied the strings of her bonnet (she had come 
down to breakfast in it), and put on her shawl, as if she 
were ready for anything that was resolute and uncom- 
_ promising. Traddles buttoned his coat with a determined 
air. Mr. Dick, disturbed by these formidable appearances, 
_ but feeling it necessary to imitate them, pulled his hat, 
with both hands, as firmly over his ears as he possibly 
could; and instantly took it off again, to welcome 
Mr. Micawber. 

“ Gentlemen, and madam,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ good- 
, morning! My dear sir,” to Mr. Dick, who shook hands 
with him violently, ‘‘ you are extremely good.’’ 

“ Have you breakfasted?’’ said Mr. Dick. “‘ Have a 
chop!” 

“Not for the world, my good sir!’’ cried Mr. Micawber, 
; ope him on his way to the bell; “ appetite and my- 
self, Mr. Dixon, have long been strangers.”’ 

_ Mr. Dixon was so pleased with. his new name, and 
appeared to think it so very obliging in Mr. Micawber to 
_ confer it upon him, that he shook hands with him again, 
and laughed rather childishly. 

“ Dick,” said my aunt, “ attention!”’ 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a blush. 

“ Now, sir,” said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put 
on her gloves, ‘‘ we are ready for Mount Vesuvius, or any- 
thing else, as soon as you please.”’ 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ I trust you will 
' shortly witness an eruption. Mr. Traddles, I have your 

rmission, I believe, to mention here that we have been 
~ communication together?” 

“It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfield,” said 
Traddles, to whom I looked in surprise. ‘‘ Mr. Micawber 
has consulted me, in reference to what he has in con- 


‘ 
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templation; and I have advised him to the best of n 
judgment.”’ a 
‘‘ Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Traddles,” pursued M 
Micawber, ‘‘ what I contemplate is a disclosure of 
important nature.’’ r 
‘“ Highly so,’’ said Traddles. A 
“ Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam 


=e 


favour to submit yourselves, for the moment, to 
direction of one, who, however unworthy to be regarde¢ 
any other light but as'a Waif and Stray upon the shore 
human nature, is still your fellow-man, though crus} 
out of his original form by individual errors, and 
accumulative force of a combination of circumstances: 


“ I have no more,” observed Mr. Micawber, ‘“‘ to s 
at present.’’ F 

With which, to my infinite surprise, he included us & 
in a comprehensive bow, and disappeared; his ma an 
being extremely distant, and his face extremely pale. 

Traddles only smiled, and shook his head (with his ha 
standing upright on the top of it), when I looked to hi 
for an explanation; so I took out my watch, and, as 
last resource, counted off the five minutes. My aunt, w 
her own watch in her hand, did the like. When the ti 
was expired, Traddles gave her his arm; and we all we 
out together to the old house, without saying one wo: 
on the way. 3 

We found Mr. Micawber at his desk, in the turret off 
on the ground floor, either writing, or pretending to wri 
hard. The large office-ruler was stuck into his waistcoa 
and was not so well concealed but that a foot or more € 


that instrument protruded from his bosom, like a new ki 
of shirt-frill. 7 
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As it appease to me that I was expected to speak, I 
said aloud— 

“ How do you do, Mr. Micawber?’’ 

_ “ Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber gravely, “I 
hope I see you well?” 

‘“ Is Miss Wickfield at home?” said I. 

““Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, sir, of a rheumatic 
fever,” he returned; ‘‘ but Miss Wickfield, I have no 
gy will be happy to see old friends. Will you walk in, 
sir a” 

He preceded us to the dining-room—the first room I 
had entered in that house—and flinging open the door of 
Mr. Wickfield’s former office, said in a sonorous voice— 

‘“ Miss Trotwood, Mr. David Copperfield, Mr. Thomas 

Traddles, and Mr. Dixon !” 
\ I had not seen Uriah Heep since the time of the blow. 
- Our visit astonished him, evidently; not the less, I dare 
say, because it astonished ourselves. He did not gather 
his eyebrows together, for he had none worth mentioning; 
but he frowned to that degree that he almost closed his 
small eyes, while the hurried raising of his grisly hand to 
his chin betrayed some trepidation or surprise. This was 
only when we were in the act of entering his room, and 
- when I caught a glance at him over my aunt’s shoulder. 
A moment afterwards, he was as fawning and as humble 
as ever. 

“ Well, I am sure,” he said, ‘‘ this is indeed an un- 
expected pleasure! To have, as I may say, all friends 
. round St. Paul’s, at once, is a treat unlooked for! Mr. 
Copperfield, I hope I see you well, and if I may umbly 
express myself so—friendly towards them as is ever your 
friends, whether or not. Mrs. Copperfield, sir, I hope 
she’s getting on. We have been made quite un y 
the poor accounts we have had of her state, lately, I 
do assure you.” 

I felt ashamed to let him take my hand, but I did not 
know yet what else to do. 

“ Things are changed in this office, Miss Trotwood, 
since I was an umble clerk, and held your pony; ain’t 
they?” said Uriah, with his sickliest smile. “ But J am 
not changed, Miss Trotwood.”’ 

‘* Well, sir,” returned my aunt, ‘‘ to tell you the truth, 
f think you are pretty constant to the promise of your 
youth; if that’s any satisfaction to you.” 
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‘“ Thank you, Miss Trotwood,” said Uriah, writhing 


his ungainly manner, ‘“‘ for your good opinion! Micawb 
tell ’em to tet Miss Agnes know—and mother. Mother ` 
be be quite in a state, when she sees the present ci 
pany!’’ said Uriah, setting chairs. - EN 
‘“ You are not busy, Mr. Heep?” said Traddles, wł 
eye the cunning red eye accidentally caught, as it at c 
scrutinised and ie g us. ee 
“ No, Mr. Traddles,” replied Uriah, resuming his offi 
seat, and squeezing his bony hands, laid palm to pal 
between his bony knees. ‘‘ Not so much so, as I co 
wish. But lawyers, sharks, and leeches, are not 
satisfied, you know! Not but what myself and Mica 
have our hands pretty full, in general, on account 
Mr. Wickfield’s being hardly fit for any occupation, $ 
But it’s a pleasure as well as a duty, I am sure, 
work for him. You've not been intimate with Mr. Wi 
field, I think, Mr. Traddles? I believe I’ve only had t 
honour of seeing you once myself?’’ “ke 
“ No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wickfielc 
returned Traddles; ‘‘ or I might perhaps have waited 
you long ago, Mr. Heep.” ve 
There was something in the tone of this reply, whi 
made Uriah look at the speaker again, with a very sinis 
and suspicious expression. But, seeing only Traddles w: 
his good-natured face, simple manner, and hair on en 
he dismissed it as he replied, with a jerk of his wht 
body, but especially his throat— . 
“ I am sorry for that, Mr. Traddles. You would har 
admired him as much as we all do. His little failing 
would only have endeared him to you the more. — 
if you would like to hear my fellow-partner eloquent 
spoken of, I should refer you to Copperfield. The fami 
is a subject he’s very strong upon, if you never hez 
bim.” ee 
I was prevented from disclaiming the compliment 
should have done so, in any case) by the entrance of 
now ushered in by Mr. Micawber. She was not qu 
self-possessed as usual, I thought; and had evid 
undergone anxiety and fatigue. But her earnest cord 
and her quiet beauty, shone with the gentler lustre 
I saw Uriah watch her while she greeted us; and 
reminded me of an ugly and rebellious genie watchin 
a good spirit, In the meanwhile, some slight sign passe 


se 
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between Mr. Micawber and Traddles; and Traddles, un- 

observed except by me, went out. 

= “ Don’t wait, Micawber,” said Uriah. 

= Mr. Micawber, with his hand upon the ruler in his 
= breast, stood erect before the door, most unmistakably 
contemplating one of his fellow-men, and that man his 

em er. * 

= “ What are you waiting for?” said Uriah. ‘‘ Micawber! 
= Did you hear me tell you not to wait?” 

“ Yes!” replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

‘‘ Then why do you wait?” said Uriah. 
_“* Because I—in short, choose,” replied Mr. Micawber, 
_ with a burst. 

Uriah’s cheeks lost colour, and an unwholesome paleness, 
still faintly tinged by his pervading red, overspread them. 
He mee | at Mr. Micawber attentively, with his whole 
- face breathing short and quick in every feature. 

-~ “You are a dissipated fellow, as all the world knows,”’ 
he said, with an effort at a smile, ‘‘ and I am afraid you'll 
oblige me to get rid of you. Go along! I'll talk to you 
_presently.’’ 
+ “Tf there is a scoundrel on this earth,” said Mr. Micaw- 
ber, suddenly breaking out again with the utmost vehe- 
- mence, “with whom I have already talked too much, 
that scoundrel’s name is—HEep!’’ 

Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. 
Looking slowly round upon us with the darkest and 
wickedest expression that his face could wear, he said, 
- in a lower voice— 

‘*Qho! This is a conspiracy! You have met here, by 
appointment! You are playing ti with my clerk, are 
you, rfield? Now, take care. You'll make nothing 

of this. e understand each other, you and me. There’s 

mo love between us. You were always a puppy with a 
proud stomach, from your first coming here; and you 
envy me my rise, do you? None of your plots against 
me; I'll counterplot you! Micawber, you be off. I’ll talk 
to you presently.” 

* Mr. Micawber,” said I, “ there is a sudden change in 
this fellow, in more respects than the extraordinary one 
of his speaking the truth in one particular, which assures 
me that he is brought to bay. Deal with him as he 
deserves!” 

“ You are a precious set of people, ain't you?” said 
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Uriah, in the same low voice, and breaking out into 
clammy heat, which he wiped from his forehead, with H 
long lean hand, ‘‘ to buy over my clerk, who is the ve 
scum of society—as you yourself were, Copperfield, y 
know it, before anyone had charity on you—to defame n 
with his lies? Miss Trotwood, you had better stop th 
or I’ll stop your husband shorter than will be pleasant 
you. I won't know your story professionally, for nothin 
old lady! Miss Wickfield, if you have any love for yo 
father, you had better not join that gang. Pll ruin hir 
if you do. Now, come! I have got some of you um 
the harrow. Think twice, before it goes over you. Thi 
twice, you, Micawber, if you don’t want to be crushed 
recommend you to take yourself off, and be talked 
presently, you fool! while there’s time to retreat. e 
mother!’’ he said, suddenly appearing to notice, wi 
alarm, the absence of Traddles, and pulling down the be 
rope. ‘‘ Fine doings in a person’s own house!” 

““ Mrs. Heep is here, sir,” said Traddles, returning wit 
that worthy mother of a worthy son. “‘ I have taken 1 
libe of making myself known to her.” | 

i o are you to make yourself known?’’ retort 
Uriah. ‘‘ And what do you want here?’’ g 

‘“T am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickfield, sir,” sa 
Traddles, in a composed business-like way. ‘‘ And I hai 
a power of attorney from him in my pocket, to act for hi 
in all matters.’’ : po 

‘“ The old ass has drunk himself into a state of dotage, 
said Uriah, turning uglier than before, ‘‘ and it has bet 
got from him by fraud!’’ 

‘““ Something has been got from him by fraud, I know, 
returned Traddles quietly; ‘‘ and so do you, Mr. He 
We will refer that question, if you please, to | 
Micawber.”’ 

‘* Ury !’’ Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious gestu 

‘“ You hold your tongue, mother,” he returned; “‘ le 
said, soonest mended.”’ _— 

“ But my Ury £ 3 
“ Wil you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it t 
mer” $ 

Though I had long known that his servility was fals 
and all his pretences knavish and hollow, I had had n 
adequate conception of the extent of his hypocrisy, until 
now saw him with his mask off. The suddenness wit 
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which he dropped it, when he perceived that it was useless 

to him; the malice, insolence, and hatred, he revealed; the 

_ leer with which he exulted, even at this moment, in the 

_ evil he had done—all this time being desperate too, and at 
his wits’ end for the means of getting the better of us— 

_ though perfectly consistent with the experience I had of 

him, at first took even me by surprise, who had known 
him so long, and disliked him so heartily. 

I say nothing of the look he conferred on me, as he 
stood eyeing us, one after another; for I had always under- 
- stood t he hated me, and I remembered the marks of 
my hand ry his cheek. But when his eyes passed on to 
Agnes, and I saw the rage with which he felt his power 
over her slipping away, and the exhibition, in their dis- 
appointment, of the odious passions that had led him to 
aspire to one whose virtues he could never appreciate or 
- care for, I was shocked by the mere thought of her having 
lived, an hour, within sight of such a man. 

_ After some rubbing of the lower part of his face, and 
some looking at us with those bad eyes, over his grisly 

fingers, he made one more address to me, half-whining, 

‘and half-abusive. 

“* You think it justifiable, do you, Copperfield, you who 

A ope yourself so much on your honour and all the rest of 

t, to sneak about my place, eavesdropping with my clerk? 
If it had been me, I shouldn’t have wondered; for I don’t 
make myself out a gentleman (though I never was in the 
streets either, as you were, according to Micawber), but 
being you! And you’re not afraid of doing this, either? 
You don’t think at all of what I shall do, in return; or of 

etting yourself into trouble for conspiracy and so forth? 
ery well. We shall see! Mr. What’s-your-name, you 
were going to refer some question to Micawber. There’s 
te referee. Why don’t you make him speak? He has 
earnt his lesson, I see.” 

Seeing that what he said had no effect on me or any of 
us, he sat on the edge of his table with his hands in his 

kets and one of his splay feet twisted round the other 

, waiting doggedly for what might follow. 

Ar. Micawber, whose impetuosity I had restrained thus 
far with the greatest difficulty, and who had repeated!- 
interposed with the first syllable of Scoun-drel! without 
getting to the second, now burst forward, drew the ruler 

is breast (apparently as a defensive weapon), and 
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produced from his pocket a foolscap document, folded 
the form of a large letter. Opening this packet, wit! 
old flourish, and glancing at the contents, as if he cheri 
an artistic admiration of their style of composition 
began to read as follows :— -E 
‘‘“ Dear Miss Trotwood and gentlemen—— ” 
“ Bless and save the man!” exclaimed my aunt } 
low voice. “ He’d write letters by the ream, if it v 
capital offence !”’ E. 
Mr. Micawber, without hearing her, went on. sE 
‘In appearing before you to denounce probably 
most consummate Villain that has ever existed,’ ”” 
Micawber, without looking off the letter, pointed the rt 
like a ghostly truncheon, at Uriah Heep, ‘‘ ‘ I ask no i 
sideration for myself. The victim, from my cradle 
pecuniary liabilities to which I have been unable to 
spond, I have ever been the sport and toy of debas 
circumstances. Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madn 
have, collectively or separately, been the attendants 
my career.’ ” ig 
The relish with which Mr. Micawber described hims 
as a prey to these dismal calamities, was only to 
equalled by the emphasis with which he read his let 
and the kind of homage he rendered to it with a roll of 
head, when he thought he had hit a sentence very 
indeed. & 
ʻ“ ‘In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Desp 
and Madness, I entered the office—or, as our lively ne 
bour the Gaul would term it, the Bureau—of the Fin 
nominally conducted under the appellation of Wickfiel 
—-HEeEp, but in reality, wielded by—Heep alone. Hi 
and only Heep, is the mainspring of that machine. HEE 
and only Heep, is the Forger and the Cheat.’ ”’ E 
Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made 
dart at the letter, as if to tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawbi 
with a perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, caughi 
advancing knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his : 
hand. It dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. 
blow sounded as if it had fallen on wood. E 
“The Devil take you!” said Uriah, writhing in a ne 
way with pain. “ I’ll be even with you.” i E 
“Approach me again, you—you—you Herp I 
famy,” gasped Mr. Micawber, “and if your head 
human, I’ll break it. Come on, come on!” a 


ie 
= 
i 
y- 
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I think I never saw anything more ridiculous—I was 
sensible of it, even at the time—than Mr. Micawber mak- 
ing broad-sword guards with the ruler, and crying, 
“Come on!’’ while Traddles and I pushed him back into 
a corner, from which, as often as we got him into it, he 

persisted in emerging again. : 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wringing his 
wounded hand for some time, slowly drew off his necker- 
chief and bound it up; then held it in his other hand, and 
sat upon his table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, proceeded 
with his letter. 

‘f “The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of 
which I entered into the service of—Heerp,’’’ always 
pausing before the word, and uttering it with astonishing 
vigour, ‘‘‘ were not defined, beyond the pittance of 
‘twenty-two shillings and six per week. The rest was left 
contingent on the value of my professional exertions; in 
other and more expressive words, on the baseness of my 
nature, the cupidity of my motives, the poverty of my 
family, the general moral (or rather immoral) resemblance 
‘between myself and—Heep. Need I say, that it soon 
became necessary for me to solicit from—Hrzep—pecuniary: 
advances towards the support of Mrs. Micawber, and our 
blighted but rising family! Need I say that this necessity 
had been foreseen by—HeEep? That those advances were 
secured by I.0.U.’s and other similar acknowledgments, 
known to the legal institutions of this country? And 
that I thus became immeshed in the web he had spun 
for my reception?’ ” 

Mr. Micawber’s enjoyment of his epistolary powers, in 
describing this unfortunate state of things, really seemed 
to outweigh any pain or anxiety that the reality could 
have caused him. He read on:— 

““ Then it was that—Hrrp—began to favour me with 
+ so much of his confidence, as was necessary to the 
‘discharge of his infernal business. Then it was that I be- 

n, if I may so Shakespearianly express myself, to 

indle, peak, and pine. I found that my services were 
constantly called into requisition for the falsification of 
business, and the mystification of an individual whom I 
will designate as Mr. W. That Mr. W. was imposed upon, 
kept in ignorance, and deluded, in every possible way; 
yet, that all this while, the ruffian—Hurrp—was pro- 
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fessing unbounded gratitude to, and unbounded friends} 
for, that much abused gentleman. This was bad enou; 
but as the philosophic Dane observes, with that u 
applicability which distinguishes the illustrious ornan 
of the Elizabethan Era, worse remains behind!’ ” — 
Mr. Micawber was so very much struck by this ha 


rounding off with a quotation, that he indulged him: 
and us, with a second reading of the sentence, ur 
pretence of having lost his place. ot 

‘““ «Tt is not my intention,’ ’’ he continued, readin x 
“ “to enter on a detailed list, within the compass of 1 
present epistle Ph segs it is ready elsewhere), of the vari 
malpractices a minor nature, affecting the indivic 
whom I have denominated Mr. W., to which I have b 
a tacitly consenting party. My object, when the cont 
within myself between stipend and no stipend, baker a 
no baker, existence and non-existence, ceased, was to ta 
advantage of my opportunities to discover and exp Ose | 
major malpractices committed to that gentleman’s grievt 
wrong and injury, by—HEEP. Stimulated by the sil 
monitor within, and by a no less touching and appeali 
monitor without—to whom I will briefly refer as Miss 
—TI entered on a not unlaborious task of clandestine | 
vestigation, protracted now, to the best of my knowled; 
information, and belief, over a period exceeding twel 
calendar months,’ ”’ 

He read this passage, as if it were from an Act 
Parliament; and appeared majestically refreshed by t 
sound of the words. = 

‘“ “ My charges against—Heep,’ ’’ he read on, glanci 
at him, and drawing the ruler into a convenient po 
under his left arm, in case of need, ‘‘ ‘ are as follows 

We all held our breath, I think. I am sure Uriah he 
his. a. 

“ * First,’ ’’? said Mr. Micawber. ‘‘ ‘ When Mr. W 
faculties and memory for, business became, through € 
into which it is not necessary or expedient for me to ent 
weakened and confused—Hrrep—designedly perplexed a 
complicated the whole of the official transactions. Wh 
Mr. W. was least fit to enter on business— a 
always at hand to force him to enter on it. He obta 
Mr. W.’s signature under such circumstances to 
ments of importance, representing them to be other d 
ments of no importance. He induced Mr. W. to empow 


ae 
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him to draw out, thus, one particular sum of trust-money, 
amounting to twelve six fourteen, two, and nine, and em- 
onthe it to meet pretended business charges and de- 
iencies which were either already provided for, or had 
never really existed. He gave this proceeding, through- 
out, the appearance of having originated in Mr. W.’s 
own dishonest intention, and of having been accomplished 
Mr. W.’s own dishonest act; and has used it, ever 
since, to torture and constrain him.’ ”’ 

‘“ You shall prove this, you, Copperfield!’’ said Uriah, 
with a threatening shake of the head. “All in good 

time!” 

‘“ Ask—HreeEpP—Mr. Traddles, who lived in his house 
after him,” said Mr. Micawber, breaking off from the 
letter; “ will you?” 

‘‘ The fool himself—and lives there now,” said Uriah 
“ disdainfully. 
= ““ Ask—HeEEP—if he ever kept a pocket-book in that 

house,’’ said Mr. Micawber; ‘‘ will you?’’ 

I saw Uriah’s lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the 

scraping of his chin. 
* ‘Or ask him,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ if he ever burnt 
one there. If he says Yes, and asks you where the ashes 
are, refer him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear of 
something not at all to his advantage!’’ 

The triumphant flourish with which Mr. Micawber 
delivered himself of these words, had a powerful effect in 
alarming the mother; who cried out, in such agitation— 

“Ury, Ury! Be umble, and make terms, my dear!” 

‘* Mother!” he retorted, “ will you keep quiet? You’re 
in a fright, and don’t know what you say or mean. 
Umble!’’ he repeated, looking at me, with a snarl; “ I’ve 
ame some of ’em for a pretty long time back, umble as 

was!” 

Mr. Micawber, genteelly adjusting his chin in his cravat, 
presently proceeded with his composition. 

“ “ Second. Heer has, on several occasions, to the best 
of my knowledge, information and belief Er 

E But f won't do,” muttered Uriah, relieved. 
* Mother, you keep quiet.” 

“ We will endeavour to provide something that wILL 
do, and do for you finally, sir, very shortly,’’ replied Mr. 
Micawber. 

“* Second. Herp has, on several occasions, to the best 
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of my knowledge, information, and belief, systematic 
forged, to various entries, books and documents 
signature of Mr. W.; and has distinctly done so i 
instance, capable of proof by me. To wit, in m 
following, that is to say oat a 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in his formal pilin 
of words, which, however ludicrously displayed in his 
was, I must say, not at all peculiar to him. I have 
served it, in the course of my life, in numbers of men 
seems to me to be a general rule. In the taking of 
oaths, for instance, deponents seem to enjoy themse 
mightily when they come to several good words in suc 
sion, for the expression of one idea; as, that they utt 
detest, abominate, and abjure, or so forth; and the 
anathemas were made relishing on the same principle. | 
talk about the tyranny of words, but we like to ın 
over them too; we are fond of having a large superflu 
establishment of words to wait upon us on great occasii 
we think it looks important, and sounds well. As we 
not particular about the meaning of our liveries on si 
occasions, if they be but fine and numerous enough, so 
meaning, or necessity of our words is a secondary 
sideration, if there be but a great parade of them. A 
as individuals get into trouble by making too great a sl 
of. liveries, or as slaves when they are too numerous T 
against their masters, so I think I could mention a na 
that has got into many great difficulties, and will get 1 
many greater, for maintaining too large a retinue of wo 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his lips:- 

‘“* To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. 
being infirm, and it being within the bounds of probak 
that his decease might lead to some discoveries, and to 
downfall of—Hrrp’s—power over the W. family—a 
Wilkins Micawber, the undersigned, assume—unless 
filial affection of his daughter could be secretly inf 
from allowing any investigation of the partnership 
to be ever made, the said—Hrrp—deemed it expedie 
have a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W., for the b 
mentioned sum of twelve six fourteen, two and nine, 
interest, stated therein to have been advanced by— 
to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. from dishonour: though 
the sum was never advanced by him, and has lon 
replaced. The signatures to this instrument, purpo 
beexecuted by Mr. W. and attested by Wilkins Mic 
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are forgeries by—Hrrp. I have in my possession, in 
his hand and pocket-book, several similar imitations of 
Mr. W.’s signature, here and there defaced by fire, but 
legible to anyone. I never attested any such document. 
And I have the document itself, in my possession.’ ’’ 

_ Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch 
of keys, and — a certain drawer; then suddenly 
bethought himself of what he was about, and turned again 
towards us, without looking in it. 

‘< And I have the document,’ ’’ Mr. Micawber read 
again, looking about as if it were the text of a sermon, 
“ “in my possession ’—that is to say, I had, early this 
morning, when this was written, but have since relinquished 
it to Mr. Traddles.” 

‘“ It is quite true,” assented Traddles. 

_ “ Ury, Ury!” cried the mother, ‘‘ be umble and make 

terms. I know my son will be umble, gentlemen, if you’ll 
give him time to think. Mr. Copperfield, I’m sure you 
know that he was always very umble, sir!’’ 

It was singular to see how the mother still held to the 
old trick, when the son had abandoned it as useless. 

“ Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the hand- 
kerchief in which his hand was wrapped, ‘‘ you had better 
take and fire a loaded gun at me.” 

“ But I love you, Ury,” cried Mrs. Heep. And I have 
no doubt she did; or that he loved her, however strange it 
may appear; though, to be sure, they were a congenial 
couple. ‘‘ And I can’t bear to hear you provoking the 
gentlemen, and endangering of yourself more. I told the 
gentleman at first, when he told me upstairs it was come 
to light, that I would answer for your being umble, and 
making amends. Oh, see how umble J am, gentlemen, 
and don’t mind him!” 

“ Why, there’s Copperfield, mother,” he angrily re- 
torted, pointing his lean finger at me, against whom all 
his animosity was levelled, as the prime mover in the 
discovery; and I did not undeceive him; ‘‘ there’s Copper- 
field, would have given you a hundred pound to say less 
than you've blurted out!” 

“ I can’t help it, Ury,” cried his mother. ‘‘ I can’t see 
ou running into danger, through carrying your head so 
igh. Better be umble, as you always was.” 

He remained for a little, biting the handkerchief, and 

then said to me with a scowl— 


’ 
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‘What more have you got to bring forward? If a 
thing, go on with it. What do you look at me for?” 
Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, on ri 
glad to revert to a performance with which he we 
highly satisfied. i 

“ ‘Third. And last. I am now in a condition to sk 
by—HE«rp’s—false books, and—HrEp’s—real memo; 
beginning with the partially destroyed pocket-book (wl 
I was unable to comprehend, at the time of its a fe 
discovery by Mrs. Micawber, on our taking possessio 
our present abode, in the locker or bin devoted té the 
ception of the ashes calcined on our domestic hearth), ` 
the weaknesses, the faults, the very virtues, the parei 
affections, and the sense of honour, of the unhappy | 
W. have been for years acted on by, and warped to 
base purposes of—Hrerr. That Mr. W. has been for y 
deluded and plundered, in every conceivable manner, 
the pecuniary aggrandisement of the avaricious, false, 
grasping—Heep. That the engrossing object of—HEE 
was, next to gain, to subdue Mr. and Miss W. (oF of 
ulterior views in reference to the latter I say noth 
entirely to himself. That his last act, completed buts a 
months since, was to induce Mr. W. to execute a re 
quishment of his share in the partnership, and even at 
of sale on the very furniture of his house, in considera 
of a certain annuity, to be well and truly paid by—HE 
on the four common quarter-days in each and ova 
That these meshes; beginning with alarming and fa: 
accounts of the estate of which Mr. W. is the receiv 
a period when Mr. W. had launched into imprudent ; 
ill-judged speculations, and may not have had the mone 
for which he was morally and legally responsible, in han 
going on with pretended borrowings of money at enor rm ) 
interest, really coming, from—HerEP—and by— E } 
fraudulently obtained or withheld from Mr. W. himsel 
pretence of such speculations or otherwise; perpetuate 
a miscellaneous catalogue of unscrupulous chicane: 
gradually thickened, until the unhappy Mr. W. cot 
no world beyond. Bankrupt, as he believed, al ike 
circumstances, in all other hope, and in honour, his si 
reliance was upon the monster in the garb of man’ 
Mr. Micawber made a good deal of this, as a new tum 
expression—‘‘ ‘ who, by making himself necessary to hi 
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had achieved his destruction. All this I undertake to 
show.. Probably much more!’ ” . 
I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was weeping, 
half joyfully, half sorrowfully, at my side; and there was a 
movement among us, as if Mr. Micawber had finished: 
He said, with exceeding gravity, ‘“‘ Pardon me,” and 
proceeded, with a mixture of the lowest spirits and the 
most intense enjoyment, to the peroration of his letter. 
““* I have now concluded. It merely remains for me to 
‘substantiate these accusations; and then, with my ill- 
starred family, to disappear from the landscape on which 
we age to be an encumbrance. That is soon done. It 
may be reasonably inferred that our baby will first expire 
_ of inanition, as being the frailest member of our circle; and 
that our twins will follow next in order. So be it! For 
_ myself, my Canterbury Pilgrimage has done much; im- 
isonment on civil process, and want, will soon do more. 
i trust that the labour and hazard of an investigation— 
of which the smallest results have been slowly pieced 
together, in the pressure of arduous avocations, under 
ding penurious apprehensions, at rise of morn, at 
ewy eve, in the shadows of night, under the watchful 
eye of one whom it were superfluous to call Demon— 
combined with the struggle of parental Poverty to turn 
it, when completed, to the right account, may be as the 
sprinkling of a few drops of sweet water on my funereal 
pyre. I ask no more. Let it be, in justice, merely said of 
me, as of a gallant and eminent naval Hero, with whom 
I have no pretensions to cope, that what I have done I 
did, in despite of mercenary and selfish objects, 


For England, home, and Beauty. 
*** Remaining always, etc, etc., WILKINS MICAWBER.’ ”’ 


+ 


Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mr. 
Micawber folded up his letter, and handed it with a bow 
to my aunt, as something she might like to keep. 
There was, as I had noticed on my first visit long ago, 
an iron safe in the room. The key was in it. A hasty 
picion seemed to strike Uriah; and, with a glance at 
Mr Micawber, he went to it, and threw the doors clanking 
open. It was empty. 
_ ** Where are the books!” he cried, with a frightful face. 
“Some thief has stolen the books!” 
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Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. “TJ 
when I got the key from you as usual—but a little e : ai 
—and opened it this morning.’ m 
= “Don’t be uneasy,” said Traddles. “ They have ¢ 
into my possession. I will take care of them, under 
authority I mentioned.’’ p 

‘* You receive stolen goods, do you?” cried Uriah. 

‘“ Under such circumstances,’ answered radd 

es. 
Cist was my astonishment when I beheld my anti 
had been profoundly quiet and attentive, make a dar 
Uriah Heep, and seize him by the collar with both ha 

‘“ You know what I want?” said my aunt. 

‘ A strait-waistcoat,’’ said he. t 

‘* No. My property!” returned my aunt. ‘‘ Agnes, | 
dear, as long as I believed it had been really made ai 
with by your father, I wouldn’t—and, my dear, I did 
even to Trot, as he knows—breathe a syllable of its havi 
been placed here for investment. But, now I know i 
fellow’s answerable for it, and I’li have it! Trot, co 
and take it away from him!”’ | 

Whether my aunt supposed, for the moment, thai 
kept her property in his neckerchief, I am sure I do 
know; but she certainly pulled at it as if she thought sc 
hastened to put myself between them, and to assure] 
that we would all take care that he should make‘ 
utmost restitution of everything he had wrongly got. Th 
and a few moments’ reflection, pacified her; but she ¥ 
not at all disconcerted by what she had done (though 
cannot say as much for her bonnet), and resumed her ! 
composedly. 

During the last few minutes, Mrs. Heep had be 
clamouring to her son to be ‘‘ umble Ms and had be 
going down on her knees to all of us in succession, + 
making the wildest promises. Her son sat her down 
his chair; and, standing sulkily by her, holding her 
with his hand, but not rudely, said to me, with a feroc 
look : + 

‘ What do you want done?” Hg 

“ I will tell you what must be done,” said Traddles. 

“ Has that Copperfield no tongue?” muttered U 
‘“ I would do a good deal for you if you could tell n 
without lying, that somebody had cut it out.” 
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‘“ My Uriah means to be umble!” cried his mother. 
“Don’t mind what he says, good gentlemen!” >- 

“ What must be done,” said Traddles, ‘‘ is this. First, 
the deed of relinquishment, that we have heard of, must 
be given over to me now—here.”’ , 

: Suppose I haven’t got it,” he interrupted. s` 

_ “ But you have,” said Traddles; ‘‘ therefore, you know, 
we won't suppose so.” And I cannot help avowing that 
this was the first occasion on which I really did justice to 
the clear head, and the plain, patient, practical good sense 
of my old schoolfellow. ‘‘ Then,” said Traddles, ‘‘ you 
must ppa to disgorge all that your rapacity has become 

ossessed of, and to make restoration to the last farthing. 

ll the partnership books and papers must remain in our 
possession; all your books and papers; all money accounts 
and securities, of both kinds. In short, everything here.”’ 

‘“ Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. ‘‘ I must 
have time to think about that.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Traddles; ‘‘ but, in the meanwhile, 
and until everything is done to our satisfaction, we shall 
maintain possession of these things; and beg you—in 
*short, compel you—to keep your own room, and hold no 
communication with anyone.’’ 

“I won’t do it!” said Uriah, with an oath. 

** Maidstone lg is a safer place of detention,” observed 
Traddles; ‘‘ and though the law may be longer in righting 
us, and may not be able to right us so completely as you 
can, there is no doubt of its punishing you. Dear me, you 
‘know that quite as well as I! Copperfield, will you go 
round to the Guildhall, and bring a couple of officers?’’ 

Here, Mrs. Heep broke out again, crying on her knees 
to Agnes to interfere in their behalf, exclaiming that he 
“was very humble, and it was all true, and if he didn’t 
do what we wanted, she would, and much more to the 
same purpose; being half frantic with fears for her darling. 
To inquire what he might have done, if he had had any 
boldness, would be like inquiring what a mongrel cur 
might do, if it had the spirit of a tiger. He was a coward, 
from head to foot; and showed his dastardly nature 
through his sullenness and mortification, as much as at 
any time of his mean life. 

‘ Stop!” he growled to me; and wiped his hot face 
with his hand. ‘‘ Mother, hold your noise. Well! Let 
‘em have that deed. Go and fetch it!” 
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‘“ Do you help her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, “ 
lease.’ 
7 Proud of his commission, and understanding it, 
accompanied her as a shepherd’ s dog 
a sheep. But Mrs. Heep gave him little toubier 
not only returned with the deed, but with the bo 
which it was, where we found a banker’s book a 
other papers that were afterwards serviceable. 
‘“ Good!” said Traddles, when this was broui 
“ Now, Mr. Heep, you can retire to think: partic 
observing, if you please, that I declare to , on the > 
or all present, that there is only one thing ‘to be d 
that it is what I have explained; and that it must 
done without delay.” 
Uriah, without lifting his eyes from the grounna 
across the room with his hand to his chin, and p 
at the door, said— 
“ Copperfield, I have always hated you. You’ve : ay 
been an upstart, and you've alwa been against m 
‘“ As I think I told Fon once before,” said I, “‘ it: 
who have been, in your greed and cunning, ag ai asi 
the world. It may be profitable to you to reflect, in ut 
that there never were greed and cunning in ‘the | 
et, that did not do too much, and over-reach them 
t is as certain as death.” | 
‘‘Or as certain as they used to teach at schod 
same school where I picked up so much umbleness 
nine o’clock to eleven, that labour was a curse; and f 
eleven o’clock to one, that it was a blessing and a cl 
fulness, and a dignity, and I don’t know what all, 
said he, with a sneer. ‘‘ You preach about as consis 
as they did. Won’t umbleness go down? I shoulda’ 
got round my gentleman fellow-partner without it, Itl | 
—Micawber, you old bully, PU pay you!” . 
Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him and his 
tended finger, and making a great deal of his chest ul 
he had slunk out at the door, then addressed himself 
me, and proffered me the ‘satisfaction of ‘‘ witne ssing 
re-establishment of mutual confidence between himself ¢ 
Mrs Micawber.” After which, he invited the ca 
generally to the contemplation of that affecting sp 
“The veil that has long been interposed between M 
Micawber and myself is now withdrawn,” sa > 
Micawber; ‘‘ and my children and the Author of 1 
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Being can once more come in contact on equal terms.” 
__ As we were all very grateful to him, and all desirous to 
show that we were, as well as the hurry and disorder of 
our _— would permit, I daresay we should all have gone, 
but that it was necessary for Agnes to return to her father, 
as yet unable to bear more than the dawn of hope; and 
for someone else to hold Uriah in safe keeping. So 
Traddles remained for the latter purpose, to be presently 
relieved by Mr. Dick; and Mr. Dick, my aunt, and I 
went home with Mr. Micawber. As I parted hurriedly - 
from the dear girl to whom I owed so much, and thought 
from what she had been saved, perhaps, that morning— 
her better resolution notwithstanding—I felt devoutly 
thankful for the miseries of my younger days which had 
brought me to the knowledge of Mr. Micawber. 

His house was not far off; and as the street door opened 
‘into the sitting-room, and he bolted in with a precipita- 
tion quite his own, we found ourselves at once in the 
bosom of the family. Mr. Micawber exclaiming, ‘‘ Emma! 
my life!’’ rushed- into Mrs. Micawber’s arms. Mrs. 
cawber shrieked, and folded Mr. Micawber in her em- 
‘brace. Miss Micawber, nursing the unconscious stranger 
of Mrs. Micawber’s last letter to me, was sensibly affected. 
The stranger leaped. The twins testified their joy by 
‘several inconvenient but innocent demonstrations. Master 
Micawber, whose disposition appeared to have been soured 
by early disappointment, and whose aspect had become 
morose, yielded to his better feelings and blubbered. 

_ **Emma!’’ said Mr. Micawber. “‘ The cloud is passed 
from my mind. Mutual confidence, so long preserved 
between us once, is restored, to know no further inter- 
Tuption. Now, welcome poverty!” cried Mr. Micawber, 
Shedding tears. ‘‘ Welcome misery, welcome houseless- 
Mess, welcome hunger, rags, tempest, and beggary! 
Mutual confidence will sustain us to the end!” 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. 
Micawber in a chair, and embraced the family all round; 
welcoming a variety of bleak prospects, which appeared, 
‘to the best of my judgment, to be anything but welcome 
to them; and calling upon them to come out into Canter- 
bury and sing a chorus, as nothing else was left for their 


oe ; 
ut Mrs. Micawber having, in the strength of her emo- 
tions, fainted away, the first thing to be done, even before 
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the chorus could be considered complete, was to Ti 
her. This my aunt and Mr. Micawber did; and th 
aunt was intreduced, and Mrs. Micawber recogni 
- ‘* Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperfield,’’ said the poor 
giving me her hand, “‘ but I am not ae 
removal of the late misunderstanding 
Micawber and myself was at first too much for r 

‘‘ Is this all your family, ma’am?’’ said my ¢ 

‘‘ There are no more at present,’’ retuv ned 
Micawber. a 

‘‘ Good gracious, I didn’t mean that, ma’am,”’ sai 
aunt. ‘‘ I mean are all these yours?” E. 

_‘* Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “‘ it is a true b 

-“* And that eldest young gentleman, now,” said my i 
musing. ‘‘ What has he been brought up ico E: 

‘ It was my hope when I came here,’’ said Mr. Mica 
‘‘ to have got Wilkins into the Church: or Beir 
express my meaning more strictly, if I say the Che 
there was no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable P 
which this city is so justly eminent; and he has se 
he has contracted a habit of singing in public-houses r 
than in sacred edifices.’’ Aa 
“But he means well,” said Mrs. Micawber tend " 

‘“ I daresay, my love,’ ” rejoined Mr. Micawber, 
he means particularly well; but I have not yet foun 
he carries out his meaning, in any given di 
whatsoever.’ “aig 

Master Micawber’s moroseness of aspect returnec 
bim again, and he demanded, with some tome 
be was to do? Whether he had been born a carp 
or a coach painter, any more than he had boeni bi 
bird? Whether he could go into the next street, 
a chemist’s shop? Whether he could rush to the 
assizes, and proclaim himself a lawyer? Whether 
come out by force at the opera, and succeed by v l 
Whether he could do anything, without being brought 
to something? a d 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said— _ 

“ Mr. Micawber, I wonder you have never turnec 
thoughts to emigration.” 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ it was aa r 
of my youth, and the fallacious aspiration of my 7 
years.” I am thoroughly persuaded, by the bam 1a 
had never thought of it in his life, r 
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what a thing it would be for yourselves and your fami 
Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, if you were to emigrate now.” | 
i epi madam, capital,” urged Mr. Micawber 
: y. | iui 
“That is the principal, I may say the only difficulty, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield,’’ assented his wife. j 
_“ Capital?” cried my aunt. ‘‘ But you are doing us a 
ag service—have done us a great service, I may say, 
surely much will come out of the fire—and what could 
we werd er you, that would be half so good as to find the 
i Lad ee 
me I could not receive it as a gift,’’ said Mr. Micawber, 
full of fire and animation, ‘‘ but if a sufficient sum could 
be advanced, say at five per cent. interest per annum; 
upon my personal liability—say my notes of hand, at 
twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four months, respectively, to 
allow time for something to turn up——’’ 
_“* Could be? Can be, and shall be, on your own terms,” 
returned my aunt, ‘‘ if you say the word. Think of this 
now, both of you. Here are some people David knows, 
foing out to Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why 
shouldn’t you go in the same ship? You may help each 
other. Think of this now, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. Take 
‘our time, and weigh it well.” 
“ There is but one question, my dear ma’am, I could 
ish to ask,” said Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ The climate, I 
believe, is healthy.’’ 
' * Finest in the world!” said my aunt. 
_ ** Just so,” returned Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ Then my ques- 
tion arises. Now, are the circumstances of the country 
ich, that a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities would have 
a fair chance of rising in the social scale? I will not say, 
it ge might he aspire to be Governor, or anything 
t sort; but would there be a reasonable opening for 


us talents to develop themselves—that would be amply 
Mifficient—and find their own expansion?’’ 

T" No better opening anywhere,” said my aunt, “‘ for a 
fan who conducts himself well, and is industrious.’’ 

~" For a man who conducts himself well,” repeated Mrs. 
awber, with her clearest business manner, ‘‘ and is 
ustrious. Precisely. It is evident to me that Australia 
the legitimate sphere of action for Mr. Micawber!” 
“TI entertain the conviction, my dear madam,” said 
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Mr. Micawber, “‘ that it is, under cia ear stan 
the land, the only land, for myself and ily; and » 
something of an extraordinary nature will turn u 
that shore. It is no distance—com tively spea 
and though consideration is due to the kindness of 
_ proposal, I assure you that is a mere matter of forn 

Shall I ever forget how, in a moment, he was the 
sanguine of men, looking on to fortune; or how 
Micawber presently discoursed about the habits 
kangaroo! Shall I ever recall that street of Cante 
on a market day, without recalling him, as he wa 
back with us; expressing, in the hardy roving manne 
assumed, the unsettled habits of a temporary sojo 
in the land! and looking at the bullocks, as they 
with the eye of an Australian farmer! 


CHAPTER LIII 


ANOTHER RETROSPECT 


is a figure in the moving crowd before my men 

quiet and still, saying in its innocent love and chil 
beauty, Stop to think of me—turn to look upon the. 
blossom, as it flutters to the ground! $ 

I do. All else grows dim, and fades away. I am @ 
with Dora, in our cottage. I do not know how long 
has been ill. I am so used to it in feeling, that I cal 
count the time. It is not really long, in weeks or mon 
but, in my usage and experience, it is a weary, Wi 
while. 

They have left off telling me to “‘ wait a few days moi 
I have begun to fear, remotely, that the day may mi 
shine, when I shall see my child-wife running in the 
light with her old friend Jip. y 

He is, as it were suddenly, grown very old. It may 
that he misses in his mistress something that enliv 
him and made him younger; but he mopes, and his 
is weak, and his limbs are feeble, and my aunt is 
that he objects to her no more, but creeps near her 
lies on Dora’s bed—she sitting at the bedside—and n 
licks her hand. T.: 

Dora lies smiling on us, and is beautiful, and utters 


[eas pause yet once again. Oh, my child-wife, t 


< 
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hasty or complaining word. She says that we are very 
good to her; that her dear old careful boy is tiring himself 
out, she knows; that my aunt has no.sleep, yet is always 
wakeful, active, and kind. Sometimes the little bird-like 
ladies come to see her; and then we talk about our 
wedding-day, and all that happy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there seems to 
be—and in all life, within doors and without—when I sit 
in the quiet, shaded, orderly room, with the blue eyes of 
my child-wife turned towards me, and her little fingers 
twining round my hand! Many and many an hour I sit 
thus; but of all those times, three times come the freshest 
on my mind. 


It is morning; and Dora, made so trim by my aunt’s 
hands, shows me how her pretty hair will curl upon the 


- omy yet, and how long and bright it is, and how she 


es to have it loosely gathered in that net she wears. 

“Not that I am vain of it now, you mocking boy,” 
she says, when I smile; ‘‘ but because you used to say 
— thought it so beautiful; and because, when I first 

gan to think about you, I used to peep in the glass, 
and wonder whether you would like very much to have a 


- lock of it. Oh, what a foolish fellow you were, Doady, 


when I gave you one!’’ 

“That was on the day when you were painting the + 
flowers I had given you, Dora, and when I told you how 
much in love I was.” 

“ Ah! but I didn’t like to tell you,” says Dora, ‘‘ then, 
how I had cried over them, because I believed you really 
liked me! When I can run about again as I used to do, 
Doady, let us go and see those places where we were such 
a silly a shall we? And take some of the old walks? 
And not forget poor papa?” 

“Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So you 
must make haste to get well, my dear.” 

“ Oh, I shall soon do that! I am so much better, you 
don’t know!” 


It is evening; and I sit in the same chair, by the same 
bed, with the same face turned towards me. We hava 
been silent, and there is a smile upon her face. I have 

to carry my light burden up and downstairs now. 
She lies here all the day. | 


2 B 
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‘* My dear Dora!’ 
“You won't think what I am going to s 1I 
able, after what you told me, such a little while ago, 
Mr. Wickfield’s not being well? I want to see Agnes. 7 
much I want to see her.’ X 
‘ I will write to her, my dear.” 
“ Wil you?” 
A “ Directly.” x 
‘ What a good, kind boy! Doady, take me on yt 
arm. Indeed, my dear, it’s not a whim. It’s not a foo 
fancy. I want, very much indeed, to see her!” i 
“I am certain of it. I have only to tell her so, and s 
is sure to come.’ S 
“ You are very lonely when you go downstairs r 
Dora whispers, with her arm about my neck. aie 
‘‘ How can I be otherwise, my own love, vin I $ 
your empty chair?” 
‘“ My empty chair!” She clings to me for a little wh 
in silence. ‘‘ And you really miss me, Doady?’’ look 
up, and brightly smiling. ‘‘ Even poor, giddy, stu 
me?” 


‘‘ My heart, who is there upon earth that I could n 
so much?”’ : 
‘“Oh, husband! I am so glad, yet so sorry!”’ creep 
closer to me, and folding me in both her arms. She lat gl 
and sobs, and then is quiet, and quite happy. = 
‘‘ Quite!’’ she says. ‘‘ Only give Agnes my dear lov 
and tell her that I want very, very much to cae her; a 
I have nothing left to wish for.’ 
‘‘ Except to get well again, Dora.’ 4 
‘‘ Ah, Doady! Sometimes I ee know I alwa 
was a Silly little thing!—that that will never be!” ~ 
“Don’t say SO, Dora! Dearest love, don’t think so!” 
“I won't, if I can help it, Doady. But I am ve 
happy; though my dear boy is so lonely by himself, befo 
his child-wife’s empty chair!’’ 


It is night; and I am with her still. Agnes has arriv 
has been among us, for a whole day and an evening. 
my aunt, and I have sat with Dora since the morning, 
together. We have not talked much, but Dora has bé 
perfectly contented and cheerful. We are now alone. 

Do I know, now, that my child-wife “will soon lear 
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me? They have told me so; they have told me ning 
new to my thoughts; but I am far from sure that I have 
‘taken that truth to heart. I cannot master it. I have 
withdrawn by myself, many times to-day, to weep. / 
have remembered Who wept for a parting between tht 
living and the dead. I have bethought me of all that 
gracious and compassionate history. I have tried to resign 
myself, and to console myself; and that, I hope, I may 
have done imperfectly; but what I cannot firmly settle 
in my mind is, that the end will absolutely come. I hold 
her hand in mine, I hold her heart in mine, 1 see her love 
for me, alive in all its strength. I cannot shut out a pale 
lingering shadow of belief that she will be spared. 

“I am going to speak to you, Doady. I am going to 
say something I have often thought of saying lately. You 
won’t mind?” with a gentle look. 

““ Mind, my darling?” 

‘“ Because I don’t know what you will think, or what 
you may have thought sometimes. Perhaps you have 
often thought the same. Doady, dear, I am afraid I was 
too young.” 

I lay my face on the pillow by her, and she looks into 
my eyes, and speaks very softly. Gradually, as she goes 
on, I feel, with a stricken heart, that she is speaking of 
herself as past. 

“ I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don’t mean in 
years only, but in experience, and thoughts, and every-* 
ne I was such a silly little creature! I am afraid it 
would have been better, if we had only loved each other 
as a boy and girl, and forgotten it. I have begun to think 
I was not fit to be a wife.” 

I try to stay my tears, and to reply, ‘‘ Oh, Dora, love, 
as fit as I to be a husband!” 

“ I don’t know,” with the old shake of her curls. ‘‘ Per- 
haps! But if I had been more fit to be married, I might 
have made you more so, too. Besides, you are very 
clever, and I never was.” 

“ We have been very happy, my sweet Dora.’’ 

“I was very happy, very. But, as years went on, my 
dear boy would have wearied of his child-wife. She would 
have been less and less a companion for him. He would 
have been more and more sensible of what was wanting 
in his home. She wouldn’t have improved. It is better 
as it is.” 
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Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me 3 
Every word seems a reproach |’ A 

‘“ No, not a syllable!’’ she answers, kissing me. ka Q 
my dear, you never deserved it, and I loved det > 
well, to say a reproachful word to you, in earr 
all the merit I had, except being penta you t 
me so. Is it lonely downstairs, Doady per 

ji Very! Very !’’ ay 

“ Don’t cry! Is my chair there?” 

‘In its old place.’’ 

‘“Oh, how my poor boy cries! Hush, hush! 
make me one promise. I want to speak to Agnes. W 
you go downstairs, tell Agnes so, and send her up tor 
and while I speak to her, let no one come—not pe AU 
I want to speak to Agnes by herself. I want to s 
Agnes quite alone.’ 

I promise that she shall, immediately; but I cannot 1 
her, for my grief. 

“ I said that it was better as it is!” she whispers, 
she holds me in her arms. ‘‘ Oh, Doady, after more yeai 
you never could have loved your child-wife better tl 
you do: and, after more years, she would so have tr 
and disappointed you, that you might not have been a 
to love her half so well! I know I was too young é 
foolish. It is much better as it is!” 


Tse 


Agnes is downstairs, when I go into the parlour, i 
I give her the message. She disappears, leaving me al 
with Jip. i 

His Chinese house is by the fire; and he lies within 
on his bed of flannel, querulously trying to sleep. — T 
bright moon is high and clear. As I look out on the r a 
my tears fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is chas 
heavily—heavily. 

I sit down by the fire, thinking with a blind 
of all those secret feelings I have nourished since | 
marriage. I think of every little trifle between me | 
Dora, and feel the truth, that trifles make the s 
life. Ever rising from the sea of my remembrance is t 
image of the dear child as I knew her first, graced by 2 
young love, and by her own, with every fascinati 
wherein such love is rich. Would it, indeed, have l be 
better if we had loved each other as a boy and i. al 
forgotten it? Undisciplined heart, reply! 


m 
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__ How the time wears, I know not; until I am recalled 

by my child-wife’s old companion. More restless than he 
was, he crawls out of his house, and looks at me, and 
wanders to the door, and whines to go upstairs. 

“ Not to-night, Jip! Not to-night!” 

He comes very slowly back to me, licks my hand, and 
lifts his dim eyes to my face. 

gie? Jip! It may be never again!” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself out as if to 
sleep, and with a plaintive cry, is dead. 

“ Oh, Agnes! k, look here!” 

That face, so full of pity and of grief, that rain of tears, 
that awful mute appeal to me, that solemn hand upraised 
towards Heaven! 


It is over. Darkness comes before my eyes; and, for a 
time, all things are blotted out of my remembrance. 


CHAPTER LIV 
MR. MICAWBER’S TRANSACTIONS 


HIS is not the time at which I am to enter on the 
state of my mind beneath its load of sorrow. I came 
to think that the Future was walled up before me, 
that the energy and action of my life were at an end, 
that I never could find any refuge but in the grave. I 
came to think so, I say, but not in the first shock of my 
grief. It slowly grew to that. If the events I go on to 
relate had not thickened around me, in the beginning to 
confuse, and in the end to augment, my affliction, it is 
ible (though I think not probable) that I might have 
Eitlen at once into this condition. As it was, an interval 
occurred before I fully knew my own distress; an interval 
in which I even supposed that its sharpest pangs were past; 
and when my mind could soothe itself by resting on all 
that was most innocent and beautiful, in the tender story 
that was closed for ever. 

When it was first proposed that I should go abroad, or 
how it came to be agreed among us that I was to seek 
the restoration of my e in change and travel, I do 
hot, even now, distinctly know. The spirit of Agnes so 
pervaded all we thought, and said, and did, in that time 
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of sorrow, that I assume I may refer the Pea to h 
influence. But her influence was so quiet I know r 
more. HS 
And now, indeed, I began to think that in my old ass 
ciation of her with the stained-glass window in the ch 
2 prophetic foreshadowing of what she would be to me, 
the calamity that was to happen in the fullness of tim 
had found a way into my mind. In all that sorrow, frc 
the moment, never to be forgotten, when she stood befc 
me with her upra hand, she was like a sacred presen 
in my lonely house. When the Angel of Death alight 
there, my child-wife fell asleep—they told me so when 
could bear to hear it—on her bosom, with a smile. Frot 
my swoon, I first awoke to a consciousness of her con 
passionate tears, her words of hope and peace, her gent 
face bending down as from a purer region nearer Heavet 
over my undisciplined heart, and softening its pain: “4 
Let me go on. i 
I was to go abroad. That seemed to have been detel 
mined among us from the first. The ground now coveri 
all that could perish of my departed wife, I waited or 
for what Mr. Micawber called the ‘‘ final pulverisation ¢ 
Heep,’’ and for the departure of the emigrants. “sa 
At the request of Traddles, most affectionate and devot 
of friends in my trouble, we returned to Canterbury: 
mean my aunt, Agnes, and I. We proceeded by appoin 
ment straight to Mr. Micawber’s house; where, and 
Mr. Wickfield’s, my friend had been labouring ever sil 
our explosive meeting. When poor Mrs. Micawher saw 1 
come in, in my black clothes, she was sensibly affectec 
There was a great deal of good in Mrs. Micawber’s heat 
which had not been dunned out of it in all those mam 


years. $ 
“ Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber,” was my aunt’s fit 
salutation after we were seated. “ Pray, have you thoug 


about that emigration proposal of mine?” 

‘‘ My dear madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, ““ perha 
I cannot better express the conclusion at which Mr 
Micawber, your humble servant, and I may add ov 
children, have jointly and severally arrived, than by bo! 
rowing the language of an illustrious poet, to reply the 
our Boat is on the shore, and our Bark is on the sea.” 

“ That’s right,” said my aunt. ‘‘I augur all sorts í 
good from your sensible decision,” $ 
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“ Madam, you do us a great deal of honour,” he 
rejoined. He then referred to a memorandum. ‘‘ With 


respect to the pecuniary assistance enabling us to launch 
our frail canoe on the ocean of enia aise, T have recon- 
sidered that important business point; and would beg to 
Ee my notes of hand—drawn, it is needless to stipu- 

te, on stamps of the amounts respectively required by the 
various Acts of Parliament applying to such securities—at 
eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty months. The proposition 
I originally submitted was twelve, eighteen, and twenty- 
four; but I am apprehensive that such an arrangement 
might not allow sufficient time for the requisite amount 
of—Something—to turn up. We might not,” said Mr. 
Micawber, looking round the room as if it represented 
several hundred acres of highly-cultivated land, ‘‘ on the 
first responsibility becoming due, have been successful in 
- our harvest, or we might not have got our harvest in. 
Labour, I believe, is sometimes difficult to obtain in that 
portion of our colonial possessions where it will be our lot 
to combat with the teeming soil.” 

“ Arrange it in any way you please, sir,” said my aunt. 

“ Madam,” he replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Micawber and myself are 
deeply sensible of the very considerate kindness of our 
- friends and patrons. What I wish, is, to be perfectly 
business-like, and perfectly punctual. Turning over, ’as we 
are about to turn over, an entirely new leaf; and falling 
back, as we are now in the act of falling back, for a 
Spring of no common magnitude; it is important to my 
. sense of self-respect, besides being an example to my son, 
that these arrangements should be concluded as between 
man and man.’’ 

I don’t know that Mr. Micawber attached any meaning 
to this last phrase; I don’t know that anybody ever does. 
or did; but he appeared to relish it uncommonly, and re- 
peated, with an impressive cough, “ as between man and 
man.” 

“I propose,” said Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ Bills—a convenience 
to the mercantile world, for which, I believe, we are 
originally indebted to the Jews, who appear to me to have 
had a devilish deal too much to do with them ever since 
—-because they are negotiable. But if a Bond, or anv 
other description of security, would be preferred, I should 
be happy to execute any such instrument. As between man 
and man,” 
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My aunt observed that, in a case where both parties we 
willing to agree to anything, she took it for granted th 
would be no difficulty in settling this point. Mr. Micaw 
was of her opinion. : R 

‘In reference to our domestic preparations, madar 
said Mr. Micawber, with some pride, ‘‘ for meeting 1 
destiny to which we are now understood to be self-de 
I beg to repọrt them. My eldest daughter attends at fi 
every morning in a neighbouring establishment, to acqt 
the process—if process it may be called—of milking cov 
My younger children are instructed to observe, as clos 
as circumstances will permit, the habits of the pigs a 
poultry maintained in the poorer parts of this city: a p 
suit from which they have, on two occasions, been broug 
home, within an inch of being run over. I have mys 
directed some attention, during the past week, to the ¢ 
of baking; and my son Wilkins has issued forth with 
walking-stick and driven cattle, when permitted, by t 
rugged hirelings who had them in charge, to render a 
voluntary service in that direction—which I regret to sé 
for the credit of our nature, was not often; he be 
generally warned, with imprecations, to desist.” 3 

‘* All very right indeed,” said my aunt encouraging 
“ Mrs. Micawber has been busy, too, I have no doubt. 

‘‘ My dear madam,” returned Mrs. Micawber, with I 
business-like air, ‘‘I am free to confess that I have 1 
been actively engaged in pursuits immediately connect 
with cultivation or with stock, though well aware tl 
both will claim my attention on a foreign shore. Suc 
opportunities as I have been enabled to alienate from m 
domestic duties, I have devoted to corresponding at soi 
length with my family. For I own, it seems to me, 1 
dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, who alway 
fell back on me, I suppose from old habit, to whomsoevé 
else she might address her discourse at starting, ‘‘ that 1 
time is come when the past should be buried in oblivior 
when my family should take Mr. Micawber by the hi 
and Mr. Micawber should take my family by the hanc 
when the lion should lie down with the lamb, and m 
family be on terms with Mr. Micawber.’’ N 

T' said I thought so too. 4 

‘‘ This, at least, is the light, my dear Mr. Copperfie 
pursued Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ in which I view the subjec 
When I lived at home with my papa and mama, M 
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or was accustomed to ask, when any point was under 
iscussion in our limited circle, ‘In what light does my 
Emma view the subject?’ That my papa was too partial, 
I know; still, on such a point as the frigid coldness which 
has ever subsisted between Mr. Micawber and my family, 
I ng taaiatd have formed an opinion, delusive though ‘it 
may be.” 

“No doubt. Of course you have, ma’am,” said my 
aunt. 
“ Precisely so,” assented Mrs. Micawber. ‘‘ Now, I may 
. be wrong in my conclusions; it is very likely that I am; 
but my individual impression is, that the gulf between my 
family and Mr. Micawber may be traced to an apprehen- 
sion, on the part of my family, that Mr. Micawber would 
require pecuniary accommodation. I cannot help think- 
ing,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, with an air of deep sagacity, 
“that there are members of my family who have been 
apprehensive that Mr. Micawber would solicit them for 

eir names.—I do not mean to be conferred in Baptism 
upon our children, but to be inscribed on Bills of Exchange, 
and negotiated in the Money Market.” 

The look of penetration with which Mrs. Micawber 

announced this discovery, as if no one had ever thought 
` Of it before, seemed rather to astonish my aunt, who 
abruptly replied, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, upon the whole, I 
shouldn’t wonder if you were right!’’ 

“ Mr. Micawber being now on the eve of casting off the 
pecuniary shackles that have so long enthralled him,” 
said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ and of commencing a new career in 
a country where there is sufficient range for his abilities— 
which, in my opinion, is exceedingly important; Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities peculiarly requiring space—it seems to 
me that my family should signalise the occasion by coming 
forward. at I could wish to see would be a meeting 
between Mr. Micawber and my family at a: festive enter- 
tainment, to be given at my family's expense; where Mr. 
Micawber’s health and prosperity being proposed, by some 
Jeading member of my family, Mr. Micawber might have 
an o portunity of developing his views.” 

" My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, with some heat, “ it 
may be better for me to state distinctly, at once, that if I 
were to develop my views to that assembled group, they 
would possibly be found of an offensive nature: my impres- 
sion being that your family are, im the aggregate, 
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impertinent Snobs; and, in detail, unmitigated Ruffians. 

& Micawber,” said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her hea 
‘no! You have never understood them, and they har 
never understood you.’’ i 

Mr. Micawber coughed. Oy 

“ They have never understood you, Micawber,” said h 
wife. ‘‘ They may be incapable of it. If so, that is th 
misfortune. I can pity their misfortune.’ DE- 

“I am extremely sorry, my dear Emma,” said M 
Micawber, relenting, ‘‘ to have been betrayed into a 
expressions that might, even remotely, have the appearar 
of being whee. expressions. All I would say, is, that 
can go abroad without your family coming forward | 
favour me—in short, with a parting Shove of their co 
shoulders; and that, upon the whole, I would rather lea 
England with such impetus as I possess, than derive a 
acceleration of it from that quarter. At the same tim 
my dear, if they should condescend to reply to your cor 
munications—which our joint experience renders mo 
improbable—far be it from me to be a barrier to ye 


wishes.’’ 4 
The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. Micawll 
gave Mrs. Micawber his arm, and, glancing at the he: 
of books and papers lying before Traddles on the tab 
said they would leave us to ourselves; which th 
ceremoniously did. | 
‘“ My dear Copperfield,’’ said Traddles, leaning back 
his chair when they were gone, and looking at me a 
an affection that made his eyes red, and his hair all kii 
of shapes, ‘‘ I don’t make any excuse for troubling - 
with business, because I know you are deeply intere 
in it, and it may divert your thoughts. My dear boy, 
hope you are not worn out?” ` : 
“Iam quite myself,” said I, after a pause. ‘‘ We ha 
more cause to think of my aunt than of anyone. Yı 
know how much she has done.’’ i 
‘‘ Surely, surely,’’ answered Traddles. ‘‘ Who can forg 
it!’’ 4 
“ But even that is not all,” said I. ‘‘ During the la 
fortnight, some new trouble has vexed her: and she b 
been in and out of London every day. Several times S 
has gone out early, and been absent until evening. La 
night, Traddles, with this journey before her, it was alme 
midnight before she came home. You know what b 
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consideration for others is. She will not tell me what has 
happened to distress her.’’ 

y aunt, very pale, and with deep lines in her face, sat 
immovable until I had finished; when some stray tears 
found their way to her cheeks, and she put her hand on 
mine. 

“ It’s nothing, Trot; it’s nothing. There will be no more 
of it. You know by and by. Now Agnes, my dear, 
let us attend to these affairs.’’ 

“ I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,’’ Traddles 
began, “‘ that although he would appear not to have 
worked to any good account for himself, he is a most un- 
tiring man when he works for other people. I never saw 
such a fellow. If he always goes on in the same way, he 
must be, virtually, about two hundred years old, at present. 
The heat into which he has been continually putting him- 
self; and the distracted and impetuous manner in which 
he has been diving, day and night, among papers and 
books—to say nothing of the immense number of letters 
he has written me between this house and Mr. Wickfield’s, 
and often across the table when he has been sitting 
opposite, and might much more easily have spoken—is 
quite extraordinary.’’ 

“Letters!’’ cried my aunt. ‘‘I believe he dreams in 
letters !’’ 

‘““ There’s Mr. Dick, too,” said Traddles, ‘‘ has been 
doing wonders! As soon as he was released from over- 
looking Uriah Heep, whom he kept in such charge as / 
never saw exceeded, he began to devote himself to Mr. 
Wickfield. And really his anxiety to be of use in the 
investigations we have been making, and his real useful- 
ness in extracting, and copying, and fetching, and carrying, 
have been quite stimulating to us.’’ 

“ Dick is a very remarkable man,” exclaimed my aunt; 
“ and I always said he was. Trot, you know it!” 

“ I am happy to say, Miss Wickfield,’’ pursued Traddles, 
at once with great delicacy and with great earnestness, 
“ that in your absence Mr. Wickfield has considerably im- 

roved. Relieved of the incubus that had fastened upon 
cna for so long a time, and of the dreadful apprehensions 
under which he had lived, he is hardly the same person. 
At times, even his impaired power of concentrating his 
memory and attention on particular points of business 
has recovered itself very much; and he has been able to 
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assist us in making some things clear, that we should Ł 
found very difficult indeed, if not hopeless, without hir 
But what I have to do is to come to results; ire 
short enough; not to gossip on all the hopeful circumstane: 
I have observed, or I shall never have done.” E 

His natural manner and agreeable simplicity ma 
transparent that he said this to put us in good cart, a 
to enable Agnes to hear her father mentioned with g 
confidence; but it was not the less pleasant for that. 

‘Now, let me see,” said Traddles, looking ae 
papers on the tables. |“‘ Having counted our funds, 
reduced to order a great mass of unintentional confusic 
in the first place, and of wilful confusion and falsifice 
in the second, we take it to be clear that Mr. Wickfi 
might now wind up his business and his agency-trust, 2 
exhibit no deficiency or defalcation whatever.”’ 

‘‘ Oh, thank Heaven!” „cried Agnes fervently. 

“ But,” said Traddles, ‘‘ the surplus that would be ] d 
as his means of support—and I suppose the house to I le 
sold, even in saying this—would be so small, not exceedit 
in all probability some hundreds of pounds, that perhap: 
Miss Wickfield, it would be best to consider whether tł 

ay not retain his agency of the estate to which he hi 

ong been receiver. His friends might advise him, 
sow; now he is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield- 
Copperfield—I P 

'“ I have considered it, Trotwood,” said Agnes, loo 
to me, “‘ and I feel that it ought not to be, and ete 10 
be; even on the recommendation of a friend to whom 
am so grateful, and owe so much.”’ 

~ I will not say that I recommend it,’’ observed Trad dles 
‘‘T think it right to suggest it. No more.” 

~T am ‚happy to hear you say so,’’ answered ic 
steadily, ‘‘ for it gives me hope, almost assurance, that y 7 
think alike. Dear Mr. Traddles and dear Trotwood, pap 
once free with honour, what could I wish for! I ha 
always aspired, if I could have released him from the LO: 
in which he was held, to render back some little | 
the love and care I owe him, and to devote my life to hit 
It has been, for years, the utmost height of my hope À 
take our future on myself, will be the next great happines 
-—the next to his release from all trust and responsibilit, 
-- that I can know.’ 5 

‘‘ Have you thought how, Agnes?” ; 
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“ Often! I am not afraid, dear Trotwood. I am certain 
of success. So many people know me here, and think 
kindly of me, that I am certain. Don’t mistrust me. Our 
wants are not many. If I rent the dear old house, and 
keep a school, I shall be useful and happy.” 

The calm fervour of her cheerful voice brought back 
so vividly first the dear old house itself, and then my 
solita ome, that my heart was too full for speech. 
Traddles pretended for a little while to be busily looking 
among the papers. 

“ Next, Miss Trotwood,” said Traddles, ‘‘ that property 
of yours.”’ 

“ Well, sir,” sighed my aunt. ‘‘ All I have got to say 
about it is that if it’s gone, I can bear it; and if it’s not 
gone, I shall be glad to get it back.’’ 

“It was originally, I think, eight thousand pounds, 


' Consols?’’ said Traddles. 


“ Right!” replied my aunt. : 

“I can’t account for more than five,’’ said Traddles, with 
an air of perplexity. 

‘“—thousand, do you mean?” inquired my aunt, with 
uncommon composure, “ or pounds?”’ 

‘Five thousand pounds,” said Traddles. 

“ It was all there was,” returned my aunt. ‘‘I sold 
three myself. One, I paid for your articles, Trot, my dear; 
and the other two I have by me. When I lost the rest, I 
thought it wise to say nothing about that sum, but to 
keep it secretly for a rainy day. I wanted to see how you 
` would come out of the trial, Trot; and you came out nobly 
—persevering, self-reliant, self-denying! So did Dick. 
Don't speak to me, for I find my nerves a little shaken!’’ 

Nobody would have thought so, to see her sitting up- 
right, with her arms folded; but she had wonderful self- 
command. 

‘‘ Then I am delighted to say,’’ cried Traddles, beaming 
with joy, “ that we have recovered the whole money !”’ 

“ Don’t congratulate me, anybody!” exclaimed my 
aunt. “ How so, sir?” 

‘You believed it had been misappropriated by Mr. 
Wickfield?” said Traddles. 

" Of course I did,” said my aunt, “ and was therefore 
easily silenced. Agnes, not a word!” 

“ And indeed,” said Traddles, “ it was sold, by virtue 
of the power of management he held from you; but I 
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geedn’t say by whom sold, or on whose actual signature 
It was afterwards pretended to Mr. Wickfield, by th 
rascal—and proved, too, by figures—that he had possesse 
himself of the money (on general instructions, he said) i 
keep other deficiencies and difficulties from the light. Mi 
Wickfield being so weak and helpless in his hands as į 
pay you afterwards, several sums of interest on a pretend 
principal which he knew did not exist, made himsel 
unhappily, a party to the fraud.”’ 
“ And at last took the blame upon himself,” added m 
aunt; ‘‘ and wrote me a mad letter, charging himself wit 
robbery, and wrong unheard of. Upon which I paid hit 
a visit early one morning, called for a candle, burnt th 
letter, and told him if he ever could right me and himseli 
to do it; and if he couldn’t, to keep his own counsel for hi 
daughter’s sake. If anybody speaks to me, Pll leave th 
house !”’ 
We all remained quiet; Agnes covering her face. 
“ Well, my dear friend,” said my aunt, after a pausi 
oe my you have really extorted the money back frof 
him » f 
‘* Why, the fact is,’’ returned Traddles, ‘‘ Mr. Micawbi 
had so completely hemmed him in, and was always reac 
with so many new points if an old one failed, that he coul 
not escape from us. A most remarkable circumstance 1 
that I really don’t think he grasped this sum even § 
much for the gratification of his avarice, which was if 
ordinate, as in the hatred he felt for Copperfield. H 
said so to me plainly. He said he would even have spel 
as much to baulk or injure Copperfeld.’’ . 
“ Ha!” said my aunt, knitting her brows thoughtfully 
and glancing at Agnes. ‘‘ And what’s become of him?” 
‘‘T don’t know. He left here,” said Traddles, ‘‘ wit 
his mother, who had been clamouring, and beseeching 
and disclosing, the whole time. They went away by on 
of the London night, coaches, and I know no more abou 
him; except that his malevolence to me at parting wa 
audacious. He seemed to consider himself hardly les 
indebted to me than to Mr. Micawber; which I conside 
(as I told him) quite a compliment.”’ 4 
k = you suppose he has any money, Traddles?”” 
asked. 
‘‘ Oh dear, yes, I should think so,” he replied, shakin 
his head seriously. ‘‘ I should say he must have pockete 
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a good deal, in one way or other. But I think you would 
find, Copperfield, if you had an opportunity of observing 
his course, that money would never keep that man out of 
mischief. He is such an incarnate hypocrite, that whatever 
object he pursues, he must pursue crookedly. It’s his only 
compensation for the outward restraints he puts upon 
himself. Always creeping along the ground to some small 
end or other, he will always magnify every object in the 
way; and consequently will hate and suspect everybody 
that comes, in the most innocent manner, between him 
and it. So the crooked courses will become crookeder, at 
any moment, for the least reason, or for none. It’s only 
necessary to consider his history here,” said Traddles 
“ to know that.” 

‘“ He’s a monster of meanness!” said my aunt. 

“ Really I don’t know about that,” observed Traddles 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ Many people can be very mean, when 
they give their minds to it.’’ 

“ And now, touching Mr. Micawber,” said my aunt. 

“ Well, really,’’ said Traddles cheerfully, ‘‘ I must, once 
more, give Mr. Micawber high praise. But for his having 
been so patient and persevering for so long a time, we 
never could have hoped to do anything worth speaking of. 
And I think we ought to consider that Mr. Micawber did 
right, for right’s sake, when we reflect what terms he 
might have made with Uriah Heep himself, for his silence.’’ 

“‘T think so too,” said I. 

‘ Now, what would you give him?” inquired my aunt. 

‘““Oh! Before you come to that,” said Traddles, a little 
disconcerted, ‘‘ I am afraid I thought it discreet to omit 
_ being able to carry everything before me) two points, 

making this lawless adjustment—for it’s perfectly law- 
less from beginning to end—of a difficult affair. “Those 
1.0.U.’s, and so forth, which Mr. Micawber gave him for 
the advances he had——”’ 

“ Well! They must be paid,” said my aunt. 

“ Yes, but I don’t know when they may be proceeded 
on, or where they are,” rejoined Traddles, opening his 
g”: “and I anticipate that, between this time and his 

eparture, Mr. Micawber will be constantly arrested, or 
en in execution.” 

“ Then he must be constantly set free again, and taken 
out of execution,” said my aunt. ‘‘ What’s the amount 
altogether?’’ 
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“ Why, Mr. Micawber has entered the transactions—h 
calls them transactions—with great form, in a book,” r 
joined Traddles, smiling; ‘‘ and he makes the amount 
hundred and three pounds, five.” 4 

“ Now, what shall we give him, that sum included 
said my aunt. ‘‘ Agnes, my dear, you and I can ta 
about division of it afterwards. What should it be? Fiy 
hundred pounds?’’ 

Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at once. V 
both recommended a small sum in money, and the pa 
ment, without stipulation to Mr. Micawber, of the Uria 
claims as they came in. We proposed that the famil 
should have their passage and their outfit, and a hundre 
pounds; and that Mr. Micawber’s arrangement for the T 
payment of the advances should be gravely entered int 
as it might be wholesome for him to suppose himself und 
that responsibility. To this I added the suggestion that 
should give some explanation of his character and histot 
to Mr. Peggotty, who I knew could be relied on; and thi 
to Mr. Peggotty should be quietly intrusted the discretic 
of advancing another hundred. I further proposed i 
interest Mr. Micawber in Mr. Peggotty, by confiding £ 
much of Mr. Peggotty’s story to him as I might feel justifie 
in relating, or might think expedient; and to endeavour t 
bring each of them to bear upon the other, for the commc 
advantage. We all entered warmly into these views; ar 
I may mention at once, that the principals themselves di 
so, shortly afterwards, with perfect goodwill and harmony 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously at my auf 
again, I reminded him of the second and last point to whic 
he had adverted. i & 

“ You and your aunt will excuse me, Copperfield, if 
touch upon a painful theme, as I greatly fear I shall,” sai 
Traddles, hesitating; ‘‘ but I think it necessary to bring: 
to your recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber 
memorable denunciation, a threatening allusion was mac 
by Uriah Heep to your aunt’s—husband.”’ $ 

My aunt, retaining her stiff position and apparent com 
ag Mes age © a nod. fi 

‘‘ Perhaps,’’ observed Traddles, ‘‘ it was mere purposé 
less banerinence?” PrE 

= No,” returned my aunt. 3 

‘‘ There was—pardon me—really such a person, and 2 
ali in his power?” hinted Traddles. a 
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“ Yes, my good friend,” said my aunt. 

Traddles, with a perceptible lengthening of his face, ex- 
plained that he had not been able to approach this subject; 
that it had shared the fate of Mr. Micawber’s liabilities, in 
not being comprehended in the terms he had made: that 
we were no longer of any authority with Uriah Heep; and 
that if he could do us, or any of us, any injury or 
annoyance, no doubt he would. 

My aunt remained quiet; until again some stray tears 
found their way to her cheeks. 

_** You are quite right,” she said. ‘‘ It was very thought- 
ful to mention it.’’ 

ae I—or Copperfield—do anything?” asked Traddles 
gently. 

“ Nothing,” said my aunt. “I thank you many times. 
Trot, my dear, a vain threat! Let us have Mr. and Mrs. 
- Micawber back. And don’t any of you speak to me!” 
With that, she smoothed her dress, and sat, with her 
upright carriage, looking at the door. 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!’’ said my aunt, when 
they entered. ‘‘ We have been discussing your emigration, 
with many apologies to you for keeping you out of the 
_ Foom so long; and I’ll tell you what arrangements we 
- propose.” 

Pra ese she explained, to the unbounded satisfaction of the 
family—children and all being then present—and so much 
to the awakening of Mr. Micawber’s punctual habits in 
the opening stage of all bill transactions, that he could not 
be dissuaded from immediately rushing out, in the highest 
spirits, to buy the stamps for his notes of hand. But his 
joy received a sudden check; for within five minutes he 
returned in the custody of a sheriff's officer, informing us, 
in a flood of tears, that all was lost. We, being quite 
pared for this event, which was, of course, a proceed- 
of Uriah ag #5 soon paid the money; and in five 
Minutes more Mr. Micawber was seated at the table, filling 
up the stamps with an expression of perfect joy, which 
only that congenial employment, or the making of punch, 
could impart in full completeness to his shining face. To 
see him at work on the stamps, with the relish of an 
artist, touching them like pictures, looking at them side- 
ways, taking weighty notes of dates and amounts in his 
pocket-book, and contemplating them when finished, with 
a high sense of their precious value, was a sight indeed. 
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Mrs. Micawber will attest it. I trust,” said Mr. Mica rbe 
solemnly, ‘‘ that my son Wilkins will ever bear in min 
that he had infinitely better put his fist in the fire, tha 
use it to handle the serpents that have poisoned the lifi 
blood of his unhappy parent!” Deeply affected, ar 
changed in a moment to the image of despair, Mi 
Micawber regarded the serpents with a look of gloom 
abhorrence (in which his late admiration of them was ne 
quite subdued), folded them up, and put them in h 
pocket. E 

This closed the proceedings of the evening. We wel 
weary with sorrow and fatigue, and my aunt and I wel 
to return to London on the morrow. It was arranged thé 
the Micawbers should follow us, after effecting a sale 4 
their goods to a broker; that Mr. Wickfield’s affairs shoul 
be brought to a settlement, with all convenient speeq 
under the direction of Traddles; and that Agnes show 
also come to London, pending those arrangements. W 
passed the night at the old house, which, freed from th 
presence of the Heeps, seemed purged of a disease; and 
lay in my old room, like a shipwrecked wanderer com 
home. ; 

We went back next day to my aunt’s house—not 1 
mine; and when she and I sat alone, as of old, befo 
going to bed, she said-— į 

‘“ Trot, do you really wish to know what I have ha 
upon my mind lately?’’ $ 

‘‘ Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time when 
felt unwilling that you should have a sorrow or anxiet 
which I could not share, it is now.” 2 

‘“ You have had sorrow enough, child,” said my aur 
affectionately, ‘‘ without the addition of my little miserie 
I could have no other motive, Trot, in keeping anythin 
from you.” 4 

‘‘T know that well,’’ said I. “ But tell me now.” ~ 

‘‘ Would you ride with me a little way to-morro 
morning?’’ asked my aunt. ) 3 

‘* Of course.”’—; g: 

‘‘ At nine,” said she. ‘‘ Pll tell you then, my dear. | 
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At nine, accordingly, we went out in a little chariot, 
and drove to London. We drove a long way through the 
streets, until we came to one of the large hospitals. Stand- 
ing hard by the building was a plain hearse. The driver 
recognised my aunt, and, in obedience to a motion of her 
hand at the window, drove slowly off; we following. 

“ You understand it now, Trot,” said my aunt. ‘‘ He is 

nel” 4 

s so he die in the hospital?” 

t és.” 

She sat immovable beside me; but again I saw the stray 
tears on her face. 

‘‘ He was there once before,” said my aunt presently. 
“ He was ailing a long time—a shattered, broken man, 
these many years. When he knew his state in this last 

_ illness, he asked them to send for me. He was sorry then. 
_ Very sorry.” 
| “You went, I know, aunt”? | 
“ I went. I was with him a good deal afterwards.” 
“ He died the night before we went to Canterbury?”’ 


said I. 
"My aunt nodded. ‘‘ No one can harm him now,” she 
_said. “ It was a vain threat.’’ 


We drove away, out of town, to the churchyard at 
Hornsey. ‘‘ Better here than in the streets,” said my aunt. 
“ He was born here.” 

We alighted; and followed the plain coffin to a corner 
I remember well, where the service was read consigning 

` it to the dust. . 

“ Six-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear,” said my 
aunt, as we waked: back to the chariot, ‘‘ I was married. 
God forgive us all!’’ i 

We took our seats in silence; and so she sat beside me 
for a long time, holding my hand. At length she suddenly 
burst into tears, and said: 

“ He was a fine-looking man when I married him, Trot 
-—and he was sadly changed!’’ 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she soon 
became composed, and even cheerful. Her nerves were a 
little shaken, she said, or she would not have given way 
to it. God forgive us all! 

So we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, where 
we found the following short note, which had arrived by 
that morning's post from Mr. Micawber :— 
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‘* CANTERBURY, Friday. 
‘“ My DEAR MADAM, AND COPPERFIELD, y 

“ The fair land of promise lately 1 on tl 

horizon is again enveloped in impenetrable mis ona 
ever withdrawn from the eyes of a drifting wretch who 
Doom is sealed! fa 
‘* Another writ has been issued (in His Majesty’s Hi 
Court of King’s Bench at Westminster), in another cau 
of HEEP v. MIcAWBER, and the defendant in that cause i 
the prey of the sheriff having legal jurisdiction in thi 
bailiwick. M 


‘ Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
See the front of battle lour, 
See approach proud EDWARD’S power— 
Chains and slavery !’ 


‘““ Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for ment 
torture is not supportable beyond a certain point, and th 
point I feel I have attained), my course is run. Bles 
you, bless you! Some future traveller, visiting, fro 
motives of curiosity, not unmingled, let us hope, wit 
sympathy, the place of confinement allotted to debtors i 
this city, may, and I trust will, Ponder, as he traces | 
its walls, inscribed with a rusty nail, si 

“ The obscure initials, 


Dae 


‘‘ P.S.—I re-open this to say that our common friend 
Mr. Thomas Traddles (who has not yet left us, and 4 
looking extremely well), has paid the debt and costs, i 
the noble name of Miss Trotwood; and that myself am 
family are at the height of earthly bliss.” 
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CHAPTER LV 
- TEMPEST 


NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so 
Jora so bound by an infinite variety of ties to all that 

has preceded it, in these pages, that, from the beginning 
of my narrative, I have seen it growing larger and larger 
as I advanced, like a great tower in a plain, and throwin 
its forecast shadow even on the incidents of my childish 


days. 

Fa years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I 
have started up so vividly impressed by it, that its fury 
has yet seemed raging in my quiet room, in the still night. 
I dream of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncer- 

- tain intervals, to this hour. I have an association between 
it and a stormy wind, or the lightest mention of a sea- 
_ Shore, as strong as any of which my mind is conscious. As 
: onan as I behold what happened, I will try to write it 
: . I do not recall it, but see it done; for it happens 
,again before me. 
_ The time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the 
- @migrant-ship, my good old nurse (almost broken-hearted 
for me, when we first met) came up to London. I was 
constantly with her, and her brother, and the Micawbers 
(they being very much together); but Emily I never saw. 
evening when the time was close at hand, I was 
. alone with Peggotty and her brother. Our conversation 
turned on Ham. She described to us how tenderly he had 
taken leave of her, and how manfully and quietly he had 
borne himself. Most of all, of late, when she believed he 
was most tried. It was a subject of which the affectionate 
creature never tired; and our interest in hearing the many 
examples which she, who was so much with him, had to 
relate, was equal to hers in relating them. 

My aunt and I were at that time vacating the two 
Cottages at Highgate; I intending to go abroad, and she 
to return to her house at Dover. We had a temporary 
lodging in Covent Garden. As I walked home to it, after 
this evening's conversation, reflecting on what had passed 
between Ham and myself when I was last at Yarmouth, 
I wavered in the original pees I had formed, of leaving 
a letter for Emily when I should take leave of her uncle 
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on board the ship, and thought it would be better to wri 
to her now. She might desire, I thought, after receivi 
my communication, to send some parting word by me 
her unhappy lover. I ought to give her the oppørtun 

I therefore sat down in my room, before gomg 
and wrote to her. I told her that I had seen hi 
that he had requested me to tell her what I have ¢ 
written in its place in these sheets. I faithfully repe: 
it. I had no need to enlarge upon it, if I had had © 
right. Its deep fidelity and goodness were not to 
adorned by me or any man. I left it out, to be sent rout 
in the morning; with a line to Mr. Peggotty, requesti 
him to give it to her; and went to bed at day 

I was weaker than I knew then; and, not falling asle 
until the sun was up, lay late, and unrefreshed, next da 
I was roused by the silent presence of my aunt at n 
bedside. I felt it in my sleep, as I suppose we all do f 
such things. Z. 

‘‘ Trot, my dear,” she said, when I opened my eyes, ~ 
couldn’t make up my mind to disturb you. Mr. Peggot 
is here; shall he come up?” | 

I replied yes, and he soon appeared. 3 

‘‘Mas’r Davy,” he said, when we had shaken han 
“ I giv Em’ly your letter, sir, and she writ this heer; 2 
begged of me fur to ask you to read it, and if you see | 
hurt in ’t, to be so kind as take charge on ’t.’”” © A 

“ Have you read it?” said I. E 

He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and re a | 
follows :— l 


“ I have got your message. Oh, what can I write, 
thank you for your good and blessed kindness to met 

“ I have put the words close to my heart. I shall ke 
them till I die. They are sharp thorns, but they are su 
comfort. I have prayed over them, oh, I have prayed 
much. When I find what you are, and what uncle 15, 
think what God must be, and can cry to Him. E 

‘‘ Good-bye for ever. Now, my dear, my friend, ge 
bye for ever in this world. In another world, if 
forgiven, I may wake a child and come to you. All th 


and blessings. Farewell, evermore!’’ i i 
ER 
This, blotted with tears, was the letter. Ż 


‘‘ May I tell her as you doen’t see no hurt in’t, and 


-= 
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you'll be so kind as take charge on’t, Mas’r Davy?” said 
Mr. Peggotty, when I had read it. 

+ uestionably,’’ said I, ““ but I am thinking——”’ 

“ Yes, Mas'r Davy?” 

‘ I am thinking,” said I, “ that I’ll go down again. to 
Yarmouth. There’s time, and to spare, for me to go and 
come back before the ship sails. My mind is constantly 
running on him, in his solitude; to put this letter of her 
writing in‘his hand at this time, and to enable you to tell 
her, in the moment of parting, that he has got it, will 
be a kindness to both of them. I solemnly accepted his 
commission, dear good fellow, and cannot discharge it too- 
completely. The journey is nothing to me. I am restless, 
and shall be better in motion. Pll go down to-night.”’ 

Though he anxiously endeavoured to dissuade me, I saw 


_ that he was of my mind; and this, if I had required to be 


confirmed in my intention, would have had the effect. He 
went round to the coach-office, at my request, and took 
the box-seat for me on the mail. In the evening I started, 
by that conveyance, down the road I had traversed under 
so many vicissitudes. 

“ Don’t you think that,” I asked the coachman, in the 
first stage out of London, ‘‘ a very remarkable sky? I 


~ don’t remember to have seen one like it.” 


‘“ Nor I—not equal to it,’’ he replied. ‘‘ That’s wind, 
sir. There'll be mischief done at sea, I expect, before 
long.” 

It was a murky confusion—here and there blotted with a 


` colour like the colour of the smoke from damp fuel—of 


flying clouds, tossed up into most remarkable heaps, 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there were 


depths below them to the bottom of the deepest hollows 


in the earth, through which the wild moon seemed to 

plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws 

of nature, she had lost her h and were frightened. There 

had been a wind all day; aud it was rising then, with an 

extraordinary great sound. In another hour it had much 

emes; and the sky was more overcast, and it blew 
ard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, it 
came on to blow harder and harder. It still increased, 
until our horses could scarcely face the wind. Many times, 
in the dark part of the night (it was then late in September, 
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when the nights were not short), the leaders turned a 
or came to a deap stop; and we were often in serious < 
hension that the coach would be blown over. 
gusts of rain came up before this storm, like sho 
steel; and, at those times, when there was any s 
trees or lee walls to be got, we were fain to stop, Š 
sheer impossibility of continuing the struggle. 
When the day broke, it blew harder and harder. Ih 
been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew g 
guns; but I had never known the like of this, or anythin 
approaching to it. We came to Ipswich—very late, hav 
had to fight every inch of ground since we were ten m 
out of London—and found a cluster of people in 
market-place, who had risen from their beds in the nig 
fearful of falling chimneys. Some of these, congrega 
about the inn-yard while we changed horses, told us 
great sheets of lead having been ripped off a high chu 
tower, and flung into a by-street, which they then blocl 
up. Others had to tell of country people, coming in fr 
neighbouring villages, who had seen great trees lying # tor 
out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roat 
and fields. Still, there was no abatement in the storm, bi 
it blew harder. a 
As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, S 
which this mighty wind was blowing dead on shore, i 
force became more and more terrific. Long before i 
saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and showersaay a 
rain upon us. The water was out, over miles and miles ¢ 
the flat country adjacent to Yarmouth; and every shet 
and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of liti 
breakers setting heavily towards us. When we came with 
sight of the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at 
tervals above the rolling abyss, were like glim 
another shore with towers and buildings. When at j 
got into the town, the people came out to their doors, 4 
aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of t 
mail that had come through such a night. 
I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at t 
sea; staggering along the street, which was strewn wi 
sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea-foan 
afraid of falling slates and tiles; and holding by 
I met, at angry corners. Coming near the peace E 
not only the boatmen, but half the people of the tow 
lurking behind buildings; some now and then braving t 


| 
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fury of the storm to look away to sea, and blown sheer 
out of their course in trying to get zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women whose 
husbands were away in herring or oyster boats, which there 
was too much reason to think might have floundered be- 
fore they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled old 
sailors were among the people, shaking their heads, as they 
looked from water to sky, and muttering to one another; 
ship-owners, excited and uneasy; children, huddling 
together, and peering into older faces; even stout mariners, 
disturbed and anxious, levelling their glasses at the sea 
from behind places of shelter, as if they were surveying an 

- enemy. 

_ The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, 

_ the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, confounded 
me. As the high watery walls came rolling in, and, at their 
highest, tumbled into surf, they looked as if the least 
would engulf the town. As the receding wave swept back 
with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in 
, the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. 
When some white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed 

_ themselves to pieces before they reached the land, every 
fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by the full 
might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to the composi- 
tion of another monster. Undulating hills were changed to 
valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird 
sometimes skimming through them) were lifted up to the 
hills; masses of water shivered and shook the beach with a 
booming sound; every shape tumultuously rolled on, as 
soon as made, to change its shape and place, and beat 
another shape and place away; the ideal shore on the 
horizon, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the 
clouds flew fast and thick; I seemed to see a rending and 
upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this memor- 
able wind—for it is still remembered down there as the 

eatest ever known to blow upon that coast—had brought 

gether, I made my way to his house. It was shut; and 
as no one answered to my knocking, I went, by back ways 
and by-lanes, to the yard where he worked. I learned 
there that he had gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudden 
exigency of ship-repairing in which his skill was required; 
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but that he would be back to-morrow morning, in goo 
time. f 
I went back to the inn; and when I had washed ar 
dressed, and tried to sleep, but in vain, it was five o’ 
in the afternoon. I had not sat five minutes by the coffee 
room fire, when the waiter, coming to stir it, as an excu 
for talking, told me that two colliers had gone down, wit 
all hands, a few miles away; and that some other shij 
had been seen labouring hard in the Roads, and trying, i 
great distress, to keep off-shore. Mercy on them, ke ) 
all poor sailors, said he, if we had another night like th 
last ! , 
I was very much depressed in spirits; very solitary; an 
felt an uneasiness in Ham’s not being there, dispropo 
tionate to the occasion. I was seriously affected, withot 
knowing how much, by late events; and my long exposui 
to the fierce wind had confused me. There was that jumb] 
in my thoughts and recollections, that I had lost the cleą 
arrangement of time and distance. Thus, if I had gon 
out into the town, I should not have been surprised, 
think,’ to encounter someone who I knew must be then 1 
London. So to speak, there was in these respects a curiot 
inattention in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, with all th 
remembrances the place naturally awakened; and the 
were particularly distinct and vivid. J 
In this state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence about th 
ships immediately connected itself, without any effort ¢ 
my volition, with my uneasiness about Ham. I was pê 
suaded that I had an apprehension of his returning froi 
Lowestoft by sea, and being lost. This grew so strong wit 
me, that I resolved to go back to the yard before I too 
my dinner, and ask the boat-builder if he thought hi 
attempting to return by sea at all likely? If he gave 1 
the least reason to think so, I would go over to Lowesto} 
and prevent it by bringing him with me. s 
I hastily ordered my dinner, and went back to th 
yard. I was none too soon; for the boat-builder, with 
lantern in his hand, was locking the yard-gate. He quii 
laughed, when I asked him the question, and said thei 
was no fear; no man in his senses, or out of them, wou 
put off in such a gale of wind, least of all Ham Peggott 
who had been born to seafaring. 5 
So sensible of this, beforehand, that I had really fe 
ashamed of doing what I was nevertheless impelled to di 
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I went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, I think 
it was rising. The howl and roar, the rattling of the doors 
and windows, the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent 
tocking of the very house that sheltered me, and the pro- 
digious tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the 
morning. But there was now a great darkness besides; 
and that invested the storm with new terrors, real and 
fanciful. ; 

I could not eat, I could not sit still, I could not continue 
steadfast to anything. Something within me, faintly 
answering to the storm without, tossed up the depths of 
my memory, and made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the 
hurry of my thoughts, wild running with the thundering 

-sea—the storm, and my uneasiness regarding Ham, were 
always in the foreground. 

- My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried to 
refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vain. I 
fell into a dull slumber before the fire, without losing 
my consciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of 
the place in which I was. Both became overshadowed by 
Æ new and indefinable horror: and when I awoke—or 
rather when I shook off the lethargy that bound me in 
my chair—my whole frame thrilled with objectless and 
unintelligible fear. 

I walked to and fro, tried to read an old gazetteer, 
listened to the awful noises: looked at faces, scenes, and 
figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking of the 
undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me to that degree 
that I resolved to go to bed. 

It was reassuring, on such a night, to be told that some 
of the inn-servants had agreed together to sit up until 
morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and heavy; 
but, on my lying down, all such sensations vanished, as 
if by magic, and I was broad awake, with every sense 
refined. 

For hours I lay there, listening to the wind and water; 
imagining, now, that I heard shrieks out at sea; now, 
that I distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and now, 
the fall of houses in the town. I got up several times, 
and looked out; but could see nothing, except the reflec- 
tion in the window-panes of the faint candle I had left 
burning, and of my own haggard face looking in at me 
from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch that 
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a 

I hurried on my clothes, and went downstairs. In th 
large kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of onion 
hanging from the beams, the watchers were clustered 
gether, in various attitudes, about a table, 
moved away from the great chimney, and brought n 
the door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped 
her apron, and her eyes upon the door, screamed when 
appeared, supposing me to be a spirit; but the othe 
had more presence of mind, and were glad of an additio 
to their company. One man, referring to the topic the 
had been discussing, asked me whether I thought the sow. 
of the collier crews who had gone down were out in 
storm? j 

I remained there, I daresay, two hours. Once, 
opened the yard-gate, and looked into the empty stree 
lhe sanc, the seaweed, and the flakes of foam were drivi 
by; and I was obliged to call for assistance before I coul 
shut the gate again, and make it fast against the wind. j 

There was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, whei 
I at length returned to it; but I was tired now, anc 
getting into bed again, fell—off a tower and down a pre 
cipice—into the depths of sleep. I have an impressio 
that for a long time, though I dreamed of being else 
where and in a variety of scenes, it was always blowing 
in my dream. At length, I lost that feeble hold upoi 
reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, but whq 
they were I don’t know, at the siege of some town in 4 
roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incessan 
that I could not hear something I much desired to hear 
until I made a great exertion and awoke. It was broaq 
day—eight or nine o'clock; the storm raging, in lieu O 
the batteries; and someone knocking and calling at my 
door. 

‘“ What is the matter?’’ I cried. 

“ A wreck! Close by!’’ 

I sprung out of bed, and asked what wreck? 

“A schooner, from Spain or Portugal, laden with frui 
and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her! It’ 
thought, down on the beach, she’ll go to pieces every 
moment.”’ f 

The excited voice went clamouring along the staircase 


and I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could 
and ran into the street. ; 
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Numbers of people were there before me, all running 
n one direction, to the beach. I ran the same way, out- 
tripping a good many, and soon came facing the wild 
ea 


The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though 
iot more sensibly than if the cannonading I had dreamed 
f had been diminished by the silencing of half a dozen 
suns out of hundreds. But the sea, having upon it the 
\dditional agitation of the whole night, was infinitely more 
errific than when I had seen it last. Every appearance it 
ad then presented bore the expression of being swelled; 
ind the height to which the breakers rose, and, looking 
ver one another, bore one another down, and rolled in, 
n interminable hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and waves, 
ind in the crowd, and the unspeakable confusion, and my 
irst breathless efforts to stand against the weather, I was 
o confused that I looked out to sea for the wreck, and 
aw nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. 
i half-dressed boatman, standing next me, pointed with 
jis bare arm (a tattooed arrow on it, pointing in the same 
lirection) to the left. Then, O great Heaven, I saw it, 
lose in upon us! 

- One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
he deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of sail 
ind rigging; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and beat 
—which she did without a moment’s pause, and with a 
riolence quite unconceivable—beat the side as if it would 
tave it in. Some efforts were even then being made to 
ut this portion of the wreck away; for, as the ship, which 
was broadside on, turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly 
jescried her people at work with axes, especially one active 
igure with long curling hair, ae apen among the rest. 
But a great cry, which was audible even above the wind 
ind water, rose from the shore at this moment; the sea, 
sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean breach, and 
“arried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such 
oys, into the boiling surge. 

he second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a 
‘ent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage flapping 
o and fro. The ship had struck once, the same boatman 
joarsely said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck 
igain. I understood him to add that she was parting 
ymidships and I could readily suppose so, for the rolling 
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and beating were too tremendous for any human work 
suffer long. As he spoke, there was another great cry 
pity from the beach; four men arose with the wreck c 
of the deep, clinging to the rigging of the remaining m l 
uppermost, the active figure with the curling hair. — 

There was a bell on board; and as the ship rolled a 
dashed, like a desperate creature driven mad, now show 
us the whole sweep of her deck, as she turned a 
beam-ends towards the shore, now nothing but her 
as she sprung wildly over and turned towards the s 
bell rang; and its sound, the knell of those vee de 
was borne towards us on the wind. Again we 
and again she rose. Two men were gone. The agony 
shore increased. Men groaned, and clasped their ha 
women shriexed, and turned away their faces. Some 
wildly up and down along the beach, crying for help w 
no help could be. I found myself one of these, Ereni C 
imploring a knot of sailors whom I knew, not to let ; t | 
two lost creatures perish before our eyes. 5 

They were making out to me, in an agitated way 
don’t hace how, for the little I could hear I was scare 
composed enough to understand—that the lifeboat, h 
been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do not 
and that as no man would be so desperate as to attemp 
wade off with a rope, and establish a communication \ 
the shore, there was nothing left to try; when I notic 
that some new sensation moved the people on the beat 
and saw them part, and Ham come breaking through tt 
to the front. 

I ran to him—as well as I know, to repeat my appeal: 
help. But, distracted though I was, by a sight so ni 
me and terrible, the determination in his face, and his I 
out to sea—exactly the same look as I remembered 
connection with the morning after Emily’s flight—aw fo 
me to a knowledge of his danger. I held him back 1 
both arms; and implored the men with whom I had ł ; 
speaking not to listen to ‘him, not to do murder, not t 
him stir from off that sand! | 

Another cry arose on shore: and looking to the vt : 
we saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, beat off the lov 
of the two men, and fly up in triumph round the 4a ct 
figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination 
that of the calmly desperate man who was alread ac F 
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tomed to lead half the people present, I might as hopefully 
have entreated the wind. “ Mas’r Davy,” he said, aheeefliy 
grasping me by both hands, ‘‘ if my time is come, ’tis 
come. If t’an’t, Pll bide it. Lord above bless you, and 
bless all! Mates, make me ready! I’m a going off!” 
_ I was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, 
where the people around me made me stay; urging, as I 
confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going, with help 
or without, and that I should endanger the precautions 
for his safety by troubling those with whom they rested. I 
don’t know what I answered, or what they rejoined; but I 
saw hurry on the beach, and men running with ropes from 
a capstan that was there, and penetrating into a circle of 
es that hid him from me. Then I saw him standing 
one, in a seaman’s frock and trousers: a rope in his 
hand, or slung to his wrist: another round his body: and 
“several of the best men holding, at a little distance, to the 
latter, which he laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at 
his feet. 

The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking 

up. I saw that she was parting in the middle, and that the 
of the solitary man upon the mast hung by a thread. 
Still, he clung to it. He had a singular red cap on—not 
‘like a sailor’s cap, but of a finer colour; and as the few 
ing planks between him and destruction rolled and 
ged, and his anticipative death-knell rung, he was seen 
by all of us to wave it. I saw him do it now, and thought 
I was going distracted, when his action brought an old 
remembrance to my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence 
of suspended breath behind him, and the storm before, 
until there was a great retiring wave, when, with a back- 
ward glance at those who held the rope which was made 
fast round his body, he dashed in after it, and in a 
moment was buffeting with the water; rising with the hills, 
falling with the valleys, lost beneath the foam; then drawn 
again to land. They hauled in hastily. 

He was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where I 
stood; but he took po thought of that. He seemed hur- 
riedly to give them some directions for leaving him more 
free—or so I judged from the motion of his arm—and was 
e as before. 

And now he made for the wreck, rising with the hills, 
ing with the valleys, lost beneath the rugged foam, 


ee 
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borne in towards the shore, borne on towards the sh 
striving hard and valiantly. The distance was nothii 
but the power of the sea and wind made the strife dead 
At length he neared the wreck. He was so near, that w 
one more of his vigorous strokes he would be clinging 
it—when, a high, green, vast hill-side of water moving 
shoreward, from beyond the ship, he seemed to leap. 
into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the sea, as if a mi 
cask had been broken, in running to the spot where th 
were hauling in. Consternation was in every face. Th 
drew him to my very feet—insensible—dead. He was c 
ried to the nearest house; and, no one preventing me no 
I remained near him, busy, while every means of resto 
tion were tried; but he had been beaten to death by t 
great wave, and his generous heart was stilled for ever: 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned a 
all was done, a fisherman, who had known me when Em 
and I were children, and ever since, whispered my nal 
at the door. ' 3 

‘* Sir,” said he, with tears starting to his weather-bea: 
face, which, with his trembling lips, was ashy pale, ‘‘ 
you come over yonder?’’ 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me 
in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaning on 
arm he held out to support me-— 

‘“ Has a body come ashore?”’ 

He said, “ Yes.” 

‘“ Do I know it?” I asked then. 

He answered nothing. ' 

But he led me to the shore. And on that part of 
where she and I had looked for shells, two children 
that part of it where some lighter fragments of the 
boat, blown down last night, had been scattered by 7 
wind—among the ruins of the home he had wronged- 
saw him lying with his head upon his arm, as I had of 
seen him lie at school. 
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CHAPTER LVI 


THE NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD 
O need, O Steerforth, to have said, when we last 
spoke together, in that hour which I so little deemed 
to be our parting hour—no need to have said, 
“Think of me at my best!’’ I had done that ever; and 
could I change now, looking on this sight! , 
They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, and 
covered him with a flag, and took him up and bore him 
on towards the houses. All the men who carried him had 
known him, and gone sailing with him, and seen him 
merry and bold. They carried him through the wild roar, 
_ a hush in the midst of all the tumult; and took him to the 
cottage where Death was already. 
But, when they set their bier down on the threshold, they 
looked at one another, and at me, and whispered. I knew 
_ why. They felt as if it were not right to lay him down in 
, the same quiet room. 
We went into the town, and took our burden to the 


_inn. So soon as I could at all collect my thoughts, I sent 
_ for Joram, and begged him to provide me a conveyance in 
which it could be got to London in the night. I knew 
that the care of it, and the hard duty of preparing his 
mother to receive it, could only rest with me; and I was 
_ amxious to discharge that duty as faithfully as I could. 
I chose the night for the journey, that there might be 
less curiosity when I left the town. But although it was 
nearly midnight when I came out of the yard in a chaise, 
followed by what I had in charge, there were many people 
waiting. At intervals, along the town, and even a little 
way out upon the road, I saw more; but at length only 
the bleak night and the open country were around me, 
and the ashes of my youthful friendship. 

Upon a mellow autumn day, about noon, when the 
nd was perfumed fallen leaves, and many more, 
beautiful tints of yellow, red, and brown, yet hun 

u the trees, through which the sun was shining, 
arrived at Highgate. I walked the last mile, thinking 
as I went along of what I had to do; and left the carriage 
that had followed me all through the night, awaiting orders 
to advance. i 

2¢ 
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The house, when I came up to it, looked just the sé me. 
Not a blind was raised; no sign of life was in the dul 


paved court, with its covered way leading to the disuse 
door. The wind had quite gone down, and nothing moved 

I had not, at first, the courage to ring at the gate; anc 
when I did ring, my errand seemed to me to be express eC 
in the very sound of the bell. The little parlour-mai 
came out, with the key in her hand; and looking earnestly 
at me as she unlocked the gate, said: ae 

‘‘ I beg your pardon, sir. Are you ill?” : 

ʻI have been much agitated, and am fatigued.’’ q 

‘“ Is anything the matter, sir? —Mr. James? re a 

“ Hush!” said I. ‘‘ Yes, something has happened, that 
I have to break to Mrs. Steerforth. She is at home?” — 

The girl anxiously replied that her mistress was ver 
seldom out now, even in a carriage; that she kept he 
room; that she saw no company, but would see me. 
mistress was up, she said, and Miss Dartle was with her 
What message should she take upstairs? nag 

Giving her a strict charge to be careful of her manni 
and only to carry in my card and say I waited, I sé 
down in the drawing-room (which we had now reached 
until she should come back. Its former pleasant air 
occupation was gone, and the shutters were half closed 
The harp had not been used for many and many a day 
His picture, as a boy, was there. The cabinet in whic 
his mother had kept his letters was there. I wondered | 
she ever read them now; if she would ever read the 
more ! 

The house was so still, that I heard the girl’s 
step upstairs. On her return, she brought a message, t 
the effect that Mrs. Steerforth was an invalid and could 
not come down; but that if I would excuse her being ii 
her chamber, she would be glad to see me. In a fë 
moments I stood before her. 

She was in his room; not in her own. I felt, of co 
that she had taken to occupy it, in remembrance of him 
and that the many tokens of his old sports and accom] 
plishments, by which she was surrounded, remained there 
just as he had left them, for the same reason. — 
murmured, however, even in her reception of me, tha 
she was out of her own chamber because its aspect wa 
unsuited to her infirmity; and with her stately look repelled 
the least suspicion of the truth. | a 


j 
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At her chair, as usual, was Rosa Dartle. From the first 
moment of her dark eyes resting on me, I saw she knew 
I was the bearer of evil tidings. The scar sprung into 
view that instant. She withdrew herself a step behind the | 
chair, to keep her own face out of Mrs. Steerforth’s obser- 
vation; and scrutinised me with a piercing gaze that never 
faltered, never shrunk. 

“Tam ear to observe you are in mourning, sir,” said 
_ Mrs. Steerforth. ; 

‘f I am unhappily a widower,” said I. — 

“You are very young to know so great a loss,” she 
returned. “ I am grieved to hear it. I am grieved to 
hear it. I hope Time will be good to you.” 

“I hope Time,” said I, looking at her, “ will be good 
to all of us. Dear Mrs. Steerforth, we must all trust to 
that, in our heaviest misfortunes.’’ 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears in my 
eyes, alarmed her. The whole course of her thoughts 
appeared to stop, and change. ; 

tried to command my voice in gently saying his name, 
but it trembled. She repeated it to herself, two or three 
times, in a low tone. Then, addressing me, she said, with 
enforced calmness: 

~“ My son is ill.” 

tt Very i Sed 

“ You have seen him?” 

“I have.” 

“ Are you reconciled? ”’ 

I could not say Yes, I could not say No. She slightly 
turned her head towards the spot where Rosa Dartle had 
been standing at her elbow, and in that moment I said, 
by the motion of my lips, to Rosa, ‘‘ Dead!” 

That Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to look 
behind her, and read, plainly written, what she was not 
yet prepared to know, I met her look quickly; but I had 
seen Rosa Dartle throw her hands up in the air with 
vehemence of despair and horror, and then clasp them on 
her face. 

The handsome lady—so like, oh, so like!—regarded me 
with a fixed look, and put her hand to her forehead. I 
besought her to be calm, and prepare herself to bear what 
I had to tell; but I should rather have entreated her to 
weep. for she sat like a stone figure. 

‘* When I was last here,” I faltered, ‘' Miss Dartle told 
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me he was sailing here and there. The night before 1 
was a dreadful one at sea. If he were at sea that r 
and near a dangerous coast; as it is said he was; an 
the vessel that was seen should really be the 4 
which x 
“ Rosa!” said Mrs. Steerforth, ‘‘ come to me” i 
She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness. ss He 
eyes gleamed like fire as she confronted his mother, a UI 
broke into a frightful Jaugh. es) 
‘‘ Now,” she said, ‘‘ is your pride appeased, you © 
woman? Now has he made atonement to you with hi h 
life! Do you hear?—His life!’’ 
Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in her chair, 
making no sound but a moan, cast her eyes upon her w 
a wide stare. 
“ Ay!” cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately on i 
breast, ‘‘ look at me! Moan, and groan, and look at 
Look here!” striking the scar, “at your dead ch 
handiwork !”’ E 
The moan the mother uttered, from time to ume weni 
to my heart. Always the same. Always inate 
stifled. Always accompanied with an incapable motio; 
the head, but with no change of face. Always proceedit 
from a rigid mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw v 
locked and the face frozen up in pain. E| 
‘Do you remember when he did this?” she proceedeé 
‘Do you remember when, in his inheritance of 
nature, and in your pampering of his’ pride and pa | 
he did this, and disfigured me for life? Look. at m 7 
marked until I die with his high displeasure; and m 
and groan for what you made him!”’ 
‘‘ Miss Dartle,” I entreated her. ‘‘ For Heaven 
sake rs 
‘‘T will speak!’’ she said, turning on me with ` 
lightning eyes. ‘‘ Be silent, you! Look at me, I sa 
proud mother of a proud, false son! Moan for your nurtu 
of him, moan for your corruption of him, moan for 3} 
loss of him, moan for mine!’’ 
She clenched her hand, and trembled through her s] pa 2 
worn figure, as if her passion were killing her by inc. 
“You, resent his self-will!’’ she exclaimed. “ 
injured by his haughty temper! You, who opposed 
both, when your hair was gray, the qualities which m 
both when you gave him birth! You, who from his crad di 
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reared him to be what he was, and stunted what he should 
have been! Are you rewarded, now, for your years of 
trouble? ”’ 

““Oh, Miss Dartle, shame! Oh, cruel!” 

“‘I tell you,” she returned, “ I will speak to her. No 
poper on earth should stop me, while I was standing 

ere! Have I been silent all these years, and shall I not 
speak now? I loved him better than you ever loved him!” 
turning on her fiercely. ‘‘ I could have loved him, and 


_asked no return. If I had been his wife, I could have been 


~ 


the slave of his caprices for a word of love a year. J 
should have been. Who knows it better than I? You were 
exacting, proud, punctilious, selfish. My love would have 
been devoted—would have trod your paltry whimpering 
under foot!” 

With flashing eyes, she stamped upon the ground as if 


she actually did it. 


“Look here!” she said, striking the scar again, with a 
relentless hand. ‘‘ When he grew into the better under- 
standing of what he had done, he saw it, and repented 
of it! I could sing to him, and talk to him, and show 
the ardour that I felt in all he did, and attain with labour 
to such knowledge as most interested him; and I attracted 
him. When he was freshest and truest, he loved me. Yes, 
he did! Many a time, when you were put off with a slight 
word, he has taken Me to his heart!’’ 

She said it with a taunting pride in the midst of her 
frenzy—for it was little less—yet with an eager remem- 
brance of it, in which the smouldering embers of a gentler 
feeling kindled for the moment. . 

“ I descended—as I might have known I should, but 
that he fascinated me with his boyish courtship—into a 
doll, a trifle for the occupation of an idle hour, to be 

, and taken up, and trifled with, as the inconstant 
humour took him. When he grew weary, I grew weary. 
As his fancy died out, I would no more have tried to 
strengthen any power I had, than I would have married 
him on his being forced to take me for his wife. We 
fell away from one another without a word. Perhaps you 
saw it, and were not sorry. Since then, I have been a 
mere disfigured piece of furniture between you both; 
hav no eyes; no ears, no feelings, no remembrances. 
Moan? Moan for what you made him; not for your love. 
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I tell you that the time was, when I loved him better 
than you ever did!” | 13) a 
She stood with her bright, angry eyes confronting ti 
wide stare, and the set face; and softened no more, wht 
the moaning was repeated, than if the face had been a 
picture. > A EAS 
‘ Miss Dartle,” said I, ‘‘ if you can be so obdurate a 
not to feel for this afflicted mothe 4 $e 
“ Who feels for me?” she sharply retorted. ““ She ha 
sown this. Let her moan for the harvest that she reap: 
to-day !’’ 
‘And if his faults——’’ I began. 
“ Faults!’’ she cried, bursting into passionate 
“ Who dares malign him? He had a soul worth mi 
of the friends to whom he stooped!”’ — 
‘* No one can have loved him better, no one can hold 
him in dearer remembrance, than I,” I replied. ‘‘ I mean 
to say, if you have no compassion for his mother; or 
his faults—you have been bitter on them ie CENE 
“ It’s false,” she cried, tearing her black hair; ‘‘ I loved 
him !’’ . . a 
‘‘__cannot,’’ I went on, ‘“‘ be banished from your remem 
brance, in such an hour; look at that figure, even as on 
you have never seen before, and render it some help pa 
All this time, the figure was unchanged, and fool 
unchangeable. Motionless, rigid, staring; moaning in tł 
same dumb way from time to time, with the same helples 
motion of the head; but giving no other sign of life. Mis 
Dartle suddenly kneeled down before it, and began ty 
loosen the dress. $ 
“ A curse upon you!” she said, looking round at me 
with a mingled expression of rage and grief. “‘ It was U 
an evil hour that you ever came here! A curse upon you 
Go!”’ g 
After passing out of the room, I hurried back to rin 
the bell, the sooner to alarm the servants. She had thes 
taken the impassive figure in her arms, and, still upo 
her knees, was weeping over it, kissing it, calling to i 
rocking it to and fro upon her bosom like a child, am 
trying every tender means to rouse the dormant senses 
No longer afraid of leaving her, I noiselessly turned bac! 
again; and alarmed the house as I went out. M3 
Later in the day, I returned, and we laid him in b 
mother’s room. She was just the same, they told me 
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Miss Dartle never left her; doctors were in attendance, 
many things had been tried; but she lay like a statue, 
except for the low sound now and then. 

I went through the dreary house, and darkened the 
windows. The windows of the chamber where he lay, I 
darkened last. I lifted up the leaden hand, and held it to 
my heart; and all the world seemed death and silence, 


broken only by his mother’s moaning. 


CHAPTER LVII 
THE EMIGRANTS 


NE thing more, I had to do, before yielding myself 
QO: the shock of these emotions. It was- to conceal 
what had occurred from those who were going away; 
and to dismiss them on their voyage in happy ignorance. 
In this, no time was to be lost. | 
I took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and con- 
fided to him the task of standing between Mr. Peggotty 
and intelligence of the late catastrophe. He zealously 
undertook to do so, and to intercept any newspaper 
through which it might, without such precautions, reach 
him 


Tf it penetrates to him, sir,” said Mr. Micawber, strik- 
ing himself on the breast, ‘‘ it shall first pass through this 


sc fal 
. Micawber, I must observe, in his adaptation of 
himself to a new state of society, had acquired a bold 
buccaneering air, not absolutely lawless, but defensive 
and prompt. One might have supposed him a child of 
the wilderness, long accustomed to live out of the confines 
of civilisation, and about to return to his native wilds. 
He had provided himself, among other things, with a 
complete suit of oilskin, and a straw hat with a very low 
crown, pitched or caulked on the outside. In this rough 
clothing, with a common mariner's telescope under his 
arm, and a shrewd trick of casting up his eye at the sky 
as looking out for dirty weather, he was far more nautical, 
after his manner, than Mr. Peggotty. His whole family, 
if I may so express it, were cleared for action. I found 
Mrs. Micawber in the closest and most uncompromising 
of bonnets, made fast under the chin; and in a shawl 
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which tied her up (as I had been tied up, when my aunt 
first received me) like a bundle, and was secured inc 
at the waist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawber I found 
made snug for stormy weather, in the same manner; with 
nothing superfluous about her. Master Micawber was 
hardly visible in a Guernsey shirt, and the shaggiest i 
of slops I ever saw; and the children were done up, 
preserved meats, in impervious cases. Both Mr. Micawl 
and his eldest son wore their sleeves i turned bac 
at the wrists, as being ready to lend a hand in any direc: 
tion, and to ‘‘ tumble ùp,” or sing out, “ Yeo—Heave— 
Yeo!’’ on the shortest notice. ? 
Thus Traddles and I found them at nightfall, assembled 
on the wooden steps, at that time known as Hungerford 
Stairs, watching the departure of a boat with some o 
their property on board. I had told Traddles of the terribli 
event, and it had greatly shocked him; but there coul 
be no doubt of the kindness of keeping it a secret, ant 
he had come to help me in this last service. It was here 
that I took Mr. Micawber aside, and received his promise. 
The Micawber family were lodged in a little, dirty, 
tumble-down public-house, which in those days was clo 7 
to the stairs, and whose protruding wooden rooms over 
hung the river. The family, as emigrants, being objeci s 
of some interest in and about Hungerford, attracted s¢ 
many beholders, that we were glad to take refuge in heii 
room. It was one of the wooden chambers upstairs, with 
the tide flowing underneath. My aunt and Agnes wer 
there, busily making some little extra comforts, in thé 
way of dress, for the children. Peggotty was quietly 
assisting, with the old insensible work-box, yard meas re 
and bit of wax candle before her, that had now outlivec 
so much. r 
It was not easy to answer her inquiries; still less t 
whisper Mr. Peggotty, when Mr. Micawber brought hin 
in, that I had given the letter, and all was well. But 
did both, and made them happy. If I showed any trac 
s what I felt, my own sorrows were sufficient to accoun 
or it. - 
‘“ And when does the ship sail, Mr. Micawber?” asked 
my aunt. ee 
Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepare eithe 
my aunt or his wife, by degrees, and said, sooner hai 
he had expected yesterday. 
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' ily boat brought you word, I suppose?” said my 
aunt. 
“ It did, ma’am,’”’ he returned. 

“ Well?” said my aunt. “ And she sails——”’ 

“ Madam,” he replied, ‘‘ I am informed that we must 
positively be on board before seven to-morrow morning.’’ 

“ Heyday!’’ said my aunt, “ that’s soon. Is it a sea- 
going fact, Mr. Peggotty?” 

***Tis so, ma’am. She’ll drop down the river with that 
theer tide. If Mas’r Davy and my sister comes aboard 
at Gravesen’, arternoon o° next day, they’ll see the last 
on us.” 

“ And that we shall do,” said I, “ be sure!” 

“ Until then, and until we are at sea,” observed Mr. 
Micawber, with a glance of intelligence at me, ‘‘ Mr. Peg- 
gotty and myself will constantly keep a double lookout 

ether on our goods and chattels. Emma, my love,” 
said Mr. Micawber, clearing his throat in his magnificent 
way, “‘ my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles is so obliging as 
to solicit, in my ear, that he should have the privilege of 
ordering the ingredients necessary to the composition of a 
moderate portion of that Beverage which is peculiarly 
associated in our minds with the Roast Beef of old 
England. I allude to—in short, Punch. Under ordinary 
circumstances, I should scruple to entreat the indulgence 
of Miss Trotwood and Miss Wickfield, but——”’ 

“ I can only say for myself,’’ said my aunt, ‘‘ that I will 
drink all happiness and success to you, Mr. Micawber, 
with the utmost pleasure.’’ 

“ And I too!” said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawber immediately descended to the bar, where 
he appeared to be quite at home; and in due time returned 
with a steaming jug. I could not but observe that he had 
been peeling the lemons with his own clasp-knife, which, 
as became the knife of a practical settler, was about a 
foot long; and which he wiped, not wholly without osten- 
tation, on the sleeve of his coat. Mrs. Micawber and the 
two elder members of the family I now found to be pro- 
vided with similar formidable instruments, while every 
child had its own wooden spoon attached to its body by 
a strong line. In a similar anticipation of life afloat, and 
in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, instead of helping Mrs. 
Micawber and his eldest son and daughter to punch, in 
wine-glasses, which he might easily have done, for there 
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was a shéelf-full in the room, served it out to them in a 
series of villainous little tin pots; and I never saw him 
enjoy anything so much as drinking out of his own parti- 
cular pint pot, and putting it in his pocket at the close 
of the evening. ae 

‘“ The luxuries of the old country,” said Mr. Micawber, 
with an intense satisfaction in their renouncement, “Owe 
abandon. The denizens of the forest cannot, of course, 
expect to participate in the refinements of the land of the 
Free.” q 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber v 
wanted downstairs. 

“ I have a presentiment,’’ said Mrs. Micawber, setting 
down her tin pot, ‘‘ that-it is a member of my family!"" 

“ If so, my dear,” observed Mr. Micawber, with hi 
usual suddenness of warmth on that subject, “ as th 
member of your family—whoever he, she, or it, may be~ 
has kept us waiting for a considerable period, perhaps the 
member may now wait my convenience.” 

“Micawber,” said his wife, in a low tone, “‘ at such % 
time as this te 

‘* Tt is not meet,’ ’’ said Mr. Micawber, rising, ‘‘ ‘ thal 
every nice offence should bear its comment!’ Emma, | 

stand reproved.”’ q 

‘« The loss, Micawber,’’ observed his wife, “‘ has been my} 
family’s, not yours. If my family are at length sensibl 
of the deprivation to which their own conduct has, in thi 

past, exposed them, and now desire to extend the hand o 
fellowship, let it not be repulsed.”’ 

“ My dear,” he returned, ‘‘ so be itl”? 

+ If not for their sakes, for mine, Micawber, 
wife. 

“Emma,” he returned, ‘‘ that view of the question is 
at such a moment, irresistible. I cannot, even now, dis 
tinctly :pledge myself to fall upon your family’s neck; bt 
the member of your family, who is now in attendanet 
shall have no genial warmth frozen by me.” =T 

Mr. Micawber withdrew, and was absent some litt 
time; in the course of which Mrs. Micawber was not wholl 
free from an apprehension that words might have arise 
between him and the Member. At length the same bo 
reappeared, and presented me with a note written in pencl 
and headed. in a legal manner, ‘“‘ Heep v. Micawber. 
From this document, I learned that Mr. Micawber, bein 
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again arrested, was in a final paroxysm of despair; and 
that he begged me to send him his knife and pint pot, 
by bearer, as pers Fag a prove serviceable during the 
brief remainder of his existence, in jail. He also requested, 
as a last act of friendship, that I would see his family to 
the Dhara Workhouse, and forget that such a Being ever 
lived. 

Of course, I answered this note by going down with the 
boy to pay the money, where I found Mr. Micawber sitting 
in a corner, looking darkly at the Sheriff’s Officer who 
had effected the capture. his release, he embraced me 
with the utmost fervour; and made an entry of the trans- 
action in his oc Seg being very particular, I recol- 
lect, about a halfpenny I inadvertently omitted from my 
statement of the total. 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely reminder to 
him of another transaction. On our return to the room 
upstairs (where he accounted for his absence by saying 
that it had been occasioned by circumstances over which 
he had no control), he took out of it a large sheet of paper, 
folded small, and quite covered with long sums carefully 
worked. From the glimpse I had of them, I should say 
that I never saw such sums out of a school ciphering-book. 
These, it seemed, were calculations of compound interest 
on what he called ‘‘ the principal amount of forty-one, ten, 
eleven and a half,’’ for various periods. After a careful 
consideration of these, and an elaborate estimate of his 
resoburces, he had come to the conclusion to select that 
sum which represented the amount with compound interest 
to two years, fifteen calendar months, and fourteen days, 
from that date. For this he had drawn a note of hand 
with great neatness, which he handed over to Traddles on 
the spot, a discharge of his debt in full (as between man 
and man), with many acknowledgments. 

“I have still a presentiment,”’ said Mrs. Micawber, 
pensively shaking her head, “ that my family will appear 
on board, before we finally depart.’’ 

Mr. Micawber evidently had his presentiment on the 
subject too, but he put it in his tin pot and swallowed it. 

‘ If you have any opportunity of sending letters home, 
on your passage, Mrs. Micawber,” said my aunt, “ you 
must let us hear from you, you know.” 

“ My dear Miss Trotwood,” she replied, ‘‘ I shall only 
be too happy to think that anyone expects to hear from 
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us. I shall not fail to correspond. Mr. rfield, I trust 
as an old and familiar friend, will not object to receiv 
occasional intelligence, himself, from one who knew hin 
when the twins were yet unconscious?” y 

I said that I should hope to hear, whenever she had a1 
opportunity of writing. . 
PE Bie Heaven, there will be many such opportuni 
ties,” said Mr. Micawber. ‘‘ The ocean, in these times, 
a perfect fleet of ships; and we can hardly fail to encounte 
many, in running over. It is merely crossing,” said Mi 
Micawber, trifling with his eye-glass, ‘‘ merely crossin; 
The distance is quite imaginary.” 

I think, now, how odd it was, but how wonderfully lik 
Mr. Micawber, that, when he went from London to Cantet 
bury, he should have talked as if he were going to th 
farthest limits of the earth; and, when he went fro 
England to Australia, as if he were going for a little tr 
across the Channel. í 

“ On the voyage, I shall endeavour,” said Mr. Micawbet 
“ occasionally to spin them a yarn; and the melody of m 
son Wilkins will, I trust, be acceptable at the gaite -fire 
When Mrs. Micawber has her sea-legs on—an expressio 
in which I hope there is no conventional impropriety: 
she will give them, I daresay, ‘ Little Tafflin.” Porpoise 
and dolphins, I believe, will be frequently observed athwai 
our Bows; and, either on the Starboard or the Larboar 
Quarter, objects of interest will be continually descried 
In short,” said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel au 
‘‘ the probability is, all will be found so exciting, alow an 
aloft, that when the lookout, stationed in the main-tof 
cries Land-ho! we shall be very considerably astonished! 

With that he flourished off the contents of his litt 
tin pot, as if he had made the voyage, and had passed 
first-class examination before the highest naval authoritie 

“ What J chiefly hope, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” sai 
Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ is, that'in some branches of our fami 
we may live again in the old country. Do not frowl 
Micawber! I do not now refer to my own family, but” 
our children’s children. However vigorous the sapling, 
said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, “‘ I cannot forg 
the parent tree; and when our race attains to eminen 
and fortune, I own I should wish that fortune to flow im 
the coffers of Britannia.’’ x 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, “ Britannia must tab 
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her chance. I am bound to say that she has never done 
much for me, and that I have no particular wish upon the 


subject.” 


“ Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ there, you are 
wrong. You are going out, Micawber, to this distant clime, 
to strengthen, not to weaken, the connection between your- 
self and Albion.’’ 

“ The connection in question, my love,’’ rejoined Mr. 
Micawber, ‘‘ has not laid me, I repeat, under that load of 
aren obligation, that I am at all sensitive as to the 

mation of another connection.’’ 

““ Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ there, I again 
say, you are wrong. You do not know your power, 
Micawber. It is that which will strengthen, even in this 
step you are about to take, the connection between 


yourself and Albion.”’ 


Mr. Micawber sat in his elbow-chair, with his eyebrows 
raised; half receiving and half repudiating Mrs. Micawber’s 
views as they were stated, but very sensible of their fore- 


€; 

“My dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ I 
wish Mr. Micawber to feel his position. It appears to me 
highly important that Mr. Micawber should, from the hour 
of his embarkation, feel his position. Your old knowledge 
of me, my dear Copperfield, will have told you that 
I have not the sanguine disposition of Mr. Micawber. My 
disposition is, if I may say so, eminently practical. I know 
that this is a long voyage. I know that it will involve 
many privations and inconveniences. I cannot shut my 
eyes to those facts. But I also know what Mr. Micawber 
is. I know the latent power of Mr. Micawber. And there- 
fore I consider it vitally important that Mr. Micawber 
should feel his position.’’ 

“ My love,” he observed, ‘‘ perhaps you will allow me 
to remark that it is barely possible that I do feel my 

ition at the present moment.”’ 

“ I think not, Micawber,” she rejoined. ‘‘ Not fully. 
My dear Mr. Copperfield, Mr. Micawber’s is not a common 
case. Mr. Micawber is going to a distant country, expressly 
in order that he may be fully understood and appreciated 
for the first time. I wish Mr. Micawber to take his stand 
upon that vessel’s prow, and firmly say, ‘ This country I 
am come to conquer. Have you honours? Have you 
riches? Have you posts of profitable pecuniary emolu- 
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ment? Let them be brought forward. They are mine!’.”’ 
Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think there 
was a good deal in this idea. i 
“I wish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself understood, 
said Mrs. Micawber, in her ar, entative tone, ‘‘ to 
the Cæsar of his own fortunes. t, my dear Mr. Copper- 
field, appears to me to be his true position. From the 
moment of this voyage, I wish Mr. Micawber to stanc 
upon that vesse)’s prow and say, ‘ Enough of delay 
enough of disappointment; enough of limited means. Tha 
was in. the old country: This is the new. Produce your 
reparation. Bring it forward!’ ” 4 
Mr. Micawber folded his arms, in a resolute manner, as 
if he were then stationed on the figurehead. 
‘* And doing that,” said Mrs. Micawber, “‘—feeling hi 
position—am I not right in saying that Mr. Micawber wil 
strengthen, and not weaken, his connection with Britain 
An important public character arising in that hemisphere; 
shall I be told that its influence will not be felt at home: 
Can I be so weak as to imagine that Mr. Micawber, wield 
ing the rod of talent and of power in Australia, will bg 
nothing in England? I am but a woman; but I shoul 
be unworthy of myself, and of my papa, if I were guilty 
of such absurd weakness.”’ s 3 
Mrs. Micawber’s conviction that her arguments weré 
unanswerable gave a moral elevation to her tone which ] 
think I had never heard in it before. a 
‘* And therefore it is,” said Mrs. Micawber, ‘‘ that I thé 
more wish that, at a future period, we may live again om 
the parent soil. Mr. Micawber may be—I cannot disguisé 
from myself that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be 
—a page of History; and he ought then to be represented 
in the country which gave him birth, and did not give hin 
employment!’ i i 
“ My love,” observed Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ it is impossiblt 
for me not to be touched by your affection. I am alway: 
willing to defer to your good sense. What will be—wil 
be. Heaven forbid that I should grudge my native coun T 
any portion of the wealth that may be accumulated by oü 


a! 
. 


descendants! That’s well,” said my aunt, noddin 
towards Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ and I drink my love to you all 
and every blessing and success attend you!” $ 

Mr. Peggotty put down the two children he had beëi 
nursing, one on each knee, to join Mr. and Mrs. Micawbe 
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in drinking to all of us in return; and when he and the 
Micawbers cordially shook hands as comrades, and his 
brown face brightened with a smile, I felt that he would 
make his way, establish a good name, and be beloved, go 
where he would. | 

Even the children were instructed, each to dip a wooden 

n into Mr. Micawber’s pot, and pledge us in its con- 
tents. When this was done, my aunt and Agnes rose, and 
— from the emigrants. It was a sorrowful farewell. 

ey were all crying; the children hung about Agnes to 
the last; and we left poor Mrs. Micawber in a very dis- 
tressed condition, sobbing and weeping by a dim candle, 
that must have made the room Dok. from the river, like 
a miserable lighthouse. 

I went down again next morning to see that they were 
away. ‘lhey had departed, in a boat, as early as five 
o'clock. It was a wonderful instance to me of the gap 
such partings make, that although my association of them 
with the tumble-down public-house and the wooden stairs 
dated only from last night, both seemed dreary and 
deserted, now that they were gone. 

In the afternoon of the next day, my old nurse and I 
went down to Gravesend. We found the ship in the river, 
surrounded by a crowd of boats; a favourable wind blow- 
ing; the signal for sailing at her mast head. I hired a boat 
directly, and we put off to her; and getting through the 
little vortex of confusion of which she was the centre, 
went on board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. He told me 
that Mr. Micawber had just now been arrested again (and 
for the last time) at the suit of Heep, and that, in com- 
pliance with a request I had made to him, he had paid 
the money: which I repaid him. He then took us down 
between decks; and there, any lingering fears I had of 
his having heard any rumours of what had happened, 
were dispelled by Mr. Micawber’s coming out of the gloom, 
taking his arm with an air of friendship and protection, 
and telling me that they had scarcely been asunder for a 
moment, since the night before last. 

It was such a strange scene to me, and so confined and 
dark, that, at first, I could make out hardly anything; but, 
by degrees, it cleared, as my eyes became more accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and I seemed to stand in a picture by 
Ostape. Among the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts 
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despairing of a resting-place, and wandering disconsolately. 
From babies who had but a week or two_of life behinc 
them, to crooked old men and women who seemed to hav 
but a week or two of life before them; and from ploughmen 
bodily carrying out soil of England on their boots, t 
smiths taking away samples of its soot and smoke upor 
their skins; every age and occupation appeared to be 
crammed into the narrow compass of the ’tween decks. | 

As my eye glanced round this place, I thought I saw 
sitting, by an open port, with one of the Micawber childrer 
near her, a figure like Emily’s; it first attracted my atten 
tion by another figure parting from it with a kiss; and as 
it glided calmly away through the disorder, reminding mé 
of—Agnes! But in the rapid motion and confusion, and 
in the unsettlement of my own thoughts, I lost it again 
and only knew that the time was come when all visitors 
were being warned to leave the ship; that my nurse was 
crying on a chest beside me; and that Mrs. Gummidge] 
assisted by some younger stooping woman in black, was 
busily arranging Mr. Peggotty’s goods. 3 

‘“ Is there any last wured, Mas’r Davy?” said he. 
there any one forgotten thing afore we parts?’’ 

‘“ One. thing!” said I. ‘‘ Martha!’’ 

He touched the younger woman I have mentioned on 
the shoulder, and Martha stood before me. g 

‘‘ Heaven bless you, you good man!” cried I. ‘ You 
take her with you!” 

She answered for him, with a burst of tears. I co 
speak no more, at that time, but I wrung his hand; and 
if ever I have loved and honoured any man, I loved and 
honoured that man in my soul. | 

The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The greates 
trial that I had remained. I told him what the noble spiri 
that was gone had given me in charge to say at parting 
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It moved him deeply. But when he charged me, in return, 
with many messages of affection and regret for those deaf 
ears, he moved me more. 

The time was come. I embraced him, took my weeping 
nurse upon my arm, and hurried away. On deck, I took 
leave of poor . Micawber. She was looking distractedly 
about for her family, even then; and her last words to me 
were, that she never would desert Mr. Micawber. 

We went over the side into our boat, and lay at a little 
distance to see the ship wafted on her course. It was then 
calm, radiant sunset. She lay between us, and the red 
light; and every taper line and spar was visible against 
the glow. A sight at once so beautiful, so mournful, and 
so hopeful, as the glorious ship, lying still on the flushed 
water, with all the life on board her crowded at the bul- 
warks, and there clustering, for a moment, bare-headed 
- and silent, I never saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the wind, 
and the ship began to move, there broke from all the boats 
three resounding cheers, which those on board took up, 
and echoed back, and which were echoed and re-echoed. 
+, My heart burst out when I heard the sound, and beheld 
the waving of the hats and handkerchiefs—and then I saw 
her! 

Then I saw her, at her uncle’s side, and trembling on 
his shoulder. He pointed to us with an eager hand; and 
she saw us, and waved her last good-bye to me. Ay, 
Emily, beautiful and drooping, cling to him with the utmost 
, trust of thy bruised heart; for he has clung to thee, with 
all the might of his great love! 

Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing high upon 
the deck apart together, she clinging to him and he hold- 
ing her, they solemnly passed away. The night had fallen 
on the Kentish hills when we were rowed ashore—and 
fallen darkly upon me. 
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CHAPTER LVIII . 
ABSENCE + 

T was a long and gloomy night that gathered on m 
[sauteed by the ghosts of many hopes, of many 

remembrances, many errors, many unavailing sorroy 
and regrets. ex 

I went away from England; not knowing, even the: 
how great the shock was that I had to bear. I left all w 
were dear to me, and went away; and believed that 
had borne it, and it was past. As a man upon a field 
battle will receive a mortal hurt, and scarcely know th 
he is struck, so I, when I was left alone with my undi 
ciplined heart, had no conception of the wound with whit 
it had to strive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not quickly, but little | 
little, and grain by grain. The desolate feeling with whi 
I went abroad, deepened and widened hourly. At first 
was a heavy sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I cot 
distinguish little else. By imperceptible degrees, it becar 
a hopeless consciousness of all that I had lost—love, frien 
ship, interest; of all that had been shattered—my fi 
trust, my first affection, the whole airy castle of my lif 
of all that remained—a ruined blank and waste, lying wi 
around me, unbroken, to the dark horizon. F 

Jf my grief were selfish, I did not know it to be s 
mourned for my child-wife, taken from her blooming worl 
so young. I mourned for him who might have won t 
love and admiration of thousands, as he had won mii 
long ago. I mourned for the broken heart that had four 
rest in the stormy sea; and for the wandering remnai 
of the simple home, where I had heard the night-wif 
blowing, when I was a child. f 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, I h 
at length no hope of ever issuing again. I roamed fro 
place to place, carrying my burden with me everywhe: e. | 
felt its whole weight now; and I drooped beneath it, at 
I said in my heart that it could never be lightened. 

When this despondency was at its worst, I believed th 
I should die. Sometimes I thought that I would like to ¢ 
at home; and actually turned back on my road, that 
might get there soon. At other times, I passed on farth 
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away, from city to city, seeking I know not what, and 
ian to oa fot. not what behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the 
weary phases of distress of mind through which I passed. 
There are some dreams that can only be imperfectly and 
vaguely described; and when I oblige myself to look back 
on this time of my life, I seem to be recalling such a 
dream. I see myself passing on among the novelties of 
foreign towns, palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, 
castles, tombs, fantastic streets—the old abiding places of 
History and Fancy—as a dreamer might; bearing my pain- 

ful load through all, and hardly conscious of the objects 
as they fade before me. Listlessness to everything, but 
: ing sorrow, was the night that fell on my undis- 

ciplined heart. Let me look up from it—as at last I did, 
thank Heaven !—and from its long, sad, wretched dream, 
- to dawn. 

For many months I travelled with this ever-darkening 
cloud upon my mind. Some blind reasons that I had for 
not returning home—reasons then struggling within me, 
vainly, for more distinct expression—kept me on my 
clgriznage. Sometimes I had proceeded restlessly from 

to place, stopping nowhere; sometimes I had lingered 
in one spot. I had had no purpose, no sustaining soul 
within me, anywhere. 

I was in Switzerland. I had come out of Italy, over one 
of the great passes of the Alps, and had since wandered 
with a guide among the by-ways of the mountains. If 
. those awful solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did not 
know it. I had found sublimity and wonder in the dread 
heights and precipices, in the roaring torrents, and the 
wastes of ice and snow; but as yet, they had taught me 
nothing else. 

I came, one evening before sunset, down into a valley, 
where I was to rest. In the course of my descent to it, 
by the winding track along the mountain-side, from which 
I saw it shining far below, I think some long-unwonted 
sense of beauty and tranquillity, some softening influence 
awakened by its peace, moved faintly in my breast. I 
remember pausing once, with a kind of sorrow that was 
not at all oppressive, not quite despairing. I remember 
almost hoping that some better change was possible within 
me 


I came into the valley, as the evening sun was shining 
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too small for toys. So did even the clust age 
the valley, with its wooden bridge across the stream, whe 
the stream tumbled over broken rocks, and roared awé 
among the trees. In the quiet air, there was a sound” 
distant singing—shepherd voices; but, as one bright ev 
ing cloud floated midway along the mountain’s side, 
could aJmost have believed it came from there; and v 
not earthly music. All at once, in this serenity, gr 
Nature spoke to me; and soothed me to lay down ñ 
weary head upon the grass, and weep as I had not w 
yet, since Dora died ! . E 

I had found a packet of letters awaiting me but af 
minutes before, and had strolled out of the village to re 
them while my supper was making ready. Other pack 
had missed me, and I had received none for a long tii 
Beyond a line. or two, to say that I was well, and I 
arrived at such a place, I had not had fortitude or c 
stancy to write a letter since I left home. 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read t 
writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and useful, was prospering as she h 
hoped. That was all she told me of herself. The ñ 
referred to me. q 

She gave me no advice; she urged no duty on me; § 
only told me, in her own fervent manner, what her tt 
in me was. She knew (she said) how such a nature) 
mine would turn affliction to good. She knew how t 
and emotion would exalt and strengthen it. She was si 
that in my every purpose I should gain a firmer and 
higher tendency, through the grief I had’ undergone. S} 
who so glorified in my fame, and so looked forward to 
augmentation, well knew that I would labour on. $ 
knew that in me sorrow could not be weakness, but mi 
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‘be strength. As the endurance of my childish days had 
done its part to make me what I was, so greater calamities 
would nerve me on, to be yet better than I was; and so, 
as they had taught me, would I teach others. She com- 
mended me to God, who had taken my innocent darling 
to His rest; and in her sisterly affection cherished me 
always, and was always at my side go where I would; 
proud of what I had done, but infinitely prouder yet of 
what I was reserved to do. ` 

I put the letter in my breast, and thought what had I 
been an hour ago! When I heard the voices die away, 
and saw the quiet evening cloud grow dim, and all the 
colours in the valley fade, and the golden snow upon the 
mountain-tops become a remote part of the pale night sky, 
yet felt that the night was passing from my mind, and 
all its shadows clearing, there was no name for the love I 
g her, dearer to me, henceforward, than ever until 

en. 

I read her letter many times. I wrote to her before I 
slept. I told her that I had been in sore need of her help; 
that without her I was not, and I never had been, what 
she thought me; but, that she inspired me to be that, and 

I would try. 
` I did try. In three months more, a year would have 
passed since the beginning of my sorrow. I determined 
to make no resolutions until the expiration of those three 
months, but to try. I lived in that valley, and its neigh- 
bourhood, all the time. 

The three months gone, I resolved to remain away from 
home for some time longer; to settle myself for the present 
in Switzerland, which was growing dear to me in the 
remembrance of that evening; to resume my pen; to 
work. 

I resorted humbly whither Agnes had commended me: I 
sought out Nature, never sought in vain; and I admitted 
to my breast the human interest I had lately shrunk from. 
It was not long before I had almost as many friends in 
the valley as in Yarmouth, and when I left it, before the 
winter set in, for Geneva, and came back in the spring, 
their cordial greetings had a homely sound to me, although 
they were not conveyed in English words. 

I worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote a 


Story, with a purpose growing, not remotely, out of my 
experience, and s sent it to Traddles, and he arranged for 
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its publication very advantageously for me; and the tic 
ings of my growing reputation began to reach me frol 
travellers whom I encountered by chance. After som 
rest and change, I fell to work, in my old ardent wa 
on a new fancy, which took strong possession of me. A 
I advanced in the execution of this task, I felt it mo 
and more, and roused my utmost energies to do it w 

This was my third work of fiction. It was not half writt 

when, in an interval of rest. I thought of returning hom 

For a long time, though studying and working patienti 
I had accustomed myself to robust exercise. My healtl 
severely impaired when I left England, was quite restore¢ 
I had seen much. I had been in many countries, and 
hope I had improved my store of knowledge. 

I have now recalled all that I think it needful to reca 
here, of this term of absence—with one reservation. — 
have made it, thus far, with no purpose of suppressil 
any of my thoughts; for, as I have elsewhere said, th 
narrative is my written memory. I have desired to kee 
the most secret current of my mind apart, and to t 
last. I enter on it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of 1 
own heart, as to know when I began to thi that 
might have set its earliest and brightest hopes on Agneé 
I cannot say at what stage of my grief it first becam 
associated with the reflection that, in my wayward boj 
hood, I had thrown away the treasure of her love. | 
believe I may have heard some whisper of .that distal 
thought, in the old unhappy loss or want of somethin 
never to be realised, of which I had been sensible. Bi 
the thought came into my mind as a new reproach a 
new regret, when I was left so sad and lonely in ti 
world. 

If, at that time, I had been much with her, I shoul 
in the weakness of my desolation, have betrayed this. ~ 
was what I remotely dreaded when I was first impellé 
to stay away from England. I could not have borne | 
lose the smallest portion of her sisterly affection; yet, 
that betrayal, I should have set a constraint between 
hitherto unknown. i 

I could not forget that the feeling with which she no 
regarded me had grown up in my own free choice al 
course. That if she had ever loved me with another lo 
—and I sometimes thought the time was when she mig 
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have done so—I had cast it away. It was nothing, now, 
that I had accustomed myself to think of her, when we 
were both mere children, as one who was far removed 
from my wild fancies. I had bestowed my passionate 
tenderness upon another object; and what I might have 
done, I had not done; and- what Agnes was to me, I and 
her own noble heart had made her. 

In the beginning of the change that gradually worked 
in me, when I tried to get a better understanding of myself 
and be a better man, I did glance, through some indefinite 
_ probation, to a period when I might possibly hope to 
_ cancel the mistaken past, and to be so blessed as to marry 
_her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy prospect faded, 

and departed from me. If she had ever loved me, then I 
should hold her the more sacred; remembering the con- 
_ fidences I had reposed in her, her knowledge of my errant 
heart, the sacrifice she must have made to be my friend 
and sister, and the victory she had won. If she had never 
loved me, could I believe that she would love me now? 

I had always felt my weakness, in comparison with her 
constancy and fortitude; and now I felt it more and more. 
"Whatever I might have been to her, or she to me, if I 
had been more worthy of her long ago, I was not now, 

` and she was not. The time was past. I had let it go by, 
and had deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, that they 
filled me with unhappiness and remorse, and yet that I 
had a sustaining sense that it was required of me, in right 
and honour, to keep away from myself, with shame, the 

t of turning to the dear girl in the withering of 
my ae from whom I had frivolously turned when they 
were bright and fresh—which consideration was at the 
Toot of every thought I had concerning her—is all equally 
true. I e no effort to conceal from myself, now, that 
I loved her, that I was devoted to her; but I brought the 
assurance home to myself, that it was now too late, and 
that our long-subsisting relation must be undisturbed. 

I had thought, much and often, of my Dora's shadowing 
out to me what might have a in those years that 
were destined not to try us; I had considered how the 
things that never happen are often as much realities to 
us, in their effects, as those that are accomplished. The 
very years she spoke of were realities now, for my correc- 

tion; and would have been, one day, a little later perhaps, 
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though we had parted in our earliest folly. I endeavour 
to convert what might have been between myself ar 
Agnes, into a means of making me more s -denyin 
more resolved, more conscious of myself, and my defec 
and errors. Thus, through the reflection that it mig 
have been, I arrived at the conviction that it could nev 
be. : 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, we 
the shifting quicksands of my mind, from the time of n 
departure to the time of my return home, three yea 
afterwards. Three years had elapsed since the sailing 
the emigrant ship; when, at that same hour of sunset, al 
in the same place, I stood on the deck of the pack 
vessel that brought me home, looking on the e wat 
where I had seen the image of that ship reflected. ' 

Three years. Long in the aggregate, though short 
they went by. And home was very dear to me, al 
Agnes too—but she was not mine—she was never to | 
mine. She might have been, but that was past! 


3 


CHAPTER LIX 
RETURN 


LANDED in London on a wintry autumn evening. 
[oss dark and raining, and I saw more fog and mud 

a minute than I had seen in a year. I walked fr 
the Custom House to the Monument before I fo 
coach; and although the very house-fronts, looking on t 
swollen gutters, were like old friends to me, I could T 
but admit that they were very dingy friends. 

I have often remarked—I suppose everybody has—tt 
one’s going away from a familiar place would seem 
be the signal for change in it. As I looked out of t 
coach-window, and observed that an old house on Fi 
Street Hill, which had stood untouched by paint 
carpenter, or bricklayer, for a century, had been p 1] 
down in my absence; and that a neighbouring street, 
time-honoured insalubrity and inconvenience, was bei 
drained and widened; I half expected to find St. Pat 
Cathedral looking older. i 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I w 
prepared. My aunt had long been re-established at Dov 
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and Traddles had begun to get into some little practice 
at the Bar, in the very first term after my departure. He 
had chambers in Gray’s Inn now; and had told me, in 
his last letters, that he was not without hopes of being 
soon united to the dearest girl in the world. 

They expected me home before Christmas; but had no 
idea of my returning so soon. l had purposely misled 
them, that I might have the pleasure of taking them by 

rise. And yet, I was perverse enough to feel a chill 
an sg georgia in receiving no welcome, and rattling, 
alone and silent, through the misty streets. 

The well-known shops, however, with their cheerful 
lights, did something for me; and when I alighted at the 
door of the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house I had recovered my 
spirits. It recalled, at first, that so-different time when I 
had put up at the Golden Cross, and reminded me of the 

‘changes that had come to pass since then; but that was 
natural. 

‘Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in the Inn?” 
=> the waiter, as I warmed myself by the coffee-room 

e. 

* “* Holborn Court, sir. Number two.” 

“ Mr. Traddles has a rising reputation among the 
- lawyers, I believe?” said I. 

“ Well, sir,” returned the waiter, ‘‘ probably he has, 

sir; but I am not aware of it myself.” 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for 
help to a waiter of more authority—a stout, potential old 
‘man, with a double chin, in black breeches and stockings, 

who came out of a place like a churchwarden’s pew, at 
the end of the coffee-room, where he kept company with a 
cash-box, a Directory, a Law-list, and other books and 


ý Mr. Traddles,” said the spare waiter. ‘‘ Number two 
in the Court.” 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned 
gravely to me. 

“I was inquiring,” said I, “ whether Mr. Traddles, at 
number two in the Court, has not a rising reputation 
among the lawyers?” 

“ Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich 
husky voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 

“ He’s a young man, sure?’’ said the portentous waiter, 


‘snugly inclosing the boxes; and at the two large co 
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fixing his eyes severely on me. ‘‘ How long has he bee 
in the Inn?” 7 

‘* Not above three years,” said I. 7 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his chang 
warden’s pew for forty years, could not pursue such 2 
insignificant subject. He asked me what I would have fi 
dinner. r E 

I felt I was in England again, and really was quite cz 
down on Traddles’s account. There seemed to be no ho 
for him. I meekly ordered a bit of fish and a steak, ai 
stood before the fire musing on his obscurity. | 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could ni 
help thinking that the garden in which he had gradual 
blown to be the flower he was, was an arduous place i 
rise in. It had such a prescriptive, stiff-necked, loni 
established, solemn, elderly air. I glanced about tl 
room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, no doub 
in exactly the same manner when the chief waiter wi 
a boy—if he ever was a boy, which appeared improbabl 
and at the shining tables, where I saw myself ref sct 
in unruffed depths of old mahogany; and at the lamp 
without a flaw in their trimming or cleaning; and at tl 
comfortable green curtains, with their pure brass rod 


fires, brightly burning; and at the rows of decanters, bur 
as if with the consciousness of pipes and expensive Ol 
port wine below; and both England, and the law, appearé 
to me to be very difficult indeed to be taken by storm. 
went up to my bedroom to change my wet clothes; al 
the vast extent of that old wainscotted apartment (whit 
was over the archway leading to the Inn, I remembel 
and the sedate immensity of the four-post bedstead, af 
the indomitable gravity of the chests of drawers, 4 
seemed to unite in sternly frowning on the fortunes © 
Traddles, or on any such daring youth. I came dow 
again to my dinner; and even the slow comfort of t 
meal, and the orderly silence of the place—which was bai 
of guests, the Long Vacation not yet being over—weé 
eloquent on the audacity of Traddles, and his small hop 
of a livelihood for twenty years to come. ] 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and 
quite dashed my hopes for my friend. The chief wait 
Fad had enough of me. He came near me no more; b 
devoted himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, 
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meet whom a pint of special port seemed to come out of 
the cellar of its own accord, for he gave no order. The 
second waiter informed me, in a whisper, that this old 
gentleman was a retired conveyancer living in the Square, 
and worth a mint of money, which it was expected he 
would leave to his laundress’s daughter; likewise that it 
was rumoured that he had a service of plate in a bureau, 
all tarnished with lying by, though more than one spoon 
and a fork had never yet been beheld in his chambers by 
mortal vision. By this time, I quite gave Traddles up for 
lost; and settled in my own mind that there was no hope 
for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, neverthe- 
less, I despatched my dinner, in a manner not at all 
calculated to raise me in the opinion of the chief waiter, 
and hurried out by the back way. Number two in the 


- Court was soon reached; and an inscription on the door- 


post informing me that Mr. Traddles occupied a set of 
chambers on the top storey, I ascended the staircase. A 
erazy old staircase I found it to be, feebly lighted on each 
landing by a club-headed little oil wick, dying away in a 
little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling upstairs, I fancied I heard | 


-a pleasant sound of laughter; and not the laughter of an 


attorney or barrister, or attorney’s clerk or barrister’s clerk, 
but of two or three merry girls. Happening, however, as 
I stopped to listen, to put my foot in a hole where the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn had left a plank 


. deficient, I fell down with some noise, and when I recovered 


my footing, all was silent. 

Groping my way more po s for the rest of the 
journey, my heart t high when I found the outer door, 
which had Mr. TRADDLES painted on it, open. I knocked. 
A considerable scuffling within ensued, but nothing else. 
I therefore knocked again. 

A small, sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, 
who was very much out of breath, but who looked at 
me as if he defied me to prove it legally, presented 
himself. 

“ Is Mr. Traddles within?” said I. 

“ Yes, sir, but he’s engaged.” 

I want to see him.” 

After a moment’s survey of me, the sharp-looking lad 
decided to let me in; and opening the door wider for that 
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purpose, admitted me, first, into a little closet of a hal] 
and next into a little sitting-room; where I came into th 
presence of my old friend (also out of breath), seated at; 
table, and bending over papers. ‘q 
‘‘Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up. “It 
Copperfield!’’ and rushed into my arms, where I hel 
him tight. ; 
‘* All well, my dear Traddles?” 
‘* All well, my dear, dear Copperfield, and nothing bu 
good news!” . 
We cried with pleasure, both of us. | 
‘“ My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair i 
his excitement, which was a most unnecessary operation 
‘“ my dearest Copperfield, my long-lost and most welcom 
friend, how glad I am to see you! How brown you are 
How glad I am! Upon my life and honour, I never w 
so rejoiced, my beloved Copperfield, never!’’ 
I was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I v 
quite unable to speak at first. 
‘My dear fellow!’ said Traddles. ‘‘ And grown s 
famous! My glorious Copperfield! Good gracious mé 
when did you come, where have you come from, wha 
have you been doing?” 
Never pausing for an answer to anything he sai 
Traddles, who had clapped me into an easy-chair by tł 
fire, all this time impetuously stirred the fire with on 
hand, and pulled at my neckerchief with the other, undd 
some wild delusion that it was a great-coat. Withou 
putting down the poker, he now hugged me again; ar 
I hugged him; and, both laughing, and both wiping ou 
eyes, we both sat down, and shook hands across the hearth 
‘ To think,’’ said Traddles, ‘‘ that you should have bee: 
so nearly coming home as you must have been, my dea 
old boy, and not at the ceremony !” i 
‘“ What ceremony, my dear Traddles?” i 
“ Good gracious me!’ cried Traddles, opening his eyg 
in his old way. ‘‘ Didn’t you get my last letter?” 
‘‘ Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.”’ 
“ Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, stickin 
his hair upright with both hands, and then putting hi 
hands on my knees, ‘‘ I am married!’’ | 
“ Married!’’ I cried joyfully. i 
“Lord bless me, yes!” said Traddles—‘‘ by 
Reverend Horace—to Sophy—down in Devonshire. Why 
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By dear boy, she’s behind the window-curtain! Look 
erel” 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at 
that same instant, laughing and blushing, from her place 
of concealment. And a more cheerful, amiable, honest, 
happy, bright-looking bride, I believe (as I could not help 
saying on the spot) the world never saw. I kissed her as 
an old acquaintance should, and wished them joy with all 
my might of heart. 

‘“ Dear me,” said Traddles, ‘‘ what a delightful reunion 
this is! You are so extremely brown, my dear Copper- 
field! God bless my soul, how happy I am!”’ 
fiend 60 am IL saai. | 
“ And Iam sure I am!” said the blushing and laughing 


: PRAY. 
‘We are all as happy as possible!’’ said Traddles. 
_“* Even the girls are happy. Dear me, I declare I forgot 
them !’’ 

“* Forgot?” said I. 

“ The girls,’’ said Traddles. ‘‘ Sophy’s sisters. They 
are staying with us. They have come to have a peep at 
„London. ‘The fact is, when—was it you that tumbled 
upstairs, Copperfield?’”’ 

“ It was,’’ said I, laughing. 

“ Well then, when you tumbled upstairs,’’ said Traddles, 
“ I was romping with the girls. In point of fact, we were 
Playing at Puss in the Corner. But as that wouldn’t do in 

estminster Hall, and as it wouldn’t look quite profes- 
_sional if they were seen by a client, they decamped. And 
they are now—listening. Slave no doubt,” said Traddles, 
glancing at the door of another room. 

“I am sorry,” said I, laughing afresh, ‘‘ to have 
occasioned such a dispersion.’’ 

“ Upon my word,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, 
“if you had seen them running away, and running back 
again, after you had knocked, to pick up the combs they 
had dropped out of their hair, and going on in the maddest 
manner, you wouldn’t have said so. My love, will you 
fetch the girls?’’ 

Sophy tripped away, and we heard her received in the 
adjoining room with a peal of laughter. 

‘ Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperfield?” said 
Traddles. ‘‘ It’s very agreeable to hear. It quite lights 
‘up these old rooms. To an unfortunate bachelor of a 
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fellow who has lived alone all his life, you know, i 
positively delicious. It’s charming. Poor things, th 
have had a great loss in Sophy—who, I do assure yO 
Copperfield, is, and ever was, the dearest girl !—and 
gratifies me beyond expression to find them in such go 
spirits. The society of girls is a very delightful thin 
Copperfield. It’s not professional, but it’s very delight ul 
Observing that he slightly faltered, and comprehendi 
that in the goodness of his heart he was fearful of giv: 
me some pain by what he had said, I expressed my cc 
currence with a heartiness that evidently relieved a 
pleased him greatly. 
‘* But then,” said Traddles, ‘‘ our domestic arrani 
ments are, to say the truth, quite unprofessional a 
gether, my dear Copperfield. Even Sophy’s being he 
is unprofessional. And we have no other place of abot 
We have put to sea in a cock-boat, but we are qu 
prepared to rough it. And Sophy’s an extrao din: 
manager! You’ll be surprised how those girls are stow 
away. I am sure I hardly know how it’s done.” 
‘Are many of the young ladies with you?” I inquir 
‘ The eldest. the Beauty is here,’’ said Traddles, i 
low confidential voice. ‘‘ Caroline. And Sarah’s here— 
one I mentioned to you as having something the mat 
with her spine, you know. Immensely better! And = 
two youngest that Sophy educated are with us. / 
Louisa’s here.” 
‘* Indeed!” cried I. é 
‘* Yes,” said Traddles. ‘‘ Now the whole set—I mi 
the chambers—is only three rooms; but Sophy arran 
for the girls in the most wonderful way, and they sl 
as comfortably as possible. Three in that room,” $ 
Traidles, pointing. ‘‘ Two in that.” 
I could not help glancing round in search of the acc@ 
modation remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. Tradd 
understood me. ; 
“ Well!” said Traddles, ‘‘ we are prepared to rough 
as I said just now; and we did improvise a bed last wé 
upon the floor here. But there’s a little room in the f 
—a very nice room, when you’re up there—which Sof 
papered herself, to surprise me; and that’s our room 
present, It’s a capital little gipsy sort of place. The 
quite a view from it.” i 
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| “ And you are happily married at last, my dear 
Traddles!” said I. ‘‘ How rejoiced I am!” 

> you, my dear Copperfield,’ said Traddles, as 
we shook hands once more. ‘‘ Yes, I am as happy as 
it’s possible to be. There’s your old friend, you see,” said 
Traddles, nodding triumphantly at the flower-pot and 
stand; ‘‘ and there’s the table with the marblé top! All 
the other furniture is Fpa and serviceable, you perceive. 
And as to plate, Lord bless you, we haven’t so much as 
a teaspoon.” ° 

ts to be earned?’’ said I cheerfully. 

““ Exactly so,” replied Traddles, ‘‘ all to be earned. Of 
course, we have something in the shape of teaspoons, 
because.we stir our tea. But they’re Britannia metal.”’ 

__ “The silver will be the brighter when it comes,” said 


- “The very thing we say!” cried Traddles. ‘‘ You see, 

my dear Copperfield,’’ falling again into the low confiden- 
tial tone, ‘‘ after I had delivered my argument in DoE 
dem JiPEs versus WiGzELL, which did me great service 
with the profession, I went down into Devonshire, and 
had some serious conversation in private with the 
Reverend Horace. I dwelt upon the fact that Sophy— 
-who I do assure you, Copperfield, is the dearest girl !—”’ 

“ I am certain she is” said I. 

“ She is, indeed!’’ rejoined Traddles. ‘‘ But I am 
afraid I am wandering from the subject. Did I mention 
the Reverend Horace?” 

“You said that you dwelt upon the fact fi 

“ True! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had been 
engaged for a long period, and that Sophy, with the per- 
mission of her parents, was more than content to take 
me—in short,” said Traddles, with his old frank smile, 
“on our present Britannia metal footing. Very well. I 

proposed to the Reverend Horace—who is a most 
excellent clergyman, Copperfield, and ought to be a 
Bishop; or at least ought to have enough to live upon, 
without pinching himself—that if I could turn the corner, 
say of two hundred and fifty pounds, in one year; and 
could see my way pretty clearly to that, or something 
better, next year; and could plainly furnish a little place 
like this, besides; then, and in that case, Sophy and I 
should be united. I took the liberty of representing that 
we had been patient for a good many years: and that the 
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circumstance of Sophy’s being extraordinarily useful 
home ought not to operate, with her affectionate parent 
against her establishment in life—don’t you see?” 
‘“ Certainly it ought not,’’ said I. La 
“I am glad you think so, Copperfield,’ rejoined Tra 
dles, ‘‘ because, without any imputation on the Revere 
Horace, I do think parents, and brothers, and so fort 
are sometimes rather selfish in such cases. Well! I al 
pointed out that my most earnest desire was, to be usef 
to the family; and that if I got on in the world, and an 
thing should happen to him—I refer to the Revere: 
Horace——’”’ 
“ I understand,” said I. 
‘‘__Or to Mrs. Crewler—it would be the utmost gra 
fication of my wishes, to be a parent to the girls. Ẹ 
replied in a most admirable manner, exceedingly flatteri 
to my feelings, and undertook to obtain the consent 
Mrs. Crewler to this arrangement. They had a dreadf 
time of it with her. It mounted from her legs into h 
chest, and then into her head id 4 
“ What mounted?” I asked. t 
“ Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious loo 
‘“ Her feelings generally. As I mentioned on a form 
occasion, she is a very superior woman, but has lost t 
use of her limbs. Whatever occurs to harass her, usual 
settles in her legs; but on this occasion it mounted | 
the chest, and then to the head, and, in short, pervad 
the whole system in a most alarming manner. Howevé 
they brought her through it by unremitting and affe 
tionate attention; and we were married yesterday 
weeks. You have no idea what a Monster I felt, Coppi 
field, when I saw the whole family crying and fainti 
away in every direction! Mrs. Crewler couldn’t see g 
before we left—couldn’t forgive me, then, for deprivi 
her of her child—but she is a good creature, and has do 
so since. I had a delightful letter from her, only tl 
morning.” 
“ And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “ you feel 
blest as you deserve to feel!” 
“Oh! That’s your partiality,” laughed Traddlé 
“ But, indeed, I am in a most enviable state. I wo 
hard, and read Law insatiably. I get up at five eve 
morning, and don’t mind it at all. I hide the girls in t 
day-time, and make merry with them in the evening. Å 
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I assure you I am quite sorry that they are going home 
on Tuesday, which is the day before the first day of 
Michaelmas Term. But here,” said Traddles, breaking off 
in his confidence, and speaking aloud, ‘‘ ave the girls! 
Mr. Copperfield, Miss Crewler—Miss Sarah—Miss Louisa— 
Margaret and Lucy!” 

They were a perfect nest of roses; they looked so whole- 
some and fresh. They were all pretty, and Miss Caroline 
was very handsome; but there was a loving, cheerful, fire- 
side quality in Sophy’s bright looks, which was better 
than that, and which assured me that my friend had 
chosen well. We all sat around the fire; while the sharp 
boy, who I now divined had lost his breath in putting the 
popem out, cleared them away again, and produced the 

-things. After that, he retired for the night, shutting 


_ the outer door upon us with a bang. Mrs. Traddles, with 


=. pleasure and composure beaming from her house- 
old eyes, having made the tea, then quietly made the 
toast as she sat in a corner by the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me while she was toasting. 


+“ Tom” had taken her down into Kent for a wedding 


trip, and there she had seen my aunt, too; and both my 


- aunt and Agnes were well, and they had all talked of 


nothing but me. ‘‘ Tom’’ had never had me out of his 
thoughts, she really believed, all the time I had been 
away. ‘‘Tom’”’ was the authority for everything. 
“ Tom” was evidently the idol of her life; never to be 


: shaken on his pedestal by any commotion; always to be 


believed in, and done homage to with the whole faith of 
her heart, come what might. 

The deference which both she and Traddles showed 
towards the Beauty, pleased me very much. I don’t know 
that I thought it very reasonable; but I thought it very 
delightful, and essentially a part of their character. If 
Traddles ever for an instant missed the teaspoons that 
were still to be won, I have no doubt it was when he 
handed the Beauty her tea. If his sweet-tempered wife 
could have got up any self-assertion against anyone, I am 
satisfied it could only have been because she was the 
Beauty's sister. A few slight indications of a rather petted 
and capricious manner, which I observed in the Beauty, 
were manifestly considered, by Traddles and his wife, as 
‘her birthright and natural endowment. If she had been 

2D 
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born a Queen Bee, and they labouring Bees, they coul 
not have been more satisfied of that. E 
But their self-forgetfulness charmed me. Their ae 
these girls, and their submission of themselves to all the 
whims, was the pleasantest little testimony to their ov 
worth I could have desired to see. If Traddles were at 
dressed as ‘‘ a darling,’’ once in the course of that evenin 
and besought to bring something here, or carry somethir 
there, or take something up, or put something down, 
find something, or fetch something; he was so addresse 
by one or other of his'sisters-in-law, at least twelve time 
in an hour. Neither could they do anything without Sophy 
Somebody’s hair fell down, and nobody but Sophy coul 
put it up. Somebody forgot how a particular tune wen 
and nobody but Sophy could hum that tune right. Somi 
body wanted to recall the name of a place in Devonshir 
and only Sophy knew it. Something was wanted to E 
written home, and Sophy alone could be trusted to writ 
before breakfast in the morning. Somebody broke dow 
in a piece of knitting, and no one but Sophy was able t 
put the defaulter in the right direction. They were enti 
mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Traddles waite 
on them. How many children Sophy could have take 
care of in her time, I can’t imagine; but she seemed to h 
famous for knowing every sort of song that ever was aq 
dressed to a child in the English tongue; and she san 
dozens to order with the clearest little voice in the worl 
one after another (every sister issuing directions for | 
different tune, and the Beauty generally striking in last 
so that I was quite fascinated. The best of all was tha 
in the midst of their exactions, all the sisters had a greg 
tenderness aid respect both for Sophy and Traddles. 
sure when I took my leave, and Traddles was coming ot 
to walk with me to the coffee-house, I thought I had nevi 
seen an obstinate head of hair, or any other head of hai 
rolling about in such a shower of kisses. 
Altogether it was a scene I could not help dwelling 
with pleasure, for a long time after I got back and ha 
wished Traddles good-night. If I had beheld a thousar 
roses blowing in a top set of chambers, in that witheré 
Gray’s Inn, they could not have brightened it half so muc 
The idea of those Devonshire girls, among the dry lay 
stationers and the attorneys’ offices; and of the tea a 
toast, and children’s songs, in that grim atmosphere » 
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ounce and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, ink-jars, 

rief and paper, law reports, writs, declarations, and 
bills of costs; seemed almost as pleasantly fanciful as if I 
had dreamed that the Sultan’s famous family had been 
admitted on the roll of attorneys, and had brought the 
talking bird, the singing tree, and the golden water into 
Gray’s Inn Hall. Somehow, I found that I had taken leave 
of Traddles for the night, and come back to the coffee- 
house, with a great change in my despondency about him. 
I began to think he would get on, in spite of all the many 
orders of chief waiters in England. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coffee-room fires to 
think about him at my leisure, I gradually fell from the 
consideration of his happiness to tracing prospects in the 
live-coals, and to thinking, as they broke and changed, 

_of the principal vicissitudes and separations that had 
marked my life. I had not seen a coal fire since I had left 
England three years ago: though many a wood fire had I 
watched, as it crumbled into hoary ashes, and mingled with 
the feathery heap upon the hearth, which not inaptly 
figured to me, in my despondency, my own dead hopes. 
I could think of the past now, gravely, but not bitterly; 
_and could contemplate the future in a brave spirit. Home, 
in its best sense, was for me no more. She in whom I 
might have inspired a dearer love, I had taught to be my 
sister. She would marry, and would have new claimants 
on her tenderness; and in doing it, would never know the 
love for her that had grown up in my heart. It was right 
' that I should pay the forfeit of my headlong passion. What 
I reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my heart to 
this, and could I resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the 
place in her home which she had calmly held in mine— 
when I found my eyes resting on a countenance that might 
have arisen out of the fire, in its association with my early 
remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I 
was indebted in the very first chapter of this history, sat 
reading a newspaper in the shadow of an opposite corner. 
He was tolerably stricken in years by this time; but, being 
a mild, meek, calm little man, had worn so easily, that I 
thought he looked at that moment just as he might have 
ee when he sat in our parlour, waiting for me to be 

rm. 


’ 
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Mr. Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago 
and I had never seen him since. He sat placidly perusi 
the newspaper, with his little head on one side, and 
glass of warm sherry negus at his elbow. He was so € 
tremely conciliatory in his manner that he seemed t 
apologise to the very newspaper for taking the liberty í 
reading it. a 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, ““ Ho 
do you do, Mr. Chillip?’’ E 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address fro 
a stranger, and replied, in his slow way, “ I thank you, sit 
you are very good. Thank you, sir. I hope you ar 
well.” | 

‘“ You don’t remember me?” said I. a 

‘“ Well, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly 
and shaking his head as he surveyed me, “‘ I have a kin 
of an impression that something in your countenance — 
familiar to me, sir; but I couldn’t lay my hand upon yot 
name, really.” 3 

‘ And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself,’” 
returned. S 

‘“ Did I indeed, sir?” said Mr. Chillip. ‘‘ Is it possib 
that I had the honour, sir, of officiating when ees 

ce, TRAI aa 

“ Dear me!” cried Mr. Chillip. ‘‘ But no doubt you a 
a good deal changed since then, sir?” q 

“ Probably,” said I. 

‘“ Well, sir,” observed Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ I hope you'll 
cuse me, if I am compelled to ask the favour of yo 
name?” : 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. F 
quite shook hands with me—which was a violent proceet 
ing for him, his usual course being to slide a tepid litt 
fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of his hip, and evin 
the greatest discomposure’when anybody grappled wit 
it. Even now, he put his hand in his coat pocket as soc 
as he could disengage it, and seemed relieved when he g 
it safe back. i 

“Dear me, sir!” said Mr. Chillip, surveying me wi 
his head on one side. ““ And it’s Mr. Copperfield, is i 
Well, sir, I think I should have known you, if I had taka 
the liberty of looking more closely at you. There’s a strom} 
resemblance between you and your poor father, sir 4 


P 
>" 
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“I never had the happiness of seeing my father,” I 
d 


ed. 
. “ Very true, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. 
“ And very much to be deplored it was, on all accounts! 
We are not ignorant, sir,’’ said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking 
his little head again, ‘‘ down in our part of the country, of 
your fame. There must be great excitement here, sir,” 
said Mr. ace 2 tapping himself on the forehead with his 
forefinger. “‘ You must find it a trying occupation, sir!” 
ps What is your part of the country now?” I asked, 
seating myself near him. 

“I am established within a few miles of Bury St. 
Edmunds, sir,” said Mr. Chillip. ‘‘ Mrs. Chillip coming 
into a little property in that neighbourhood, under her 
father’s will, I bought a ctice down there, in which 

ou will be glad to hear I am doing well. My daughter 
7 growing quite a tall lass now, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, 

giving his little head another little shake. ‘‘ Her mother 
et down two tucks in her frocks only last week. Such is 
Time, you see, sir!” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, 
when he made this reflection, I proposed to him to have 
it refilled, and I would keep him company with another. 
- “ Well, sir,” he returned in his slow way, ~ it’s more than 
I am accustomed to; but I can’t deny myself the pleasure 
of your conversation. It seems but yesterday that I had 
the honour of attending you in the measles. You came 
through them charmingly, sir!’’ 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the negus, 
which was soon produced. ‘‘ Quite an uncommon dissipa- 
tion!” said Mr. Chillip, stirring it, ‘‘ but I can’t resist so 
extraordinary an occasion. You have no family, sir?” 

I shook my head. 

“I was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir, 
some time ago,” said Mr. Chillip. ‘‘ I heard it from your 
father-in-law’s sister. Very decided character there, sir?” 

“ Why, yes,” said I, “ decided enough. Where did you 
see her, Mr. Chillip?’’ 

“ Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, with 
his placidest smile, “ that your father-in-law is again a 

ighbour of mine?’’ 

** No,” said I. 

“ He is indeed, sir!” said Mr. Chillip. ‘‘ Married a 
young lady of that part, with a very good little property, 


dt. 
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poor thing.—And this action of the brain now, sir? Don’ 
ou find it fatigue you?” said Mr. Chillip, looking at m 
like an admiring Robin. 
I waived that question, and returned to the Murdstone: 
‘“ I was aware of his being married again. Do you atten 


the family?’’ I asked. 


‘‘ Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied 
““ Strong phrenological development of the organ of firm 
ness in Mr. Murdstone and his sister, sir.” 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chilli 
was emboldened by that, and the negus together, to giv 
his head several shit shakes, and thongh PNT exclaim 
‘“ Ah, dear me!’ We remember old times, Mr. Coppel 
field !’’ 

“And the brother and sister are pursuing their ol 
course, are they!” said I. 

‘“ Well, sir,” replied Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ a medical man, bein 
so much in families, ought to have neither eyes nor eal 
for anything*but his profession. Still, I must say, the 
are very severe, sir: both as to this life and the next.” | 

“ The next will be regulated without much reference t 
them, I daresay,’’ I returned: “‘ what are they doing 4 
to this?” . 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and sippe 


‘‘ She was a charming woman, sir!” he observed in 
plaintive manner. 

‘‘ The present Mrs. Murdstone?’’ | 

‘“ A charming woman indeed, sir,” said Mr. Chillip; ‘‘e 
amiable, I am sure, as it was ‘possible to be! Mrs. Chi 
lip’s opinion is, that her spirit has been entirely broke 
since her marriage, and that she is all but melancholy mag 
And the ladies,” observed Mr. Chillip timorously, ‘‘ a 
great observers, sir.’ 

‘* I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to the 
detestable mould, Heaven help her!” said I. ‘* And sh 
has been.”’ ; 

‘““ Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assu 
you,”’ said Mr. Chillip; ‘‘ but she is quite a shadow nov 
Would it be considered forward if I was to say to you, si 
in confidence, that since the sister came to help, the broth 
and sister between them have nearly reduced her to 
state of imbecility?’’ | 

I told him I could easily believe it. 


ae 
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“ I have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, 
fortifying himself with another sip of negus, ‘‘ between 


_ you and me, sir, that her mother died of it—or that 


tyranny, gloom, and worry have made Mrs. Murdstone 
nearly imbecile. She was a lively young woman, sir, before 
marriage, and their gloom and austerity destroyed her. 
They go about with her, now, more like her keepers than 
her husband and sister-in-law. That was Mrs. Chillip’s 
remark to me, only last week. And I assure you, sir, the 
ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip herself is a great 
observer !’’ 

“ Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use 
the word in such association) religious still?’’ I inquired. 

“ You anticipate, sir,’’ said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids get- 
ting quite red with the unwonted stimulus in which he 
was indulging. ‘‘ One of Mrs. Chillip’s most impressive 
remarks. Mrs. Chillip,” he procecded, in the calmest and 
slowest manner, ‘‘ quite electrified me, by pointing out 
that Mr. Murdstone sets up an image of himself, and calls 


«it the Divine Nature. You might have knocked me down 


pn the flat of my back, sir, with the feather of a pen, I 
assure you, when Mrs. Chillip said so. The ladies are great 
observers, sir?’’ 

“‘ Intuitively,” said I, to his extreme delight. 

“ Iam very happy to receive such support in my opinion, 
sir,” he rejoined. “ It is not often that I venture to give 
a non-medical opinion, I assure you. Mr. Murdstone 
delivers public addresses sometimes, and it is said—in short, 
sir, it is said by Mrs. Chillip—that the darker tyrant he 
has lately been, the more ferocious is his doctrine.’’ 

“ I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right,” said I. 

“ Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pursued the 
meekest of little men, much encouraged, ‘‘ that what such 
people miscall their religion, is a vent for their bad-humours 
and arrogance. And do you know, I must say, sir,” he 
continued, mildly laying his head on one side, ‘‘ that I 
don’t find authority for Mr. and Miss Murdstone in the New 
Testament?’’ 

“ I never found it either,” said I. 

‘‘In the meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, ‘‘ they are 
much disliked; and as they are very free in consigning 
everybody who dislikes them to perdition, we really have 
a good deal of perdition going on in our neighbourhcod! 
However, as Mrs. Chillip says, sir, they undergo a con- 
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tinual punishment; for they are turned inward, to feec 
upon their own hearts, and their own hearts are very ba 
feeding. Now, sir, about that brain of yours, if you'l 
excuse my returning to it. Don’t you expose it to a gool 
deal of excitement, sir?’’ 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. Chillip’: 
own brain, under his potations of negus, to divert his atten 
tion from this topic to his own affairs, on which, for th 
next half-hour, he was quite loquacious; giving me t 
understand, among other pieces of information, that hy 
was then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house to lay his pro 
fessional evidence before a Commission of Lunacy, ad 
the state of mind of a patient who had become derange 
from excessive drinking. 

‘* And I assure you, sir,” he said, “I am extremely 
nervous on such occasions. I could not support a 
what is called Bullied, sir. It would quite unman me. D 
you know it was some time before I recovered the conduci 
of that alarming lady, on the night of your birth, Mr 
Copra i 

told him that I was going down to my aunt, t 
Dragon of that night, early in the morning; and that sh 
was one of the most tender-hearted and excellent o; 
women, as he would know full well if he knew her better 
The mere notion of the possibility of his ever seeing he 
again, appeared to terrify him. He replied, with a small 
pale smile, ‘‘ Is she so, indeed, sir? Really?” and almo 
immediately called for a candle, and went to bed, as i 
he were not quite safe anywhere else. He did not actuall 
stagger under the negus; but I should think his placi 
little pulse must have made two or three more beats it 
a minute, than it had done since the great night of m 
aunt’s disappointment, when she struck at him with he 
bonnet. 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed, too, at midnight; passe 
the next day on the Dover coach; burst safe and sound int 
my aunt’s old parlour while she was at tea (she wor 
spectacles now); and was received by her, and Mr. Dick 


her in such dread remembrance; and both she and Peg 
gotty had a great deal to say about my poor mother’ 


-< 
+ 


~ money, on account of those ‘‘ pecuniary liabilities, 
‘ference to which he had been so business-like as between 
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second husband, and ‘“‘ that murdering woman of a Sister,’’ 
on whom I think no pain or penalty would have induced 
my aunt to bestow any Christian or Proper Name, or any 
other designation. 


CHAPTER LX 
AGNES 


Y aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far 
into the night. How the emigrants never wrote 
home, otherwise than cheerfully and hopefully; how 
Mr. Micawber had actually remitted divers small sums of 
’? in re- 


man and man; how Janet, marung into my aunt’s service 
ha 


- when she came back to Dover, finally carried out her 


renunciation of mankind by entering into wedlock with a 
aie tavern-keeper; and how my aunt had finally set 
hér on the same great principle, by aiding and abet- 
ting the bride, and crowning the marriage ceremony with 


- her presence; were among our topics—already more or less 


iar to me through the letters I had had. Mr. Dick, 
as usual, was not forgotten. My aunt informed me how 
he incessantly occupied himself in copying everything he 
could lay his hands on, and kept King Charles the First 


' at a respectful distance by that semblance of employment; 


how it was one of the main joys and rewards of her life that 


he was free and happy, instead of pining in monotonous 


restraint; and how (as a novel general conclusion) nobody 
but she could ever fully know what he was. 
“ And when, Trot,” said my aunt, patting the back of 
my hand, as we sat in our old way before the fire, ““ when 
are you going over to Canterbury?”’ 
“T shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, 


| aunt, unless you will go with me?” 


“ Nol” said my aunt, in her short, abrupt way. “I 
mean to stay where I am.” 

Then, I should ride, I said. I could not have come 
through Canterbury to-day without stopping, if I had been 
coming to anyone but her. ; 

She was pleased. but answered, “ Tut, Trot; my old 
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bones would have kept till to-morrow!” and softly patter 
my hand again, as I sat looking thoughtfully at the 
Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and s 
:near Agnes, without the revival of those regrets with whic 
I had so long been occupied. Softened regrets th i 
be, teaching me what I had failed to learn when m 
younger life was all before me, but not the less 
‘“ Oh, Trot,’’ I seemed to hear my aunt say once mon 
and I understood her better now—*‘ Blind, blind, blind! 
We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raiser 
my eyes, I found that’ she was steadily observant of me 
Perhaps she had followed the current of my mind; for i 
seemed to me an easy one to track now, wilful as it hat 
been once. 
“* You will find her father a white-haired old man,” sai 
my aunt, ‘‘ though a better man in all other respects— 
reclaimed man. Neither will you find him measuring al 
human interests, and joys, a a sorrows, with his one poo 
little inch-rule now. Trust me, child, such things mu 
shrink very much, before they can be measured off in tha 
way.” ; 
‘““ Indeed they must,’’ said I. k 
“ You will find her,” pursued my aunt, ‘‘ as good, al 
beautiful, as earnest, as disinterested, as she has alwa 7 
cane If I knew higher praise, Trot, I would bestow it o1 
er.” P 
There was no higher praise for her; no higher reproacl 
for me. Oh, how had I strayed so far away! 3 
‘“ If she trains the young girls whom she has about he 
to be like herself,’’ said my aunt, earnest even to the filling 
of her eyes with tears, ‘‘ Heaven knows, her life will D 
well employed! Useful and happy, as she said that day 
How could she be otherwise than useful and happy! | 
“ Has Agnes any ”? I was thinking aloud, rather thaq 
speaking. i 
< Well? Hey? Any what?” said my aunt sharply. - 
‘ Any lover?” said I. j 
“ A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignan 
pride. “ She might have married twenty times, my des 
since you have been gone!” a 
“No doubt,” said I., “ No doubt. But has she any 
loves who is worthy of her? ` Agnes could care for 
other.” 


My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chir 
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ee her hand. Slowly raising her eyes to mine, she 
said— 

‘“ I suspect she has an attachment, Trot.’’ 

“* A prosperous one,” said I. . 
_“* Trot,’’ returned my aunt gravely, ‘‘I can’t say. I 


= have no right to tell you even so much. She has never 


confided it to me, but I suspect it.” 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (I even 
saw her tremble), that I felt now, more than ever, that she 
had followed my late thoughts. I summoned all the re- 
solutions I had made, in all those many days and nights, 
and all those many conflicts of my heart. 

‘‘ Tf it should be so,” I began, “‘ and I hope it is as 

**T don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. ‘‘ You 
must not be ruled by my suspicions. You must keep them 


_ Secret. They are very slight, perhaps. I have no right to 


i 


“ If it should be so,’’ I repeated, ‘‘ Agnes will tell me at 
her own good time. A sister to whom I have confided so 
much, aunt, will not be reluctant to confide in me.’’ 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly as she 


“had turned them upon me; and covered them thoughtfully 


with her hand. By and by she put her other hand on 

od shoulder; and so we both sat, looking into the past, 

thout saying another word, until we parted for the 
night. 

rode away, early in the morning, for the scene of my 

old school days. I cannot say that I was yet quite happy, 


` in the hope that I was gaining a victory over myself; 


even in the prospect of so soon looking on her face again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, and I 
came into the quiet streets, where every stone was a boy’s 
book to me. f went on foot to the old house, and went 
away with a heart too full to enter. I returned; and look- 
ing, as I passed, through the low window of the turret- 
room where first Uriah Heep, and afterwards Mr. Micawber, 
had been wont to sit, saw that it was a little parlour now, 
and that there was no office. Otherwise the staid old house 
was, as to its cleanliness and order, still just as it had been 
when I first saw it. I requested the new maid who ad- 
mitted me, to tell Miss Wickfield that a gentleman who 
waited on her from a friend abroad, was there; and I was 
shown up the grave old staircase (cautioned of the steps 
I knew so well), into the unchanged drawing-room. The 
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books that Agnes and I had read together were on the: 
shelves; and the desk where I had laboured at my lesson 
many a night, stood yet at the same old corner of th 
table. All the little changes that had crept in when th 
Heeps were there were changed again. verything wa 
as it used to be, in the happy time. wy 
I stood in a window, and looked across the ancient stree 
at the opposite houses, recalling how I had watched then 
on wet afternoons, when I first came there; and how 
had used to speculate about the propi who appeared al 
any of the windows, and had followed them with my eye: 
up and downstairs, while women went clicking along rhe 
pavement in pattens, and the dull rain fell in slanting lines. 
and poured out of the waterspout yonder, and flowed inte 
the road. The feeling with which I used to watch the 
tramps, as they came into the town on those wet evenings. 
at dusk, and limped past, with their bundles drooping over 
their shoulders at the ends of sticks, came freshly back te 
me; fraught, as then, with the smell of damp earth, an 
wet leaves and briar, and the sensation of the very aif 
that blew upon me in my own toilsome journey.  __ 
The opening of the little door in the panelled wall made 
me start and turn. Her beautiful serene eyes met mine 
as she came towards me. She stopped and laid her han 
upon her bosom, and I caught her in my arms. | 
“ Agnes! my dear girl! I have come too suddenly upon 
you. S 
‘No, no! I am so rejoiced to see you, Trotwood!” | 
“ Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see yo 
once again!” 
I folded her to my heart, and, for a little while, we wer 
both silent. Presently we sat down, side by side; and he 
angel-face was turned upon me with the welcome I ha 
dreamed of, waking and sleeping, for whole years. 
She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so good 
I owed her so much gratitude, she was so dear to me, tha 
I could find no utterance for what I felt. I tried to bles 
her, tried to thank her, tried to tell her (as I had ofter 
done in letters) what an influence she had upon me; but 
ali my efforts were in vain. My love and joy were dumb 
With her own sweet tranquillity, she calmed my agita 
tion; led me back to the time of our parting; spoke to ne 
of Emily, whom she had visited, in secret, many times 
spoke to me tenderly of Dora’s grave. With the unerring 
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instinct of her noble heart, she touched the chords of my 
memory so softly and harmoniously, that not one jarred 
within me; I could listen to the sorrowful, distant music, 
and desire to shrink from nothing it awoke. How could 
I, when, blended with it all, was her dear self, the better 
angel of my life? , 

“‘ And you, Agnes,” I said, by and by. ‘‘ Tell me of 
yourself. You have hardly ever told me of your own life, 
in all this lapse of time!” 

‘ What should I tell?” she answered, with her radiant 
smile. ‘‘ Papa is well. You see us here, quiet in our own 
home; our anxieties set at rest, our home restored to us; 
and knowing that, dear Trotwood, you know all.” 

‘“* All, Agnes?” said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in her 


face. 

‘‘Is there nothing else, Sister?” I said. 

Her colour, which had just now faded, returned, and 
faded again. She smiled; with a quiet sadness, I thought; 
and shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted 
at; for, aa gi painful to me as it must be to receive that 
confidence, I was to discipline my heart, and do my duty 
. to her. I saw, however, that she was uneasy, and I let it | 


“ You have much to do, dear Agnes?’’ 

** With my school?” said she, looking up again, in all 
her bright composure. 

“ Yes. It is laborious, is it not?” 

‘‘ The labour is so pleasant,” she returned, ‘‘ that it is 
scarcely grateful in me to call it by that name.” 

“ Nothing good is difficult to you,” said I. 

Her colour came and went once more; and once more, 
as she bent her head, I saw the same sad smile. 

“ You will wait and see papa,” said Agnes cheerfully, 
“and pass the day with us? Perhaps you will sleep in 
your own room? e always call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my 
aunt's, at night; but I would pass the day there, joyfully. 

“~ I must be a prisoner for a little while,’’ said Agnes, 
“ but here are the old books, Trotwood, and the old | 
music,” 

‘* Even the old flowers are here,” said I, looking round; 
“ or the old kinds.” 
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‘‘T have found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling 
‘‘ while you have been absent, in keeping everything as i 
used to be when we were children. For we were ver} 
happy then, I think.’’ 
‘Heaven knows we were!” said I. . 
‘* And every little thing that has reminded me of mj 
brother,’’ said Agnes, with her cordial eyes turned cheer 
fully upon me, ‘‘ has been a welcome companion. Eve! 
this,” showing me the basket-trifle, full of keys, still hang 
ing at her side, ‘‘ seems to jingle a kind of old tune!” 
She smiled again, and went out at the door by whicl 
she had come. l 
It was for me to guard this sisterly affection with 
ligious care. It was all that I had left myself, and it wa 
a treasure. If I once shook the foundations of the sacre 
confidence and usage, in virtue of which it was given te 
me, it was lost, and could never be recovered. I set thi 
steadily before myself. The better I loved her, the mort 
it behoved me never to forget it. | 
I walked through the streets; and, once more seeing my 
old adversary the butcher—now a constable, with his staf 
hanging up in the shop—went down to look at the place 
where I had fought him; and there meditated on Mis; 
Shepherd and the eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle loves 
and likings, and dislikings, of that time. Nothing seemed 
to have survived that time but Agnes; and she, ever a sta 
above me, was brighter and higher. | 
When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, from < 
garden he had, a couple of miles or so out of the town 
where he now employed himself almost every day. I found 
him as my aunt had described him. We sat down ta 
dinner, with some half-dozen little girls; and he seemec 
but the shadow of his handsome picture on the wall. 
The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quie 
ground in my memory, pervaded it again. When dinne 
was done, Mr. Wickfield taking no wine, and I desiring 
none, we went upstairs; where Agnes and her little charges 
sang and played, and worked. After tea the children lef 
us; and we three sat together, talking of the bygone days 
‘“ My part in them,” said Mr. Wickfield, shaking his 


white head, ‘‘ has much matter for regret—for deep regret 
and deep contrition, Trotwood, you well know. But | 
would not cancel it, if it were in my power.” 
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I could readily believe that, looking at the face beside 


‘‘ I should cancel with it,” he pursued, ‘‘ such patience 
and devotion, such fidelity, such a child’s love, as I must 
not forget, no! even to forget myself.’’ 

“ I understand you, sir,” I softly said. ‘‘ I hold it—I 
have always held it—in veneration.’’ 

‘‘ But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, ‘‘ how 
much she has done, how much she has undergone, how 
hard she has striven. Dear Agnes!”’ 

She had put her hand entreatingly on his arm, to stop 
him; and was very, very pale. 

‘* Well, well!’’ he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then 
saw, some trial she had borne, or was yet to bear, in con- 
nection with what my aunt had told me. ‘“‘ Well! I have 

never told you, Trotwood, of her mother. Has anyone?’’ 
- - ** Never, sir.” 

“ Its not much—though it was much to suffer. She 
married me in opposition to her father’s wish, and. he re- 
nounced her. She prayed him to forgive her, before my 

es came into this world. He was a very hard man, 
and her mother had long been dead. He repulsed her. He 
broke her heart.” 
- Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about 
his neck. 

“ She had an affectionate and gentle heart,” he said; 
“ and it was broken. I knew its tender nature very well. 
No one could, if I did not. She loved me dearly, but was 
' never*happy. She was always labouring, in secret, under 
this distress; and being delicate and downcast at the time 
of his last repulse—for it was not the first, by many—pined 
away and died. She left me Agnes, two weeks old; and 
the gray hair that you recollect me with, when you first 
came.” 


He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“ My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my 
mind was all unhealthy then. I say no more of that. I 
am not speaking of myself, Trotwood, but of her mother, 
and of her. If I give you any clue to what I am, or to 
what I have been, you will onravel it, I know. What 
Agnes is, I need not say. I have always read something of 
her poor mother’s story in her character; and so I tell it 
you to-night, when we three are CE together, after such 
great changes. I have told it all.” 
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His bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty 
derived a more pathetic meaning from it than they hac 
had before. If I had wanted anything by which to marl 
this night of our reunion, I should have found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her father’s side, before long; anc 
going softly to her piano, played some of the old airs t 
which we had often listened in that place. 

‘“ Have you any intention of going away again?” Agnes 
asked me, as I was standing by. . 

‘‘ What does my sister say to that?”’ 

“ I hope not.” | | 

‘“ Then I have no such intention, Agnes.” , 

‘“ I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me,” 
she said mildly. ‘‘ Your growing reputation and succes: 
enlarge your power of doing good; and if J could spare my 
brother,’’ with her eyes upon me, ‘‘ perhaps the time contd 
ngt”: | 

‘“ What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You should 
know best.” 

‘I made you, Trotwood?” 

‘‘ Yes! Agnes, my dear girl!” I said, bending over her 
‘‘ I tried to tell you, when we met to-day, something that 
has been in my thoughts since Dora died. You remember, 
when you came down to me in our little room—pointing 
upward, Agnes?” = 

‘“ Oh, Trotwood!” she returned, her eyes filled with 
tears. ‘‘ So loving, so confiding, and so young! Can I 
ever forget?’’ F 

‘ʻ“ As you were then, my sister, I have often thought 
since, you have ever been to me. Ever pointing upward, 
Agnes; ever leading me to something better; ever directing 
me to higher things!” | 

She only shook her head; through her tears I saw the 
same sad, quiet smile. 

‘“ And I am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound 
to you, that there is no name for the affection of mv 
heart. I want you to know, yet don’t know how to tel 
you, that all my life long I shall look up to you, and be 
guided by you, as I have been through the darkness that 
is past. Whatever betides, whatever new ties you may 
form, whatever changes may come between us, I shal 
always look to you, and love you, as I do now, and have 
always done. You will always be my solace and resource, 
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as you have a been. Until I die, my dearest sister, 
I shall see you always before me, pointing upward!” 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she was proud 
of me, and of what I said; although I praised her very 
far beyond her worth. Then she went on softly playing, 
but without removing her eyes from me. 

“ Do you know, what I have heard to-night, Agnes,” 

_ said I, ““ strangely seems to be a part of the feeling: with 
which I regarded you when I saw you first—with which 
I sat beside you in my rough school-days?”’ 

“You knew I had no mother,” she replied with a smile, 
“and felt kindly towards me.” 

‘“ More than that, Agnes. I knew, almost as if I had 
known this story, that there was something inexplicably 
_ and softened surrounding you; something that might 

ve been sorrowful in someone else (as I can now under- 

` stand it was), but was not so in you.”  » 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“ Will you laugh at my cherishing such fancies, Agnes?’’ 

tt No l 39 

=- _ “ Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, even then, 
*that you could be faithfully affectionate against all dis- 
couragement, and never cease to be so, until you ceased to 

` live? —Will you laugh at such a dream?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!”’ 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her face; 

_ but, even in the start it gave me, it was gone; and she was 
| playing on, and looking at me with her own calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going by 
me like a restless memory, I thought of this and feared 
she was not happy. J was not happy; but, thus far, I 
had faithfully set the seal upon the Past, and, thinking 
of her, pointing upward, thought of her as pointing to that 
sky above me, where, in the mystery to come, I might 

love her with a love unknown on earth, and tell her 
what the strife had been within me when I loved her here. 
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CHAPTER LXI 
I AM SHOWN TWO INTERESTING PENITENTS | 


OR a time—at all events until my book should be 

completed, which would be the work of several months 

—I took up my abode in my aunt’s house at Dover 
and there, sitting in the window from which I had lookec 
out at the moon upon the sea, when that roof first gave 
me shelter, I quietly pursued my task. . 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my omi 
fictions only when their course should incidentally connec 
itself with the progress of my story, I do not enter of 
the aspirations, the delights, anxieties, and triumphs oi 
my art. That I truly devoted myself to it with m 
strongest earnestness, and bestowed upon it every ener; 
of my soul, I have already said. If the books I have 
written be of any worth, they will supply the rest. I sha 
otherwise have written to poor purpose, and the rest wi 
be of interest to no one. \ 

Occasionally I went to London; to lose myself in thi 
swarm of life there, or to consult with Traddles on somi 
business point. He had managed for me, in my absence 
with the soundest judgment; and my worldly affairs wer 
prospering. As my notoriety began to bring upon me af 
enormous quantity of letters from people of whom I hat 
no knowledge—chiefly about nothing, and extremely diffi 
cult to answer—I agreed with Traddles to have my nami 
painted on his door. There, the devoted postmen on tha 
beat delivered bushels of letters for me; and there, a 
intervals, I laboured through them, like a Home Secretar, 
of State without the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped in, every nov 
and then, an obliging proposal from one of the numerou 
outsiders always lurking about the Commons, to practis 
under cover of my name (if I would take the necessa 
steps remaining to make a proctor of myself), and pay m 
a percentage on the profits. But I declined these offers 
being already aware that there were plenty of such cover 
practitioners in existence, and considering the Common 
quite bad enough, without my doing anything to make 
worse. | 

The girls had gone home, when my name burst int 
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bloom on Traddles’s door; and the sharp boy looked, all 
day, as if he had never heard of Sophy, hat up ina 
back room, glancing down from her work into a sooty 
little strip of garden with a pump in it. But there I.always 
found her, the same bright housewife; often humming her 
Devonshire ballads when no strange foot was coming up 
the stairs, and blunting the sharp boy in his official closet 
with melody. 

I wondered, at first, why I so often found Sophy writing 
in a copy-book; and why she always shut it up when I 
appeared, and hurried it into the table-drawer. But the 
secret soon came out. One day, Traddles (who had just 
come home through the drizzling sleet from Court) took 
a paper out of his desk, and asked me what I thought of 
that handwriting. 

“Oh, don’t, Tom!” cried Sophy, who was warming his 

; slippers before the fire. 
“ My dear,” returned Tom, in a delighted state, ‘‘ why 
not? hat do you say to that writing, Copperfield?’’ 
“It’s extraordinarily legal and formal,” said I. “I 
_ don’t think I ever saw such a stiff hand.” 
+ ‘‘ Not like a lady’s hand, is it?” said Traddles. 

“A lady’s!’’ I repeated. ‘‘ Bricks and mortar are more 
. like a lady’s hand!” 

Traddles broke into a rapturous laugh, and informed 
me that it was Sophy’s writing; that Sophy had vowed 
and declared he would need a copying-clerk soon, and she 
would be that clerk; that she had acquired this hand from 

. a pattern; and that she could throw off—I forget how 

_ many folios an hour. Sophy was very much confused by 
my being told all this, and said that when ‘‘ Tom ” was 
made a judge he wouldn’t be so ready to proclaim it. 
Which ‘‘ Tom ” denied; averring that he should always 
be equally proud of it, under all circumstances. 

i at a thoroughly good and charming wife she is, my 
dear Traddles!” said I, when she had gone away, laughing. 

‘“ My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, “ she is, 
without any exception, the dearest girl! The way she. 
manages this place; her punctuality, domestic knowledge, 
economy, and order; her cheerfulness, Copperfield 1” 

“ Indeed, you have reason to commend her!’’ I returned. 
“ You are a happy fellow. I believe you make yourselves, 
and each other, two of the happiest people in the world.” 

“ I am sure we are two of the happiest people,” returned 
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Traddles. ‘‘I admit that, at all events. Bless my sou 
when I see her getting up by candle-light on these k 
mornings, busying herself in the day’s arrangements, goin; 
out to»market before the clerks come into the Inn, carin 
for no weather, devising the most capital little dinner 
out of the plainest materials, making puddings and pies 
keeping everything in its right place, always so neat anc 
ornamental herself, sitting up at night with me if it’s evei 
so late, sweet-tempered and encouraging always, and al 
for me, I positively sometimes can’t believe it, Coppel 
field !”’ | i 

He was tender of the very slippers she had been warming 
he put them on, and stretched his feet enjoyingly upot 
the fender. | 

‘‘ I positively sometimes can’t believe it,” said Traddles 
‘ Then, our pleasures! Dear me, they are inexpensive 
but they are quite wonderful! When we are at home here 
of an evening, and shut the outer door, and draw thost 
curtains—which she made—where could we be more snugi 
When it’s fine, and we go out for a walk in the evening 
the streets abound in enjoyment for us. We look into the 
glittering windows of the jewellers’ shops; and I shom 
Sophy which of the diamond-eyed serpents, coiled up of 
white satin rising grounds, I would give her if I coul 
afford it; and Sophy shows me which of the gold watch 
that are capped and jewelled and engine-turned, and po 
sessed of the horizontal lever-escape-movement, and a 
sorts of things, she would buy for me if she could afford i 
and we pick out the spoons and forks, fish-slices, butter 
knives, and sugar-tongs, we should both prefer if we could 
both afford it; and really we go away as if we had go 
them! Then, when we stroll into the squares, and grea) 
streets, and see a house to let, sometimes we look up at it 
and say, how would that do, if I was made a judged aT 
we parcel it out—such a room for us, such rooms for ‘hy 
girls, and so forth; until we settle to our satisfaction tha 
it would do, or it wouldn’t do, as the case may be. Somé 
times we go at half-price, to the pit of the theatre—th 
very smell of which is cheap, in my opinion, at the mone} 
—and there we thoroughly enjoy the play: which Sophy 
believes every word of, and so do I. In walking homé@ 
perhaps we buy a little bit of something at a cook’s-shop 
or a little lobster at the fishmonger’s, and bring it here 
and make a splendid supper, chatting about what we ha | 
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seen. Now, you know, Copperfield, if I was Lord 
Chancellor, we couldn’t do this!” , 

‘“ You would do something, whatever you were, my dear 
Traddles,” thought I, ‘‘ that would be pleasant and 
amiable! And by the way,” I said aloud, ‘‘ I suppose you 
never draw any skeletons now?’’ 

“ Really,” replied Traddles, laughing, and reddening, 
“ I can’t wholly deny that I do, my dear Copperfield. For, 
being in one of the back rows of the King’s Bench the 


_ other day, with a pen in my hand, the fancy came into 


my head to try how I had preserved that accomplishment. 
And I am afraid there’s a skeleton—in a wig—on the ledge 
of the desk.” 

After we had both laughed heartily, Traddles wound up 
by looking with a smile at the fire, and saying, in his 


_ forgiving way, ‘‘ Old Creakle!” 


a 


`> 


“T have a letter from that old—Rascal here,” said I. 
For I never was less a to forgive him the way he 
used to batter Traddles, than when I saw Traddles so ready 
to forgive him himself. 

Ad rom Creakle the schoolmaster?” exclaimed Traddles. 
ti fe] ! LA 

‘““ Among the persons who are attracted to me in my 


i rising fame and fortune,” said I, looking over my letters, 


“and who discover that they were always much attached 
to me, is the self-same Creakle. He is not a schoolmaster 
now, Traddles. He is retired. He is a Middlesex 


. magistrate.” 


I thought Traddles might be surprised to hear it, but he 
was not so at all. 

“ How do you suppose he comes to be a Middlesex 
magistrate?’’ said I. 

“ Oh, dear me!” replied Traddles, “ it would be very 
difficult to answer that question. Perhaps he voted for 
somebody, or lent money to somebody, or bought some- 
thing of somebody, or otherwise obliged somebody, or 
jobbed for somebody, who knew somebody who got the 
lieutenant of the county to nominate him for the com- 
mission.’’ 

“ On the commission he is, at anyrate,’’ said I. ‘‘ And 
he writes to me here, that he will be glad to show me, in 
operation, the only true system of prison discipline; the 
only unchallengable way of making sincere and lasting 
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converts and penitents—which, you know, is by solitary 
confinement. What do you say?” i MRENA 
“ To the system?” inquired Traddles, looking grave. 
‘‘No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with 
mer”? Fa 
“ I don’t object,” said Traddles. Bieda 
‘Then I’ll write to say so. You remember (to say 
nothing of our treatment) this same Creakle turning his 
son out of doors, I suppose, and the life he used to lead 
his wife and daughter?”’ ‘ 
‘* Perfectly,” said Traddles. E 
‘Yet, if yow’ll read his letter, you’ll find he is the 
tenderest of men to prisoners convicted of the whole 
calendar of felonies,” said I; ‘‘ though I can't find that his 
tenderness extends to any other class of created beings.”’ 
Traddles shrugged his shoulders, and was not at al 
surprised. I had not expected him to be, and was not sur 
prised myself; or my observation of similar practical satires 
would have been but scanty. We arranged the time of 
our visit, and I wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that 
evening. E 
On the appointed day—I think it was the next day, 
but no matter—Traddles and I repaired to the prison 
where Mr. Creakle was powerful. It was an immense and 
solid building, erected at a vast expense. I could not 
help thinking, as we approached the gate, what an uproat 
would have been made in the country, if any deluded ma 
had proposed to spend one-half the money it had cost on 
the erection of an industrial school for the young, or < 
house of refuge for the deserving old. a 
In an office that might have been on the ground floo; 
of the Tower of Babel, it was so massively constructed 
we were presented to our old schoolmaster; who was one 
of a group, composed of two or three of the busier sort o; 
magistrates, and some visitors they had brought. He 
received me like a man who had formed my mind i 
bygone years, and had always loved me tenderly. 
my introducing Traddles, Mr. Creakle expressed, in like 
manner, but in an inferior degree, that he had alwa 
been Traddles’s guide, philosopher, and friend. Ou 
venerable instructor was a great deal older, and not im 
proved in appearance. His face was as fiery as ever; hi 
eyes were as small, and rather deeper set. The scan 
wet-looking gray hair, by which I remembered him, wai 
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almost gone; and the thick veins in his bald head were 
none the more agreeable to look at. 

After some conversation among these gentlemen, from 
which I might have supposed that there was nothing in 
the world to be legitimately taken into account but the 

_ Supreme comfort of prisoners, at any expense, and nothing 
on the wide earth to be done outside prison doors, we 
began our inspection. It being then just dinner-time, we 
went, first into the great kitchen, where every prisoner’s 
dinner was in course of being set out separately (to be 
handed to him in his cell), with the regularity and preci- 
sion of clockwork. I said aside, to Traddles, that I 
wondered whether it occurred to anybody that there was a 
striking contrast between these plentiful repasts of choice 
quality, and the dinners, not to say of paupers, but of 

soldiers, sailors, labourers, the great bulk of the honest, 
working community; of whom not one man in five hundred 
ever dined half so well. But I learned that the ‘‘ system ” 
required high living; and, in short, to dispose of the 
tem, once for all, I found that on that head and on 

l others, ‘‘ the system ” put an end to all doubts, and 

‘disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared to have the 

least idea that there was any other system, but the system, 

‘to be considered. 

we were going through some of the magnificent pas- 
sages, I inquired of Mr. Creakle and his friends what were 
Supposed to be the main advantages of this all-governing 

A et conttversally over-riding system. I found them to be 
‘the perfect isolation of prisoners—so that no one man in 

ement there knew anything about another; and the 
reduction of prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, 
leading to sincere contrition and repentance. l 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit individuals 
in their cells, and to traverse the passages in which those 
cells were, and to have the manner of the going to chapel 

and so forth explained to us, that there was a strong pro- 
bability of the prisoners knowing a good deal about each 

Other, and of their carrying on a pretty complete system 
of intercourse. This, at the time I write, has been proved, 

‘I believe, to be the case; but as it would have been flat 
blasphemy against the system to have hinted such a doubt 
then, I looked out for the penitence as diligently as I could. 

| And here, again, I had great misgivings. I found as 
prevalent a fashion in the form of the penitence as I had 
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left outside in the forms of the coats and waistcoats in thi 
windows of the tailors’ shops. I found a vast amount o 
profession, varying very little in character: varying very 
little (which I thought exceedingly suspicious) even ii 
words. I found a great many foxes, disparaging whol 
vineyards of inaccessible grapes; but I found very fev 
foxes whom I would have trusted within reach of a bunch 
Above all, I found that the most professing men were thi 
greatest objects of interest; and that their conceit, thei 
vanity, their want of excitement, and their love of decep 
tion (which many of them possessed to an almost incredibl 
extent, as their histories showed), all prompted to thesi 
professions, and were all gratified by them. | 

However, I heard so repeatedly, in the course of ou 
goings to and fro, of a certain Number Twenty-Seven, whi 
was the Favourite, and who really appeared to be a Mode 
Prisoner, that I resolved to suspend my judgment until | 
should see Twenty-Seven. Twenty-Eight, I understood 
was also a bright particular star; but it was his misfortun| 
to have his glory a little dimmed by the extraordinary 
lustre of Twenty-Seven. I heard so much of Twen j 
Seven, of his pious admonitions to everybody around him 
and of the beautiful letters he constantly wrote to hi 
mother (whom he seemed to consider in a very bad way) 
that I became quite impatient to see him. 

I had to restrain my impatience for some time, O; 
account of Twenty-Seven being reserved for a concludin; 
effect. But, at last, we came to the door of his cell; am 
Mr. Creakle, looking through a little hole in it, reported ti 
us, in a state of the greatest admiration, that he wa 
reading a Hymn Book. i 

There was such a rush of heads immediately, to sē 
Number Twenty-Seven reading his Hymn Book, that th 
little hole was blocked up, six or seven heads deep. T 
remedy this inconvenience, and give us an opportunity <€ 
conversing with Twenty-Seven in all his purity, Mr. Crea cl 
directed the door of the cell to be unlocked, and Twenty 
Seven to be invited out into the passage. This was dong 
and whom should Traddles and I behold, to our amazé 
nan in this converted Number Twenty-Seven, but Uria 

eep! l 

He knew us directly; and said, as he came out—with tt 
old writhe— 
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“ How do you do, Mr. Copperfield? How do you do, 
Mr. Traddles?’’ 

This recognition caused a general admiration in the 
party. I rather thought that everyone was struck by his 
not being oe and taking notice of us. 

“ Well, Iwenty-Seven,’’ said Mr. Creakle, mournfully 
admiring him. ‘‘ How do you find yourself to-day?” 

“Iam very umble, sir!” replied Uriah Heep. 

“ You are always so, Twenty-Seven,’’ said Mr. Creakle. 

Here another gentleman asked, with extreme anxiety: 
““ Are you quite comfortable?’’ 

“ Yes, I thank you, sir!’’ said Uriah Heep, looking in 
that direction. ‘‘ Far more comfortable here, than ever 
I was outside. I see my follies now, sir. That’s what 
makes me comfortable.’’ 

_ Several gentlemen were much affected; and a third 
questioner, forcing himself to the front, inquired with ex- 
treme feeling: ‘‘ How do you find the beef?” 

“ Thank you, sir,’’ replied Uriah, glancing in the new 
direction of this voice, ‘‘ it was tougher yesterday than I 
could wish; but it’s my duty to bear. I have committed 
follies, gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking round with a meek 
. smile, ‘‘ and I ought to bear the consequences without 


A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty-Seven’s 
celestial state of mind, and partly of indignation against 
the Contractor who had given him any cause of complaint 
. (a note of which was immediately made by Mr. Creakle), 
having subsided, Twenty-Seven stood in the midst of us, 
as if he felt himself the principal object of merit in a highly 
meritorious museum. That we, the neophytes, might have 
an excess of light shining upon us all at once, orders were 
given to let out Twenty-Eight. 

I had been so much astonished already, that I only felt 
a kind of resigned wonder when Mr. Littimer walked forth, 
reading a good book! 

“ Twenty-Eight,’’ said a gentleman in spectacles, who 
had not yet spoken, “ you complained last week, my good 
fellow, of the cocoa. How has it been since?”’ 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Mr. Littimer, ‘‘ it has been 
better made. If I might take the liberty of saying so, sir, 
I don’t think the milk which is boiled with it is quite 
genuine; but I am aware, sir, that there is great adultera- 
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tion of milk in London, and that the article in a pure stat 
is difficult to be obtained.’’ : | 

It appeared to me that the gentleman in spectacle: 
backed his Twenty-Eight against Mr. Creakle’s Twenty 
Seven, for each of them took his own man in hand. 

“ What is your state of mind, Twenty-Eight?’’ said thi 
questioner in spectacles. . 

“ I thank you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer; ‘‘ I see m 
follies now, sir. I am a good deal troubled when I thi 
of the sins of my former companions, sir; but I trust they 
may find forgiveness.’’ 

‘‘ You are quite happy yourself?” said the questioner 
nodding encouragement. 

“ Iam much obliged to you, sir,” returned Mr. Littimer 
"< Perfectly so.” 

‘ Is there anything at all on your mind now?”’ said th 
questioner. ‘‘ If so, mention it, Twenty-Eight.’’ 

‘* Sir,” said Mr. Littimer, without looking up, ‘‘ if m; 
eyes have not deceived me, there is a gentleman prese 
who was acquainted with me in my former life. It may b 
profitable to that gentleman to know, sir, that I attribut 
my past follies entirely to having lived a thoughtless lif 
in the service of young men; and to having allowed my 
to be led by them into weaknesses, which I had not 
strength to resist. I hope that gentleman will take wa 
ing, sir, and will not be offended at my freedom. It is fo 
his good. I am conscious of my own past follies. I hot 
he may repent of all the wickedness of sin, to which he ha 
been a party.” eR . 

I observed that several gentlemen were shading the 
eyes, each with one hand, as if they had just come int 
church. 

“ This does you credit, Twenty-Eight,’’ returned 
questioner. ‘‘ I should have expected it of you. Is ther 
anything else?” 

“ Sir,” returned Mr. Littimer, slightly lifting up his ey 
brows, but not his eyes, ‘‘ there was a young woman wh 
fell into dissolute courses, that I endeavoured to save, si 
but could not rescue. I beg that gentleman, if he has it i 
his power, to inform that. young woman from me that | 
forgive her her bad conduct towards myself; and that 
call her to repentance—if he will be so good.” 

_‘‘ I have no doubt, Twenty-Eight,’’ returned the que 
tioner, “‘ that the gentleman you refer to feels ve 
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strongly—as we all must—what you have so properly said. | 
We will not detain you.” + p gya 

“ I thank you, sir,” satd Mr. Littimer. ‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
wish you a good-day, and hoping you and your families 

i see your wickedness, and amend!”’ 

With this, Number Twenty-Eight retired, after a glance 
between him and Uriah; as if they were not altogether 
unknown to each other, through some medium of com- 
munication; and a murmur went round the group, as his 
door shut upon him, that he was a most am Af man, 
‘and a beautiful case. 

** Now, Twenty-Seven,’’ said Mr. Creakle, entering on a 
clear stage with his man, “‘ is there anything that anyone 
can do for you? If so, mention it.” 

““I would umbly ask, sir,” returned Uriah, with a jerk 
of his malevolent head, ‘‘ for leave to write again to 
- other.” 

“ It shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. Creakle. 

“ Thank you, sir I am anxious about mother. I am 
afraid she ain’t safe.” 

Somebody incautiously asked, what from? But there 
was a scandalised whisper of ‘‘ Hush!”’ 

**Immortally safe, sir,” returned Uriah, writhing in the 
- direction of the voice. ‘‘ I should wish mother to be got 
into my state. I never should have been got into my 
present state if I hadn’t come here. I wish mother had 
come here. It would be better for everybody, if they got 
took up, and was brought here.” 

. This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction—greater 
satisfaction, I think, than anything that had passed yet. 

“ Before I come here,” said Uriah, stealing a look at us, 
as if he would have blighted the outer world to which we 
belonged, if he could, ‘‘ I was given to follies; but now I 
am sensible of my follies. There’s a deal of sin outside. 
There’s a deal of sin in mother. There’s nothing but sin 
ev here—except here.’’ 

“You are quite changed?” said Mr. Creakle. 

“ Oh dear yes, sir!’’ cried this hopeful penitent. 

“You would relapse, if you were going out?” asked 
somebody else. 

“~ Oh de-ar no, sir!” 

“ Well!’’ said Mr. Creakle, ‘‘ this is very gratifying. 
You have addressed Mr. Copperfield, Twenty-Seven. Do 
you wish to say anything further to him?”’ 
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_ ‘* You knew me, a long time before I came here and wa 
changed, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah, looking at me; an 
a more villainous look I never saw,‘even on his visage 
“ You knew me when, in spite of my follies, I was umbl 
among them that was proud, and meek among them tha 
was violent—you was violent to me yourself, Mr. Copper 
field. Once, you struck me a blow in the face, you know.’ 
General commiseration. Several indignant glance 
directed at me. 

‘“ But I forgive you, Mr. Copperfield,” said Uriah 
making his forgiving nature the subject of a most impiou 
and awful parallel, which I shall not record. ‘‘ I forgiv 
everybody. It would ill become me to bear malice. 
freely forgive you, and I hope you'll curb your passio: 
in future. I hope Mr. W. will repent, and Miss W., and a 
of that sinful lot. You’ve been visited with affliction 
and I hope it may do you good; but you’d better hav 
come here. Mr. W. had better have come here, and Mis 
W. too. The best wish I could give you, Mr. Copperfield 
and give all of you gentlemen, is that you could be too 
up and brought here. When T think of my past follie 
and my present state, I am sure it would be best for you 
I pity all who ain’t brought herel” é 

e sneaked back into his cell, amidst a little chorus 
approbation; and both Traddles and I experienced a grea 
relief when he was locked in. 

It was a characteristic feature in this repentance, that 
was fain to ask what these two men had done, to be the 
at all. That appeared to be the last thing about whic 
they had anything to say. l addressed myself to one o 
the two warders, who, i suspected, from certain laten 
indications in their faces, knew pretty well what all thi 
stir was worth. 
“ Do you know,” said I, as we walked along the passage 
what felony was Number Twenty-Seven’s last ‘ folly °?’ 
The answer was that it was a Bank case. 

‘“ A fraud on the Bank of England?” I asked. 

“ Yes, sir. Fraud, forgery, and conspiracy. He an 
some others. He set the others on. It was a deep plo 
for a large sum. Sentence, transportation for life. Twenty, 
Seven was the knowingest bird of the lot, and had ve 
nearly kept himself safe; but not quite. The Bank w 
just able to put salt upon his tail—and only just.” 

“ Do you know Twenty-Eight’s offence?” 


ce 
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_ “ Twenty-Eight,’’ returned my informant, speaking * 
throughout in a low tone, and looking over his shoulder as 
we walked along the passage, to guard himself from being ~ 
overheard, in such an unlawful reference to these Immacu- 
lates, by Creakle and the rest; ‘‘ Twenty-Eight (also trans- 
portation) got a place, and robbed a young master of a 
matter of two hundred and fifty pounds in money and 
valuables, the night before they were going abroad. I par- 
ticularly recollect his case, from his being took by a dwarf.” 

“A what?” 

‘ A little woman. I have forgot her name.” 

‘“ Not Mowcher?” 

“ That’s it! He had eluded pursuit, and was going to 
America in a flaxen wig and whiskers, and such a complete 
disguise as never you see in all your born days; when the 
little woman, being in Southampton, met him walking 
along the street—picked him out with her sharp eye in a 
moment—ran betwixt his legs to upset him—and held on 
to him like grim Death.”’ 

‘“* Excellent Miss Mowcher!” cried: I. 

““ You'd have said so, if you had seen her, standing on 
“a chair in the witness-box at his trial, as I did,’’ said my 
friend. ‘‘ He cut her face right open, and pounded her 
‘in the most brutal manner, when she took him; but she 
never loosed her hold till he was locked up. She held so 

ight to him, in fact, that the officers were obliged to 
e ’em both together. She gave her evidence in the 
gamest way, and was highly complimented by the Bench, 
‘and cheered right home to her lodgings. She said in 
Court that she'd have took him single-handed (on account 
of what she knew concerning him), if he had been Samson. 
And it’s my belief she would!” 

It was mine too, and I highly respected Miss Mowcher 
for it. 

We had now seen all there was to see. It would have 
been in vain to represent to such a man as the Worshipful 
Mr. Creakle, that Twenty-Seven and Twenty-Eight were 
perfectly consistent and unchanged; that exactly what they 

were then, they had always been; that the hypocritical 

knaves were just the subjects to make that sort of pro- 

: fession in such a place; that they knew its market value 

at least as well as we did, in the immediate service it 
would do them when they were expatriated; in a word, 
that it was a rotten, hollow, painfully-suggestive piece of 
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' business altogether. We left them to their system 
themselves, and went home wondering. pE 
“ Perhaps it’s a good thing, Traddles,” said I, “ to. 
an unsound Hobby ridden hard; for it’s the sooner 

to death.” 
‘“ I hope so,” replied Traddles. 


CHAPTER LXII 
A LIGHT SHINES ON MY WAY 


T tee year came round to Christmas-time, and I na 


been at home above two months. I had seen Agne 
frequently. However loud the general voice migh 

be in giving me encouragement, and however fervent th 
emotions and endeavours to which ıt roused me, I hear 
her lightest word of praise as I heard nothing else. 
At least once a week, and sometimes oftener, I | 
over there, and passed the evening. I usually rode bac 
at night; for the old unhappy sense was always hoverin 
about me now—most sorrowfully when I left her—and 
was glad to be up and out, rather than wandering over th 
past in weary wakefulness or miserable dreams. I wor 
away the longest pa of many wild sad nights in thos 
rides; reviving, as I went, the thoughts that had occupiet 
me in my long absence. p 
Or, if it were to say rather that I listened to the echoe 
of those thoughts, I should better express the truth. The 
spoke to me from afar off. I had put them at a distance 
and accepted my inevitable place. When I read to Agne 
what I wrote; when I saw her listening face; moved he 
to smiles or tears; and heard her cordial voice so earnes 
on the shadowy events of that imaginative world in whic 
I lived; I thought what a fate mine might have been- 
but only thought so, as I had thought after I was marrie 
to Dora, what I could have wished my wife to be. > 
My duty to Agnes, who loved me with a love which, i 

I disquieted, I wronged most selfishly and poorly, an 
could never restore; my matured assurance that I, wh 
had worked out my own destiny, and won what I ha 
impetuously set my heart on, had no right to murmu 
and must bear; comprised what I felt and what I ha 
learned. But I loved her: and now it even became som 
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consolation to me, vaguely to conceive a distant day when 
I might blamelessly avow it; when all this should be over; 
when I could say, ‘‘ Agnes, so it was when I came home; 
and now I am old, and I never have loved since!” 

She did not once show me any change in herself. What 
she always had been to me, she still was; wholly unaltered. 

Between my aunt and me there had been something, in 
this connection, since the. night of my return, which I can- 
not call a restraint, or an avoidance of the subject, so 
much as an ee understanding that we thought of it 
together, but did not shape our thoughts into words. 
When, according to our old custom, we sat before the fire 
at night, we often fell into this train; as naturally, and as 
consciously to each other, as if we had unreservedly said 
so. But we preserved an unbroken silence. I believed that 
she had read, or partly read, my thoughts that night; and 
_ that she fully comprehended why I gave mine no more 
distinct expression. | 

This Christmas-time being come, and Agnes having 
reposed no new confidence in me, a doubt that had several 
times arisen in my mind—whether she could have that 
i gpg of the true state of my breast, which restrained 

er with the apprehension of giving me pain—began to 
_ oppress me heavily. If that were so, my sacrifice was 
nothing; my plainest obligation to her unfulfilled; and 
every poor action I had shrunk from, I was hourly doing. 
I resolved to set this right beyond all doubt—if such a 
barrier were between us, to break it down at once with a 
_ determined hand. 

It was—what lasting reason have I to remember it!— 
a cold, harsh, winter day. There had been snow, some 
hours before; and it lay, not deep, but hard-frozen on the 
ground. Out at sea, beyond my window, the wind blew 
ruggedly from the north. I had been thinking of it, sweep- 
ing over those mountain wastes of snow in Switzerland, 
then inaccessible to any human foot; and had been 
speculating which was the lonelier, those solitary regions, 
or a deserted ocean. 

“ Riding to-day, Trot?” said my aunt, putting her heac 
in at the door. 

“Yes,” said I, “I am going over to Canterbury. It’s 
a good day for a ride.” 

“ I hope your horse may think so too,” said my aunt; 
‘ but at present he is holding down his head and his ears, 
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standing before the door there, as if he thought his sta 
preferable.”’ 

My aunt, I may observe, allowed my horse on t 
forbidden ground, but had not at all relented toward tl 


donkeys. 

iF He will be fresh enough presently!’’ said I. a 

“The ride will do his master good, at all events 
observed my aunt, glancing at the papers on my tab 
‘“ Ah, child, you pass a good many hours here! I ney 
thought, when I used to read books, what work it was 
write them.” . 4 

““ It’s work enough to read them sometimes,’’ I returne 
““ As to the writing, it has its own charms, aunt.” -` 

‘““Ah! I see!’’ said my aunt. ‘‘ Ambition, love g 
approbation, sympathy, and much more, I suppose? We 
go along with you!” 

‘“ Do you know anything more,” said I, standing con 
posedly before her—she had patted me on the shoulde 
and sat down in my chair, ‘‘ of that attachment © 
Agnes?’’ 

She looked up in my face a little while, before 
ing— 

‘““T think I do, Trot.’’ 

‘’ Are you confirmed in your impression?” I inqui 

<A think I am, Trot.’ . 

She looked so steadfastly at me: with a kind of doub 
or pity, or suspense, in her affection: that I summone 
ue stronger determination to show her a perfectly cheerfi 
ace, 

ti or what is more, Trot ” said my aunt. 

ce es l 3393 

‘““ I think Agnes is going to be married.” 

‘“ God bless her!’’ said I cheerfully. | 

t God bless her!” said my aunt, ‘“‘ and her husbar 
too !’’ 3 

I echoed it, parted from my aunt, went lightly dows 
stairs, mounted, and rode away. There was greater reaso 
than before to do what I had resolved to do. d 

How well I recollect the wintry ride! The frozen pai 
ticles of ice, brushed from the blades of grass by the wing 
and borne across my face; the hard clatter of the horse’ 
hoofs, beating a tune upon the ground; the stiff-tilled soi 
the snow-drift, lightly eddying in the chalk-pit as the breed 
ruffled it; the smoking team with the waggon of old hay 
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stopping to breathe on the hill-top, and shaking their bells 
musically; the whitened slopes and sweeps of Down-land 
lying against the dark sky, as if they were drawn on a 
huge slate! 

found Agnes alone. The little girls had gone to their 
own homes now, and she was alone by the fire, reading. 
She put down her book on seeing me come in; and having 
welcomed me as usual, took her work-basket and sat in 
one of the old-fashioned windows. 

I sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of 
what I was doing, and when it would be done, and of the 
progress I had made since my last visit. Agnes was very 
cheerful; and laughingly predicted that I should soon 
become too famous to be talked to, on such subjects. 

‘“ So I make the most of the present time, you see,” 

said Agnes, ‘‘ and talk to you while I may.” . 

-~ As I looked at her beautiful face, observant of her work, 
nt her mild clear eyes, and saw that I was looking 
at her. 

“You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwood!’’ 

““ Agnes, shall I tell you what. about? I came to tell 

ou Led 


She put aside her work, as she was used to do when 
` we were seriously discussing anything, and gave me her 
whole attention. 

‘‘ My dear Agnes, do t a doubt my being true to you?” 

““No!”’ she answered, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Do you doubt my being what I always have been to 
‘ you?”’ 
ar No!” she answered, as before. 

“Do you remember that I tried to tell you, when I 
came home, what a debt of gratitude I owed you, dearest 
Agnes, and how fervently I felt towards you?” 

“ I remember it,” she said gently, ‘‘ very well.” 

“ You have a secret,” said I. “ Let me share it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

“ I could hardly fail to know, even if I had not heard— 
but from other lips than yours, Agnes, which seems strange 
~that there is someone upon whom you have bestowed 
the treasure of your love. Do not shut me out of what 
concerns your happiness so nearly! If you can trust me, 
as you say you can, and as I know you may, let me be 
your friend, your brother, in this matter, of all others!’’ 

With an appealing, almost a reproachful glance, she rose 

2E 
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{rom the window; and, hurrying across the room as i 
without knowing where, put her hands before her face 
and burst into such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet they awakened something in me, bringin 
promise to my heart. Without my knowing why, thes 
tears allied themselves with the quietly sad smile whic! 
was so fixed in my remembrance, and shook me more wit 
hope than fear or sorrow. j 

“ Agnes! Sister! Dearest! What have I done?” 

‘* Let me go away, Trotwood. I am not well. I am no 
myself. I will speak to you by and bye—another time. — 
will write to you. Don’t speak to me now. Don’t! don’t! 

I sought to recollect what she had said, when I h 
spoken to her on that former night, of her affection n in 
no return. It seemed a very world that I must s 
through in a moment. s 

“ Agnes, I cannot bear to see you so, and think that 
have been the cause. My dearest girl, dearer to me tha 
anything in life, if you are unhappy, let me share yo 
unhappiness. If you are in need of help or counsel, | 
me try to give it to you. If you have indeed a burden. 
your heart, let me try to lighten it. For whom do I li 
now, Agnes, if it is not for you!”’ PE 

“ Oh, spare me! I am not myself! Another time! 
was all I could distinguish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me away? O 
having once a clue to hope, was there something openi 
to me that I had not dared to think of? 

‘‘T must say more. I cannot let you leave meso! F 
Heaven’s sake, Agnes, let us not mistake each other aft 
all these years, and all that has come and gone with them 
I must speak plainly. If you have any lingering thoug! 
that I could envy the happiness you will confer; that 
could not resign you to a dearer protector, of your o 
choosing; that I could not, from my removed place, be 
contented witness of your joy; dismiss it, for I don’t d 
serve it! I have not suffered quite in vain. You have n 
taught me quite in vain. There is no alloy of self in wh 
I feel for you.”’ 

She was quiet now. In a little time, she turned her pa 
face towards me and said in a low voice, broken here 
there, but very clear— l 

“ I owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trotwood 
which, indeed, I do not doubt—to tell you, you are mi 
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taken. I can do no more. If I have sometimes, in the 
course of years, wanted help and counsel, they have come 
to me. If I have sometimes been unhappy, the feeling 
has passed away. If I have ever had a burden on my 
heart, it has been lightened for me. If I have any secret, 
it is—no new one; and is—not what you suppose. I 
cannot reveal it, or divide it. It has long been mine, and 
must remain mine.’’ 

‘“ Agnes! Stay! A moment!” 

She was going away, but I detained her. I clasped my 
arm about her waist. ‘‘ In the course of years!’ ‘‘ It is 
not a new one!” New thoughts and hopes were whirling 

through my mind, and all the colours of my life were 
c 


8. 
“Dearest Agnes! Whom I so respect and honour— 
_ whom I so devotedly love! When I came here to-day, I 
thought that nothing could have wrested this confession 
from me. I thought I could have kept it in my bosom all 
our lives, till we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed 
any new-born hope that I may ever call you something 
more than Sister, widely different from Sister! f 

Her tears fell fast; but they were not like those she had 
_ lately shed, and I saw my hope brighten in them. 

“Agnes! Ever my guide, and best support! If you 
had been more mindful of yourself, and less of me, when 
we grew up here together, I think my heedless fancy never 
would have wandered from you. But you were so much 
better than I, so necessary to me in every boyish hope and 
` disappointment, that to have you to confide in, and rely 
upon in everything, became a second nature, supplanting 
for the time the first and greater one of loving you as I 
goi” . 
Still weeping, but not sadly—joyfully! And clasped in 
my arms as she had never been, as I had thought she 
never was to be! 

“ When I loved Dora—fondly, Agnes, as you know ý 

“ Yes!” she cried earnestly. “ I am glad to know it!’’ 

“ When I loved her—even then, my love would have 
been incomplete, without your sympathy. I had it, and it 
was perfected. And when I lost her, Agnes, what should 
I have been without you still?” 

Closer, in my arms, nearer to my heart, her trembling 
hand upon my shoulder, her sweet cyes shining through 
her tears, on mine! 
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“ I went away, dear Agnes, loving you. I stayed away 
loving you. I returned home, loving you!”’ 

And now I tried to tell her of the struggle I had had 
and the conclusion I had come to. I tried to lay my min 
before her, truly and entirely. I tried to show her hoy 
I had hoped I had come into the better knowledge o 
myself, and of her; how I had resigned myself to wha 
that better knowledge brought; and how I had come there 
even that day, in my fidelity to this. If she did so love m 
(I said) that she could'take me for her husband, she coul 
do so, on no deserving of mine, except upon the truth o 
my love for her, and the trouble which it had ripened t 
be what it was; and hence it was that I revealed it. An 
oh, Agnes, even out of thy true eyes, in that same ti 
the spirit of my child-wife looked upon me, saying it w 
well; and winning me, through thee, to tenderest recollec 
tions of the Blossom that had withered in its bloom! 


“I am so blest, Trotwood—my heart is so overchargé 
—but there is one thing I must say.” 

“ Dearest, what?” 

She laid her gentle hands upon my shoulders, and look 
calmly in my face. i i 

‘“ Do you know, yet, what it is?” 

‘‘T am afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, m 
dear.’’ 

“ I have loved you all my life!” 


Oh, we were happy, we were happy! Our tears we 
not for the trials (hers so much the greater), through whi 
we had come to be thus, but for the rapture of being th 
never to be divided more! 

We walked, that winter evening, in the fields togeth 
and the blessed calm within us seemed to be partaken 
the frosty air. The early stars began to shine while 
were lingering on, and, looking up to them, we thank 
our Gop for having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stood together in the same old-fashioned window ¢ 
night, when the moon was shining; Agnes with her qui 
eyes raised up to it; I following her glance. Long miles 
road then opened out before my mind; and, toiling on, 
saw a ragged way-worn boy, forsaken and neglected, wh 
should come to call even the heart now beating again} 
mine his own. | 


It was nearly dinner-time next day when we appeared 
before my aunt. She was up in my study, Peggotty said; 
which it was her pride to keep in readiness and order for 

_ me. We found her, in her spectacles, sitting by the fire. 
__ “ Goodness me!” said my aunt, peering through the 
dusk, ‘‘ who’s this you’re bringing home?”’’ 

“ Agnes,” said I. 

As we had arranged to say nothing at first, my aunt was 
not a little discomfited. She darted a hopeful glance at me, 
when I said ‘‘ Agnes ’’; but seeing that I looked as usual, 
she took off her spectacles in despair, and rubbed her nose 
with them. 

She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless; and we were 
soon in the lighted parlour downstairs, at dinner. My aunt 
put on her spectacles twice or thrice, to take another look 
at me, but as often took them off again, disappointed, 
and rubbed her nose with them—much to the discomfiture 
of Mr. Dick, who knew this to be a bad symptom. 

“ By the bye, aunt,” said I, after dinner, ‘‘ I have been 

ing to Agnes about what you told me.” 
~ “ Then, Trot,” said my aunt, turning scarlet, ‘‘ you did 
wrong, and broke your promise.”’ 

“You are not angry, aunt, I trust? I am sure you 
won't be, when you learn that Agnes is not unhappy in 
any attachment.”’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense!” said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, I thought the best 
way was to cut her annoyance short. I took Agnes in my 
arm to the back of her chair, and we both leaned over 
her. My aunt, with one clap of her hands, and one look 
through her spectacles, immediately went into hysterics, 
for the first and only time in all my knowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Peggotty. The moment my aunt 
was restored, she flew at Peggotty, and calling her a silly 
old creature, hugged her with all her might. After that, 
she hugged Mr. Dick (who was highly honoured, but a 

deal surprised); and after that, told them why. Then 
we were all happy together. 

I could not discover whether my aunt, in her last short 
conversation with me, had fallen on a pious fraud, or had 
really mistaken the state of my mind. It was quite enough, 
she said, that she had told me Agnes was going to be 
Married; and that I now knew better than anyone how 
true it was. 
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We were married within a fortnight. Traddles an 
Sophy, and Doctor and Mrs. Strong, were the only guest 
at our quiet wedding. We left them full of joy; and drov 
away together. Clasped in my embrace, I held the sourc 
of every worthy aspiration I had ever had; the centre ¢ 
myself, the circle of my life, my own, my wife; my lo: 
of whom was founded on a rock! a 

“ Dearest husband!” said Agnes. ‘‘ Now that I 
call you by that name, I have one thing more to tell you. 

‘* Let me hear it, love.” | 

‘ It grows out of the night when Dora died. She se 
you for me.” 

‘* She did.’’ + 

“ She told me that she left me something. Can yo 
think what it was?” , 

I believed I could. I drew the wife who had so 1 
loved me closer to my side. ; 

‘‘ She told me that she made a last request to me, an 
left me a last charge.’’ 

‘“ And it was——”’ 

‘* That only I would occupy this vacant place.” 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept 
and I wept with her, though we were so happy. 


CHAPTER LXIII 
A VISITOR 


HAT I have purposed to record is nearly finished 

W but there is yet an incident conspicuous in m 
memory, on which it often rests with delight, an 
without which one thread in the web I have spun woul 
have a ravelled end. : 
{ had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic jo 
was perfect, I had been married ten happy years. Agni 
and I were sitting by the fire, in our house in London, of 
night in spring, and three of our children were playing 1 
the room, when I was told that a stranger wished to sé 
me. 
He had been asked if he came on business, and ha 
answered No; he had come for the pleasure of seeing m 
and had come a long way. He was an old man, my serve 
said, and looked like a farmer. 


a 
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As this sounded mysterious to the children, and more- 
over was like the beginning of a favourite story Agnes used 
to tell them, introductory to the arrival of a wicked old 
Fairy in a cloak who hated everybody, it produced some 
commotion. One of our boys laid his head in his mother’s 
lap to be out of harm’s way, and little Agnes (our eldest 
child) left her doll in a chair to represent her, and thrust 
out her little heap of golden curls from between the window- 
curtains, to see what happened next. 

“ Let him come in here!” said I. 

There soon appeared, pausing in the dark doorway as 
he entered, a hale, gray-haired old man. Little Agnes, 
attracted by his looks, had run to bring him in, and I 
had not yet clearly seen his face, when my wife, starting 
up, cried out to me, in a pleased and agitated voice, that 
it was Mr. Peggotty! 

It was Mr. Peggotty. An old man now, but in a ruddy, 
hearty, strong old age. When our first emotion was over, 

and he sat before the fire with the children on his knees, 
and the blaze shining on his face, he looked, to me, as 
- vigorous and robust, withal as handsome, an old man, as 
-ever I had seen. 
““Mas’r Davy,” said he. And the old name in the old 
‘tone fell so naturally on my ear! ‘‘ Mas’r Davy, ’tis a 
joyful hour as I see you, once more, 'long with your own 
trew wife!” 

“A joyful hour indeed, old friend!” cried I. 

“ And these heer pretty ones,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ T 

‘look at these heer flowers! Why, Mas’r Davy, you was 

but the heighth of the littlest of these, when I first see 
you! When Em’ly warn’t no bigger, and our poor lad 
were but a lad!” 

“ Time has changed me more than it has changed you 
since then,” said I. ‘‘ But let these dear rogues go to bed; 
and as no house in England but this must hold you, tell 
me where to send for your luggage (is the old black bag 
among it, that went so far, I wonder!) and then, over a 
glass of Yarmouth grog, we will have the tidings of ten 

cars!” 
yor Are you alone?” asked Agnes. 

“Yes, ma'am,” he said, kissing her hand, ‘‘ quite 
alone.” ; 

We sat him between us, not knowing how to give him 
welcome enough; and as I began to listen to his old familiar 
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voice, I could have fancied he was still pursuing his lon 
journey in search of his darling niece. | 

“Its a mort of water,” said Mr. Peggotty, “‘ fur t 
come across, and on’y stay a matter of fower weeks. Bu 
water (’specially when ’tis salt) comes nat’ral to me; an 
friends is dear, and I am heer.—Which is verse,” said M1 
Peggotty, surprised to find it out, ‘‘ though I hadn’t suc 
intentions.” R 

“ Are you going back those many thousand miles s 
soon?’’ asked Agnes. j 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ he'returned. ‘‘I giv the promise t 
Em’ly, afore I come away. You see, I doen’t groš 
younger as the years comes round, and if I hadn’t saile 
as ’twas, most like I shouldn’t never have done ’t. A 
it’s allus been on my mind, as I must come and see Ma 
Davy and your own sweet blooming sélf, in your wedd 
happiness, afore I got to be too old.” 

He looked at us, as if he could never feast his eyes o 
us sufficiently. Agnes laughingly put back some scatterei 
locks of his gray hair, that he might see us better. . 

‘* And now tell us,” said I, ‘‘ everything relating to ý 
fortunes.”’ 

‘“ Our fortuns, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, ‘‘ is soon tolc 
We haven’t fared nohows but fared to thrive. We've allt 
thrived. We've worked as we ought to’t, and maybe w 
lived a leetle hard at first or so, but we have allus thrived 
What with sheep-farming, and what with stock-farming 
and what with one thing and what with t’other, we an 
as well to do, as well could be. Theer’s been kiender 
blessing fell upon us,’’ said Mr. Peggotty, reverentiall 
inclining his head, ‘‘ and we’ve done nowt but prospel 
That is, in the long run. If not yesterday, why the 
to-day. If not to-day, why then to-morrow.” A 

‘“ And Emily?” said Agnes and I, both together. 

“ Em’ly,” said he, ‘‘ arter you left her, ma’am—and_ 
never heerd her saying of her prayers at night, t’othe 
side the canvas screen, when we was settled in the Busk 
but what I heerd your name—and arter she and me los 
sight of Mas’r Davy, that theer shining sundown—wa 
that low, at first, that, if she had know’d then what Mas 
Davy kep from us so kind and thowtful, it’s my opinio 
she’d have drooped away. But theer was some poor folk 
aboard as had illness among ’em, and she took care q 
them; and theer was the children in our company, an 
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she took care of them; and so she got to be busy, and to 
be doing good, and that helped her.’’ 

‘“ When did she first hear of it?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ 1 kep it from her arter I heerd on’t,”’ said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, ‘‘ going on nigh a year. We was living then in a 
solitary place, but among the beautifullest trees, and with 
the roses a-covering our Beein’ to the roof. Theer come 
along one day, when I was out a-working on the land, a 
traveller from our own Norfolk or Suffolk in England (I 
doen’t rightly mind which), and, of course, we took him 
in, and giv him to eat and drink, and made him welcome. 
We all do that, all the colony over. He'd got an old 
newspaper with him, and some other account in print of 
the storm. That’s how she know’d it. When I come home 
at night, I found she know’d it.” 

- He dropped his voice as he said these words, and the 
gravity I so well remembered overspread his face. 

‘* Did it change her much?” we asked. 

“ Ay, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head; 
“if not to this present hour. But I think the solitoode 
done her good. And she had a deal to mind in the way 
of poultry and the like, and minded of it, and come 
. through. I wonder,” he said thoughtfully, ‘‘ if you could 
see my Em’ly now, Mas’r Davy, whether you’d know 
her!’ 

‘ Is she so altered?” I inquired. 

“ I doen’t know. I see her ev’ry day, and doen’t know; 
: but, odd times, I have thowt so. A slight figure,’’ said Mr. 
Peggotty, looking at the fire, ‘‘ kiender worn; soft, sorrow- 
ful, blue eyes: a delicate face; a pritty head, leaning a 
little down; a quiet voice and way—timid a’most. That’s 
Emly !’’ 

We silently observed him as he sat, still looking at the 

e. 
“ Some thinks,” he said, ‘‘ as her affection was ill- 
bestowed; some, as her marriage was broke off by death. 
No one knows how ‘tis. She might have married well, a 
mort of times, ‘ but uncle,’ she says to me, ‘ that’s gone 
for ever.’ Cheerful along with me; retired when others is 
by; fond of going any distance fur to teach a child, or 
fur to tend a sick person, or fur to do some kindness 
tow’rds a young girl's wedding (and she’s done a many, 
but has never seen one); fondly loving of her uncle; patient; 
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liked by young and old; sowt out by all that has an 
trouble. That’s Em’ly!”’ mE 
He drew his hand across his face, and with a hal 
suppressed sigh looked up from the fire. 
‘““ Is Martha with you yet?” I asked. 
“ Martha,” he replied, “ got married, Mas’r Davy, i 
the second year. A young man, a farm-labourer, as con 
by us on his way to market with his mas’r’s drays— 
journey of over five hundred mile, there and back—mac 
offers fur to take her fur his wife (wives is very a 
theer), and then to set up fur their two selves in the Bu 
She spoke to me fur to tell him her trew story. I dii 
They was married, and they live fower hundred mile awa 
from any voices but their own and the singing birds.” 
‘“ Mrs. Gummidge?” I suggested. | 
It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peggotty = 
denly burst into a roar of laughter, and rubbed his 
up and down his legs, as he had been accustomed to 
when he enjoyed himself in the long-shipwrecked boat. 
‘* Would you believe it?’’ he said. ‘‘ Why, someun evé 
made offers fur to marry her! If a ship’s cook that wi 
turning settler, Mas’r Davy, didn’t make offers fur to mari 
Missis Gummidge, I’m gormed—and I can’t say no fair 
than that!’’ 
I never saw Agnes laugh so. This sudden ecstasy on 
part of Mr. Peggotty was so delightful to her, that sl 
could not leave off laughing; and the more she laughed tl 
more she made me laugh, and the greater Mr. Peggo 
ecstasy became, and the more he rubbed his legs. 
“ And what did Mrs. Gummidge say?” I asked, wha 
I was grave enough. E 
‘“ If you'll believe me,” returned Mr. Peggotty, ‘““ Miss 
Gummidge, ‘stead of saying ‘thank you, I’m mug 
obliged to you, I ain’t a going fur to change m 
condition at my time of'life,’ up’d with a bucket as w 
standing by, and laid it over that theer ship’s cook’s hea 
‘till he sung out for help, and I went in and reskied 
him.’’ > = 
Mr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of laughter, a 
Agnes and I both kept him company. 
‘But I must say this, for the good creetur,’’ he 7 
sumed, wiping his face when we were quite exhauste 
‘‘ she has been all she said she’d be to us, and more. She 
the willingest, the trewest, the honestest-helping woma 
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Mas’r Davy, as ever draw’d the breath of life. I have 
never know’d her to be lone and lorn for a single minute, 

not even when the colony was all afore us, and we was 
new to it. And thinking of the old ’un is a thing she never 
done, I do assure you, since she left England!’’ 

“ Now, last, not least, Mr. Micawber,” said I. “ He 
has paid off every obligation he incurred here—even to 
Traddles’s bill, you remember, my dear Agnes—and there- 
fore we may take it for granted that he is doing well. But 
what is the latest news of him?” 

Mr. Peggotty, with a smile, put his hand in his breast- 
pocket, and produced a flat-folded, paper parcel, from 
which he took out, with much care, a little odd-looking 
newspaper. . 

“You are to unnerstan’, Mas’r Davy,” said he, “ as 
we have left the Bush now, being so well to do; and have 
gone right away round to Port Middlebay Harbour, wheer 
theer’s what we call a town.” 

“ Mr. Micawber was in the Bush near you?”’ said I. 

- “ Bless you, yes,” said Mr. Peggotty, ‘‘ and turned to 
with a will . I never wish to meet a better gen’l’man for 
turning to with a will. I’ve seen that theer bald head of 
his a perspiring in the sun, Mas’r Davy, ’til I a’most thowt 
it would have melted away. And now he’s a Magistrate.’’ 

“ A Magistrate, eh?’’. said I. 

Mr. Peggotty pointed to a certain paragraph in the 
n aper, where I read aloud as follows, from the Port 

Mi y Times :— 


“ gw The public dinner to our distinguished fellow- 
colonist and townsman, WILKINS MICAWBER, ESQUIRE, 
Port Middlebay District Magistrate, came cff yesterday in 
the large room of the Hotel, which was crowded to suffo- 
cation. It is estimated that not fewer than forty-seven 
persons must have been accommodated with dinner at one 
time, exclusive of the company in the passage and on the 
Stairs. The beauty, fashion, and exclusiveness of Port 
Middlebay flocked to do honour to one so deservedly 
esteemed, so highly talented, and so widely popular. Dr. 
Mell (of Colonial Salem-House Grammar School, Port 
Middlebay) presided, and on his right sat the distinguished 

west. After the removal of the cloth, and the singing of 
fon Nobis (beautifully cxecuted, and in which we were 
at no losa to distinguish the bell-like notes of that gifted 
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amateur, WILKINS MICAWBER, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR, the usui 
loyal and patriotic toasts were severally given and raptu 
ously received. Dr. Mell, in a speech replete with feelin 
then proposed ‘ Our distinguished Guest, the ornament ¢ 
our town. May he never leave us but to better himsel 
and may his success among us be such as to render h 
bettering himself impossible!’ The cheering with whic 
the toast was received defies description. Again and agai 
it rose and fell, like the waves of ocean. At length ¢ 
was hushed, and WILKINS MICAWBER, ESQUIRE, presente 
himself to return thanks. Far be it from us, in the preser 
comparatively imperfect state of the resources of ot 
establishment, to endeavour to follow our distinguishe 
townsman through the smoothly-flowing periods of hi 
polished and highly ornate address! Suffice it to observe 
that it was a masterpiece of eloquence; and that thos 
passages in which he more particularly traced his ow 
successful career to its source, and warned the young 
portion of his auditory from the shoals of ever incurrin 
pecuniary liabilities which they were unable to liquidati 
brought a tear into the manliest eye present. The remail 
ing toasts were Dr. MELL; Mrs. MICAWBER (who graci 
fully bowed her acknowledgments from the side-doo! 
where a galaxy of beauty was elevated on chairs, at ond 
to witness and adorn the gratifying scene); Mrs. RIDGE 
Becs (late Miss Micawber); Mrs. MELL; WILKINS Micaw 
BER, ESQUIRE, JUNIOR (who convulsed the assembly DB 
humorously remarking that he found himself unable t 
return thanks in a speech, but would do so, with the 
permission, in a song); Mrs. MICAWBER’s Famity (wel 
known, it is needless to remark, in the mother-country| 
etc., etc., etc. At the conclusion of the proceedings th 
tables were cleared as if by art-magic for dancing. Amon 
the votaries of TERPSICHORE, who disported themselve 
until Sol gave warning for departure, Wilkins Micawbe 
Esquire, Junior, and the lovely and accomplished Helena 
fourth daughter of Dr. Mell, were particularly remarkable. 


I was looking back to the name of Dr. Mell, pleased t 
have discovered, in these happier circumstances, Mr. Me! 
formerly poor pinched usher to my Middlesex magistrate 
when, Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of the pape 
my eyes rested on my own name, and I read thus: — 


DAVID COPPERFIELD Bey 
“ TO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 


vw 
‘í THE EMINENT AUTHOR. 


“My Dear Sir, 

“ Years have elapsed, since I had an opportunity 
of ocularly perusing the lineaments, now familiar to the 
oo Rome of a considerable portion of the civilised 
world. 

“‘ But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the force of 
circumstances over which I have had no control) from the 
ae society of the friend and companion of my youth, 

have not been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have 
I been debarred, 


Though seas between us braid ha’ roared, 


(Burns) from participating in the intellectual feasts he has 

spread before us. 

**T cannot, therefore, allow of the departure from this 

place of an individual whom we mutually respect and 

esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this public oppor- 

ity of thanking you, on my own behalf, and, I may 

_ undertake to add, on that of the whole of the Inhabitants 

of Port Middlebay, for the gratification of which you are 
the ministering agent. 

“Go on, my dear sir! You are not unknown here, you 
are not unappreciated. Though ‘ remote,’ we are neither 
_ ‘ unfriended,’ ‘ melancholy,’ nor (I may add) ‘ slow.’ Go 
on, my dear sir, in your Eagle course! The Inhabitants 
of Port Middlebay may at last aspire to watch it, with 
delight, with entertainment, with instruction! 

‘* Among the eyes elevated towards you from this portion 
of the globe, will ever be found, while it has light and 
life, 

* The 
tt Eye 
‘* Appertaining to 
“ WILKINS MICAWBER, 
‘““ Magistrate.” 


I found, on glancing at the remaining contents of the 
newspaper, that Mr. Micawber was a diligent and esteemed 
correspondent of that Journal. There was another letter 
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from him in the same paper, touching a bridge; there wa: 
an advertisement of a collection of similar letters by him 
to be shortly republished, in a neat volume, “ con 
siderable additions ’’; and, unless I am very much mis 
taken, the Leading Article was his also. f: 
We talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many other even 
ings while Mr. Peggotty remained with us. He lived with 
us during the whole term of his stay—which, I think, w 
something less than a month—and his sister and my ai 
came to London to see him. Agnes and I 
him aboard-ship, when,he sailed; and we shall never par 
from him more, on earth. $ t 
But before he left, he went with me to Yarmouth, t 
see a little tablet I had put up in the churchyard to tł 
memory of Ham. While I was copying the plain inscri 
tion for him at his request, I saw him stoop, and gather 
tuft of grass from the grave, and a little earth. i 
‘For Em'ly,” he said, as he put it in his breast. “| 
promised, Mas’r Davy.” To 


CHAPTER LXIV 
A LAST RETROSPECT 


ND now my written story ends. I look back, oni 
A nerefor the last time—before I close these leaves| 
I see myself, with Agnes at my side, journey nf 
along the road of life. I see our children and our friend: 
around us; and I hear the roar of many voices, not indif 
ferent to me as I travel on. -i l 
What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleeting 
crowd? Lo, these; all turning to me as I ask my thought 
the question ! . 
Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old woman 
of fourscore years and more, but upright yet, and a stead 
walker of six miles at a stretch in winter weather. 
Always with her, here comes Peggotty, my good old 
nurse, likewise in spectacles, accustomed to do needlework 
at night very close to the lamp, but never sitting dow1 
to it without a bit of wax candle, a yard measure in 4 
little house, and a work-box with a picture of St. Pauls 
upon the lid. 
The cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and red i 
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my childish days, when I wondered why the birds didn’t 
k her in preference to apples, are shrivelled now; and 

er eyes, that used to darken their whole neighbourhood 
in her face, are fainter (though they glitter still); but her 
rough forefinger, which I once associated with a pocket 
nutmeg grater, is just the same, and when I see my least 
child catching at it as it totters from my aunt to her, I 
think of our little parlour at home, when I could scarcely 
walk. My aunt’s old disappointment is set right now. She 
is godmother to a real living Betsey Trotwood; and Dora 
(the next in order) says she spoils her. f 

There is something bulky in Peggotty’s pocket. It is 
nothing smaller than the Crocodile Book, which is in 
rather a dilapidated condition by this time, with divers of 
the leaves torn and stitched across, but which Peggotty 
exhibits to the children as a precious relic. I find it very 
- curious to see my own infant face looking up at rue from 
the Crocodile stories; and to be reminded by it of my old 
acquaintance, Brooks of Sheffeld. 

Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I see an 
old man making giant kites, and gazing at them in the air, 
with a delight for which there are no words. He greets 
me rapturously, and whispers, with many nods and winks, 
- “ Trotwood, you will be glad to hear that I shall finish 
the Memorial when I have nothing else to do, and that 
your aunt’s the most extraordinary woman in the world, 
sir!” 

Who is this bent lady, supporting herself by a stick, and 
. showing me a countenance in which there are some traces 
of old pride and beauty, feebly contending with a queru- 
lous, imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind? She isina 
garden; and near her stands a sharp, dark, withered 
woman, with a white scar on her lip. Let me hear what 
they say. 

“ Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman’s name.’’ 

Å Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, ‘‘ Mr. Copper- 
eld.” 

“ I am glad to see you, sir. I am sorry to observe you 
are in mourning. I hope Time will be good to you!”’ 

Her impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not 
in mourning, bids her look again, trics to rouse her. 

‘* You have seen my son, sir,” says the elder lady. ‘‘ Are 
you reconciled?’ 

Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to her fore- 
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head, and moans. Suddenly, she cries, in a terrible voic 
‘* Rosa, come to me. He is dead!” Rosa, kneeling at hi 
feet, by turns caresses her, and quarrels with her; no 
fiercely telling her, ‘‘ I loved him better than you evi 
did !’’—now soothing her to sleep on her breast, like a sic 
child. Thus I leave them; thus I always find them; thi 
they wear their time away, from year to year. 

What ship comes sailing home from India, and whi 
English lady is this, married to a growling old Scotc 
Croesus with great flaps of ears? Can this be Julia Mills 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, peevish and fine, with a blac 
man to carry cards and letters to her on a golden salve 
and a copper-coloured woman in linen, with a bright han 
kerchief round her head, to serve her Tiffin in her dressin, 
room. But Julia keeps no diary in these days; never sin; 
Affection’s Dirge; eternally quarrels with the old Scota 
Creesus, who is a sort of yellow bear with a tanned hid 
Julia is steeped in money to the throat, and talks a 
thinks of nothing else. I liked her better in the Desert « 
Sahara. 

Or perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara! For, thoug 
Julia has a stately house, and mighty company, a 
sumptuous dinners every day, I see no green growth ne 
her; nothing that can ever come to fruit or flower. na 
Julia calls ‘‘ society,” I see; among it Mr. Jack Maldo 
from his Patent Place, sneering at the hand that gave 
him, and speaking to me, of the Doctor, as ‘‘ so charming. 
antique.” But when society is the name for such hollo 
gentlemen and ladies, Julia, and when its breeding is p 
fessed indifference to everything that can advance or ca 
retard mankind, I think we must have lost ourselves 
that same Desert of Sahara, and had better find the we 
out. 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, labouring 4 
his Dictionary (somewhere about the letter D), and happ 
in his home and wife. Also the Old Soldier, on a conside 
ably reduced footing, and by no means so influential as 
days of yore! 

Working at his chambers in the Temple, with a bus 
aspect, and his hair (where he is not bald) made mo 
rebellious than ever by the constant friction of his lawyer 
wig, I come, in a later time, upon my dear old Traddle 
His table is covered with thick piles of papers; and I saj 
as I look around me— | 
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a E. If Sophy were your clerk now, Traddles, she would 
_ have enough to do!” 

__ You may say that, my dear Copperfield! But these 
p pre, capital days, too, in Holborn Court! Were they 
4 _ “ When she Lene, you would be a Judge? But it 
_ was not the town then!” 

_ “ At all events,” says Traddles, ‘‘ if I ever am one——’”’ 
ae oy you know you will be.” 

“ Well, my dear Copperfield, when I am one, I shall tell 
the story, as I said I would.” 

_ We walk away, arm in arm. I am going to have a 
family dinner with Traddles. It is Sophy’s birthday; and, 
on our road, Traddles discourses to me of the good fortune 
he has enjoyed. 

__“*T really have been able, my dear Copperfield, to do 
all that I had most at heart. There’s the Reverend Horace 
— to that living at four hundred and fifty pounds 

_year; there are our two boys receiving the very best 
_ education, and distinguishing themselves as steady scholars 
and good fellows; there are three of the girls married very 

“comfortably; there are three more living with us; there are 
three more keeping house for the Reverend Horace since 
“Mrs. Crewler’s decease; and all of them happy.” 

** Except ” I suggest. 

“ Except the Beauty,” says Traddles. ‘‘ Yes. It was 
very unfortunate that she should marry such a vagabond. 
But there was a certain dash and glare about him that 
‘caught her. However, now we have got her safe at our 
house, and got rid of him, we must cheer her up again.”’ 

Traddles’s house is one of the very houses—or it easily 
may have been—which he and Sophy used to parcel out, 
in their evening walks. It is a large house; but Traddles 
keeps his papers in his dressing-room, and his boots with 
his papers; and he and Sophy squeeze themselves into 
rer rooms, reserving the best bedrooms for the Beauty 

nd the girls. There is no room to spare in the house; for 
more of ‘‘ the girls” are here, and always are here, by 
some accident or other, than I know how to count. Here, 
when we go in, is a crowd of them, running down to the 
door, and handing Traddles about to be kissed, until he is 

_ out of breath. Here, established in = tuity, is the poor 

Beauty, a widow with a little girl; here, at dinner on 

‘Sophy’s birthday, are the three married girls with their 
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three husbands, and one of the husband’s brothers, and 
another husband’s cousin, and another husband’s sister, 
who appears to me to be engaged to the cousin. Traddle 
exactly the same simple, unaffected fellow as he ever was 
sits at the foot of the large table like a Patriarch; an 
Sophy beams upon him, from the head, across a cheerfu. 
space that is certainly not glittering with Britannia metal 
And now, as I close my task, subduing my desire tc 
linger yet, these faces fade away. But, one face, shinin 
on me like a Heavenly light by which I see all othe 
objects, is above them’and beyond them all. And that 
remains. % 
I turn my head, and sce it, in its beautiful serenity, 
beside me. My lamp burns low, and I have written far inte 
the night; but the dear presence, without which I were 
nothing, bears me company. 
O Agnes, O my soul, so may thy face be by me when ] 
close my life indeed; so may I, when realities are melting 
from me like the shadows which I now dismiss, still fin 
thee near me, pointing upward! 
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by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
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+ by G. K. CHESTERTON 


N introduction to the works of Charles Dickens is 
very unnecessary; for, at least in a literary sense, he 
is one of the great authors to whom strangers can 

speak without being introduced. To profess such a social 
office is like offering to discover the daylight or to translate 
Bunyan into English. And though his private personality 
was lively and interesting in itself, there is very little in 
his life that really throws any light on his literary genius. 
And indeed what we call his literary genius was the most 
living part of him. We may look in other books for his 
roy r jrih but we must look in these books for his life. 
As been sometimes said of proud parents, he lived in 
his children; indeed he himself ost 4 | the metaphor when 
he confessed that David Copperfield was his favourite 
child. There was little in his development that was not 
marked in its various stages by his various stories; and 
that particular ug 4 of David Co ‘ent is itself largely 
autobiographical. He had a spen ift father and a boy- 
hood darkened by debt and poverty and uncongenial 
employment; he did odd jobs of journalism in the form of 
comic sketches signed ‘‘ Boz ’’; then he was employed in 
what seemed at first like another odd job, the writing of 
a farcical narrative to accompany some farcical sketches 
about sport; a job in which he was, so to speak, only to 
illustrate the illustrations. By a magic touch he turned 
this into The Pickwick Papers, and the whole world sud- 
denly knew that a magician had appeared among men; a 
sort of rollicking Wizard of the South, recalling the 
popularity of the romantic Wizard of the North. After 
that his publications were like great public events; he 
turned from his gayest in Pickwick to his grimmest in 
Oliver Twist; he projected a series of tales told in the 
Chaucerian fashion, of which only Barnaby Rudge and the 
Old Curiosity Shop were finished; in Nicholas Nickleby and 
Dombey and Son and Martin Chuzzlewit, he continued the 
broadly comic, but partly romantic novel, visibly growing 
f 885 
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more mellow in method; and.with David Copperfield 1 
opened the last series of more realistic and experience 
studies, which included Hard Times and Great Expect 
tions, Bleak House and Little Dorrit; his last complete 
work was Our Mutual Friend, and he died in 1870, in tł 
middle of The Mystery of Edwin Drood. But even tł 
chronological catalogue of his books is of little im 
except in so far as it raises the main critical question abot 
them. The genius of Dickens was imaginative; that 
what people mean by saying that it was mere exagger 
tion. The whole of imagination consists in knowing whi 
to exaggerate. If any man doubts this, let him think 4 
any three men he knows, say his doctor, his dentist, an 
his green-grocer, and then ask himselt what features | 
would seize in order to turn them into three Dicker 
characters. Let us stop the next man we meet in tt 
street and exaggerate him; we shall soon find it is a thir 
that only poets can do. But even in poets this proce: 
requires observation as well as imagination; and in 
ipia between the two lies the problem of the devel 
ment of Dickens. a 
Critics of the more critical sort are commonly content 
say that the humour cf Dickens is indeed admirable, b 
that his pathos is in quite the wrong sense pitiable. A 
they commonly extend the distinction so as to cover wi 
the same condemnation most of his serious work, as di 
tinct from his frankly frivolous work. Nobody woul 
pretend that Dickens as a serious writer was exactly 
subtle writer; but here I think it is the critics who 
lacking in subtlety. Dickens often failed in the patheti 
but he very often succeeded with the terrible, and su 
ceeded superbly with the horrible. Nor is it true th 
quieter strains of seriousness in him were necessarily we 
the later novels especially contain a wealth of wise cri 
cism and exact observation, and almost prophetic soci 
insight. That he was not without a power of constructi 
is proved by the fact that he died constructing a detecti 
story that nobody has ever been able to detect. 
The true distinction, I think, is this; that his sense 
humour was born with him and born at its best. It spr 
from his mind mature like Minerva; it was immortal a 
never needed to grow. It was his genius; and had in. 
something of the old pagan and supernatural sense of 
genius; it was something almost separate from the ma 
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his dæmon and his guardian angel. That is, it was the 
mystical and aboriginal part of him; the part that cannot 
be explained, the part that did not need to be evolved. 
But in all the other things, which we call serious things, 
he learned by experience like anybody else. He did learn 
to construct a story like Edwin Drood; but he never learnt 
to construct a story like Pickwick; for it is not constructed 
at all, it is created. Similarly, being a man of sense as 
well as a man of genius, he did come to form sensible and 
serious opinions upon various things; but it was the things 
that were neither sensible nor serious that from the begin- 
ning were supreme and sublime. But it is essential to note 
that these things were not only sublime but even subtle. 
From the first he had not only a broad sense of fun, but a 
fine sense of humour. So long as he is dealing with sheer 
-farce and folly, he understands as much as any esthete 
the magic of the mot juste. When in the sheer pantomime 
of Pickwick, the nervous lover is described as indulging in 
“a spectral attempt at drollery,’’ the instinctive choice 
of words has an exactitude of effect like that of the 
. fastidiousness of Stevenson. 
Mrs. Alice Meynell, perhaps the one truly great 
. authority on these small things (as well as on many greater 
ones), has truly remarked on the felicity of the parenthesis 
in the passage where Mr. Micawber, listening to his own 
composition read aloud, ‘‘ regarded (not severely) the 
spikes on the opposite wall.” That is a phrase in which 
_ not only the very words but the very ckets are in- 
ired. Examples of many other kinds could be given to 
that even his first farcical manner had finer shades 
in it than some would suppose. Thus even in satirising Mr. 
Sergeant Buzfuz’s speech, he has had the intellectual 
imity to make it really a very good speech. It is 
ridiculously rhetorical, but it is-real rhetoric. ‘‘ Of this 
man Pickwick I will say little. The subject presents but 
few attractions; and I, gentlemen, am not the man, nor 
are you, gentlemen, the men, to delight in the contempla- 
tion of revolting heartlessness and systematic villainy.” 
That is, among other things, an uncommonly good piece 
of English style; possibly much better English style than 
Dickens was in the habit of using. But the giving of this 
magnificent diction to that nonsensical description of poor 
Mr. Pickwick is itself a real masterpiece of humour. Or, 
again, it may be noted that even in the earliest books 
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those who might have been commonplace comic characters 
become really comic by ceasing to be commonplace. It is 
not the brutal bluster of Dowler, but the relatively rational 
moderation and even mildness of Dowler, when he admits 
that skinning a gentleman alive is ‘‘ a painful thing,’’ and 
a social duty to be performed with regret, that makes 
Dowler such a happy and howling absurdity. All these 
examples, and any number of others, have the same signi- 
ficance. His humour was not only mighty, but it was 
mature; it was born mature, and in this he was from the 
first a master of his art. The real distinction between his 
genius for humour and his talent in more serious things, 
was that he did improve his talents, like the man in the 
parable; but he never needed to improve the inspiration 
laughter with which he came into the world. 

Thus it may be noted that in all these lesser things the 
last books are the best; but in that one supreme thing the 
first books remain the best and the best of their kind. The 
plot of Edwin Drood is so good that nobody could dis- 
cover it, until Dickens wanted it discovered at the end of 
the book. The plot of Oliver Twist is so bad that hardly 
anybody can discover it even when the book is ended. But 
the pomposity of Bumble is if anything more humorous, 
and certainly more human, than the pomposity of Sapsea 
The aristocrats in Our Mutual Friend, Eugene Wrayburn 
and Twemlow, are very shrewd and genuine sketches of 
types in an idle and luxurious class. The aristocrats in 
Nicholas Nickleby, Sir Mulberry Hawk and Lord Verisopht, 
are monstrous and bloated and yet entirely conventiona 
caricatures. But the humour of Mr. Podsnap is no bette: 
than the humour of Mr. Crummles. The scene in whick 
Mr. Lammie asks for Mr. Fledgeby’s nose only continues 
the same fantastic tradition of farce as the old gentleman 
who threw cabbages and cauliflowers over the garden 
wall. Great Expectations is almost a tragedy, and Pick 
wick is something wilder than a burlesque; but Bob Saw 
yer’s boy, who left the medicine at the wrong houses and 
called his master out of church to an imaginary death-bed, 
is as perfect and precious a memory as Trabbs’s boy who 
poisoned the existence of Pip. In all this part of his genit 
there is something that is as static as it is splendid. If 
anything, as I say, the humour of the first books is finer, 
because it is freer. The first books are more generall 
given over to humour; and it is humour that is always at 
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its best when it has room to swing a cat in; preferably a 
wild cat and the wilder the better. But in any case the 
point is not so much merely that the humour is better than 
the more serious things, but that the more serious things 
ow better while the humour simply remains the best. It 
is not so much, as the critics say, that he could do the 
one, and could not do the other; it is rather that he learnt 
to do the second; while he merely did the first. i 
But granted that it was the greatness of his humorous 
genius that really cannot be rated too highly, it remains 
true that many of the other elements are rated too low. 
I have already mentioned his instinct for horror, which is 
nearly as elemental as his instinct for humour. The truth 
is that the Dickens novels contain many episodes that 
would be valued very differently if they were not imbedded 
in the novels. The whole macabre incident of that black 
fire of spontaneous combustion that consumed old Krook 
in Bleak House, if it were set out merely as a short story, 
might almost be mistaken for a short story by Poe. It 
would be considered more artistic and exquisite because, 
thus standing alone, it would be dismal and depressing and 
suggestive of the nightmares of a solitary gentleman 
ially possessed by devils, after the manner of the 
stories of Poe. But because it is set in a survey of life 
which admits that there are other things besides spon- 
taneous combustion and delirium tremens, in a picture of 
humanity, which admits the existence of daylight and jokes 
and jolly people, because it does not allow the figure of 
Krook to darken the sun at noon or disturb the Bagnet 
family at their tea, no æsthetic critic would think it worth 
while to single it out for its intrinsic qualities of art. There 
is any amount of this sort of incidental art in Dickens, 
especially the incidental and pleasing art of making the 
flesh creep. But it is not u this, among the secondary 
talents of Dickens, that it is most important to dwell in 
these days in which we live. The real and relevant truth 
at the moment, the truth to be always repeated and re- 
membered, is that Dickens in his later days was not only a 
social satirist, but a social prophet. He was much more 
of a genuine prophet than Carlyle. He knew the way that 
our social world was going; and if the critics do not realise 
this, it is simply because they do not know what he knew. 
cannot judge the serious social instinct of Dickens, 
simply because they are not so serious as Dickens. They 
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believe that Podsnap is a caricature of Podsnap; becaust 
they themselves share the optimism of Podsnappery. They; 
cannot believe the truth about Fascination Fledgeby (nov 
a millionaire), because Fledgeby does really fascinate them 
They also like to think they are the oldest friends o 
Veneering and cannot bear to be told they are the newest 
They also cannot get rid of the idea that Lady Tippins i 
the Voice of Society. In other words, the whole notior 
that Dickens was in these things a mere caricaturist is 4 
legend made by the people he caricatured. In some of hi 
first comic romances he might fairly be called a carica 
turist; for he did exaggerate merely funny things merely 
for fun. But in the mood of Our Mutual Friend, he wa: 
not exaggerating entertaining things; he was_describi 
very disquieting things to people who wanted to be quiet 
He was trying to tell the truth about something that i 
about as funny as the fall of Carthage; the peril of th 
top-heavy tyranny of money, when it is stronger thar 
honour and the land. 
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by R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


NOVEL is a picture of creation of life and character, 

based on autobiography; in other words, a record of 

experience, since, in fact, we know nothing of the 
world and the people around us save by comparison with 
what we know of ourselves as evolved through our emo- 
tions. This definition, however, is obviously, and to a 
_— degree, applicable to David Copperfield, which, 
_though superficially a typical Dickens novel, stands almost 
as much apart from type as Pickwick Papers. 

We accept David and the immortal Micawber respec- 
tively as little Charles himself and the terribly clear 
child-vision of his provoking parent. However coloured by 

_the desire for self-justification, we recognise, not only a 
tale of his struggling boyhood, but a true revelation of his 
Don Quixote dreams, ambitions, and perseverance. We 
all know Murdstone and Grinby’s warehouse; the whole 
book, in fact, is crowded with Dickens, the man and the 


the other hand, might not Barkis or Mrs. Gummidge, 
Uriah Heep, or aay Trotwood have played their parts 
in any of his many inventions, as little Em’ly is a sister to 
little Dorrit or little Nell, and Rosa Dartle has all the 
venom of Estella the proud? Plot and character-parts, in 
fact, are all created and manceuvred in the inimitable 
ickens manner. 

If David Copperfield reveals the man and his art, it has 
also made history. Because, with Thackeray’s Pendennis, 
it has preserved for posterity the “ young man ” of the 
day. Generations pass, but youth remains; too often, how- 
ever, the son differs from and despises his father—for the 

ls he loved, the wines he drank, the clothes he wore. 

e one, no doubt, was no less eager and vain than the 
other, no less confident in his own opinion, no less repentant 
of his follies, no less determined to ‘‘ gang his ain gait.” 
Always he fondly dreams, heroically blunders, and one 
day grows up—only he wears a new neck-tie, dances a 
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new step, talks a new slang, and is ‘‘ bored stiff” in 


new way. 

i rith is middle-class, a little lower than Thacker 
in social grade, but no less concerned in proving that 
hero is unheroic, a young man to whom the usual wa 
are the pleasant ways and average people are surprisin 
delightful. His inferiority in social grade is most obvious! 
marked by his omission of the ‘‘ wild oats ” stage as a 


essential part of Youth’s Progress. Both Copperfield 2 
Pendennis aspire to authorship and are acon by t 
loyalty of their friends as marvels of genius; but both, 
is obvious, are not intended to be in any way apart fro 
their fellows; both enter into, and enjoy, the ordinary live 
of ordinary men. As they are just a hundred years la 
than Tom Jones—the type of his age—ncarly a centu 
has passed since they in their turn filled the stage. 
We find in David himself the leading characteristics ¢ 
Dickens and of his generation in England, the bafflin 
mixture of realism and romance; that ıs, the hidde 
idealism which looks at life through rose-colow: 
spectacles, with emotions or instincts, which yet, ina 
face facts, follow convention, and adopt material standar 
Our fathers knew more about Truth than most of us 
prepared to admit, and were far more interested 
Reality. 4 
‘The art of Dickens,” says Mr. Chesterton, ‘‘ was th 
most exquisite of arts; it was the art of enjoying every 
body.’’ He might have added that this is almost a los 
art. The Victorians were really giants in their capacit 
for digesting humanity, whether normal or odd. The 
hearts were, perhaps, younger and more generous tha: 
ours; but not, therefore, less wise or less sincere. Youtt 
as we recognise it in David Copperfield, was an eterna 
appetite that fed on every man, woman, and child wh 
touched his life, whether, in casual or intimate relation 
ships; whereas we to-day only observe, and absor 
nothing. i 
It was the endless curiosity, not to acquire knowledge 
but to widen and develop the range of his emotions, the 
inspired Dickens (who is Copperfield) to crowd his nove 
with the largest gallery of strongly-marked personalitie 
in English fiction. And however superficial his charad 
terisation may appear to the practised critic, it is alway 
emotionally conceived. We remember the persons of tt 
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drama by some inevitable stock-phrase or obvious 
“ feature,” but they live for ever, because Dickens created 
the flesh and blood under the clothes. 
_ One may speak of ‘‘a Traddles’’ or a ‘‘ Mrs. Gum- 
midge,” but the type grew from a living creature, vital 
because unique. It is truly said, ‘‘ God never repeats 
Himself,’’ nor does Genius. 
_ That is why M. Theodor de Wyzewa and other foreigners 
find in Dickens a ‘‘ poet, with whom the prosaic bourgeois 
lived side by side.” Every novelist should be a poet, as 
should every youth. . 
The flaw in the artist’s conception of David Copperfield 
comes from the very feature on which its special interest, 
if not its special power, depends; the direct revelation of 
himself and persons he knew in real life. The fiction-artist 
drawing a ‘‘ Portrait of Himself ’’ can never enjoy a com- 
letely free hand.. Dickens, of course, did not confine 
elf to literal reproduction, either in circumstances or 
in character. But the copyist in him hampered the 
‘creator. There are incidental, and even essential, examples 
of inconsistency or wavering in characterisation. he 
, people are not always quite alive, because they have two 
lives, one born of imagination, the other of memory. There 
“is kindness throughout towards his “‘ father ’’ Micawber; 
but the total effect is an exposure that must have disturbed 
his conscience. The inartistic conclusion is merely designed 
to show that, after all, when something did turn up, the 
‘ghiftless orator had a.solid foundation. For the others, 
again, Dickens provides a “ happy ending,” out of 
tenderness for his readers. ; 

On the other hand, its autobiographical inspiration has 
improved the technique of construction. Dickens’s 
tives are seldom tightly knit; he is careless about 

proportions; and if not so frankly prone to digression as 
the Fathers of English fiction, he has no scruples in 
wandering from the point and breaking his main thread. 

David Copperfield, however, remains throughout the 

centre of the picture; the most startling ‘‘ eccentrics,” even 
when fully developed, belong to him and illustrate his 
- character; all movement and emotion are derived from his 
needs or his desires. Steerforth and—in another way— 
Dora provide his disillusion, as Traddles and Peggotty 
remain loyal, and Betsey Trotwood plays Providence to 
the end. Experience comes to him from Micawber, Uriah 
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Heep, and Miss Mowcher—at school, in Yarmouth, a 


. in London—while Agnes is always at hand to supply i 
influence of the home. ‘ 


Moreover, the author’s untiring interest in himself { 
which made this novel his ‘‘ favourite child ’’), has si 
him from the passion of propaganda. As a work of a 
David Copperfield is so fine an achievement, 
because the author for once has nearly forgotten all 
eager determination to reform the world. I do not certai1 
desire to underrate, still less to satirise, this vital eleme 
in Dickens’s dramatic power. One of his chief claims 
greatness will always rest on his splendid courage for 
weak things. But a Cause offers a grave danger to A 
and when Dickens took up a cause, he sacrificed eve 
instinct he ever had for constructive technique. To 
clude, David Copperfield derives its supremacy among ` 
novels from two characteristics that would appear con 
dictory. It contains most of Dickens, and is least I 
Dickens. 


